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Kenneth  L.  Maddy  was  born  in  San  Monica,  California  in  1934.  He  attended  local  public 
schools,  graduating  from  Inglewood  High  School  in  1952.  At  that  point  his  family  moved  to 
Fresno,  California  where  Senator  Maddy  maintained  a  home  and  his  political  base  for  the 
remainder  of  his  career.  He  graduated  from  California  State  University,  Fresno  with  a  degree 
in  agriculture  and  1957,  shortly  thereafter  he  fulfilled  his  Air  Force  ROTC  obligation  by 
serving  in  the  air  police.  After  leaving  the  service,  in  1959,  he  attended  UCLA  Law  School. 

I  Ie  graduated  in  1963  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  that  same  year.  He  then  returned  to  the 
Fresno  area  to  join  a  law  practice  of  his  first  wife's  father  and  brother. 

Beginning  in  1963,  through  his  friend  Karney  Hodge,  he  became  active  in  community 
affairs:  he  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Valley  Children's  Hospital  in  Fresno,  he 
was  a  finalist  in  the  Fresno  Bee  volunteer  of  the  Year  competition  in  1 969,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Fresno  Urban  Coalition  from  1968  to  1969,  vice  president  of  the  Fresno  Philharmonic 
Board,  co-chair  of  a  successful  Fresno  school  bond  election  in  1967,  and  he  served  from 
1963  to  1967  as  a  member  of  the  Fresno  Economic  Opportunity  Commission,  and  during  the 
same  period  was  a  member  of  the  Fresno  City  Parking  Authority,  and  a  member  of  the 
Fresno  Central  Business  District  Coordinating  Committee. 

All  of  these  activities  brought  him  public  recognition  and  serve  to  propel  him  into  assembly 
election  in  1970.  His  election  victory  was  regarded  as  a  real  feat  because  the  32nd  Assembly 
District  was  only  30.7  percent  Republican.  But  with  a  clever  and  energetic  campaign  he 
successfully  overcame  his  well-known  Democratic  opponent  in  the  general  election  to  when 
with  57  percent  of  the  vote.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Assembly  three  more  times;  1972,  1974 
and  1976. 

During  his  years  of  service  in  the  Assembly  he  became  friends  with  many  Democrats 
including  Democratic  Assembly  Speakers  Bob  Morretti  and  Leo  McCarthy.  In  1976  Speaker 
McCarthy  appointed  him  to  chair  first,  the  Welfare  Committee  and  then  the  Assembly 
Criminal  Justice  committee.  Senator  Maddy’ s  quick  intelligence,  personality,  and  way  of 
treating  others  no  matter  who  they  were,  brought  him  recognition  and  influence  far  beyond 
that  that  would  have  been  expected  from  a  Republican  Assemblyman  elected  in  an 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  district 

In  1 978,  instead  of  running  for  reelection  to  the  Assembly  he  mounted  a  campaign  for 
Republican  nomination  for  governor.  In  a  four  way  race  between  three  much  better  known 
and  financed  opponents  who  came  from  the  more  populous  areas  of  the  state,  Senator  Maddy 
came  in  third  with  a  very  credible  showing.  And  although  he  never  again  ran  for  statewide 
office,  his  campaign  for  governor  in  1978  was  one  of  the  many  things  that  made  Senator 
Maddy  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  even  after  he  left  the  state  Senate  in  1 998 

In  1979  Senator  many  ran  in  the  special  election  replace  a  well-known  Democratic  State 
Senator  who  had  resigned  to  accept  appointment  to  the  State  Court  of  Appeals.  He  again 
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faced  a  very  tough  opponent  in  a  senate  District  that  was  only  30  percent  Republican.  He 
won  that  election  with  the  margin  of  only  701  votes.  In  1 982  when  he  ran  for  reelection  to 
his  Senate  seat  he  had  no  opponent.  In  the  rest  of  his  campaigns  for  Senate  be  either  had  no 
opponent  or  easily  defeated  the  opponent  he  had. 

During  his  long  legislative  career  he  authored  400  bills  that,  were  signed  into  law;  that 
included  bills  for  his  district  and  its  special  needs  and  also  bills  bearing  on  statewide 
concerns.  Among  his  long  term  interests  was  legislation  dealing  with  horses  and  horse 
racing.  Senator  Maddy  had  a  lifelong  love  of  racetracks  and  racehorses.  His  love  of  horses 
came  from  his  parents  and  from  working  as  a  hot  walker  from  the  age  of  1 6  until  he  finished 
college.  In  all,  Senator  madly  authored  45  bills  that  have  become  law  on  the  subject  of  horse 
racing,  and  perhaps  his  proudest  achievement  in  this  regard  was  the  establishment  of  the 
California  Center  for  Equine  Health  and  Performance  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis.  That's  center  now  bears  his  name  as  the  Ken  Maddy  Center  for  Equine  Health  and 
Performance,  in  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  be  horse  racing.  He  considered  this  bill 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Equine  Analytical  Chemistry  Laboratory,  also  UC  Davis,  to  be 
his  most  important  and  long  lasting  contributions 

He  never  achieved  a  position  of  formal  leadership  in  the  Republican  Assembly  Caucus 
during  his  eight  years  in  that  body,  largely  because  his  colleagues  feared  that  because  he  was 
from  so  overwhelmingly  a  Democratic  district  a  leadership  role  would  jeopardize  his  chances 
for  reelection.  However,  once  he  entered  the  Senator  things  were  different.  Sixty  days  after 
he  arrived  in  the  Senate,  he  became  a  Republican  Caucus  Chair.  He  served  in  that  job  until 
1982  when  the  Republican  Caucus  decided  to  make  a  change  in  leadership.  He  returned  to  a 
leadership  position  within  the  caucus  in  1986  when  he  was  elected  Republican  Leader.  A 
position  he  held  for  the  next  eight  years  and  a  half  years.  During  his  time  in  the  Senate  he 
was  the  leading  Republican  in  the  annual  budget  negotiations  between  the  leadership  of  the 
two  houses  and  the  governor.  He  was  recognized  as  a  problem  solver  and  someone  who 
could  affect  reasonable  compromises  among  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  as 
someone  who  could  always  deliver  the  needed  Republican  Senate  votes  for  any  agreement  he 
had  made.  Democrats  and  Republicans  praised  him  for  his  legislative  abilities  and  his 
personal  qualities 

In  1987  longtime  state  Treasurer  Jesse  Unruh  passed  away.  The  appointment  of  a  new 
treasurer  was  in  the  hands  of  Republican  Governor  George  Dukemejian.  Senator  Maddy 's 
name  was  put  forward  as  a  possible  replacement  for  Mr.  Unruh  and  until  the  last  minute 
Senator  Maddy  thought  he  had  a  good  chance  of  receiving  that  appointment,  but  it  went  to 
someone  else.  From  then  on  Senator  many  lost  interest  in  statewide  office  and  concentrated 
his  activities  solely  on  his  legislative  responsibilities. 

Senator  Maddy  was  barred  from  running  for  reelection  to  the  Senate  in  1 998  because  of  a 
term  limits  initiative  passed  by  the  voters  in  1990.  Within  a  year  of  his  leaving  the  Senate  he 
was  diagnosed  with  lung  cancer  and  died  February  1 9, 2000.  The  two  years  from  1 998  to 
2000  were  spent  traveling,  socializing  with  old  friends,  and  dealing  with  the  difficulties  and 
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complications  of  a  very  serious  illness.  Those  who  knew  him  say  he  never  lost  his  positive 
attitude  or  his  charm  and  that  he  never  indulged  in  self  pity.  He  was  known  then  and  before 
as  “a  class  act. " 

After  1998  his  friends  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  Democratic  governor  seemed  to 
compete  in  bestowing  honors  on  him.  Not  only  was  the  Equine  Research  Center  named  for 
him  but  an  Institute  Politics  was  created  at  Fresno  State  University  in  his  name.  As  well,  his 
senate  colleagues  named  the  senate  lounge  the  Ken  Maddy  Lounge,  something  those  who 
knew  said  he  would  have  liked  very  much.  His  death  occasioned  an  outpouring  of  grief  at 
the  loss  of  someone  who  others  regarded  as  a  moderate  and  effective  voice  in  the  policies  and 
politics  of  California. 
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[Session  1,  September  14, 1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY:  Good  morning,  Senator. 

MADDY:  Good  morning. 

SENEY:  Why  don't  we  begin  by  talking  about  your  family  history.  As  I  said  on  the 

phone,  this  is  a  life  history  interview,  so  we  want  to  know  about  your 
background,  about  your  parents,  and  even  their  parents,  if  that  makes 
sense. 

MADDY:  Well,  my  grandparents  I  barely  knew.  My  folks  both  came  out  here  from 

Oklahoma.  My  dad  was  bom  in  Kansas.  My  mother  was  bom  in 
Oklahoma.  My  mother  is  still  alive.  She’s  95  years  old.  She  was  bom  in 
ought-4, 1  always  tell  her,  1904.  My  dad  was  bom  in  1901, 

SENEY :  In  those  days  they  weren’t  always  sure. 

MADDY:  That’s  right,  they  were  not  always  sure.  But  they  came  to  California  in  the 

’20s.  I  have  an  older  brother,  who’s  now  deceased,  who  was  bom  in  1924. 

SENEY :  What  was  his  name? 

MADDY:  His  name  was  Lloyd  Maddy.  Lloyd  Elmer  Maddy.  My  mother  always 

said  that  my  dad  did  two  things:  He  insisted  on  naming  my  brother  and  I 
in  some  fashion,  I  think  reflective  of  Oklahoma.  He  was  Lloyd  Elmer  and 


I  was  Kenneth  Leon.  You  don’t  see  a  lot  of  Leons  and  you  don’t  see  a  lot 
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of  Elmers  in  California.  But  I  was  bom  in  1934,  my  sister  in  ’37.  But 
they  moved  to  California.  All  my  grandparents  I  think  were  alive  when  I 
was  bom,  but  I  don’t  ever  recall  seeing  the  Maddy  side.  I  saw  my 
grandmother  one  time,  I  think,  in  Oklahoma  when  1  was  very  young. 

My  mother’s  side,  both  my  grandfather  and  grandmother,  also  came 
to  California  at  some  point  in  time.  Both  lived  to  be  93  years  old. 

Both  of  my  parents  came  from  large  families.  My  dad  had  several 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  which  1  only,  I  think,  knew  one  or  two  of  them. 
Because  they  were  both  on  the  younger  side:  My  mother,  1  think,  was  the 
second  youngest  of  nine  or  ten  kids,  and  my  father  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  I’m  not  sure  how  many  kids  on  his  side. 

My  dad  had  an  8th  grade  education.  My  mother  had  a  1 2th  grade 
education.  That  was  only  important  in  the  sense  that  I  was  the  first  one  to 
go  to  college  in  my  family,  as  we  always  said.  Education  was  not  greatly 
important  to  my  dad.  He  was  in  construction.  Actually,  he  was  a 
salesman  prior  to  World  War  II,  selling  building  materials,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  too  old  to  go  in  the  service. 

My  brother  was  just  right  at  1 8.  He  graduated  from  Dorsey  High 
School  in  Los  Angeles  —  we  lived  in  Los  Angeles  —  and  he  went  into  the 
war.  My  dad  worked  in  the  shipyards,  my  mother  worked  at  Douglas 
Aircraft.  So  they  both  were  sort  of  typical  of  families  at  that  time  during 
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In  terms  of  the  grandparents,  I  said  both  of  them  lived  to  be  93.  My 
grandparents  on  my  mother’s  side  lived  in  Tustin,  California.  So  when  I 
was  young,  a  common  weekend  —  I  mean,  I’m  just  trying  to  think  of  when 
I  grew  up.  Every  Sunday  we’d  get  in  our  car  --  we  lived  in  Inglewood,  the 
Inglewood  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  —  and  we’d  drive  down  Firestone 
Boulevard  to  Tustin,  California.  Huge,  horrendous  long  drive. 

All  the  way  down  Firestone? 

All  the  way  down  Firestone,  no  freeways,  because  my  granddad  and 
grandma  lived  on  this  little  street  in  Tustin.  I  had  two  aunts  who  lived  on 
the  same  street,  my  mother’s  two  sisters,  and  one  of  my  mother’s  brothers. 
So  this  whole  family  got  together  in  what  I  thought  was  a  large  house,  but 
during  the  campaign  in  ’78  I  went  to  see  it,  and  it  was  about  as  small  a 
place  as  you  can  imagine.  I  only  recall  it  because  it  was  always  so  hot 
there.  It  was  the  last  house  on  the  end  of  a  street  on  an  orange  grove. 

My  granddad  was  retired  and  I  just  remember  was  very  tall. 

What  had  he  done? 

He  had  been  a  farmer  and  had  retired.  I  don’t  know  when  he  retired.  I 
never  knew  that  he  worked.  I  mean,  he  always  was  retired.  My  mother 
said  he  sold  the  farms  in  Oklahoma  sometime  in  either  the  ’20s  or  ’30s 
and  came  to  California.  My  grandmother,  you  know,  they  just  lived  and 
had  the  kids. 


I  had  one  aunt  that  was  younger  than  my  mother  and  then  all  the  rest 
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of  them  are  older.  In  fact,  I  think  one  aunt  was  a  school  teacher  in  Enid, 
Oklahoma  when  my  dad  came  to  town.  What’s  significant  about  that  is 
my  dad  left  home  at  a  young  age  and  went  to  work  in  the  oil  fields,  and 
my  mother  said  when  he  came  to  town,  in  order  to  try  to  do  something  in 
education,  he  would  get  —  I  guess  that’s  maybe  how  she  met  him  —  that  he 
would  come  to  that  8th  grade  class,  which  was  the  oldest  class,  and  try  to 
study  and  try  to  attend  classes. 

As  an  adult. 

As  an  adult,  yes.  As  a  young  adult.  Because  they  married.  I’m  not  sure 
how  old  they  were  when  they  married.  Let’s  see,  I  think  they  were 
married  in  ’23,  and  so  in  ’24  she’d  have  been  20.  So  she  had  to  be 
married  at  1 8  or  so. 

Was  your  grandfather’s  family  in  the  Oklahoma  Land  Rush? 

You  know,  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  think  so.  My  mother  never  talked  much 
about  it.  They  never  owned  oil.  They  never  got  lucky,  I  know  that. 

Well,  there  wasn’t  much  around  Enid,  I  don’t  think,  in  Vinita  and  Big 
Cabin  and  that  part  of  Oklahoma. 

Yes.  You  know,  my  recollection  of  Oklahoma  is  just  those  trips  back.  At 
the  summertime,  we  would  occasionally  go  back,  and  my  dad  had  one 
brother  in  Texas,  because  I  know  he  always  took  a  suitcase  full  of  booze 
because  wherever  the  King  Ranch  was,  down  towards  the  border  of 
Mexico  —  he  had  a  brother  that  I  know  he  would  fill  up  because— 
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Was  it  a  dry  county? 

A  dry  county.  That  was  his  favorite  gift  he  would  bring  is  the  booze. 

Do  you  know  where  the  Maddy  name  came  from? 

Interestingly,  there’s  a  book  that  has  been  written  on  the  Maddy  side  by 
one  of  my  dad’s  aunts,  a  great  aunt,  who  was  a  maiden  aunt  —  Olive 
Maddy.  My  grandfather,  Sylvester  Harvey  Maddy,  had  started  to  research 
the  Maddy  name,  and  apparently  what  they’ve  concluded  is  that  everyone 
with  the  name  M-A-D-D-Y  is  related  in  some  way.  And  they  have  now 
followed  that  book  up.  I’ve  got  a  couple  of  copies;  I  should  have  probably 
thought  to  bring  those.  But  all  of  the  people  with  the  name  of  Maddy  are 
descendants  of  someone  who  came  here  —  I  think  I’m  the  fifth  generation 
Maddy  in  my  level  —  that  was  an  M-A-D-D-E-Y,  and  he  changed  his 
name  to  M-A-D-D-Y.  And  so  the  theory  was  in  this  book  that  every 
desccndent  from  that  individual  were  [related].1 
Were  they  English? 

English,  a  little  bit  of  Irish,  but  basically  English.  They’ve  tried  to  trace 
every  Maddy  in  the  country.  To  tell  you  the  significance  of  the  Maddy 
names,  I  think  I  have  more  pages  than  anybody  else.  So  it  tells  you  there’s 
not  been  a  whole  lot. 

Well,  don’t  be  so  modest. 


'  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  material  in  brackets  was  inserted  by  editor. 
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No,  no.  But  in  any  event,  the  name  Maddy  was  English  related.  And  I 
have  corresponded,  particularly  during  the  time  I  ran  for  Governor  and  so 
on,  with  these  folks  who  wrote  and  amended  that  book  and  brought  it  up 
to  date,  so  to  speak  —  it  had  to  be  in  the  ’80s  —  corresponded  with  me  to 
some  degree.  But  the  name  Maddy,  as  I  say,  I  knew  them  less.  My  Uncle 
George  Maddy,  who  was  my  dad  ’  s  youngest  brother,  lived  with  us  for  a 
while  out  here,  but  he  died  many  years  ago.  My  dad  was  killed  in  an  auto 
accident  in  1954  when  I  was  20,  and  so  it’s  been  a  long  time  since  the 
Maddy  family  has  been  around. 

I’m  much  closer  to  the  —  my  mother  was  German.  Balzer  was  her 
maiden  name,  B-A-L-Z-E-R.  I  forget  my  grandmother’s  maiden  name  but 
it  was  also  German.  But  they  had  been  here  lor  some  time.  My  granddad, 
I  think  he  was  bom  prior  to  1 860.  I’m  not  sure  when  he  was  bom,  but  he 
lived  to  be  93 . 

Was  bom  here,  do  you  think? 

Bom  here.  No,  he  was  bom  here  in  this  country. 

What  took  your  family  to  Los  Angeles? 

You  know,  I  think  my  dad  was  just  that  way.  He  wanted  to  do  something. 
I  have  a  granddaughter  who,  for  whatever  reason,  she  decided  to  —  I  know 
the  reason  —  she’s  a  swimmer  and  she  decided  to  go  to  Bloomsburg 
College  in  Pennsylvania. 

Tell  us  her  name,  by  the  way. 
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Her  name  is  Janelle.  Janelle  Hose.  H-O-S-E.  They  live  here  in 
Sacramento.  She  just  graduated  and  she  just  started  school  at  Bloomsburg 
College  in  Pennsylvania.  And  so  when  she  came  over  to  tell  me  that  she 
was  going  to  do  this  —  I  had  set  up  a  little  fund  for  all  the  kids,  for  my 
grandkids  —  and  she  had  a  question  about  whether  she  had  access  to  that 
fund  and  so  on.  Of  course,  I  said,  “Why  in  the  world  are  you  going  that 
far  away  from  home?”  Well,  she  wanted  to  go  away  from  home. 

Well,  the  point  of  the  story  I  wanted  to  make  about  my  mother  was 
my  mother  was  the  most  sympathetic  because  she  said,  “I  know  how  she’s 
going  to  feel.”  She  said,  “When  I  left  Oklahoma  to  come  to  California  for 
your  dad  to  find  work,  I’d  never  been  away  from  home.”  She  said,  “I  can 
remember  it  to  this  day.”  She  says  that  at  95,  and  she’s  not  very  talkative 
or  a  person  that  you  would  think— 

Demonstrative? 

Demonstrative  person,  yes.  Not  very  demonstrative  at  all.  But  I  said, 
“Well,  Mom,  you  ought  to  write  Janelle  a  little  note.” 

She  said,  “Well,  I’m  going  to  do  that,”  to  let  her  know— 

She  could  understand. 

Understand  what  it’s  like  to  be  that  far  away  from  home.  But  I  think  my 
dad  was  just  that  kind  of  guy.  She  said  he  was  the  kind  of  individual  that 
was  —  he  was  bold,  he  fought  with  his  dad,  he  left  home  early  and  wanted 
to  support  himself,  and  he  did  from  about  the  8th  grade,  working  in  the  oil 
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He  would  have  loved  my  being  in  politics.  Unfortunately,  he  died 
before  that. 

But  he  said  he  loved  being  a  salesman,  he  loved  people,  and  so  he 
came  out  here  and  started  selling  building  material  products.  I’m  not  sure 
whether  that  was  his  first  job,  but  I  know  that  was  what  he  was  doing  into 
the  ’30s  when  I  was  around. 

Do  you  think  you  got  some  of  your  personality  from  him? 

Well,  my  mother  is  very,  very  quiet.  My  brother  and  sister  are  quiet. 
Introverted.  I  think  there’s  a  lot  of  my  mother  in  me  too.  As  my  dad  said, 
“I  love  to  walk  into  a  room,  and  when  I  walk  out  everybody  will  know 
who  I  am  and  I’ll  know  everybody  in  the  room.”  That’s  not  me.  But  I 
think  the  more  outgoing  part  of  me  is  from  my  father.  He  did  everything. 

I  mean,  he  drank  too  much,  he  gambled  too  much,  he  worked  too  much. 
He  did  everything  to  excess.  He  was  a  goer.  That  was  him. 

As  I  said,  he  would  have  loved  being  around  when  I  was  doing  what 

I  did. 

I  take  it,  they  came  out  in  the  ’20s  then. 

My  brother  was  bom  in  ’24  and  he  was  bom  here  in  California.  I  think 
they  came  here  just  before  he  was  bom,  ’22  or  something  like  that. 

And  then  subsequently  your  mother’s  father  and  a  couple  of  sisters  and 
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They  all  came  out  here,  right.  She  came  out  here  alone.  They  were  the 
first  to  come  out. 

She  must  have  written  glowing  letters  back  about  how  wonderful 
California  was? 

I  don’t  know.  She  never  talks  much  about  this.  The  closest  she  ever  came 
was  this  expression  when  Janelle  left:  she  knows  what  it’s  like  to  be  away 
from  home. 

And,  of  course,  I  remember  those  trips  back  to  Oklahoma.  1  mean, 
those  were  long.  Highway  66,  you  know,  and  riding  in  that  car,  it  was  a 
long  trip. 

No  air  conditioning. 

And  no  air  conditioning.  And  you  didn’t  go  back  very  often.  1  mean,  they 
went  back  in  the  summertimes.  But  by  the  time  I  was  little,  by  ’34,  as  I 
say,  every  weekend,  that  was  our  trek  down  to  Tustin,  and  all  the  gang 
would  get  together.  My  granddad  would  —  when  I  finally  got  old  enough 
to  play  in  the  game,  whatever  the  game  was  —  it  was  High/Low  Jick  Jack  - 
-  you  won  points  by  the  Joker— 

A  card  game. 

Yes,  a  card  game.  All  the  men  would  sit  around  and  play  cards,  and  some 
of  the  women. 

But  my  folks  were  working  people.  He  sold  building  materials  and 
then  they  both  went  into  the  shipyards  and  aircraft  factory.  And  then 
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when  the  war  finished,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  obviously  the  boon  in 
California  was  to  build  houses.  If  you  were  a  contractor  and  you  had 
materials,  opportunities  were  unlimited. 

Well,  his  old  contacts  that  he  had  from  the  building  material  days,  he 
and  a  friend  of  the  family  —  a  guy  named  Bill  Foster  —  began  a  plastering 
contractor’s  business.  He  was  all  like  Cost  Plus.  I  mean,  he  had  the  best 
access  to  building  materials  and  plastering  materials,  so  they  started  a 
plastering  contractor’s  business.  He  carried  hod.  He  was  a  little  guy  —  he 
was  only  about  5’10”  or  something,  about  145  pounds  —  and  he  carried 
hod  and  Foster  was  a  plasterer. 

In  those  days  we  had  one  crew,  another  plasterer,  so  there’s  two 
plasterers  and  my  dad,  and  then  we  had  a  black  crew.  In  those  days 
everything  was  separate  because  I  can  always  remember  it,  Big  Eddy  he 
was  the  hod  carrier  for  the  other  crew. 

Big  Eddy? 

Big  Eddy.  He  was  a  black  hod  carrier,  and  then  the  other  two  plasterers. 
And  that  was  the  first  time  he  ever  really  made  any  money.  It  was  by 
1948.  I  remember,  because  he  used  to  joke  about  his  counterparts  from 
Oklahoma  as  being  “Okie  rich.”  I  know  the  first  $5,000  he  ever  got 
together  he  bought  a  1 946  Fleetwood  Cadillac.  And  so  only  later  in  life  I 
could  say,  you  know,  you  talk  about  Okie  rich. 

Well,  the  second  $5,000,  he  bought  —  I  mean,  my  folks  loved 
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gambling.  They  loved  to  play  cards  and  they  loved  the  horseracing.  So 
my  love  of  the  horseracing  game  -- 1  can  remember  going  to  the  races  all 
my  life.  Of  course,  it  was  shut  down  during  the  war,  but  I  have  a  little 
memory  of  pre-war.  But  from  1944/45  when  the  racing  started  again, 
every  Saturday  that’s  what  we  did,  we  went  to  the  horse  races.  By  that 
time  we  had  —  well,  hadn’t  moved  to  Inglewood  yet,  but  we  were  close 
enough  to  either  go  to  Santa  Anita  or  Hollywood  Park  and  the 
summertimes  an  occasional  trip  to  Del  Mar. 

The  point  is,  in  1948,  the  second  $5,000,  he  bought  a  racehorse. 

And  so  the  great  love  of  horseracing  began.  And  the  horse  won  it’s  first 
time  we  ran  it.  I  still  have  a  photograph  of  that  first  win.  We  were  all 
bitten,  the  whole  family  was  bitten,  with  the  horseracing  bug. 

I’ll  bet. 

But  as  I  say,  [we  were]  working  people. 

Was  that  profitable  for  him,  by  the  way,  do  you  think? 

The  horseracing  business  was  the  same  as  it  is  today.  I  mean,  I’ve  got 
horses,  and  it’s  mostly  outgo.  It’s  the  great  love  of  the  sport.  It’s  pretty 
hard  to  make  any  money  at  it.  He  was  not  the  right  guy  to  be  in  the  game, 
but  they  loved  it  so  much  that  he  and  this  guy  Bill  Foster  bought  some 
horses  and  got  in  the  game.  He  was  killed  in  ’54,  so  it  was  only  a  six-year 
period  that  we  had  some  horses.  The  first  summer  I  could  work  away 
from  the  construction,  which  I  hated,  I  went  to  work  at  the  racetrack  when 
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I  was  16,  working  on  the  backstretch. 

But  the  folks,  they  had  a  group  of  old  Oklahoma  friends.  My  mother 
is  the  last;  there 're  none  of  them  left  anymore.  On  Wednesdays  and 
Saturday  nights,  they’d  play  penny  ante  poker  in  somebody’s  home.  So 
we  as  kids,  1  can  remember  vividly,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights  we 
would  go  over  and  we’d  sit  around  and  go  to  sleep  at  the  house  and  then 
be  awakened  and  get  back  in  the  car  and  drive  home.  That  was  their 
recreation.  They  essentially  ran  with  folks  that  loved  to  play,  almost  all  of 
them  were  from  Oklahoma,  penny  ante  poker  and  then  go  to  the  races  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  That  was  really  the  recreation  that  we  had. 

My  dad  was  not  very  interested  in  education  necessarily.  It  was  all  I 
could  do  to  go  to  college.  And  my  brother,  when  he  got  out  of  the  service, 
it  was  a  tragedy  because  he  should  have  gone  on  but  my  dad  had  taught  us 
both  —  well,  my  brother  went  in  the  war  when  he  was  18.  He  had  left 
home  —  my  dad  and  he  didn’t  get  along  —  so  he  was  up  in  [LasJ  Vegas 
working  in  construction  with  another  friend  of  my  dad’s,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  went  right  in  the  Navy.  And  when  he  came  out,  instead 
of  going  into  college  or  anything,  my  dad  had  already  taught  him  how  to 
plaster,  the  same  as  I  did. 

I  had  an  apprentice  plastering  license  when  I  was  16  years  old,  the 
last  summer  I  worked  on  the  jobs.  But  my  brother  went  to  work  with  my 
dad.  I  always  say  it  was  a  tragedy  because  he  should  have  gone  on  to 
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college.  He  was  a  bright  guy  and  should  have  done  that  instead  of  what  he 
did,  which  is  staying  in  the  construction  game,  because  it  got  much 
tougher  after  that.  And  I  was  lucky  to  go  to  college,  only  because  he 
really  thought  he’d  given  me  the  ultimate  tool,  which  was  the  plastering. 

A  good  trade. 

A  good  trade,  yes. 

What  do  you  remember  about  school?  You  must  have  started  about  1940, 

I  would  think. 

I  was  bom  in  Santa  Monica.  When  I  ran  for  Governor  in  ’78  I  went  down 
there  one  time  and  I  was  speaking  in  the  Santa  Monica  area  and  I  said,  “I 
was  bom  here  in  Santa  Monica.”  Of  course,  you  throw  a  little  piece  in 
that  would  be  attractive. 

And  one  guy  said,  “Well,  where?” 

And  I  said,  “Well,  I  forget  the  name  of  the  hospital.” 

“Well,  where’ d  you  live?” 

And  I  said,  “On  Federal  Avenue.”  And  I  said,  “Right  below  Santa 
Monica  Boulevard,”  which  is  now  one  block  from  the  freeway. 

He  said,  “Son,  that’s  not  Santa  Monica.”  He  said,  “That’s  West  Los 
Angeles.” 

Big  difference.  Big  difference.  That  was  the  poorer  part  of  that 
area.  We  lived  right  off  of  Federal  Avenue.  I  went  to  school  there,  I  think 
kindergarten,  and  then  in  ’35  he  built  --  no,  it  had  to  be  ’37  because  I 
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didn’t  go  to  school  there  at  all,  I  couldn’t  have,  because  in  ’37  he  built  a 
house  in  Windsor  Hills,  which  is  right  off  of  Slauson  Boulevard.  All  those 
areas  I  lived  in  Los  Angeles  are  essentially  now  African-American  areas, 
they’re  all  black  areas,  but  Windsor  Hills  was  the  nicest  home  we  ever 
had.  He  had  built  that,  I  think  it  was  in  ’37.  And  so  I  went  to  school  at 
54th  Street  School  between  there  and  the  fourth  grade. 

And  one  of  the  great  masterful  strokes,  my  mother  laughs  about  it  in 
a  way,  my  dad  was  able  to  sell  the  house  that  he  built  for  $5,000  —  it  was  a 
very  nice  home  --  [he  sold  it]  for  $1 1,000,  and  he  thought  he  could  move 
back  into  the  place  --  he  had  a  rental,  a  little  house  on  Federal  Avenue  he 
had  owned  --  but  there  was  rent  control,  so  we  could  not  get  that  house 
back  and  he  had  to  go  buy  another  house.  Well,  we  ended  up  at  68th  and 
Western,  which  is  right  now  really  in  the  depth  of  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
and  we  had  a  little  two  bedroom  house  with  one  bath.  We  had  an  icebox, 
an  ice  icebox.  You  know,  we  had  to  dump  the  water. 

I  went  to  school  then  at  Raymond  Avenue.  It  was  only  funny 
because  two  or  three  of  the  legislators,  the  black  legislators,  are  all  from 
Raymond  Avenue  now.  They  said,  “What  were  you  doing  in  that  school?” 

I  said,  “Well,”  in  whatever  year  it  was,  “I  had  to  start  school  at  5 
years  old,  from  ‘34- ’3 9.”  When  I  started  school  it  was  all  low-income 
white. 

I  had  a  good  time.  I  mean,  I  was  good  in  school.  I  was  very  good  in 
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school.  At  Raymond  Avenue,  at  the  4th  grade,  I  was  in  what  they  called 
an  opportunity  room,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grade.  The  experiment  then  was 
just  recycle  them.  It’s  the  same  stuff  you  see  today.  Opportunity  room,  or 
whatever  they  call  it  now,  in  which  we  were  supposed  to  write  poetry  and 
do  things  that  were  creative  and  so  on. 

Gifted  program. 

Gifted  program,  right.  Oh,  much  later  on  at  UCLA  [University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles]  Law,  I  ran  into  a  bunch  of  kids  that  were  from 
the  same  program.  All  of  us  turned  out  to  be  pretty  bad  students  because 
we  were  so  lackadaisical  and  made  it  so  easy  in  grammar  school.  By  the 
time  we  went  on  to  high  school  we  didn’t  do  as  well.  But  then  it  was 
interesting  only  because  a  lot  of  us  were  back  at  —  after  having  served  in 
the  military,  back  going  to  school,  finally  coming  back  to  ourselves. 

But  we  moved  right  after  that. 

Let  me  ask  you  what  memories  you  have  of  World  War  II. 

My  brother  was  in,  and  so  we  had  the  star  in  the  window.  I  can  remember 
that  at  68th  Street.  Basically,  he  was  gone  in  the  South  Pacific  almost  all 
the  time.  He  came  home  maybe  once  or  twice,  that  I  recall.  My  mother 
and  he  had  a  code  and  she  had  a  map  on  the  wall  in  which  she  would 
follow  it,  whatever  the  code  was.  They  wrote  to  each  other  and  he  would 
in  some  fashion  tell  her  essentially  where  he  was,  so  she  would  keep  track 
of  it.  I  recall  that.  And  then  everything  just  centered  around  him.  We 
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followed  the  war. 

My  mother  has  always  been'  very  intelligent.  My  dad  just  worked 
hard.  My  mother  would  read  a  lot  and  insisted  -  when  you  mentioned 
about  school  --  insisted  we  do  well  in  school.  In  fact,  it’s  only 
coincidental  but  I  guess  Sunday,  my  oldest  daughter,  whose  daughter 
when  to  college,  she  has  a  son  who  is  a  sophomore  at  school  here  at 
McClatchy  High  School,  and  came  over  to  tell  me  that  she  wanted  me  to 
talk  to  my  grandson  because  he  had  got  booted  off  the  water  polo  team. 
He’s  a  good  swimmer.  In  fact,  the  granddaughter  who  went  back  to 
Bloomsburg,  that’s  why  she  went.  She’s  a  good  swimmer.  She’s  not 
Division  1  but  she  got  a  scholarship  to  go  back  there,  and  she  sought  this 
out  herself.  She  was  smart  enough.  She  knows  she  can’t  swim  Division 
1,  so  this  is  a  Division  2  school,  which  really  impressed  me.  Suddenly, 
you  got  a  little  kid  who’s  your  grandchild  and  then  one  day  they 
intelligently  sit  down  and  tell  you  why  they’re  making  these  decisions.  It 
was  interesting. 

But  my  mother  was  there  on  Sunday  when  my  daughter  was  telling 
us  about  that,  and  my  mother  didn’t  say  much  for  quite  a  while,  and  then 
she  said,  “Well,  what  about  his  report  card?” 

And  she  said,  “Well,  we  didn’t  see  his  report  card.” 

She  said,  “What  do  you  mean  you  didn’t  see  his  report  card?”  She 
said,  “He  had  to  bring  a  report  card  home.” 
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And  so,  I  mean,  I  cut  in  because  I  knew  my  mother  wasn’t  being 
critical,  she  was  asking  a  question.  I  said,  “Well,  they  were  probably  all 
wrapped  up  in  Janelle  going  away  to  school.” 

And  my  mother  said,  “Well,  I  knew  when  report  card  time  was  and  I 
never  missed  a  report  card.” 

Which  was  absolutely  true.  I  mean,  you  could  have  —  like  I’d  have 
mostly  A’s,  but  if  I  had  a  B,  the  question  was  never  about  what  I  did  with 
the  A’s,  the  question  was  why  the  B’s  were  there.  And  so  my  daughter 
got  a  little  lesson  from  her  great  grandmother  saying,  you  know,  what  in 
the  world’s  going  on  here?  But  she  was  very  careful  about  the  school  and 
—  I  lost  the  train  of  thought  here. 

Well,  you  were  saying  that  you  were  in  the  gifted  program  and  your 
mother  was  the  one  who  encouraged  it. 

Right,  pushed  education.  My  dad  just  wouldn’t  take  any  excuses.  I  mean, 
you  didn’t  miss  school,  you  didn’t  mess  up.  There  was  always  the  threat 
that  he  was  going  to  be  called  in,  although  he  was  rarely  called  in.  He  was 
the  threat  my  mother  would  always  hold  out. 

He  was  the  hammer. 

He  was  the  hammer. 

Then  I  was  athletic,  so  I  played  a  lot  of  sports  all  through  grammar 
school.  I  was  always  reasonably  good  in  sports.  We  moved  at  the  6th 
grade.  We  moved  to  Inglewood  and  got  out  of  that  little  house  at  68th  and 
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Western  and  moved  to  Momingside  Park,  Manchester  and  Crenshaw.  I 
went  to  Crozier  Intermediate  School  and  then  went  to  Inglewood  High 
School.  And  so  I  spent  my  high  school  years  there. 

And  you  were  talking  about  the  war  —  let’s  go  back  to  the  war  thing. 
Basically,  we  centered  about  the  war  was  following  my  brother,  and  they 
had  the  little  code.  And  he  would  come  home;  we  saw  him  home  a  couple 
of  times.  And  my  brother  was  a  very  handsome  guy,  very  good  looking 
guy.  And  so  all  during  the  war  we  followed,  in  that  context,  where  he 
was,  what  was  going  on.  He  was  on  an  LST  [Landing  Ship  Tank],  a 
landing  craft,  so  he  was  involved  in  all  of  the  landings  but  not  the  point  to 
where  he  ever  faced  combat. 

He  was  very  low  key  and  didn’t  ever  come  back  and  tell  us  a  lot  of 
stories  about  the  war.  Of  course,  we  were  kids;  we’d  ask  him  questions. 
He  was  a  motor  machinist’s  mate,  so  he  stayed  down  below.  And  1  kept 
saying,  “Didn’t  you  ever  go  up  on  top  and  watch?” 

He  said,  “Why?  They’re  shooting  up  there.  No,  I  stayed  down 
below.”  They’d  been  torpedoed  a  couple  of  times  but  never  hit. 

So  it  was  sort  of  uneventful  except  for  the  fact  he  was  gone  for  so 
long,  and  then  when  he  finally  came  home,  that  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
war. 

At  my  age,  you  knew  it.  You  know,  you  hated  the  Japanese,  you 
hated  the  Germans.  Other  than  that,  and  watch  the  war  movies.  And 
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that’s  about  it  at  that  stage. 

Were  there  any  Japanese  kids  in  your  school  who  disappeared  in 
December  ’41? 

No.  The  home  we  lived  in,  in  Santa  Monica,  which  I  lived  there  a  couple 
of  years,  I  guess,  before  I  moved  to  Windsor  Hills-- 
This  was  actually  the  home  in  West  Los  Angeles. 

Yes,  West  Los  Angeles.  That  area  was  all  Japanese,  but  I  have  no 
memory  of  being  around  Japanese  kids.  At  the  time  I  moved  to  Windsor 
Hills,  which  is  now  black,  there  were  no  blacks.  Obviously,  it  was  all 
white.  Even  though  the  schools  I  went  to  are  all  now,  almost  a  hundred 
percent,  minority  schools,  there  were  no  minorities  in  all  the  times  I  was 
there.  In  fact,  a  group  of  us  were  talking  about  Inglewood  High  School. 

In  fact,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  buddy  of  mine  from  high  school  lives  up  here 
not  too  far  away,  [he]  talked  to  me  yesterday.  We  were  just  recounting  the 
days  at  school  because  we  were  talking  about  how  big  the  kids  —  he 
played  football,  too,  at  Inglewood  --  that  we  did  not  have  a  single  minority 
that  we  can  recall  during  the  time  I  went  to  school.  I  had  no  influence.  I 
mean,  I  had  no  recollection  of  the  Japanese  situation. 

Were  you  aware  that  the  racetracks  were  used  as  a  place  to  gather  the 
Japanese? 

Only  afterwards.  Yes,  that  was  Santa  Anita  and  all  these  guys  I’ve  talked 
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What  about  high  school?  What  are  your  memories  of  intermediate  and 
high  school? 

I  was  more  of  a  student  in  7th  and  8th  grade  and  played  all  the  sports 
available.  Sports  were  a  big  thing  in  my  life  because  I  was  good  at  it  and  I 
was  a  good  student.  When  I  started  Inglewood  High  School,  I  played 
baseball,  and  then,  of  course,  the  big  sport  was  football  in  those  days,  and 
so  I  started  playing  football  as  a  sophomore  at  Inglewood  High  School. 
Did  you  play  first  string? 

Yes,  I  played  first  string. 

What  position? 

I  was  a  tackle.  I  finally  got  to  be  1 85,  but  a  180-pound  tackle.  And  was 
the  acting  captain  on  the  team.  Did  a  lot  of  that.  I  was  president  of  the 
Big  I  Club  --  the  Big  I  was  the  lettermen’s  club  -  in  my  senior  year. 

Basically  it  was  good  times.  High  school  was  a  good  time  for  me.  It 
was  a  great  time.  I  didn’t  date  much.  Didn’t  date  much  until  my  last  year. 
My  brother,  who  was  so  handsome,  had  women  from  day  one,  would 
always  rag  about  the  fact  that  I  was  a  little  slow.  He  said,  “Where  are  the 
girls?” 

1  was  kind  of  heavyset  and  had  kinky,  curly  hair.  This  is  the  way  it 
was  more  than  -  since  it  fell  out  because  of  chemotherapy,  it’s  come  back 
in  more  like  it  used  to  be. 

It  is  kind  of  wavy. 
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Ob,  this  used  to  be  the  whole  head  was  just  kinky  curly. 

How’d  you  get  rid  of  that?  Just  time? 

Just  time.  Yes,  time  and  the  blow  dryers  and  stuff,  so  it  worked  it  out. 

But  now  that  it’s  come  back  in  after  the  chcmo,  this  is  the  way  it  used  to 
be. 

I  like  it. 

Yes,  so  do  my  friends.  They  all  say  it’s  better. 

Side  A] 

1,  SideB] 

You  were  saying  that  when  you  were  in  high  school  you  were  kind  of 
pudgy  and  kinky-haired,  and  as  I  was  saying,  looking  at  you  today  no  one 
would  think  that. 

A  big  transition.  I  had  worked  in  construction,  and  by  the  time  I  got  to  be 
a  sophomore  I  weighed  almost  200  pounds.  The  only  time  I  ever  got 
above  200, 1  think  I  weighed  205.  And  that  year  I  convinced  my  dad  that  1 
didn’t  want  to  work  construction.  I  hated  to  work  in  construction,  I  hated 
being  dirty.  I  worked  helping  him  on  the  construction  job.  I  wanted  to  go 
work  at  the  racetrack,  because  in  ’48  he  had  gotten  this  horse  and  I  loved 
going  out  to  the  barns  and  loved  working  with  the  horses.  So  I  talked  to 
our  trainer  and  he  said  if  you  want  to  work  during  the  summer  come  out. 

We  lived  right  behind  the  racetrack  in  Elollywood  Park,  and  so  that’s 
where  they  raced  in  June  of  1950,  and  1  went  out  and  got  a  license,  what 
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they  call  a  “hot  walker.”  The  guy  who,  after  a  horse  works  out  in  the 
morning,  you  walk  the  horse  and  cool  him  off.  They  now  have  automatic 
walkers,  but  in  those  days-- 

Oh,  really?  They  have  something  they  hook  them  to? 

They  hook  them  to  and  now  they  walk  around.  But  in  those  days  we 
walked  a  horse.  “Cooled  the  horse  out”  is  what  they  called  it.  You 
walked  them  for  30  minutes  after  they  galloped  so  that  they  kind  of  cooled 
themselves  out  and  quit  sweating  and  then  you  brushed  them  off  and  put 
them  in  the  stalls. 

You  needed  a  license  for  this. 

I  got  a  license. 

From? 

From  Hollywood  Park,  from  the  Horseracing  Board,  as  long  as  you  were 
1 6.  They  had  a  dormitory  then  for  kids  —  they  don’t  have  it  anymore  --  or 
I  was  close  enough  at  home  so  I  could  ride  -- 1  had  a  motor  scooter  I  could 
ride  back  and  forth.  So  I  started  working  at  the  racetrack.  I  worked  part 
of  that  year,  that  June,  and  then  in  July  every  summer  they’d  go  to  Del 
Mar.  So  I  convinced  my  mom  that  I  could  work  at  the  track,  sleep  in  the 
tack  rooms  where  the  grooms  slept,  over  the  bams,  and  go  down  to  Del 
Mar. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  was  away  from  home,  and  that  year  at  spring 
practice,  I’ll  never  forget  it  -- 1  was  playing  tackle,  up  to  200  pounds  -- 
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and  I  wasn’t  up  to  200  pounds  the  way  you  should  be,  which  was  from 
working  out  with  weights  and  so  on.  I  was  just  getting  fat.  And  I  went  to 
Del  Mar  and  1  came  back  in  September  to  report  for  football  practice  and  I 
weighed  1 75  pounds.  I’d  lost  all  that  weight  from  staying  up  late  and 
being  the  first  time  away  from  home.  It  wasn’t  drinking  or  anything  like 
that.  I  wasn’t  doing  real  bad  things  but  I  was  doing  everything  I  could  — 
staying  awake.  I  was  just  having  the  ball  of  my  life  staying  away  from 
home. 

Your  mother  must  have  cooked  German  style,  I  would  think.  A  lot  of 
potatoes. 

No,  she  was  just  all-American  style  of  meat  and  potatoes. 

Big  portions. 

Casseroles,  big  portions,  all  those.  She  always  kept  her  weight.  My  dad 
was  real  little.  So  it  wasn’t  a  tendency.  I  just  was  the  only  one.  My 
brother,  I  don’t  think,  ever  got  above  170  pounds.  He  was  small,  but  I  was 
getting  fat  not  doing  enough  exercise,  even  though  I  was  athletic.  But  I 
came  back  at  1 75  pounds  and  built  back  up  to  1 80. 

But  that  first  summer  was  the  experience  of  my  life.  I  loved  it,  loved 
being  at  the  track,  loved  being  on  my  own. 

Let’s  talk  about  that  a  little  because  when  I  came  in  this  morning  you 
mentioned  you  had  just  come  back  from  Kentucky  where  you  had 
received  an  important  award.  This  has  been  a  life-long  interest  of  yours. 
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Right.  My  folks  loved  it.  Their  principal,  I  guess,  avocation,  hobby,  and 
so  on,  was  horseracing.  They  fulfilled  a  dream  in  :48  when  they  were  able 
to  get  a  horse.  They  never  had  more  than  two  horses  that  they  ran.  We 
were  fairly  lucky,  not  real  lucky.  And  so  at  1 6  I  went  to  work  at  the 
racetrack  and  I  worked  every  summer. 

Did  it  appeal  to  you  right  away? 

I  just  loved  it.  I  loved  being  around  the  horses.  I  basically  have  never 
liked  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  I  prefer  working  every  day.  I  like  doing 
something  all  the  time.  I  never  have  enjoyed  just  sitting  around.  So  the 
racetrack  is  every  day  something  new.  Every  day  you  wake  up  and  go 
down  and  the  horses  are  changing,  something  is  happening  different. 
You’re  getting  ready  for  this  next  race.  I  mean,  I  love  the  atmosphere.  1 
liked  the  fun  and  excitement  that  was  there. 

Did  you  see  that  you  had  a  feel  for  the  animals?  Some  people  get  along 
with  animals  and  some  don’t. 

I  got  along  pretty  good.  I  never  rode.  More  because  as  my  sister  would 
say,  1  never  liked  to  do  anything  I  couldn’t  do  well.  If  I  could  have 
practiced  riding  without  anybody  seeing  me,  I  probably  would  have  tried 
to  ride.  But  I  was  too  heavy  to  be  an  exercise  rider  or  anything  like  that. 
There  was  no  reason  for  me  to  ride.  But  I  got  along  fine  with  the  horses 
and  had  a  decent  feel  for  them. 


It  influenced  my  life  to  the  extent  that  part  of  my  dad  not  necessarily 
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caring  for  education  that  I  worked  the  two  summers.  Well,  let’s  see,  at  16 
I  might  have  worked  three  summers  before  I  left  high  school.  When  I 
decided  what  I  was  doing  do  --  of  course,  the  Korean  War  had  popped  out 
by  that  time.  I  actually  had  an  academic  football  scholarship  to  Stanford. 

It  was  proposed  to  me  and  my  dad  just  said,  “No,  you  can’t  do  that.”  I 
mean,  we  couldn’t  afford  it. 

By  that  time  he  had  gotten  into  trouble  financially  in  the  construction 
business.  And  in  the  middle  of  my  senior  year  in  high  school,  he  had 
moved  up  to  Fresno  as  a  result  of  a  friend  of  his  offering  him  a  job.  His 
own  construction  work,  he  was  finishing  up  some  homes  down  in  L.  A. 
and  left  my  brother  with  those,  which  were  all  losers.  My  dad  and  my 
brother  stayed  on  and  finished  those  jobs.  And  so  then  he  moved  up  to 
Fresno,  and  the  question  was  what  we  were  going  to  do.  And  my  mother 
was  willing  to  wait  until  the  summertime  until  my  sister,  who  was  three 
years  younger  ~  she  was  in  high  school,  had  just  started  high  school  at 
Momingside  High  as  a  freshman  --  then  we  were  all  going  to  move  up  and 
I  was  going  to  be  a  senior. 

I  wanted  to  go  to  college,  wanted  to  take  the  Stanford  scholarship 
because  I  was  a  decent  football  player.  I  wasn’t  good  but  I  was,  I  think  it 
was,  runner  up  All  League  as  a  tackle,  and  so  on.  In  those  days  you  could 
play  at  my  weight.  So  the  guy  he  went  to  work  for  up  in  Fresno  went  out 
to  Fresno  State,  and  they  said,  “Well,  they’ll  offer  you  a  scholarship  up 
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here.  You  can  at  least  get  on  the  team  scholarship  and  get  on  the  training 
table  and  they’ll  try  you  out  at  Fresno  State  College.”  And  so  that  was 
how  I  went  to  Fresno  State  and  why  I  moved  to  Fresno.  My  folks  were 
going  to  move  there  anyway. 

But  the  other  allure  that  allured  me  up  there  was  the  fact  that  they 
had  an  agricultural  school.  So  by  this  time  I  was  so  enthralled  with  the 
racing  game  that  when  they  had  an  agricultural  school,  I  could  come  up 
and  become  an  ag  major.  And  of  course,  the  other  consideration  was  do 
you  want  to  go  to  Korea,  and  the  answer  was  signing  up  for  ROTC 
[Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps].  So  I  came  up  and  tried  out. 

It  got  you  a  deferment. 

Yes.  I  tried  out  for  football,  and  of  course,  that  was  mandatory.  The 
coach  on  the  football  team  —  everybody  that  came  out  for  football 
automatically  had  to  sign  up  for  ROTC.  He  didn’t  want  to  lose  his  team. 
So  we  all  were  signed  up  for  ROTC  and  I  made  the  team  as  a  freshman  at 
Fresno  State.  In  fact,  made  the  varsity  and  played  third  string  tackle  in 
1952. 

As  I  say,  the  horseracing,  and  became  an  ag  major  which  was,  I 
found  out  much  later,  was  absolutely  totally  useless  for  me.  I  had 
absolutely  no  reason  to  do  it. 

Did  it  not  give  you  some  bona  fides  in  politics  with  the  agricultural 
interests  perhaps? 
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Where  it  came  back  to  reward  me  was  in  1970  when  I  ran  [for  the 
Assembly],  because  being  an  ag  major  from  Fresno  was  the  big  attraction, 
even  though  I  was  not  anywhere  close  to  being  a  farmer.  But  I  took  all  the 
courses.  They  were  relatively  easy  courses  to  take  and  so  on. 

But  as  I  say,  the  horseracing  game,  and  I  really  had  sort  of  dreams  of 
going  back  to  the  track  in  some  fashion. 

Did  you  work  again  at  the  track  when  you  went  to  Fresno? 

For  two  years  in  high  school,  and  then  when  I  went  to  Fresno  State  every 
summer  I’d  go  back  and  work  at  the  tracks. 

Go  back  to  Southern  California  and  work. 

Right.  So  I  worked  every  summer  from  age  16  until  I  graduated  from 
college  in  1957. 

You  mentioned  that  first  year  when  you  went  down  to  Del  Mar  for,  I 
guess,  the  July  session  and  managed  to  trim  down  25  pounds  through,  I 
expect,  carousing  and  staying  up  late  and  not  eating  properly  and  doing  all 
the  things  you  do  as  soon  as  you  get  out  from  under  parental  gaze. 

Exactly  right. 

And  then  you  go  back  in  the  summers.  Obviously,  you’re  on  your  own 
then.  You  have  a  nice  smile  on  your  face,  Senator. 

Yes,  it  was  good  times. 

Talk  about  that.  What  is  the  culture  like  of  the  jockeys  and  the  tack  people 
and  the  ones  like  yourself?  What  goes  on? 
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you  run  into  a  wide  range  of  people.  It’s  changed  a  little  bit  because 
almost  all  of  the  backstrctch  people  today  are  Mexicans,  illegal  or  legal. 
They  try  to  cull  out  the  illegals.  But  in  my  day  it  was  sort  of  unspoken  but 
generally  said  among  people  that  the  Mexicans  were  not  good  grooms.  In 
the  early  ’50s,  a  trainer  would  have  an  all-black  working  crew  or  they’d  be 
all  white.  They’d  all  be  young  guys.  In  fact,  a  good  number  of  the 
trainers  that  are  around  today,  the  older  ones,  are  all  guys  that  were 
working  around  the  track  just  like  I  was.  I  mean,  you  come  and  you  start 
by  walking  the  horses  and  then  you  move  to  a  groom  and  then  try  to  be  an 
assistant  trainer,  and  then  either  go  on  to  be  a  veterinarian  or  you  become 
a  trainer  or  something  of  that  nature.  But  it’s  a  great  love  of  the  game. 

It’s  never  paid  much.  Didn’t  have  to  work  real  hard  but  you  got  up  every 
morning  at  4:30  to  feed  the  horses  and  you  worked  all  morning.  When  the 
afternoon  came  you  raced  your  horses.  But  it  was  a  lot  of  thrill  and 
excitement.  1  don’t  know,  there’s  something  about  it. 

It’s  funny,  this  guy,  Frank  Stronach,  back  in  Kentucky,  he  was  the 
host  at  his  ranch.  This  is  the  guy  from  Canada  who  bought  Santa  Anita 
Racetrack  and  he’s  a  very  wealthy  guy. 

SENE  Y :  Whom  y  ou  j  ust  visited. 

Just  visiting,  yes.  He  made  a  statement  the  other  day  at  this  meeting  and 
it’s  basically  true.  He  said  anybody  who’s  been  around  the  races  who 
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loves  horses  I  like.  And  it’s  really  true.  Whatever  it  is,  they’re  just  good 
people.  1  mean,  you  just  have  a  good  time.  I  loved  going.  They’d  always 
try  to  hold  a  job  for  me  in  some  fashion.  I’d  go  back  and  we  just  had  fun. 
What’s  the  relationship  between,  as  you  stated,  the  backstretch  people  and 
the  ones  who  own  the  horses  and  the  ones  who  gamble  on  the  horses? 

Any  connection  between  those  people? 

The  fans  who  just  gamble  on  the  horses  have  very  little  knowledge  or 
recognition  of  the  people  who  work  on  the  backstretch.  The  owners  of  the 
horses  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  people  who  take  care  of  the  horses.  I 
found  that  most  owners  really  like  to  come  back  to  the  backstretch.  The 
best  part  of  the  day  for  me  when  I’m  out  at  the  races  is  to  go  in  the 
morning  and  watch  the  training  activities  and  watch  the  horses  being 
cooled  out  and  to  be  back  there  with  the  guys  who  arc  taking  care  of  the 
horses.  That’s  what’s  fun.  Like  when  I  go  down  to  Del  Mar,  I  get  up 
every  morning  early  and  go  out  to  the  track  at  seven  and  watch  the 
training. 

A  lot  of  the  owners  will  do  that. 

A  lot  of  owners  do  that  because  that’s  the  fun  part.  That’s  the  part  that 
you  get  the  feel  for  the  horse  training  and  you  kind  of  fall  in  love  with  the 
horses  and  the  whole  activity.  So  there’s  a  relationship  between  the 
people  who  work  on  the  backstretch  and  the  people  who  are  involved 
generally  with  the  game. 
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There’s  just  a  certain  atmosphere,  and  there’s  always  the  hope.  I 
mean,  everybody,  1  don’t  care  how  bad  you’re  doing,  you  rarely  use  the 
word  “won”  —  “I  won  a  race.”  You  always  say,  “I  win  a  race.  I  win  two 
last  year.  I  win  three  races  last  year.”  I  mean,  it’s  sort  of  an  expression.  I 
don’t  know  why  it  is  that  people  don’t  want  to  use  the  word  “won,”  as  it 
was  past  tense,  but  there’s  certain  expressions.  And  the  question  would 
be,  “Are  you  doing  any  good?” 

People  call  me  Kenny;  it’s  the  only  place  they  ever  call  me  Kenny. 
But  I  used  to  remark  about  the  fact  that  I’d  leave,  go  back  to  school,  come 
back  in  July  and  I’d  be  back  at  the  track  and  I’d  walk  by  somebody.  It 
would  not  be  the  normal  thing:  you’d  go  over  and  give  a  hug  or  shake 
hands  and  say,  “I  haven’t  seen  you  for  a  year.”  It’d  be  you  walk  by  and 
the  guy  says,  “Who  do  you  like  today?  Have  you  got  a  winner  today? 
Who  do  you  like  today?”  That’s  the  way  the  racetrack  goes. 

As  if  you  were  there  yesterday. 

Yes.  And  I  can  go  by  and  “Hey,  Kenny.  Do  you  like  anything  today?” 
I’ve  been  gone  for  a  year.  I  can  go  now.  I  go  back  now  and  the  same 
thing,  the  same  guys,  you  know,  some  of  the  guys,  “Hey,  Kenny,  what’s 
going  on?  I  read  about  you.”  Now  they  say  a  little  bit  more  obviously. 
They  say,  “I  read  about  you.” 

But  it’s  hard  to  explain.  Just  a  real  love  game. 

I  think  you’re  explaining  it  well. 
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It’s  the  love  of  the  game. 

I  wish  the  tape  would  capture  the  look  on  your  face  because  your  face  is 
very  bright,  you’re  smiling,  your  eyes  are  bright.  I  mean,  obviously  this 
means  a  great  deal  personally  to  you. 

It  does.  There’s  a  fellow  who  just  recently  got  into  the  game  in  a  big  way 
and  bought  some  horses,  a  very  wealthy  guy,  and  I  had  run  into  him.  He 
saw  me  this  last  summer  and  he  says,  “You  know  why  I’m  in  the  game?” 

I  said,  “No.” 

He  said,  “Well,  when  I  first  met  you,  that  night  we  had  dinner,  you 
and  John  Harris  talked  about  the  two  years  or  three  years  that  you  ran 
horses.”  I  had  a  champion  horse  called  Work  the  Crowd  who  was 
California  Champion  Filly  as  a  two-year-old.  John  and  I  owned  her.  We 
bred  her.  We  had  the  mare,  John  had  the  stallion.  We  bred  her,  raised  her. 
So  it  was  50/50  then. 

Yes,  50/50.  We  raised  her  and  she  was  Champion  two-year-old  filly. 
Champion  three-year-old  filly,  and  then  in  her  fourth  year  she  was 
Champion  Turf  Horse  of  California.  Won  a  lot.  I  won  $640,000  and  we 
raced  her  all  around  the  country. 

And  so  I  was  telling  this  guy  about  this  experience  and  how  much 
fun  we  had  and  traveling  to  Chicago  when  we  won  the  big  stakes  at 
Arlington  Park  in  Chicago,  and  I  went  through  that  whole  thing.  He  said  - 
-  only  reflecting  what  you  said  —  he  said,  “You  were  so  enthralled  about 
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it.”  He  said,  “Anything  that's  that  much  fun  Eve  got  to  do.”  He  was  a 
gambler,  he  liked  to  gamble  on  the  horses.  He  said,  “I  just  figure  I  have  to 
be  doing  what  you’re  doing.”  Of  course,  he’s  still  waiting  to  get  the  good 
horse  to  do  what  we  did.  But  there’s  no  doubt  I  love  every  minute  of  it. 
Can  someone  like  that,  who  gets  in  at  that  point,  get  the  kind  of  feeling  for 
it  that  you  have,  do  you  think? 

I  think  that  it  takes  a  little  while,  but  I  find  just  a  whole  lot  of  people  — 
when  I  ran  for  Governor,  it  was  amazing.  I  got  a  lot  of  support  from 
people  for  the  simple  reason  —  I  mean,  they’d  just  say,  “Anybody  who 
loves  the  horse  game,  I  love.  You’ve  got  to  be  good,  otherwise  you 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  the  horses.”  I  got  a  lot  of 
support  from  people  because  the  horseracing  game  is  a  game  for  people 
with  money. 

Right.  When  you  say  “support,”  you  mean  contributions. 

Yes,  contributions,  and  just  endorsements  and  so  on.  It  was  key  to  a  lot  of 
people.  So  I  really  enjoyed  it  and  still  do.  I  never  have  lost  the  fun  I’ve 
had  with  it. 

In  the,  I  think,  ’98  article  on  you  in  the  California  Journal there’s  a 
picture  you  supplied  of  you  looking  lovingly  at  the  horse  Working  the 
Crowd.  Work  the  Crowd,  I’m  sorry.  Is  that  the  correct  name? 
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Yes,  Work  the  Crowd  is  her  name. 

But  you’re  looking  upon  this  horse  with  great  affection,  there’s  no 
question. 

Yes,  she’s  something  else. 

That’s  the  best  moneymaker  you’ve  ever  had? 

That’s  the  best  one  I  ever  had,  yes. 

That’s  a  lot  of  money,  $640,000. 

Yes,  that’s  a  lot  of  money. 

Does  that  kind  of  put  you  even  on  the  game? 

Well,  1  don’t  know  if  we’re  even.  We’re  close.  Yes,  because  we  had  very 
little  invested  in  her.  We  owned  the  mare.  We  only  paid  $6,000  for  the 
mare  and  the  breeding  was  free  because  John  had  the  stallion.  We  haven’t 
had  any  of  her  babies  yet  run  but  we  have  a  two-year-old,  a  yearling,  and  a 
weanling,  and  she’s  back  in  foal.  Every  one  of  them  look  good.  They’ve 
got  her  attitude  and  so  we’re  looking  for  great  things.  Hopefully  we’ll  be 
successful. 

That’s  important  in  a  horse,  isn’t  it?  attitude. 

Everything’s  attitude.  There’s  an  undefinable  thing.  You  can  lake  the 
best  stallion  in  the  country,  breed  it  to  the  best  mare  in  the  country,  and  gel 
zero.  They  have  all  the  breeding  but  they  don’t  have  what  is  referred  to  in 
the  horseracing  game  as  “heart.”  And  nobody  can  understand  the  issue  of 
heart,  what  it  is:  why  one  will  just  have  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  just 
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do  something  the  other  horses  can’t  do.  You  can’t  see  it  in  them.  You’ve 
got  to  wait  until  they  run.  You  can’t  look  them  in  the  eye.  You  can’t  look 
at  their  confirmation. 

Confirmation  would  be  their  musculature? 

Yes.  And  how  straight  their  legs  are,  how  they  move.  All  those  things  are 
important.  Blood  lines  are  important.  Their  confirmation  is  important. 
How  they  move  is  important.  When  you  get  all  those  things  over  with  and 
you  put  them  in  a  race,  then  heart,  or  whatever  it  is.  The  thing  you  can’t 
put  your  finger  on  is  the  determining  factor.  And  sometimes  you  get  a 
horse  and  they  pass  it.  Seattle  Slew  is  a  famous  stallion  now.  They  paid 
very  little  money  for  him  originally  but  he  just  had  this  quality.  In  fact,  1 
saw  him  back  in  Kentucky.  He’s  23  years  old,  or  25  years  old,  and  he 
covered  82  mares  last  year.  It  cost  $200,000. 

Per  mare. 

Per  mare.  He  still  breeds  82  mares.  He’s  been  doing  that  since  he  was 
about  7  or  8,  and  he  still  walks  out  there  like  he  knows  just  how  good  he 
is. 

When  you  say  “cover  them”  you  mean  impregnate  them. 

Yes.  There’s  no  artificial  insemination  and  so  here  the  ol’  boy  —  I  think 
the  average  is  1.4.  I  mean,  he  doesn’t  shoot  blanks.  He’s  still  doing  pretty 
good.  He  doesn’t  take  long. 

I  don’t  know  much  about  horseracing,  but  as  I  remember,  that  horse  was 
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bought  somehow.  You  could  buy  a  horse— 

Yes,  they’re  sales. 

After  a  race  is  over  you  can  bid  on  it  or  something  or  other? 

Well,  he  was  bought  out  of  a  sale,  I  think  for  $1 8,750,  because  he  did  not 
have  significant  bloodlines,  didn’t  appear  to  have  any  significant 
bloodlines.  That’s  why  I  say  they  can  pass  it  on.  Here  is  a  horse  that  had 
sort  of  mediocre  bloodlines,  had  good  confirmation,  and  suddenly  when  he 
runs  he’s  a  champion. 

So  the  second  question  then  is,  well,  if  he’s  a  champion,  even  though 
he  doesn’t  have  good  bloodlines,  will  he  pass  on  to  his  progeny  the  same 
heart  and  same  instincts  and  desire  to  run?  Well,  he  did.  Now,  that 
doesn’t  always  happen  but  he  did.  The  perfect  formula  is  to  have  the  heart 
and  the  bloodlines  and  so  on.  But  it  was  kind  of  interesting  at  that  time  in 
racing  history,  the  Arabians,  the  wealthy  Arabians,  the  Saudi  Arabians, 
and  so  on,  were  out  here  in  America  buying  up  a  horse  line  because  there 
was  one  particular  line  that  seemed  to  dominate  the  good  horses  around 
the  country  and  they  made  a  firm  determination  they  were  going  to  come 
up  and  buy  as  much  of  this  bloodline  as  they  could  possibly  purchase  and 
they  would  dominate  racing  in  the  world.  Well,  they  no  sooner  bought  up 
all  this  one  bloodline,  lo  and  behold  up  comes  Seattle  Slew  who  starts  a 
whole  new  line.  So,  I  mean  in  terms  of  the  progeny,  suddenly  there’s  this 
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So  this  thing  with  heart,  which  is  part  of  the  instinct  and  fun  of  the 
game,  you  know.  It’s  a  fascination.  I  spoke  to  the  audience  --  we  had  a 
lot  of  people,  1 ,200  people  at  this  event  --  and  people  asked  me  why  I 
spent  so  much  time  on  the  racing  and  I  said  it  was  all  a  labor  of  love.  I 
mean,  I  love  the  game.  It  was  easy  for  me.  It  wasn’t  work,  it  was  fun. 
Now,  out  of  Work  the  Crowd,  when  Work  the  Crowd  has  a  progeny  foal, 
is  that  part  yours? 

John  and  I  have  continued  our  partnership,  so  I  own  half  of  all  the  babies. 
We’ve  done  this  with  more  than  one  horse.  I  got  too  many  horses  for  a 
while  and  then  when  I  was  divorced  the  last  time  I  sold  most  of  them.  But 
I  kept  Work  the  Crowd  and-- 
You  kept  the  right  one. 

Kept  the  right  ones.  So  now  I  think  I  have  ten  horses.  John  and  I  are 
partners  in  all  of  them,  and  John’s  been  very  gracious. 

John  Harris,  you’re  talking  about? 

John  Harris  of  Harrisn  Farms.  The  cattle  operation  and  the  restaurant  on 
Highway  5.  That’s  John. 

At  Fresno  State,  did  you  take  part  in  class  politics? 

I  was  president  of  my  fraternity.  As  I  say,  I  was  active  to  a  minimal 
degree.  I  did  not  run  for  any  office,  no.  1  was  not  very  interested  in 
politics  at  all.  I  was  there.  I  played  football  the  first  year  and  then  my  dad 
died  and  so  I  had  to  go  to  work  and  just  had  fun.  You  know,  a  lot  of  fun 
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and  worked  but  didn’t  engage  in  politics.  The  politics  kind  of  came  into 
the  back  door. 

Comes  later. 

Well,  what  kind  of  work  did  you  do? 

Well,  when  my  dad  died  I  had  to  go  to  work  immediately.  I  worked  as  a 
night  watchman,  and  then  still  one  of  my  closest  friends  had  a  clothing 
store  —  Hodge  &  Sons  —  Kamey  Hodge.  He  and  his  dad  and  his  brother 
had  a  clothing  store  in  Fresno  and  my  first  year  at  Fresno  State  they  picked 
out  myself  and  another  guy  who  we  sort  of  looked  alike  and  they  did  a 
fashion  show  and  the  two  of  us  went  to  work  for  Hodge  in  this  fashion 
show.  So  then  1  went  to  work  in  the  afternoons  at  the  clothing  store.  My 
dad  died  and  so  I  stayed  and  worked  for  a  little  while  as  a  night  watchman 
as  an  extra  job,  but  then  I  went  to  work  —  I  didn’t  play  football  after  that  — 
I  went  to  work  for  Hodge&  Sons.  So  I  worked  all  through  the  years  in  the 
clothing  store  for  Hodge.  Of  course,  Kamey  Hodge  comes  into  my  life 
much  later  on  and  was  really  a  major  reason  that  I  got  into  politics. 

You  have  a  reputation  for  dressing  well.  As  I  look  at  you  today,  you’re 
casually,  but  very  well  dressed.  Is  this  where  you  got  your  dress  sense 
from  them? 

Well,  I  think  so.  I  didn’t  have  much  going  in  there,  but  you  work  in  a 
clothing  store  and  Kamey  was  always  pushing  me.  In  fact,  when  I  came 
back,  just  one  of  the  starts,  after  I  came  back  and  had  gone  to  law  school  I 
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couldn’t  afford  any  clothes,  but  Kamey  and  I  were  about  the  same  size  so 
I  think  he  gave  me  six  or  seven  suits  that  were  his  old  suits.  He  didn’t 
obviously  wear  them  very  long.  As  a  clothing  owner,  he  only  wore  them 
one  year.  So  he  gave  them  to  me  for,  1  don’t  know,  fifty  bucks  a  piece  or 
something  like  that.  We  had  them  altered  to  fit  me.  Even  when  I  came 
back  and  started  practicing  law,  my  first  year  I  had  six  pretty  good  looking 
suits  and  nobody  could  tell  they  were  old  or  had  been  worn  before.  So 
Kamey  always  made  sure  I  was  reasonably  well  dressed. 

In  ’52  you  graduated  from  high  school.  In  ’57  you  graduated  from  Fresno. 
Five  years.  Usually  it  takes  four  years.  Was  there  a  reason? 

When  my  dad  died  I  dropped  one  semester  of  ROTC.  1  felt  then  I  was 
going  to  quit,  I  thought  I  had  to  quit  school  and  go  to  work.  There  was 
not  much  left.  There  wasn’t  really  much.  He  had  one  insurance  policy 
and  my  mother  had  to  go  to  work  right  away.  It  was  kind  of  a  bad  deal. 

He  had  told  her  that  the  house  we  were  living  in,  which  was  a  spec  house  - 
-  the  guy  he  worked  for  —  was  ours,  and  it  turned  out  not  to  be  ours.  A  lot 
of  little  things  happened.  So  she  moved  back  and  went  to  a  school  down 
in  Los  Angeles.  She  hadn’t  worked  for  several  years.  At  that  time,  in 
1954,  she  was  50  years  old.  So  she  went  and  moved  back  to  Los  Angeles 
and  went  to  school.  My  sister  stayed  up  there  and  continued  in  high 
school  and  then  went  to  Fresno  State  also.  I  was  concerned  that  I  wasn’t 


going  to  be  able  to  stay  on,  so  I  dropped  a  semester  of  ROTC,  which 
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wasn’t  very  smart.  So  ultimately,  when  I  got  the  four  years  in,  I  had  to 
stay  another  semester.  So  I  graduated  in  February  of  ’57  in  order  to 
complete  my  ROTC. 

SENEY :  If  you  didn’t  go  back  and  pick  that  up,  you  were  off  to  the  draft. 

MADDY :  Right.  Much  of  this  political  decision  now,  the  discussion  about  the 

various  candidates  who  talked  about  what  they  did  during  the  Korean  War 
and  so  on,  in  Inglewood  High  School  in  1952,  when  I  graduated, 
everybody  was  looking  for  a  way  to  keep  from  being  drafted.  As  much  as 
we  distinguish  between  Vietnam  and  Korea,  there  was  no  great  sentiment 
to  fight  the  Korean  War,  as  I  recall. 

And  I  recall  another  good  friend  of  mine;  he  went  out.  There  was  a 
hamburger  place  called  Yum  Burger  and  he  went  to  work  at  Yum  Burger, 
so  we  always  called  him  Yum  Yum,  but  his  name  was  Bob  Minear,  M-I- 
N-E-A-R.  And  Bob  went  out  to  Santa  Monica  and  joined  the  Reserve  out 
there.  I  can  never  forget,  it  wasn’t  two  weeks  after  he  joined  that  that 
Reserve  was  called  up.  Now,  he  didn’t  ever  go  to  Korea.  I  think  he  went 
as  far  as  Riverside,  but  that’s  where  that  reserve  unit  went.  But,  boy,  I  can 
remember  everybody  in  the  whole  school  came  out  with  a  big  paper, 
“Santa  Monica  Reserve  Called  Up”  and  everybody  was  joking,  because 
this  guy  was  a  lot  of  fun  and  everything,  “Hey,  Yum  Yum,  you  made  a 
hell  of  a  choice.” 

But  thinking  back  now,  the  politics  of  it  all,  nobody  wanted  to  get 
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drafted.  Very  few  people  who  wanted  to  be  drafted. 

Did  that  ever  give  you  a  headache  in  politics? 

No,  no.  it  never  did.  I  ultimately  went  in.  By  the  time  I  got  there  I  was  a 
veteran.  I  never  went  overseas  but  I  was  in  the  Air  Force.  I  was  an  Air 
Force  ROTC,  so  I  was  scheduled  for  pilot  training. 

And  you  went  in  in  ’57. 

I  went  in  in  ’57.  I  graduated  in  February  ’57,  got  married  —  I  had  been 
going  with  a  girl  a  couple  of  years  —  got  married,  interestingly  went  back 
to  the  racetrack  —  it’s  only  part  of  the  story  —  but  went  back  to  work  at  the 
racetrack.  Didn’t  have  two  dimes.  What  two  dimes  I  had  I  lost  almost 
immediately.  And  so  my  new  wife,  who  got  pregnant  the  first  month  we 
were  married,  having  morning  sickness,  and  we’re  traveling  around  and 
staying  in  $  1 0-a-night  motels  as  I  worked  at  the  track.  I  can  remember 
when  we  left  Del  Mar  that  year,  I  was  still  loving  every  minute  of  it,  and 
she  said,  “I  just  want  to  let  you  know,  whatever  happens  in  our  life  I  am 
never  coming  back  to  the  racetrack.” 

That  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the  divorce,  but  it  was  only 
funny  that  the  glamour  I  saw  in  it  was  not  glamorous  for  anybody  else. 

The  ROTC,  I  dropped  a  semester  so  I  stayed  and  completed  my 
ROTC.  And  so  then  I  had  from  February  in  ’57  until  —  I  reported  in 
August  of  ’57  to  San  Antonio,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  for  pilot  training. 
Did  you  learn  to  fly? 


MADDY:  No.  On  the  way  back  to  Lackland— 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  as  I  was  changing  the  tape,  I’d  raised  the  question  of  your  wife 

complaining  about  the  vagabond  life  you’d  drawn  her  into  and  you  began 
to  make  a  broader  point. 

MADDY :  Yes,  the  broader  point,  I  was  just  saying  I  think  about  my  own  self  being 

17  or  1 8  years  old  and  how  naive  I  was.  I  always  say  I  don’t  think  I  grew 
up.  1  woke  up  one  day  and  I  was  28  years  old.  I’ve  got  a  wife  and  two 
children,  I’ve  been  in  the  military,  I’ve  gone  through  law  school,  and  I 
suddenly  woke  up  and  said,  you  know,  “How’d  I  get  here?” 

There  were  no  choices  for  me,  in  contrast  to  my  children,  who 
seemed  at  1 7  or  1 8  to  have  this  broad  spectrum:  Do  I  want  to  go  to  school 
some  more?  Do  I  want  to  go  to  work?  Do  I  want  to  travel  to  Europe? 
Like  my  son  took  a  year  to  travel.  He  worked  on  my  campaign  for 
Governor  the  year  he  graduated  from  high  school  and  took  time  off  and 
went  to  Europe  and  traveled  a  little  bit.  All  these  choices. 

I  think  back  about  it,  that  when  I  graduated  from  high  school,  if  you 
were  a  man  you  went  into  the  military.  You  were  either  drafted  or  you 
went  to  a  job  or  you  went  to  college,  and  there  wasn’t  much  choice.  I 
mean,  it  wasn’t  like  you  had  a  broad  set  of  choices  because  two  of  the 
choices  weren’t  very  good.  Going  into  the  military  or  going  to  work  were 
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not  very  good  without  something  more  than  a  high  school  education.  So 
bingo,  I  wanted  to  go  to  college.  Plus  I  played  football.  That  may  have 
pushed  me  a  little  bit  because  I  thought  I  was  an  athlete,  but  I  had  to  stay 
in  college  to  keep,  again,  from  doing  those  other  two  things.  When  I  got 
out  -- 1  had  gone  through  ROTC  --  the  choice  was  go  serve  your  time, 
which  I  had  a  three-year  obligation.  And,  of  course,  getting  married  and 
suddenly  I’ve  got  two  kids.  You  know,  I  didn’t  think  much  about  it,  it  was 
just  the  thing  to  do.  You  got  married,  you  know,  if  you  were  going  with 
somebody. 

So  I  went  back  to  Lackland.  On  the  way  back,  they  had  in  the 
Congress  a  reduction  in  force  and  we  had  too  many  pilots,  and  so  they 
changed  the  ROTC  commitment.  It  was  a  one-way  commitment,  I 
learned.  I  was  committed  to  serve  three  years  with  them  and  they  were 
going  to  teach  me  how  to  fly.  Well,  they  find  out  that  they  were  losing 
money  on  that  proposition  so  they  extended  the  Air  ROTC,  that  if  you 
wanted  to  fly  you  had  to  sign  for  five  years.  So  when  I  hit  Lackland,  there 
were  400  of  us  back  there,  ROTC  grads,  it  was  almost  split  down  the 
middle.  Two  hundred  decided  to  go  for  five  years  and  two  hundred  of  us 
chose  not  to. 

By  that  time,  my  wife  wanted  to  go  back  to  Fresno.  She  wanted  to 
start  a  life  in  Fresno.  Didn’t  know  what  I  was  going  to  do,  didn’t  want  me 
to  go  back  to  the  racetrack.  I  didn’t  know  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  this 


ag  major. 


So  I  went  to  Lackland.  I  was  reassigned  as  a  personnel  officer  and  I 
was  reassigned  to  Oxnard  Air  Force  Base,  California.  It  was  the  luck  of 
the  draw.  Of  all  the  guys  back  there,  I  was  the  one  who  came  right  back 
home  to  California  and  had  a  very  lucky  stint  there.  I  was  in  personnel, 
and  then  Oxnard  started  having  atomic  weapons.  They  had  to  build  a 
facility  there  in  the  Air  Defense  Force  at  that  time  which  were  flying  F-89 
jets.  They  were  going  to  carry  the  Genie  missile,  which  was  an  atomic 
missile.  I  was  made  air  police  officer,  which  was  extremely  beneficial  in 
many  ways.  There  was  only  five  homes  on  base.  One  was  the  base 
commander,  one  was  the  fighter  pilot  commander,  one  was  the  surgeon, 
one  was  the  maintenance  squadron  commander,  and  one  was  the  air  police 
officer.  I  was  a  second  lieutenant,  so  I  moved  on  base  with  a  colonel,  two 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  a  major,  and  I  moved  on  to  this  big  home  on  the 
base  at  Oxnard  and  set  up  the  security  patrol  for  the  atomic  weapons. 

SENEY :  How  did  you  wangle  your  way  into  that? 

MADD Y :  No.  When  I  came  into  the  base,  there  was  a  guy  named  Captain  Ben 

Filipone  who  was  the  personnel  officer.  I  met  him,  he  liked  me.  There 
was  no  place  for  me  to  go,  they  didn’t  have  an  assignment  for  me.  The 
way  they  did  us,  the  guys  they  sent  around  at  that  time  was  just  surplus,  so 
they  sent  me  down  there.  They  first  sent  me  into  a  supply  unit  because 
there  was  a  spot  there  and  so  I  sort  of  cleaned  up  the  supply  unit,  but  I  kept 
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seeing  this  guy  Ben  and  knew  him  well,  and  by  the  time  this  job  came  up, 
he  convinced  the  colonel  that  I’d  be  a  good  guy  for  the  air  police  job. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  a  Godsend  because,  I  mean,  I  suddenly  had 
more  men  working  for  me  —  I  think  I  had  99  people  working  for  me  as  a 
second  lieutenant,  which  was  more  people  than  the  fighter  squadron  had. 
Or  the  lieutenant  colonel  had. 

Or  the  lieutenant  colonel.  I  had  all  these  people  working  for  me  and  we 
had  to  protect  atomic  weapons,  have  a  procedure  for  moving  the  weapons 
out  of  the  airplanes  and  so  on.  I  say  a  little  bit  of  luck  but  I  did  a 
reasonably  good  job  and  always  got  outstanding  reports.  So  by  the  time  I 
was  ready  to  leave,  they  offered  me  a  regular  commission,  which  I  didn’t 
take  because  I  wasn’t  interested. 

This  must  have  been  the  first  time  you  were  ever  in  charge  of  people, 
wasn’t  it? 

Yes. 

What  did  you  think  of  that?  Was  it  daunting  or  was  it  no  problem? 

It  came  reasonably  easy  for  me,  I  think.  I  always  got  very  high  marks  in 
the  Air  Police.  That  was  the  first  time  1  had  a  real  job.  I  mean,  I  was 
generally  speaking  of  my  high  school  career  and  college.  I  was  generally 
captains  or  presidents  of  the  fraternities.  Sort  of  rose  to  the  top  in  a  natural 
way.  1  think  I  wanted  to  be  a  leader.  I  never  thought  much  about  it,  but  I 
had  very  great  success  in  the  military  where  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  real 
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competition  in  terms  of  handling  things.  And  as  a  second  lieutenant  with 
this  responsibility,  I  sort  of  found  a  niche.  I  almost  stayed  in  the  military 
because  I  really  had  a  good  job  and  I  enjoyed  it  and  I  didn’t  know  what  to 
do.  I  didn’t  know  where  the  hell  I  was  going  to  go  afterwards. 

I  signed  up  for  the  LaSalle  School  of  Law  correspondence  course. 
My  father-in-law  was  a  lawyer  and  he  kept  saying,  “You’ve  got  to  do 
something.  You’re  not  going  to  go  back  to  the  racetrack.”  And  I  had 
checked  out,  you  know,  what  could  a  guy  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  agriculture  do?  I  could  be  a  meat  inspector.  I  mean,  there  was 
just  nothing  and  I  was  really  not  oriented  to  farm  life.  I  mean,  I  was  a  city 
boy  who  happened  to  take  that  for  a  different  reason.  So  l  had  taken  a 
correspondence  course  and  figured  that  maybe  I  should  go  to  law  school, 
but  I  had  no  background  for  that  because  my  ag  background  was  not  a 
very  good  solid  education. 

But  during  the  military  I  think  I  developed  a  little  bit  more 
confidence  in  my  overall  abilities.  And  as  I  say,  I  was  a  little  young.  I 
think  I  was  a  little  naive  until  1  started  making  some  of  these  changes  and 
finding  success.  I  learned  that  I  could  deal  with  people  because  I  had  a  lot 
of  times  a  tough  spot. 

SENEY :  Were  you  a  pretty  good  boss,  do  you  think? 

I  was  a  good  boss.  I  mean,  I  was  easy.  I  think  I  struck  a  good  balance. 

My  guys  rarely  got  in  trouble  and  1  had  everything  known  to  man  happen 
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because,  frankly,  the  Air  Police  group  were  sometimes  the  worst  people. 
They  put  the  drudges  down  there  and  the  guys  who  had  the  lowest 
mentality  in  the  Section  8,  in  the  group,  and  they  were  not  the  high  caliber 
people. 

Section  8  is  mental. 

Mental,  yes.  Low  caliber.  I  had  a  lot  of  the  minorities.  A  good  number  of 
the  blacks  were  assigned  to  that  who  had  caused  some  trouble.  I  got  along 
well  with  them. 

Is  that,  do  you  think,  based  on  your  racetrack  experience  with  blacks? 

I  think  so,  because  I  think  that  I  had  early  on  worked  with  a  lot  of,  at  that 
time,  Hispanics,  blacks,  at  the  racetrack.  By  the  time  I  finished  up,  more 
and  more  blacks  and  more  and  more  Latinos  were  working  at  the 
racetrack.  I  was  rooming  with  them  and  found  really  no  difference.  I 
mean,  I  got  along  very  well  and  found  that  when  I  went  into  the  military  it 
was  the  same  thing.  One  of  my  top  sergeants  was  black  and  some  of  my 
top  men  and  then  some  of  my  worst  people.  The  hard  part  was  dealing 
with  the  worst.  You  know,  I  just  found  that  putting  a  guy  for  a  two  weeks 
midnight  shift,  standing  under  a  wing  of  an  airplane,  was  a  better  way  than 
giving  him  a  court  martial. 

Than  writing  him  up. 

Yes,  than  writing  him  up.  1  had  a  little  jail.  I  had  a  four  facility  jail  there. 

I  always  had  prisoners  in  my  facility,  so  when  colonels  came  along,  they 
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said,  “Ken,  I  could  sure  use  a  little  help  over  at  my  office.” 

“Colonel,  what  would  you  like?  Why  don’t  I  send  a  couple  of  guys 
over  there  to  clean  the  office.” 

So,  1  mean,  a  little  wheel  and  deal.  I  found  out  that  life  works  a  lot 
easier  that  way  and  that  was  important.  The  full  colonel  never  called  me 
but  all  the  lieutenant  colonels  and  guys  who  had  jobs  who  had  messy 
offices,  and  I  had  a  crew  of  guys  who  I  had  to  keep  working.  I  wanted 
them  to  do  something  rather  than  sit  in  their  cells  all  day  long  so  I  found 
that  by  going  over  and  doing  a  few  things  like  that,  there  was  no 
restrictions  against  it.  I  took  care  of  the  colonel’s  home  with  the  yard  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  So  I  learned  a  few  things  that  were  I  think  just 
lessons  of  life  you  have  a  chance  to  learn. 

One  fighter  squadron  captain  one  time  tried  to  mess  with  my  guys 
because  he  wouldn’t  give  them  a  latrine  break.  The  only  way  my  guys 
could,  when  they  were  in  the  alert  squadron,  go  to  the  latrine  is  they  had  to 
call  up  and  get  one  of  the  pilots  to  come  down  and  relieve  them  so  they 
could  go  out  and  go  to  the  bathroom,  and  this  captain  told  one  of  my  guys, 
you  know,  ‘I  don’t  give  a  shit  about  you;  piss  your  pants,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned.’  It  was  reported  to  me,  so  I  went  to  him  first,  and  I  said,  “How 
are  we  going  to  handle  this?” 

He  said,  ‘F  you.’ 

And  I  said,  “Fine.  I’m  going  to  go  and  you’re  not  going  to  push  my 
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guys  around  like  that.” 

So  rather  than  go  to  the  colonel  I  went  to  his  boss,  and  so  his  boss 
said  this  had  to  stop,  so  he  brought  the  captain  in  and  he  admitted  to  what 
he  said. 

And  I  said,  “I’m  just  going  to  stand  up  for  my  guys.  You’re  not 
going  to  push  them  around.”  So,  I  mean,  I  learned  a  lot  of  things.  That 
one  stands  out  because  I  just  figured  out  —  I  didn’t  like  doing  it  but  I  could 
have  gone  to  the  full  colonel  and  then  I  could  have  gotten  everybody  in 
trouble.  I  just  learned  some  things,  little  things.  I  went  to  him  first  and  he 
told  me  to  screw  off  and  by  the  time  I  went  to  his  boss  I  just  figured  I 
wasn’t  going  to  back  down.  From  that  time  on  everybody  got  along  well. 

SENEY:  Do  you  think  being  a  second  lieutenant  with  this  kind  of 

responsibility  --  you  didn’t  have  rank  —  you  had  to  have  diplomatic  skills? 

MADDY:  That’s  right.  I  couldn’t  push  anybody  around.  I  was  lowest  man  on  the 

base  in  terms  of  rank  as  an  officer.  I  did  everything  through  diplomacy, 
which  I  think  was  my  style  anyway.  I  never  pushed  my  men  around.  I 
always  had  a  feeling  of  how  I  would  be  if  I  was  in  their  spot.  I  mean,  I 
always  had  that  feeling.  I  hated  guys  who  pushed  their  weight  around  and 
didn’t  like  it.  When  I  was  growing  up  I  didn’t  like  guys  who  pushed  their 
weight  around.  I’m  not  being  philosophical  about  this,  I’m  just  thinking 
about  it.  I  just  never  liked  it  myself. 

As  an  example,  Santa  Anita  Racetrack  was  always  the  snobbish  track 
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and  there  was  always  a  guy,  a  security  patrol,  there  who  always  pushed  me 
around.  I  always  remember  it.  1  always  hated  that.  So  I  always  figured 
little  things,  you  know.  You  can’t  recognize  a  guy  day  in  and  day  out  and 
not  —  why  push  him  around  in  a  situation  like  that?  So  I  hated  my  guys 
who  acted  like  that.  I  called  them  a  “cop.”  I  said,  “If  you  act  like  a  cop, 
you’re  not  going  to  get  along  with  me.” 

I  had  a  guy  who  was  an  outstanding  airman  who  —  what  I  told  was  a 
cop  attitude.  A  lieutenant  colonel  walked  through  the  gate  and  he  shouted 
at  the  lieutenant  colonel,  made  him  come  back,  and  told  him  to  roll  his 
sleeves  down,  which  was  the  rule.  I  put  him  out  in  the  flight  line  for  two 
months  underneath  the  wing  of  the  aircraft.  I  said,  “You  think  about  how 
you  could  have  handled  that  without  embarrassing  the  lieutenant  colonel.” 
Because  this  is  life.  “Not  that  you  chose  the  wrong  guy.  It  could  have 
been  a  sergeant,  it  could  have  been  anybody.”  So  I  said,  “When  you  are  at 
that  gate,  try  to  be  like  what  you’d  want.  Be  kind  and  friendly.  You’re  a 
police  officer  enforcing  the  law.”  But  I  always  hated  the  “cop  attitude.” 

So  cops  did  not  get  along  very  well  with  me,  what  I  call  the  cops. 
People  who  were  good  security  people  and  good  law  enforcement  people 
got  along  with  me  pretty  good.  And  I  tried  to  convey  that  to  my  troops. 
They  all  knew  that  if  they  wanted  to  be  nasty  cops,  they  didn’t  get  along 
with  me  very  well. 

At  some  point  in  this  three  years,  did  they  bump  you  up  to  first  lieutenant? 
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I  was  first  lieutenant,  yes.  It  was  automatic.  I  got  a  commendation  and 
then  an  offer  to  become  a  full  career  officer. 

Well,  to  swap  that  ROTC  commission,  reserve  commission,  for  a  regular 
commission,  that  must  have  made  you  think  a  little  about  that. 

Oh,  it  did.  It  came  close.  It  was  a  tribute  to  me.  It  also  would  have 
established  me  because  that  would  have  put  me  ahead  of  a  lot  of  other 
officers.  If  you  had  a  full  regular  commission— 

You  jump  ahead  of  all  those  other  officers. 

Jump  all  these  other  officers,  right.  So,  I  mean,  it  gave  me  some  thought 
because  I  was  more  perplexed  as  to  what  I  was  going  to  do  and  where  I 
was  going  to  go.  I  really  became  exacerbated  because  I  had  it  all  planned 
out.  By  that  time  I  had  applied  to  UCLA  [University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles]  and  got  admitted  to  law  school  in  my  last  year.  Then  they  had 
another  reduction  in  force,  so  I  was  released  in  February  of  1960.  I  was 
supposed  to  leave  in  August  of  1960.  So  here  I  was,  stuck  without  a  job, 
two  kids,  what  am  I  going  to  do?  and  that’s  when  I  really  mulled  it  over, 
thought  about  that  regular  commission. 

The  guy  who  had  given  me  the  commendation  was  General  Prescott 
Spicer  at  Air  Defense  Command  Headquarters.  So  I  went  over  to  see  him 
—  I  actually  couldn’t  see  him  --  to  see  whether  or  not  he  could  extend  my 
stay  in  some  fashion.  I  still  have  the  letter  someplace  where  he  wrote  me 
back  and  said  he’s  tried  everything.  He  wanted  to  urge  me  to  think  about 
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the  full  commission  because  he  wanted  me  to  stay  in  the  military. 

I  had  done  well  in  the  military  but  I  couldn’t  find  out  so  I  got  a  job, 
through  a  friend  of  mine,  with  the  1960  census.  So  I  ended  up  being  the 
technical  officer  for  the  1 960  census  in  Los  Angeles. 

SENEY :  Let  me  ask  you  about  your  wife.  Obviously,  she  didn’t,  as  you’ve  said, 

like  the  racetrack  life.  How  did  she  like  the  military  life? 

MADDY:  Did  not  like  it.  Beverly  [Chinello]  —  her  dad  was  a  lawyer  and  she  was 

bom  and  raised  in  Fresno  and  really  wanted  ultimately  to  go  back  to 
Fresno.  I’m  not  speaking  about  that  in  a  derogatory  way  because  that  was 
what  she  had  planned  in  life.  And  when  I  went  to  law  school  that  was 
what  she  really  was  excited  about  and  thankful  for  because  I  was  going  to 
come  back  and  join  her  dad  in  the  law  business  and  really  live  a  life  that 
had  been  very  good  to  her.  That  was  the  kind  of  life  she  had  wanted.  So 
she  really  didn’t  like  the  military. 

There  was  no  option.  I  mean,  even  though  I  played  with  it  and 
thought  about  it  and  moaned  about  it  —  I  can  remember  sitting  on  the  floor 
of  our  place  in  Oxnard,  literally  crying  as  a  man,  trying  to  figure  out  what 
I  was  going  to  do,  and  she  was  there,  and  she  said,  “We  just  have  to  go 
home.  We  have  to  take  our  chances.”  I  mean,  that  was  how  close  it  came. 
I  came  that  close.  All  I  had  to  do  was  go  down.  My  commander  at  that 
time  was  Major  John  Eisner.  He  had  been  called  back  in  and  he  was  very 
antimilitary  by  that  time  because  he  had  had  his  life  messed  up  because  he 
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had  gotten  out  and  then  had  been  recalled  back  in  and  then  he  never  got 
beyond  a  major  because  he  ran  into  the  wrong  commander  at  one  point  in 
time  and  he  sort  of  gave  me  the  ‘how  tough  the  military  was.’  He  said, 
“You’re  doing  great  now,  but  let  me  tell  you,  all  you  need  is  one  jerk 
along  the  line  and  they  can  ruin  your  career.”  And  so  he  really  gave  me 
the  more  negative  side  of  it.  Which  is  true. 

I  mean,  this  Ben  Filipone,  he’d  been  there  twenty  years,  still  a 
captain  because  he  had  something  in  his  record.  And  as  a  personnel 
officer  1  got  to  review  all  this.  You  know,  it  just  takes  one  guy  to  write  a 
bad  letter  and  you’re  dead.  Or  conversely,  you  get  on  the  right  [side  of 
someone]  —  General  Spicer  was  the  one  to  literally  ask  me  to  come.  I 
would  have  had  somebody  1  could  ride  with.  That’s  how  you  do  it:  You 
ride  with  the  right  guy  and  you  just  go  with  him.  So  Bev  really  wanted  to 
go  home. 

SENE Y :  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  thing  about  her  and  living  on  the  base.  Here  you 

are  a  second  and  then  a  first  lieutenant  and  living  next  door  to  a  major,  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  colonel.  I  mean,  rank  is  not  only 
important  to  the  men  but  to  the  women  as  well.  Did  she  run  up  against 
that  with  these  officers’  wives?  Or  were  they  pretty  nice  to  her? 

MADDY :  All  very  nice  people.  The  colonel’s  wife  was  probably  the  most  aware. 

Dyson  W.  Cox  was  his  name.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  my  style  for  a 
colonel  but  his  wife  had  sort  of  taken  on  the  same  image  ~  but  everybody 
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else  —  Thaddeus  Peters  was  a  full  colonel,  had  been  a  cavalry  man.  We 

still  communicate  with  them.  And  the  flight 

surgeon  —  this  goes  back  a  lot  of  years  -  they’re  still  friends  of  ours. 

They  live  over  in  Los  Gatos.  It  was  all  very  good  for  her.  Very  good  for 
her.  It  was  a  great  relief  for  her. 

Because  that  could  be  quite  unpleasant  under  most  circumstances. 

But  it  was  a  very  good  time.  It  was  perfect  for  the  kids.  They  had  a  great 
place  to  grow. 

By  this  time  you’ve  got  two,  right? 

I  had  two.  I  had  a  daughter  bom— 

Her  name  is—? 

Deanna  [G.  Maddy].  She  was  bom  in  January  of  1958.  We  were  married 
in  February  ’57,  she  was  bom  in  January  ’58.  Then  18  months  later  Don 
[Paul  Maddy]  was  bom.  So  they’re  both  over  40.  Well,  Don  just  turned 
40  —  or  he’s  going  to  turn  40.  Let  me  see,  he  was  bom  in  ’59.  Yes,  he 
will  turn  40  September  25th.  Deanna  turned  40  last  year.  We  got  home  in 
’64.  I  passed  the  bar  in  ’63.  I  went  to  law  school  and  accelerated  through. 
I  went  through  in  two-and-a-half  years  because  I  was  working  and  going 
to  law  school.  Then  Marilyn  [Maddy]  was  bom  in  1964. 

So  I  left  the  military;  went  to  work  for  the  Census. 

What  was  that  like?  Was  that  a  political  appointment? 

Political  appointment,  right. 
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How  did  that  come  about? 

A  guy  who  I’d  gone  to  college  with  --  ultimately  turned  out  to  be  quite  a 
story  in  my  life  --  had  been  at  Fresno  State  College  with  me.  One  of  my 
closest  friends  was  a  friend  of  his.  I  wasn’t  a  great  friend  of  his.  But  the 
Census  Bureau  is  run  during  every  decennial  census  by  politics,  and 
whoever  the  administration  in  office  is  at  the  time  runs  all  the  offices.  So 
this  guy  had  been  a  political  junkie  all  during  our  college  years  when  none 
of  us  were  paying  any  attention  to  it  and  he  got  a  key  job  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  It  was  his  job  to  get  other  people  to  go  to  work. 

This  was  during  the  Republican  Eisenhower  Administration. 

Right.  So  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  very  close  friend  of  mine,  was 
working  with  him.  They  were  both  law  school  guys.  By  that  time  they 
were  in  law  school.  I  was  going  into  law  school.  So  they  were  taking  the 
time  to  work  at  the  Census.  So  I  called  this  friend  of  mine,  Pat  Smith,  up 
and  I  said,  “If  you  know  of  anything,  I  need  a  job.”  And  I  called  Kamey 
up  and  Kamey  said,  “You  can  come  back  and  work  in  the  clothing  store,” 
live  at  home.  So,  I  mean,  I  had  some  shots.  The  next  thing  I  know,  I’m 
sitting  there  that  day,  I  remember  crying,  and  Pat  called  me  up  and  he 
says,  “Can  you  report  to  Kansas  City  next  Monday?”  He  said,  “There’s  a 
training  school  for  the  census.  You  may  have  to  work  in  Kansas  City,  but 
it’s  a”  —  I  think  it  paid  almost  a  thousand  a  month  --  “it’s  going  to  be  a 
hell  of  a  job.” 
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SENEY :  Which  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days. 

M  ADDY :  A  lot  of  money  in  1960.  And  he  said,  “You  can  go  to  work.” 

And  so  I  said,  “Okay,  I’m  ready.  I’ll  take  anything.” 

We  got  in  the  car.  I  went  down  and  said  to  my  major,  “I’m  out,” 
drove  up  to  Fresno,  and  by  the  time  Ed  gotten  to  Fresno  Pat  had  called 
again,  said,  “Change  of  plans.  Monday,  meet  us  in  San  Francisco.  We’re 
going  to  training  school  up  there.  You’re  going  to  be  in  California.” 

So  we  go  up  there.  They  both  get  into  the  regional  office  in 
downtown  L.A.  and  I’m  a  technical  officer  for  downtown  L.A. 

Supposedly  the  second  worst  census  spot  in  America,  New  York  City 
being  the  worst.  And  so  we  go  in  and  they  both  go  back  to  school. 

I  ended  up  getting  a  permanent  job  with  the  regional  office  in  the 
Census  all  the  way  until  the  time  I  went  back  to  school.  I  went  an  extra 
couple  of  months,  they  both  got  out  in  July.  They  worked  about  three 
months  and  I  went  to  work  and  stayed  the  whole  time.  Because  the  census 
we  did  in  L.A.  worked  out  beautifully.  I  don’t  know  how  the  hell  we  did 
it  but  it  just  worked  out  beautifully. 

So  then  I  went  to  Santa  Monica,  finished  up  at  Santa  Monica,  then  I 
went  back  to  the  regional  office  and  they  gave  me  another  job.  This  guy 
in  the  Census  Bureau  really  liked  me.  Again,  so  I  had  another  offer  of  a 
full-time  job.  I  had  a  lot  of  luck  along  the  way.  There  was  a  lot  of  luck. 

So  that  kept  me  alive  and  well  and  not  too  bad. 
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Really  prosperous,  I  should  think,  with  some  money  in  the  bank. 

Yes,  I  had  some  money.  I  had  some  good  money,  because  I  needed  it  to 
go  to  law  school.  I  had  saved. 

By  the  way,  did  you  learn  anything  in  that  census  that  helped  you  later  in 
politics? 

I  had  52  people  working  for  me  in  the  office,  all  women.  I  learned  a  little 
bit  about  women,  more  what  not  to  do  than  what  to  do,  because  I  seemed 
to  have  had  people  jealous  and  mad  all  the  time  as  to  who  I  spoke  to  and 
who  I  didn’t  speak  to,  who  I  had  lunch  with.  I  didn’t  learn  a  whole  lot. 
We  had  to  be  aggressive,  we  had  to  be  innovative.  We  had  450 
enumerators  the  first  day  and  they  all  quit  by  the  next  day  because  they 
were  working  piecemeal.  In  the  1960  census,  the  black  population  of  Los 
Angeles  were  boycotting  the  census  for  being  unfair,  so  they  would  not 
cooperate.  When  I  say  they  wouldn’t  cooperate,  if  you  walked  up  from 
the  Census  and  you  talked  to  somebody,  “Are  you  married?”  --  “Yes”  -- 
“Your  wife’s  name?”  --  they’d  give  you  that  --  “How  old  is  she?”  --  “You 
have  to  ask  her.”  And  so  the  piecemeal  census  taking  became  impossible. 
People  would  work  all  day  long  and  end  up  earning  48  cents. 

Because  they  were  paid  per  household. 

Per  household  and  per  person.  And  so  they  all  quit.  So  then  that  was  a 
major  move.  The  Census  Bureau  had  to  decide  what  they  were  going  to 
do,  and  of  course,  pay  hourly  rate.  So  then  you  had  to  keep  them  moving. 
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I  ended  up  breaking  it  down  and  having  crew  leaders,  a  little  bit  sort  of 
military  fashion.  I  ended  up  giving  everybody  a  division  and  an  area  to 
cover,  and  then  they  went  out  and  got  their  own  people  by  the  hourly  rate. 
So  I  assigned  it  to  various  people.  We  got  finished  relatively  fast.  In  fact, 
Santa  Monica  was  slower  than  we  were,  and  we  finished  in  L.A.  and  they 
came  in,  sent  their  inspection  team.  There’s  supposedly  a  degree  of  error 
that  you’re  allowed  and  if  you  get  through  that,  that  census  counts.  I  got 
finished  in  a  huny,  so  then  I  went  over  to  Santa  Monica. 

Finished  that  one  up,  then  went  back  to  the  regional  office  and  was 
payroll  chief,  I  guess,  all  the  way  until  law  school  started.  Which  was 
good.  It  was  a  break.  A  great  break.  So  then  I  went  to  law  school  and 
chose  to  accelerate  through.  I  went  through  summer  schools  and  got  lucky 
there.  I  got  a  job-- 
You  went  to  UCLA. 

I  went  to  UCLA. 

Was  there  any  admission  problem?  Were  you  a  good  student  in  college? 

I  was  foolish.  I  had  a  B-minus  average  and  1  took  the  LSAT  test.  I  was 
not  that  high  a  percentile.  I  think  I  was  69  percentile  or  something  like 
that,  but  they  let  me  in  because  I  was  a  veteran,  I  guess. 

So  the  military  helped. 

The  military  helped  a  little  bit.  And  almost  immediately  I  ran  into  some 
guy  1  knew  who  worked  for  the  Department  of  Engineering. 
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That  was  UCLA? 

At  UCLA.  And  there  was  program  under  the  AID  --  Agency  For 
International  Development  —  and  there  was  a  program  at  UCLA  in  the 
Engineering  Department  in  which  we  were  coordinating  with  the  Gadjah 
Mada  University  in  Yojakarta,  Indonesia.  We  were  sending  students  over 
there  and  they  were  sending  students  over  to  America,  and  we  were  the 
coordinators.  There  was  a  coordinating  process.  And  that  job  was,  again, 
well  paid,  allowed  me  to  live,  and  so  I  ended  up  getting  a  job  my  first 
month  there  and  it  helped  me  accelerate  through  school  because  I  stayed 
and  worked  all  summer.  I  had  an  office  right  at  UCLA,  so  I’d  go  to  the 
office  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  study  and  stay  there,  go  home  for 
dinner,  and  go  back  and  stay  until  eleven.  That  was  my  routine  for  two- 
and-a-half  years. 

And  your  wife  and  children  were  with  you. 

I  ended  up  going  down  and  buying  a  little  house  in  West  Los  Angeles  off 
Palm  Avenue  for  $12,000.  At  least  I  wanted  to  buy  it.  My  father-in-law 
came  down  and  he  said,  “Well,  you’re  going  to  be  a  law  student,  huh?” 

Me  said,  “How  do  you  expect  to  buy  a  house?”  He  said,  “You  don’t  have 
two  dimes.”  Well,  I  had  a  few  thousand  saved  because  I  never  took  a 
leave  during  the  time  1  was  in  the  service,  so  I’d  accumulated  my  leave. 

So  they  bought  that  out  when  you  left. 

They  bought  that  out,  paid  me  cash.  That  was  how  1  was  going  to  go  to 
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law  school.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  do  without  any  help  and  he  said, 
“Well,  you’re  going  to  have  to  take  some  help  because  you’re  not  going  to 
buy  this  house  without  having  a  cosigner,”  which  I  learned  right  away,  the 
first  thing  they  said.  But  it  was  a  junkie  little  house.  We  paid  $12,000  for 
it.  Came  back  and  sold  it  two-and-a-half  years  later  for  $1 3,500.  So  we 
made  a  little  profit.  Had  a  great  old  house  there  with  a  big  back  yard.  So 
that  part  was  good.  And  I  went  to  work  at  the  Engineering  Department. 
Were  you  able  to  manage,  by  the  way,  the  finances  on  the  house?  Did  all 
you  need  was  a  cosigner  and  you  could  make  the  payments? 

I  figured  out  I  could  make  the  payments  from  the  job  I  had  at  AID,  plus 
my  leave,  and  then  I  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  first  year  my 
father-in-law  started  to  give  me  some  money.  I  think  he  gave  me  $200  a 
month.  So  he  helped  through  the  rest  of  law  school. 

You  were  reluctant,  I  take  it,  though,  to  do  that,  unless  absolutely 
necessary. 

Yes,  1  didn’t  want  to  do  that.  I  thought  I  could  do  it  myself.  Ultimately,  I 
couldn’t  do  it  all.  I  couldn’t  travel  to  Fresno  when  we  wanted  to.  There 
was  a  lot  of  things  I  couldn’t  do.  But  I  worked  all  the  time.  I  rationalized 
in  my  own  mind  that  I  was  doing  my  share  by  working  full  time  during 
law  school,  because  law  school  was  tough  enough  anyway,  and  accepted 
the  money  and  then  ultimately  went  to  work  with  him.  I  went  back  to  join 
the  law  firm  and  paid  him  back. 
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SENEY :  Did  you  do  all  right  in  law  school? 

MADDY :  I  thought  I  could  make  Law  Review.  1  did  not  make  it.  I  ended  up  being 

39th  out  of  the  class  out  of  273. 

SENEY :  That’s  pretty  good. 

MADDY:  That’s  pretty  good,  yes.  For  an  ag  graduate.  1  learned  a  lot.  I  became 

more  confident  in  law  school  over  my  abilities,  because  I  didn’t  really 
have  any  feeling  as  to  how  smart  I  was  on  the  scale  of  1  to  10.  Yousortof 
get  a  feeling.  I  began  to  think,  look,  you’re  in  the  upper  third;  you  may  be 
at  the  low  end  of  the  upper  third  but  you  can  deal  with  almost  anybody  on 
most  issues.  And  my  long  suit,  I  learned,  was  quick  on  the  understanding 
of  an  issue  right  off  the  bat.  When  it  got  too  substantive  and  got  too  deep 
is  where  I  began  to  slip  a  little  bit.  I  couldn’t  keep  up  with  the  real  top 
class  guys  when  it  got  into  real  substantive,  long-term  work.  It  took  me 
longer.  So  the  guy  1  befriended,  who  also  worked  on  campus,  was  the  kid 
who  was  number  four  or  five  in  class,  and  so  we  studied  together.  We 
both  had  offices  on  campus,  we  both  started  coming  to  school— 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

MADDY:  This  kid’s  name  was  Jack  Benson.  lie  became  a  very  successful  lawyer  in 

Orange  County.  But  he  was  top  of  the  class  and  we  lived  near  each  other. 
He  bought  a  little  house  too.  He  had  no  children,  but  we  started  going  to 
school  together.  In  fact,  several  of  us  had  carpools.  all  of  us  who  cither 
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had  jobs  on  campus  or  something.  So  we  started  studying  together.  We’d 
go  to  work  and  we’d  study.  And  he  was  the  top  of  the  class. 

Where  I  could  jump  on  an  issue  and  understand  it,  at  least  the  basics 
almost  immediately,  when  it  got  deeper  and  more  in  depth  it  took  me 
longer.  So  I  got  a  pretty  good  feeling  of  where  I  stood  and  what  my  long 
suit  was,  which  ultimately  helped  in  politics,  because  here  you  have  9,000 
things  going  on.  You  don’t  have  to  have  a  large  in-depth  understanding  of 
them  but  you  have  to  have  a  basic  understanding  of  them,  and  the  quicker 
you  have  that  basic  understanding  the  better  off  you  were. 

So  I  did  all  right  in  law  school,  for  working  all  the  time  and  having 
the  kids  and  so  on.  Only  sixteen  of  us  accelerated  through  and  all  of  us 
passed  the  Bar  the  first  go,  except  one,  who  was  a  good  guy.  He  ended  up 
being  ajudge.  lie  just  retired  from  being  ajudge.  But  most  of  us  had 
been  married  and  had  been  vets. 

That  makes  a  big  difference. 

Big  difference.  Yes,  we  were  more  serious.  And  a  lot  of  the  guys,  the  top 
of  the  class  guys,  were  kids  that  came  right  out  of  school,  phi  betas,  and 
they  were  having  fun  and  dating  girls;  and  we,  of  course,  didn’t  have  to 
worry  about  any  of  that. 

Those  kinds  of  distractions. 

Yes,  those  distractions. 

Working  for  the  AID,  you  were  coordinating  this  exchange  program. 
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Right.  We  would  send  students  over  there  and  they  would  send  students 
to  the  United  States.  We  merely  kept  books  and  records  of  them,  where 
they  were  doing  it,  and  then  when  the  new  kids  would  come  over,  we’d 
either  take  them  to  —  they  all  loved  Berkeley  and  they  all  loved  San 
Francisco  because  they’d  never  left  Indonesia.  So  it  was  a  very  interesting 
program.  Because  it  was  so  Communist  over  there,  we  always  suspected 
about  half  of  them  were  spies  of  some  kind  or  another,  but  you  couldn’t 
tell  who  they  were  and  who  they  weren’t,  who  were  spies  and  who  were 
not.  It  didn’t  make  a  damn  bit  of  difference  anyway.  To  us  they  were  all 
young  people  who  were  there  trying  to  get  an  education  in  engineering. 

And  it  was  a  great  thing  for  us.  There  were  two  of  us,  and  then  the 
one  kid  who  was  a  class  ahead  of  me,  he  got  me  the  job  and  then  he 
graduated,  of  course,  in  the  year  ahead  of  me.  So  then  I  was  six  months 
by  myself. 

There’s  been  talk  —  your  mention  of  communism  makes  me  think  of  this, 
although  I  must  say  it  occurred  to  me  earlier  —  that  there’s  been  talk  that 
the  AID  was  kind  of  a  front  for  CIA  [Central  Intelligence  Agency] 
activities.  Did  you  ever  get  a  sense  of  that? 

Never  did.  I  know  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  people  involved  in  all 
of  the  things  we  were  doing,  that  looked  over  everything.  I  mean,  it  was 
all  being  controlled  by  someone  other  than  ns.  But  our  job  was  mostly  to 
be  friendly,  take  the  kids  around,  worry  about  their  little  needs,  and  make 
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sure  they  got  on  the  airplane  when  they’d  leave,  take  them  to  school  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  never  got  a  hint  that  anything  was  going  on 
besides  that.  It  could  have,  I  was  so  naive.  I  mean,  even  then,  as  I  said,  I 
hadn’t  awakened  yet.  It  was  after  I  got  out  of  law  school  I  suddenly  woke 
up.  I  always  speak  about  that  because  it’s  sort  of  amazing  the  difference  I 
see. 

Well,  those  were  naive  times.  I  mean,  when  Sputnik  went  up  and  when 
the  U-2  was  shot  down,  people  couldn’t  believe  that  we  would  He  about 
something  like  this. 

There’s  so  many  things  that  have  taken  a  long  time.  The  lack  of  respect 
that  I  have  now  for  the  CIA,  and  frankly  for  the  FBI  [Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation],  there’s  a  lot  of  things.  In  a  way  I’m  sorry  about  it,  because 
when  I  was  growing  up,  the  FBI,  you  respected  and  admired  and 
worshipped  the  FBI,  I  don’t  have  much  respect  for  them  now.  I  can  tell 
you,  based  on  the  episode  at  the  Capitol,  I  mean,  they’re  almost  dishonest. 
If  they  want  a  conviction  they  literally  would  cook  the  books,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  I  didn’t  have  any  respect  for  them  at  all.  And  you  see 
things  about  the  CIA  now,  the  same  thing.  I’m  fascinated  by  some  of 
these  movies  they  make.  They  come  close  to  the  line  when  they  talk  about 
what  we  did  in  the  name  of  saving  democracy. 

These  are  very  different  times.  I  think  we  were  all  naive. 

We  were  all  naive  at  that  point  in  time,  and  I  think  we  had  to  be; 
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otherwise,  we  wouldn’t  have  bought  it.  It’s  the  same,  you  know,  you 
think  about  during  World  War  II,  what  we  had  to  do  propaganda-wise  to 
build  up  the  hatred  for  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans.  I  wasn’t  close  to  it. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  my  mother  is  German,  it  was  so  removed.  You 
know,  the  Nazis  were  the  Nazis;  you  hated  them.  But  the  Japanese  being 
Asians,  you  did  have  this  change.  Now,  the  young  girl  who  was  my 
secretary  in  the  AID  was  Japanese.  Her  parents  had  gone  away  to  the 
camps,  and  she  was  a  very  intelligent  girl.  I  heard  from  her  not  too  long 
ago.  I  think  maybe  a  year  or  so  ago.  But  it  was  very  interesting  to  listen. 
That  was  the  first  person  of  Japanese  decent  that  I  really  knew  well. 
Although,  around  the  racetrack  there  was  a  jock  named  George  Taniguchi 
who  used  to  work  for  us  all  the  time,  but  George  was  about  as  white  as  I 
am,  about  as  Anglo  as  I  am.  He  didn’t  have  much  connection  with  being 
Japanese.  But  she  was  very  much  oriented  to  the  Japanese  culture. 

SENEY:  Would  she  talk  about  her  parents’  experiences? 

MADDY :  Oh  yes,  we  talked  quite  a  bit  about  things,  so  you’d  get  a  little  better 

understanding.  I  have  great  admiration  for  both  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese.  I’ve  been  to  China  a  couple  of  times.  I  always  say  if  I  want  to 
pick  a  friend  in  the  world,  it’s  going  to  be  the  Chinese.  Number  one,  there 
are  more  of  them  than  anybody  else.  They’re  as  intelligent  as  anybody 
else  in  the  world,  although  you  have  to  worry  a  little  bit,  being  as  powerful 


as  they  are. 
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We  met  Jiang  Zemin,  the  President,  three  years  ago  when  we  were 
over  there.  I  was  on  a  delegation  that  went  to  China,  and  he  was  mad  at 
the  [President  Bill]  Clinton  at  that  time.  He  wouldn’t  see  Clinton 
delegates  but  he  saw  us.  1  le  was  very  interesting. 

Did  he  let  you  know  he  was  angry  with  Clinton  so  that  you  would 
communicate  that? 

Sure.  He  didn’t  speak  English  to  us  very  well,  but  we  knew  he,  having 
been  mayor  of  Shanghai,  that  he  spoke  it  fluently.  In  fact,  he  would 
correct  his  interpreter  all  the  time,  when  the  interpreter  made  a  mistake.  It 
was  very  interesting.  We  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  there  and  they  televised 
it  and  showed  it  all  over  China  as  sort  of  a  little  slap,  I  guess. 

Who’s  the  attorney  from  L.A.  who  was  Clinton’s  guy  back  there? 
Micky  Cantor. 

Micky  had  been  turned  down  from  seeing  him  just  before  we  got  there. 

He  was  the  trade  representative  for  Clinton. 

That’s  right.  So  they  were  mad  at  Clinton  for  some  reason  but  we  got  in. 

It  was  funny.  It  was  very  interesting. 

Were  you  all  Republicans? 

No,  it  was  a  mix.  I  guess  I  was  senior  man  at  the  time,  so  I  was  senior 
delegate.  I  was  the  spokesman. 

What  was  your  impression  of  Jiang  Zemin? 

I  had  some  admiration  for  all  the  Shanghai  people.  I  was  happy  that  all 
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the  pro- Americans  —  I  mean,  that’s  where  the  pro- Americans  come  out. 

So  I  was  delighted  with  that  aspect  of  it.  Even  though  he  had  the  dyed 
hair  and  that  looked  so  characteristically  dyed,  he  was  pretty  modem.  He 
was  smart.  There’s  no  doubt  he’s  smart.  You  know,  I  had  respect  for 
what  he  said,  that  we  can  have  three  nations  but  one  China.  We  talked 
about  the  Taiwan  problem  and  the  Hong  Kong  problem  --  don’t  worry,  it’s 
going  to  work  out. 

He  was  critical  of  some  of  the  Congress  people.  It  was  [U.S. 
Representative  Nancy  Pelosi,  or  somebody,  was  pretty  anti-China? 

Right. 

He  discussed  that  openly  with  us. 

By  name. 

Oh  yes.  And  said  something  to  the  effect  that  “She  asked  me  what  I  think 
about  what  problems  [face  China],”  and  he  said,  “What  I  think  about”  — 
and  he  named  a  number  of  people,  “X”  billion  --  “of  how  I’m  going  to 
feed  these  people,  how  these  people  are  going  to  eat  everyday.”  He  made 
some  very  good  points.  He’s  very  skilled. 

Well,  you’d  have  to  be  very  capable  to  rise  up  in  that  political  system. 
That’s  right,  and  I  think  it’s  a  slow  process.  But  I  can’t  help  but  believe, 
the  Chinese  people  being  as  bright  as  they  are  and  intelligent  and 
entrepreneurs  —  I  mean,  they’re  basically  entrepreneurs  by  their  instinct 
and  probably  more  so  than  the  Japanese.  But  I  just  think  they’re 
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ultimately  going  to  move  towards  a  capitalist  system  where  you  can  excel 
by  your  skills  and  by  your  brains. 

Well,  in  the  urban  areas  they’re  very  nearly  there. 

That’s  right.  I  was  there  the  year  before  Tieneman  Square.  I  went  there  in 
a  different  kind  of  program.  The  difference  between  that  year  and  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  substantial  changes.  They’ve  got  monstrous 
problems:  water  problems,  air  pollution  problems.  If  smoking  is  going  to 
kill  somebody,  they’re  all  going  to  die.  You  can  cut  it  with  a  knife. 

Let’s  go  back  to  Fresno.  When  you  get  out  of  law  school  you  pass  the  Bar 
examination,  which  must  have  been  a  relief  and  a  pleasure  and  make  you 
feel  good  too,  all  those  things. 

I  swore  I’d  never  take  it  again  in  between,  but  I  was  happy  to  pass  it. 

Did  you  feel  like  you  had  when  you  took  it? 

Yes.  Of  the  1 6  of  us  that  went  in,  Jack  and  1  were  the  ones  who  had 
studied  together  all  the  time,  and  Jack,  I  knew,  couldn’t  miss.  I  mean,  he 
was  a  very,  very  bright  guy.  We  always  tell  the  story  whenever  we  see 
each  other,  any  of  us  get  together,  the  fellow  who  flunked,  there  was  a  real 
property  question  on  the  second  day  and  he  came  out  and  he  said,  “What’d 
you  guys  do?”  And  we  all  swore  we  weren’t  going  to  talk  about  the 
question,  but  he  couldn’t  help  it.  He  says,  “God,”  he  says,  “Jack,  you  had” 
--  Jack  was  the  number  one  student  when  it  came  to  real  property,  number 
one  in  the  class  -  he  said,  “Wasn’t  that  a  great  real  property  question?” 
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He  said,  “Man,  I  thought  that  was  a  slam  dunk.”  He  said,  “Did  you  write 
it?”  and  Jack  just  kind  of  passed  it  off. 

Of  course,  they  let  us  off,  we  got  home  at  our  places,  and  I  said, 
“Jack,  I  didn’t  write  that.”  I  said,  “That  was  the  hardest  question.” 

He  said,  “Me  neither.”  He  said,  “That  was  the  hardest  question  I’ve 
ever  seen.”  That’s  where  that  guy  flunked  out.  The  only  guy  that  flunked 
was  on  that  one  question.  When  I  had  not  made  that  mistake,  I  knew  I  had 
a  pretty  good  shot,  I  was  in  pretty  good  shape. 

And  you  had  a  readymade  berth  right  back  at  your  father-in-law’s,  and  he 
took  you  in  as  a  partner,  I  take  it. 

Right.  I  went  to  work  at  $550  a  month,  but  I  got  a  bonus. 

There  were  two  Chinellos. 

Right.  Father-in-law  and  brother-in-law.  Chinello,  Chinello  &  Maddy. 
Right,  that  was  what  I  was  going  to  ask,  who  the  other  Chinello  was. 

That’s  my  brother-in-law,  who  had  graduated,  I  think,  three  or  four  years 
before  I  did. 

Also  from  UCLA? 

No.  He’d  gone  to  Hastings. 

What  about  your  father-in-law?  Where  did  he  go  to  law  school? 

He  was  Hastings.  And  he  was  upset  with  me  because  I  only  applied  at  one 
place,  with  UCLA,  and  part  of  it  was  because  I  was  still  in  love  with 
Southern  California.  I  was  still  a  Southern  California  boy  in  my  mind.  I 
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had  heard  about  Hastings  being  much  more  difficult.  And  I  really  never 
thought  about  it.  I  didn’t  think  about  how  tough  it  was  to  get  in  school. 
Again,  a  little  bit  of  naivete,  plus  it  cost  —  that’s  what  I  told  him  when  he 
said,  “Why  didn’t  you  apply  more?”  And  my  sort  of  laughing  answer  was 
“It  cost  five  bucks.” 

He  said,  “Well,  you  could  have  called  me.” 

I  said,  “Well,  I  didn’t  want  to  spend  more  than  five.”  But  it  was 
bravado.  I  didn’t  realize  how  tough  it  was  at  the  time  but  I  got  in.  And 
then  it  worked  out  so  well  for  us  because  my  wife  had  an  aunt  and  uncle 
who  lived  down  there  in  Brentwood  and  they  never  had  any  children,  and 
she  was  very  close  to  them.  So  we  had  a  constant  --  my  wife  and  the  two 
kids  had,  even  though  I  was  gone  everyday  from  seven  to  seven.  I  never 
worked  on  Sundays.  I  refused  to  work  or  study  on  Sundays,  so  I  always 
had  one  day.  I  sort  of  set  a  pattern  and  I  stuck  to  it.  I  would  go  to  work  on 
weekdays  and  Saturdays  seven  to  seven.  That  was  my  schedule.  Or  I’d 
go  seven  to  dinner  and  then  I’d  stay  until  eleven,  but  on  Saturdays  it  was 
seven  to  seven,  and  on  Sunday  no  work  at  all.  Unless  I  was  way  behind, 
which  never  happened.  And  so  then,  her  aunt  and  uncle  being  there  were 
great  to  have  around,  so  they  had  this  family  time.  It  worked  out  very  well 
for  us. 

SENEY :  Were  you  looking  forward  to  going  to  work  as  a  lawyer  when  you  finished 


law  school? 
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MADDY :  By  the  time  I  got  finished  I  really  did  think  I  was  going  to  enjoy  it,  and 

part  of  me  did  and  part  I  did  not.  There  was  a  part  of  it  I  didn’t  like.  I 
started  doing  a  lot  of  trial  work  and  1  was  relatively  good  at  it,  but  I 
figured  I  either  had  to  be  a  full-time  trial  lawyer  or  I  had  to  get  another 
side  because  it  was  tearing  me  up  pretty  good.  Most  trial  lawyers  will  tell 
you  when  you  first  start  it’s  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  anxiety  of  it. 

And  then  again,  I  got  pretty  lucky  because  I  had  come  back,  and  this 
is  where  Kamey  Hodge  comes  back  into  my  life.  Kamey  had  been  my 
boss  when  I  worked  all  through  school  in  his  clothing  store.  He  always 
had  been  a  big  man  in  town  in  Fresno.  My  mother-in-law  at  that  time  had 
just  had  another  stroke,  had  a  problem  with  cancer,  Mrs.  Chinello,  and  my 
brother-in-law  was  having  marriage  troubles.  So  when  we  came  back  into 
town  —  as  a  young  lawyer  you  didn’t  advertise  —  they  said,  “You’re  going 
to  have  to  establish  a  clientele,”  and  truly,  I  went  to  work  for  $500  a 
month. 

SENEY :  You’re  partners,  and  your  father-in-law  and  brother-in-law,  in  other 

words,  said  you’re  going  to— 

MADDY :  “We’re  telling  you,  you’ve  got  to  get  clientele;  you’ve  got  to  go  out  and 

find  people,  bring  clients  in.”  Kamey  was  a  big  man  in  town  and  so  the 
first  thing  he  did  for  me  was  to  say  “You’ve  got  to  get  known.”  He  was  in 
charge  of  United  Way  that  year  and  he  said,  “Take  over  the  United  Way 
for  the  lawyers.”  He  said,  “You  collect  the  money  from  the  lawyers.” 
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Well,  what  it  did  then  is  I  just  picked  up,  and  the  records  were  gone, 
there  was  nothing  going,  so  I  started  a  whole  new  record  program  at 
Kamey’s  direction,  he  was  giving  me  some  help,  and  so  I  went  and  met 
every  single  lawyer  in  town  personally  and  pitched  the  United  Way,  got 
the  records  straight,  put  the  records  all  together.  But  the  big  point  was  — 
and  we  had  tripled  or  quadrupled  the  amount  of  money  we  had  collected 
from  lawyers,  because  half  of  them  had  never  been  contacted,  and  got  the 
records  straight.  So  step  number  one  is  I  got  to  meet  everybody. 
Something  tells  me  you’d  be  pretty  good  at  pitchman  for  this  kind  of 
thing. 

Well,  I  was  pretty  good  at  it,  yes. 

Pitchman  maybe  is  the  wrong  word.  You  know  what  I  mean. 

Yes,  sell  the  idea. 

Right. 

And  so  we  did  well.  And  then  Kamey  was  the  president  of  the 
Philharmonic.  That  was  the  big  charity  event.  That  was  the  big  thing  to 
be  on,  so  I  go  on  the  Philharmonic  Board.  I  joined  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Politics  has  not  gotten  into  it  yet,  but  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  there  was  an  opening  as  an  appointment  of  a  Junior  Chamber 
on  the  War  on  Poverty.  The  War  on  Poverty  had  just  started.  I  went  on 
the  Economic  Opportunities  Commission,  which  was  the  War  on  Poverty 


Commission. 
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So  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  they 
needed  someone  from  there  on  the  War  on  Poverty,  so  you’re  the  guy. 
And  I’m  the  guy.  So  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  of  the  things  that  are 
going  on  in  Fresno,  there’s  the  black/brown  fights  on  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  I  suddenly  begin  to  emerge  as  a  person  on  the  War  on  Poverty  who  is 
having  a  lot  to  say. 

Getting  some  play  in  the  newspaper? 

Play  in  the  newspapers.  1  go  on  the  Parking  Authority  —  Kamey  works 
me  on  —  I  get  on  the  Parking  Authority  because  downtown  was  being 
remodeled.  I  go  into  the  Central  Business  District  Coordinating 
Committee  for  the  Remodeling  of  Downtown.  We’re  trying  to  save 
downtown  Fresno. 

Did  you  enjoy  this  stuff? 

Well,  that’s  what  I  say.  That’s  why  the  politics  started,  because  ultimately 
I’m  finding  that  I’m  having  far  more  fun  doing  public  service.  The  Urban 
Coalition  was  starting  around  the  country  at  that  time. 

This  was  in  response  to  the  riots  that  had  gone  on  in  various  cities. 

Our  mayor  in  Fresno  at  that  time  was  a  guy  named  Floyd  Hyde,  and 
Fresno  became  an  All-American  City  about  that  time.  So  Floyd  puts  me 
on  the  Parking  Authority  and  I’m  kind  of  known  as  an  up-and-coming 
young  lawyer  in  town  who  is  working  on  a  lot  of  public  service  things. 
This  is  the  way  lawyers  advertised  in  those  days. 
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Exactly  right.  That’s  because  there’s  no  free  advertising.  You  got  around. 
At  the  same  time,  my  experience  is  being  developed  by  the  fact  that 
indigents  did  not  have  a  public  defender.  We  volunteered.  Young  lawyers 
would  defend  criminal  defendants.  I’m  on  the  list  and  I’m  trying  criminal 
cases. 

This  is  not  long  after  the  Gideon  v.  Wainwright  (1963). 

Where  you  had  to  have  defense. 

Right. 

They’d  just  call  you  up  and  say,  “You’re  going  to  volunteer.  I’ve  got  a 
case  for  you  to  try.”  And  you  didn’t  have  to,  but  if  you  were  smart,  you 
wanted  to  make  sure  the  judges  liked  you,  you  did  a  little  of  that  work,  and 
I  started  doing  quite  a  bit  of  that  work. 

Lo  and  behold,  I  get  a  case  that  I  try  that  I  take  up  on  appeal  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  grants  an  appeal,  all  the  way  back  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  in  1968.1  So  suddenly,  here  I  am  a  young  lawyer  in  town 
who  is  going  to  argue  a  case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
I  win  the  case.  By  that  time  I  was  the  only  lawyer  in  town  who  had  ever— 
Talk  about  that  a  little  bit. 

Well,  the  case  was  a  Western  Union  store  in  town  which  was  held  up  by 
three  black  guys.  Two  of  them  got  upset  when  they  got  home  —  and  their 
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Foster  v.  California  (1969). 
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mom  had  found  out  they  pulled  this  robbery  --  and  went  and  confessed. 

Well,  the  third  guy  was  a  guy  named  Walter  Foster  who  had  two 
prior  convictions  for  robbery.  He  was  going  big  time.  The  law  was 
essentially  that  you  couldn’t  convict  Walter  Foster  by  the  uncorroborated 
testimony  of  accomplices.  That’s  all  they  had,  except  for  the  guy  who  was 
in  the  Western  Union  store  who  was  the  clerk,  who  had  spent  28  years  as  a 
clerk  and  had  never  in  his  life  had  anything  happen  to  him,  except  this. 

The  long  and  short  of  it,  the  funny  part  of  the  story,  was  when  they 
go  into  preliminary  hearing  I  have  nothing.  I  mean,  I  have  nothing  except 
Walter  saying,  “I  didn’t  do  it,”  and  that’s  all  he’d  say. 

I  said,  “But,  Walter...” 

“I  didn’t  do  it.  You  got  to  try  the  case.”  Well,  he  has  nothing  to 
lose;  he’s  a  three-time  loser. 

So  at  the  preliminary  hearing  I  started  questioning  this  guy,  just 
some  routine  questions,  and  I  said,  “Have  you  ever  seen  the  defendant 
before  this  time?” 

He  said,  “Yes,  at  a  lineup.” 

Well,  it  comes  out  in  my  preliminary  hearing  —  I  started  asking  this 
guy  questions.  What  had  happened  was  this  guy,  they  brought  him  in  on  a 
lineup  as  soon  as  these  other  two  guys  confessed.  They  brought  Walter  in. 
The  significant  thing  was  Walter  was  like  6  foot  7  and  at  the  time  of  the 
robbery  wore  one  of  those  black  leather  jackets  that  went  from  his 
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shoulders  down  to  his  knees,  They  brought  him  into  a  lineup,  there  was 
nobody  in  the  first  lineup  that  was  above  6  foot  tall,  or  more  than  6  foot  1 , 
and  it  was  Walter  who  stood  out  and  the  only  one  with  a  black  leather 
jacket.  This  man  had  never  had  any  attention  in  his  life.  This  is  my 
analysis.  So  he  does  not  want  to  send  an  innocent  man  -  that’s  his 
testimony  —  and  so  he  said,  “I  studied  it  and  studied  it  and  I  felt  it  would 
be  better  if  I  could  not  identify  the  man  at  the  first  lineup.  I’d  like  to  come 
back  tomorrow  and  see  another  lineup.” 

Take  him  out,  they  bring  Walter  back  the  next  day.  This  time,  he’s 
with  five  other  guys.  He’s  the  only  one  that’s  in  the  second  lineup  that 
was  in  the  first  lineup  but  they  do  take  off  the  black  leather  jacket  and  they 
have  a  few  more  people  that  are  as  tall  as  he  is. 

Lo  and  behold,  in  the  midst  of  that  lineup  he’s  not  certain.  He’d  like 
to  talk  to  the  tall  man,  and  so  they  take  him  out  into  a  room  by  himself  and 
they  have  him  say  things  like  “give  me  the  money.”  All  right?  Finally, 
after  all  that’s  over,  he  identifies  Walter  Foster  as  the  man. 

All  this  was  attention.  At  the  preliminary  hearing  during  the  initial 
testimony  by  the  district  attorney,  the  questions,  he  said,  “Would  you  mind 
me  standing?”  He  stands  up  and  he  says,  “As  they  slinked  into  the  office,” 
and  bent  over  the  table  and  wrote  out  something  on  a  piece  of  paper.  And 
as  they  came  up  to  me  he  said,  “That  steely  eyes  of  his  glaring,  indelible  in 
my  mind  for  the  rest  of  my  life  as  I  looked  into  and  saw  this  evil...”  I 
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mean,  this  is  the  kind  of  testimony,  on  and  on  and  on. 

Well,  lo  and  behold,  when  it  comes  out  at  trial,  I  brought  all  of  that 
back  out  and  1  said,  “If  you  did  that  you  had  seen  him  twice  before.” 

Anyway,  I  just  said  it  was  a  setup.  What,  are  they  going  to  argue?  I 
said,  “You  have  these  guys  here  confessing  the  story,  they’re  trying  to 
bring  somebody  in  that  they  thought  could  take  the  blame,  and  obviously 
this  man  here,  his  testimony  is  no  good.” 

1  get  one  crackpot  on  the  jury  who  holds  the  jury  up.  Golly  knows 
what  his  problems  were.  It  tells  you  a  little  bit  about  justice,  but  it’s  six 
hours  and  they  read  all  this  testimony  back  about  the  lineup. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  year  takes  three  cases  back  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  were  appealed  on  due  process  and 
the  rights  of  a  defendant  in  a  lineup.  One  was  your  right  to  your  attorney 
and  one  was  a  basic  overall  question  of  what  is  due  process  in  the  lineup 
proceedings.  Simple  things  like  can  you  put  the  same  man  in  two  lineups? 
all  these  things.  Can  you  have  distinguishing  characteristics?  —  height  -- 
all  these  things  that  were  so  obvious  in  my  case.  But  if  it  were  not  for  a 
goofy  guy  who  had  a  moment  in  the  sun  which  he  wanted  to  take. 

So  lo  and  behold,  it’s  the  Warren  court  with  a  5-4  decision  with 
Maddy  winning  this  case.  It  turned  out  great.  During  the  campaign,  here  I 
was,  even  though  I  was  a  Republican,  running  from  the  standpoint  of 
representing  indigent  defendants  and  representing  what  is  due  process. 
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People  would  say,  “Don’t  you  know,  he  was  guilty.”  I  said,  “It  wasn’t  a 
question  of  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  The  question  was. . 

And  then  I  had  a  follow-up  story  about  a  guy  —  it  was  a  true  story  -- 
where  a  guy  was  taken  in.  It  was  about  three  months  after  the  decision 
came  down,  which  was  almost  a  year  later  in  which  a  guy  was  taken  into  a 
lineup,  and  I  used  that  as  a  parallel,  saying  if  they  had  not  had  this  due 
process,  this  guy  could  very  well  have  been  convicted.  So  it  was  good. 
What  was  it  like  to  argue  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

It  was  terrifying  at  that  time.  I  mean,  it  was  just  overwhelming.  You  sat 
at  the  ready  desk  for  45  minutes,  so  you  had  to  sit  the  first  45  minutes 
before  you  argued,  to  listen.  I  had  a  black  suit  on  with  my  vest  on. 

Did  you  have  a  morning  coat  on? 

I  didn’t  wear  the  morning  coat.  They  allowed  me  to  wear  a  suit,  so  I  wore 
a  suit  with  a  vest.  When  I  sweat,  I  sweat  from  the  forehead  and  it  just  rolls 
down  my  body.  I  sweat  like  a  stuck  hog,  as  I  always  say,  for  about  the 
first  ten  minutes  until  I  got  the  first  question.  And  then  when  the 
questions  came,  then  I  was  in  my  game,  then  I  was  relaxed. 

I  got  questioned  by  almost  every  justice,  and  of  course,  all  the 
famous  justices  were  up  there.  Earl  Warren  was  so  gracious.  He  never 
took  his  eyes  off  you  when  you  testified,  when  I  testified,  and  then  made 
this  very  nice  comment  after  it  was  over.  It  was  very  inspiring  about 
service  to  the  public.  You  know,  what  lawyers  do  by  giving  their  time 
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free. 

Oh,  he  knew  this  was  pro  bono. 

Oh  yes,  he  knew  it  was  pro  bono. 

So  the  point  going  back  to  my  tenure  in  Fresno  then,  all  this  was 
going  on.  Floyd  Hyde  had  gone  back  as  Secretary  of  Housing,  or  had  a 
job  in  HUD  [U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development]  back 
in  Washington. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development? 

I  think  so.  And  then  at  that  time,  Huey,  our  old  Senator  [Hugh  M.  Bums], 
was  going  to  retire  and  Floyd  was  going  to  come  out  and  run,  and  Kamey 
Hodge  was  involved  in  that  campaign  to  help  Floyd  Hyde.  And  of  course, 
Floyd  had  been  my  sort  of  mentor  so  1  was  involved.  The  first  time  I 
don’t  think  I  was  registered  but  I  registered  obviously  and  we  got  behind 
Floyd  to  come  out. 

No  question  you  registered  Republican. 

I  registered  Republican. 

But  there  was  no  question  in  your  mind. 

No  question  in  my  mind  about  that. 

[Senator  George]  Zenovich  decides  to  run,  of  course,  in  place  of 
Huey  Bums  and  Floyd  decides  to  stay  in  Washington.  So  we  had  this 
little  team  together  on  behalf  of  Floyd.  Nobody  wanted  to  take  on 
Zenovich.  One  guy,  Earl  Smittcamp,  was  a  great  candidate  but  far  right. 
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The  guys  that  I  was  aligned  with  were  a  little  bit  more  moderate,  as  Floyd 
Hyde  was. 

So  the  local  party  came  and  said,  “Why  don’t  you  run  for  the 
Assembly  seat  that  Zenovich  was  in?”  The  seat  was,  I  think,  29  percent  or 
30  percent  Republican,  the  rest  Democrat,  and  suicidal. 

SENEY :  You  stepped  up  to  the  line. 

MADDY :  Stepped  up  to  the  line  because  by  that  time  1  was  deeply  involved  in  public 

service  and,  obviously,  politics  were  involved.  The  War  on  Poverty  was  a 
lot  of  politics  and  I  was  finding  that  I  enjoyed  it. 

SENEY :  Senator,  why  don’t  we  stop  there  for  the  day. 

MADDY:  Okay. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  B] 
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[Session  2,  September  17, 1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  just  before  we  turned  on  the  tape,  I  asked  you  to  talk  a  little  bit 

about  Kamey  Hodge,  and  you  mentioned  a  couple  of  other  names  who 
were  instrumental  in  your  getting  into  politics. 

MADDY :  As  I  mentioned  the  other  day  on  the  tape,  Kamey  was  the  one  who  I  had 

gone  to  work  for  when  I  was  in  college  in  his  clothing  store.  Interestingly, 
my  son,  a  decade  later,  a  generation  later,  did  the  same  thing  when  he 
went  to  Fresno  State.  He  went  back  to  work  at  the  clothing  store. 

But  Kamey,  when  I  came  back  from  law  school  and  facing  the  need 
as  a  young  lawyer  to  have  contacts,  Kamey  got  ahold  of  me  immediately 
and  began  to  suggest  to  me  things  that  I  could  do  in  the  community  that 
would  be  community  public  service. 

SENEY :  Let  me  go  back  a  second,  if  I  can. 

Your  father  died  in  1954,  before  you  went  to  Fresno  State. 

MADDY:  No.  I  started  in ’52. 

SENEY :  Y ou  had  been  there. 

MADDY:  Right.  I  went  in  ’52.  He  had  been  up  there  since,  I  guess,  mid-’50  or  ’51 

in  construction.  Then  the  whole  family  moved  up  in  ’52  after  I  graduated 


from  high  school. 
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How  old  was  Kamey  Hodge  at  this  point? 

Kamey  is  —  I’m  trying  to  think  how  much  older.  I  think  Kamey’ s  71, 
something  like  that. 

So  not  much  older  than  you. 

Not  that  much  older  than  I  was,  right. 

Because  I  was  kind  of  wondering  if  he  were  old  enough  to  be— 

No,  no. 

Kind  of  a  contemporary  then. 

Well,  yes,  he  was  an  older  contemporary.  He’d  been  through  the  military. 
When  1  first  met  him  he  was  not  married.  He  was  not  that  much  older. 

His  dad,  the  old  man  was  Hodge  Choohajian  That  was  their  Armenian 
name,  so  Hodge  is  really  a  derivation.  Hodge  was  actually  his  father’s 
first  name,  so  it  was  Hodge  &  Sons,  but  the  real  name  was  Choohajian. 
His  brother  was  at  Fresno  State.  He  was  a  younger  brother  but  worked  at 
the  store  also.  He  was  a  cheerleader.  Chiuchiu  was  his  name.  And 
Kamey’s  real  name  is  Kamik  Choohajian.  But  it  was  always  Hodge  & 
Sons  and  he  went  by  Kamey  Hodge. 

When  I  came  back,  as  I  say,  he  got  me  involved  in  various  things.  I 
mentioned  earlier  where  I  dealt  with  the  lawyers  and  that  got  me  going. 
United  Way  Campaign. 

United  Way  Campaign.  And  then  I  moved  into  all  of  these  things.  It  was 
sort  of  fortuitous,  but  I  joined  the  junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  they 
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had  this  position  open  on  the  War  on  Poverty. 

SENEY :  Was  that,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  sort  of  political  organizations?  I’ve 

interviewed  other  people  and  in  another  community  in  Southern 
California.  That  was  the  root  into  local  politics  was  through  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MADDY :  That  was  true  in  Fresno.  There  was  not  a  lot.  I  mean,  they  didn’t  do  a  lot, 

except  a  lot  of  the  silly  stuff  that  the  Junior  Chamber  does,  and  they  had  a 
few  projects. 

The  things  that  I  did  in  the  Junior  Chamber  was  that  --  for  one  reason 
or  another,  we  had  a  voter  registration  drive  then,  and  we  also  signed  up 
one  year  there  and  I  was  in  charge  of  -  or  as  part  of  the  organization. 

NBC  [National  Broadcasting  Company]  came  in  and  wanted  these  polling, 
the  exit  polls,  and  so  the  Junior  Chamber  did  that.  We  were  positioned  at 
various  places  to  check  on  turnout  and  so  on. 

So  for  one  reason  or  another,  there  were  two  or  three  things  that 
were  just  sort  of  involved  in  politics,  but  in  Fresno,  probably  the  most 
serious  thing  that  came  up  was  this  appointment  to  —  of  course,  this  is 
[U.S.  President]  Lyndon  Johnson’s  War  on  Poverty  and  they  were  trying 
to  form  this  thing,  and  Fresno  being  an  area  in  which  Latinos  were  just 
beginning  to  exercise  a  little  strength,  and  the  black  community  was 
involved,  and  we  had  these  major  battles  between  the  blacks  and  the 
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What  was  it  about  you,  you  think,  that  caused  them  to  put  you  on  the 
panel? 

I  don’t  know,  I  have  no  idea.  I  can’t  remember  whether  I  volunteered  or 
whether  I  asked  to  be  on  it,  or  what.  But  I  was  given  the  assignment. 
Having  then  sat  on  the  War  on  Poverty,  when  things  began  to  get  hot  I  sort 
of  emerged  as  one  of  the  people  that  were  involved  in  resolving  some  of 
the  issues.  And  more  important  than  that,  it  got  me  some  great  contacts. 

At  that  time  in  the  Latino  community,  a  lot  of  guys  that  I  knew  — 
John  Flores,  we  always  knew  him  as  John  Flores.  I  think  he  was  sigma 
chi  or  something  at  Fresno  State.  He  has  now  become  Juan  Flores.  I 
mean,  he  can  barely  speak  English,  and  he  had  moved  into  —  you  know, 
this  was  the  movement  into  a  lot  of  Latino  politics. 

You  mean  now  he  can  barely  speak  English. 

Now  he  can  barely  speak  English.  In  college  he  was  just  a  good  all- 
around  guy.  In  fact,  I  thought  of  it  because  there  was  a  photograph  of  him 
in  one  of  the  ads  we  used. 

Was  that  who  that  was? 

Yes,  it  was  John. 

It  was  clearly  a  Latino  ad. 

And  he  was  the  head  of  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program,  which 
was  a  War  on  Poverty  program,  and  they  were  part  of  the  problems  we 
had  in  the  War  on  Poverty.  We  couldn’t  have  meetings  because  the 
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Latinos  would  boycott  the  meetings  and  other  times  the  blacks  would 
boycott  the  meetings,  But  through  all  that  was  the  process  that  I  think 
people  wanted  to  see  occur,  I  think  what  Johnson  had  in  mind  with  the 
War  on  Poverty  was  that  we  were  going  to  try  to  bring  the  minority 
community  into  the  mainstream  and  try  to  discuss  ideas  and  problems  that 
they  were  being  faced  with.  Most  of  it  was  employment. 

And  it  was  maximum  feasible  participation. 

Absolutely,  right.  And  we  had  all  these  programs. 

To  go  back  to  Kamey,  Kamey  got  me  moving  in  that  direction  with 
saying  “You  got  to  join  this,  you  got  to  do  this.”  As  I  said,  the 
social/cultural  things  was  the  Philharmonic,  was  the  most  important. 

You  know,  I’d  like  you  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  the  War  on  Poverty, 
your  direct  experiences  with  that,  and  try  to  give  the  future  reader  a  sense 
that  this  was  a  program  that  began  with  great  enthusiasm  and  optimism. 

It  did,  and  the  notion  was  right.  It  brought  people,  particularly  minority 
groups,  together  and  combined  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  senior 
members,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Business  interests  were 
represented.  There  was  a  large  number  of  people.  It  was  almost 
structured  so  it  wouldn’t  work,  in  a  sense,  but  it  was  a  great  place  to 
debate.  It  was  a  great  place  to  discuss  the  concerns  of  the  community. 

As  I  said,  in  Fresno  the  thrust  more  than  anything  else  was 
unemployment.  I  mean,  if  you  look  today  —  where  is  the  highest 
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unemployment  rate  in  California?  -- 1  will  guarantee  you  that  nine  out  of 
ten  years  the  top  one  or  two  will  be  Fresno.  It  always  is.  It’s  a  huge 
unemployment  problem,  principally  because  we  have  migrant  workers, 
and  a  great  number  of  people  because  of  the  living  conditions.  It’s 
relatively  cheap  to  live  in  Fresno.  There’s  always  a  great  number  of 
people  who  stay  there.  They  don’t  move  to  Texas  or  follow  the  crops  as 
much  as  stay  here  and  wait  for  the  harvest  season.  That  hasn’t  changed, 
even  though  farming  has  changed  so  dramatically  over  the  years. 

So  the  thrust  of  it  was  to  discuss  all  of  the  problems  and  there  was 
the  structure  that  came  out  of  Washington,  and  from  all  that  the  carrot  was 
the  money.  You  know,  do  we  do  this,  do  we  do  that?  Do  we  put  together 
this  program  or  that  program  and  from  it? 

How  much  money  did  you  have  to  put  in?  Do  you  remember? 

I  can’t  remember.  I  can’t  remember  how  much  was  involved.  I  know  the 
Concentrated  Unemployment  Program  was  one  that  had  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  and  it  was  designed  to  try  to  train  people.  The  thrust  was  to  go 
out  and  find  where  the  jobs  were  and  get  employers  to  invest  in  minority 
workers,  and  therefore,  they  would  get  some  stipend,  or  there’ d  be  some 
assistance  for  hiring  people. 

It  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  was  a  great  dream,  and  to  some  degree  I 
think  it  worked.  It  certainly  got  minorities  involved  in  the  political  arena. 
It  politicized  them,  didn’t  it? 
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Politicized  a  lot  of  them.  As  I  say,  I  only  joke  about  John  because  a  lot  of 
the  better  trained,  the  educated  people  who  realized  that  that  was  a  good 
outlet  for  them  too.  Just  like  in  the  Legislature.  A  lot  of  the  Latinos  who 
came  up  here  early  years  couldn’t  speak  a  word  of  Spanish  because  it 
wasn’t  popular  then.  The  important  thing  was  to  assimilate.  Nowit’s 
important  to  not  only  understand  English  but  to  speak  Spanish. 

I  really  can’t  remember  how  I  emerged  as  one  of  the  people  that 
became  influential  and  more  of  a  spokesman  for  trying  to  settle  things.  I 
was  looked  at  as  probably  being  one  of  the  [problem  solvers]. 

The  Urban  Coalition  came  after  that,  and  the  Urban  Coalition  was  on 
a  nationwide  basis.  A  lot  of  it  spun  off  of  Floyd  Hyde  and  what  he  was 
doing  to  try  to  make  the  city  important.  As  I  say,  I  found  the  more  I  did, 
the  more  people  asked  me  to  do  and  the  more,  in  fact,  I  liked  the  public 
service  side  of  it.  I  found  that  you  didn’t  make  much  money  as  a  lawyer 
doing  that,  which  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  parts.  But  in  terms  of  my 
future,  Kamey  was  important  in  giving  me  the  push  in  moving  in  all  these 
directions. 

The  Parking  Authority,  the  Central  Business  District  Coordinating 
Committee  was  all  designed,  and  our  goal  then  was  to  keep  the  downtown 
vital,  to  keep  people  living  downtown.  It  finally  blew  up  because  people 
were  moving  north,  just  like  they  do  in  the  Central  Valley  -  everybody 
moves  north.  Once  they  built  the  big  new  shopping  center,  once  we 
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couldn’t  block  that,  you  sort  of  kissed  downtown  goodbye. 

SENEY:  Was  that  the  major  political  strategy  or  tactic  to  block  the  new  shopping 

center? 

MADDY:  To  block,  you  know,  to  put  restraints  on  zoning  so  that  the  new  shopping 

centers  couldn’t  go  in.  We  had  a  great  dream  in  Fresno  because  we 
developed  the  mall  concept  and  put  in  artworks  and  a  tremendous 
investment  in  it  to  make  the  downtown  beautiful,  and  they  moved  a  lot  of 
people  out.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  we  moved  a  lot  of  people  out.  We 
condemned  the  property  and  did  a  lot  of  things  to  enhance  the 
redevelopment  of  downtown.  When  we  went  to  visit  the  major  economic 
businesses,  the  Macys  [Department  Store]  and  so  on,  they  said,  you  know, 
“It’s  the  wrong  approach.  We  go  where  the  people  are.  We  don’t  locate  a 
store  in  an  abandoned  area  and  hope  people  are  going  to  move  in.  It’s  the 
other  way  around.” 

And  so  what  we  had  sort  of  bitten  off  didn’t  work  for  us  because  we 
thought  we’d  clean  out  the  area  and  bring  the  big  stores  in  and  people 
would  want  to  move  and  live  near  them,  and  the  big  stores  told  us  that’s 
not  the  way  it  works. 

SENEY :  Well,  what  you  did  was  really  clean  out  probably  the  only  businesses  that 

would  have  stayed  —  the  less  expensive  hotels  and  restaurants. 
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Exactly  right.  And  so  downtown  was,  unfortunately,  hurt  in  that  way. 
I  learned  a  lot.  I  learned  a  lot  of  things  that  didn’t  work. 
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You  were  thinking  about  something. 

Well,  I  was  trying  to  put  my  finger  on  what  —  I  learned  a  lot  of  those 
lessons.  I’m  not  sure  how  much  they  all  helped  me  except  they  were  a 
foundation  for  speaking  to  the  issues  when  I  got  into  politics  and  to  have 
some  understanding  of  all  these  things.  I  think  it  always  helped  me  later 
on  in  my  career  because  I  had  done  all  these  things.  I  mean,  I  had  been 
involved  in  all  these  things. 

In  that,  did  you  learn  that  you  can’t  always  anticipate  the  consequences. 
Well,  1  learned  the  best  thoughts  and  the  best  minds  sometimes  are  wrong 
and  you  have  to  be  a  little  bit  cautious.  There  was  a  lot  of  research  that 
went  into  trying  to  save  the  downtown.  I  had  mixed  feelings  because  there 
was  a  part  of  me  that  was  not  very  —  you  know,  I’m  not  a  planner,  I’m  a 
little  bit  more  libertarian  and  let  people  do  what  they  want  to  do,  and  not 
great  for  very  restrictive  zoning.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  believed  also  that 
the  only  way  we  were  going  to  save  downtown  was  we  were  going  to  have 
to  have  some  constraints  on  where  people  go  and  what  they’re  going  to  do. 
There  is  some  reason  for  zoning  and  Fresno’s  got  some  terrible  examples 
of  what  happens  when  you  just  let  things  go  wild.  Now  we’re  coming 
back,  regeneration.  When  you  run  out  of  space,  then  you  come  back  and 
start  fixing  things  up.  The  trouble  with  the  Central  Valley  is  there’s  so 
much  space  you  don’t  tend  to  put  limits  on  --  the  river  is  the  natural 


boundary  in  Fresno. 
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But  there  was  so  much  of  that  where  I  give  Kamey  credit.  In  fact,  I 
was  not  one  that  naturally  wanted  to  go  out  there  and  push  but  he  sort  of 
forced  me  to  push. 

What  do  you  think  he  had  in  mind? 

Just  a  good  friend.  I  always  told  him  he  loved  to  live  vicariously.  But 
when  it  was  all  over,  we  had  a  great  time  because  ultimately  he  came  up 
here  in  the  [Governor  George]  Deukmejian  Administration.  Kamey 
excelled  at  whatever  he  did.  When  he  was  the  Philharmonic  president,  he 
ultimately  became  the  head  of  the  National  Executive  Directors  of 
Philharmonics  in  the  nation.  In  the  clothing  business  he  always  moved  to 
the  very  top  of  the  clothing  industry.  I  think  it  finally  got  boring  for  him 
in  Fresno,  so  when  Deukmejian  was  elected,  I  pushed  real  hard  to  get 
Kamey  —  in  fact,  Sal  [Salvatore]  Russo  was  on  Duke’s  staff. 

Sal  Russo  is  here,  is  he?  Did  I  see  him  down  the  hall? 

Yes,  Sal’s  here. 

But  I  said,  “Kamey,  you  got  to  do  something.” 

He  said,  “I  want  to  do  something  else.”  He  had  been  involved  in  all 
of  that  local  government  activity,  so  we  ended  up  getting  him  appointed. 
Deukmejian  went  along  with  appointing  him  as  chairman  of  the  California 
Housing  and  Finance  Agency  [CHFA].  So  he  was  here  in  Sacramento, 
moved  up  here,  and  ran  CHFA  for  a  while,  and  of  course,  ultimately 
became  the  president  of  the  National  Executive  Directors  of  CHFAs 
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around  the  country.  He’s  been  up  here  since  that  time. 

So  you  were  able  to  pay  him  back. 

A  little  payback.  And  I  said,  “You  don’t  have  to  live  vicariously  now. 

You  can  do  your  own  stuff.”  But  he  played  a  major  role  in  pushing  me 
along  and  having  the  contacts  in  Fresno.  Interestingly,  it  didn’t 
necessarily  make  me  the  richest  lawyer  in  town.  I’m  not  sure  what  would 
have  happened  if  I  had  stayed  in  the  business  of  law.  I’m  sure  I  would 
have  had  reasonable  success. 

But  what  it  did  do  was  propel  me  into  my  career  as  a  politician, 
because  all  the  things  that  he  moved  me  into  were  all  beneficial  to  me  later 
on.  I  got  to  be  extremely  well  known.  By  ’69, 1  was  one  of  the  finalists 
for  the  Volunteer  of  the  Year  in  Fresno  because  I  had  done  so  many 
different  things  that  were  involved  in  public  service.  It  was  sort  of  a 
natural  then.  As  I  say,  I  backed  into  the  role  because  of  Floyd  Hyde  not 
coming  out  here,  as  I  mentioned  before,  and  then  running  for  the 
Assembly.  In  a  way,  we  were  so  naive.  If  I  knew  then  what  I  know  now 
about  you  don’t  win  a  seat  that’s  only  29  or  30  percent  Republican  but— 
Well,  you  ran  an  excellent  campaign. 

We  ran  a  great  campaign. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Philharmonic  Board.  Talk  about  that.  That 
must  have  been  a  completely  different  culture  obviously  than  the  War  on 
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Yes.  It  was  funny,  there  weren’t  a  lot  of  cultural  things  in  Fresno,  and  my 
brother-in-law,  who  was  three  years  older  than  I  was,  in  the  law  practice,  it 
was  only  funny  because  when  I  first  got  back,  he  was  always  on  me  about 
“You’ve  got  to  get  out  and  do  more,”  and  I  ultimately  had  the  joke  about 
’72  or  something.  The  lawyers  would  always  have  a  big  lunch  for  me, 
kind  of  a  $10  fundraising  event,  which  was  more  to  just  get  together,  and  I 
said,  “When  I  came  back  to  Fresno  after  law  school,  I  was  Bev  Chinello’s’ 
husband.  Then  I  became  John  Chinello’s  son-in-law  and  then  I  became 
Jack  Chinello’s  brother-in-law.”  I  said,  “Now  I’d  like  to  introduce  Ken 
Maddy’s  brother-in-law  and  father-in-law,”  and  I  had  my  father-in-law 
and  brother-in-law  get  up.  I  said,  “I’ve  come  a  long  way.”  That  was  my 
joke  at  them.  But  Jack  and  I  had  this  little  rivalry  and  he’s  the  one  that 
said,  “I’ve  been  trying  for  two  or  three  years  to  get  on  the  Philharmonic 
Board.”  He  said,  “That’s  the  most  important  board.  That’s  where  all  the 
heavy  hitters  in  town  are.” 

And  I  said,  “Good.”  And  going  back  to  talk  to  Kamey,  what  I  used 
to  do,  Kamey  had  his  store  downtown  and  at  lunchtime  at  the  law  practice, 
if  I  didn’t  have  anywhere  to  go,  I’d  just  go  sit  down  and  have  lunch  with 
Kamey.  This  is  while  I  was  doing  the  various  little  things,  and  I  said 
something  about  that. 

He  said,  “So  Jack  thinks  of  the  Philharmonic  Board.”  He  said,  “You 
know,  I’m  president.”  I  didn’t  even  know  that.  Of  course,  I  had  no 
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particular  interest  in  Philharmonic  music. 

Well,  it  was  about  three  months  later.  Jack  came  over  and  he  said, 
“Did  you  see  this?” 

I  said,  “What?” 

He  said,  “They  just  put  out  an  announcement.  You’re  on  the 
Philharmonic  Board!” 

I  said,  “Oh,  son  of  a  gun.” 

I  wish  the  tape  could  see  that  wonderful  smile. 

It  was  great.  My  brother-in-law,  unfortunately,  is  deceased  now.  He  died 
quite  young.  It  was  only  funny  at  the  time. 

What  was  it  like?  What  was  the  Philharmonic  Board  like? 

It’s  in  a  huge  amount  of  controversy  right  now  over  the  conductor. 

A  lot  of  people  who  live  in  Fresno  worried  about  the  image  of 
Fresno  being  kind  of  a  hick  town.  In  reality,  we  have  a  tremendous  Arts 
Society  group,  a  group  of  people  who  are  concerned  about  the  arts.  We 
helped  build  an  Arts  Center  in  my  time.  My  former  wife  was  on  that 
board. 

The  Philharmonic  Board  was  an  attempt  to  try  to  bring  a 
metropolitan  type  orchestra  of  some  substance  and  some  renown  into  the 
community  because  it  had  a  good  following,  and  our  job,  of  course,  was  to 
make  sure  it  was  financed.  Typical  of  those  boards,  you  raise  money,  and 


when  we  built  the  Convention  Center,  we  built  the  Philharmonic 
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auditorium,  which  was  very  nice.  You  know,  you  buy  the  shell.  You  need 
fundraisers  to  make  sure  that  we  had  the  right  sound.  So  it  was  a  matter  of 
having  a  season  and  going  to  the  Philharmonic  and  dressing  up  and  having 
the  parties.  Not  typical  of  San  Francisco  or  any  place  like  that.  I 
developed  some  appreciation  for  the  music.  I  wasn’t  a  great  fan  but  it  was 
a  good  entree  to  a  lot  of  people. 

SENEY :  Sort  of  the  elite  maybe? 

MADDY:  Yes,  the  wealthier  people  in  town.  Fresno,  in  those  days,  had  very  few 

outsiders.  All  the  stores  were  owned  by  local  people.  The  big  stores,  the 
Gottschalks,  that’s  Joe  Levy,  And  the  Blum  family,  they’re  still  in  town. 
The  Berkeleys  was  owned  locally.  All  the  major  stores,  except  like  the 
Penneys  were  not.  The  Roos  Bros,  was  a  locally  owned  store.  All  those 
folks  still  lived  in  town.  It  was  only  later  that  the  Berkeleys  sold  out  and 
all  these  other  major  chains  came  in. 

So  Fresno  is  still  very  much  a  local  community  where  all  the  heavy- 
hitters  and  all  the  people  who  had  the  wealth  were  people  who  lived  in 
town.  The  growers,  the  big  growers,  were  the  one  or  two  or  three  families 
that  had  been  in  that  part  of  the  country  very  early  on  and  developed  the 
land  and,  still,  all  families  lived  in  town.  It  wasn’t  a  situation  where  the 
wealth  was  owned  outside  of  town;  the  wealth  was  all  in  town.  So  being 
on  the  board  was  a  matter  of  meeting,  again,  if  you  will,  the  wealthier 
people  and,  if  you  will,  the  people  that  were  movers  and  shakers  in  town. 
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What  was  the  politics  like  on  that  board? 

It  was  very  nonpolitical.  It  was  just  really  nonpolitical. 

No  squabbles,  no  disputes? 

No.  In  those  days,  the  battles  were  really  not  battles.  The  hard  part  was, 
and  that’s  where  Kamey  was  so  good  because  Kamey  moved  in  circles 
around  the  country.  I  mean,  once  he  got  on  this  board  he  got  on  more  of  a 
national  scale.  Getting  the  right  conductor  is  everything.  Getting  the  right 
conductor  who  has  the  personality  that  fits  the  community.  The  members 
of  the  board  were  either  people  that  were  local  musicians  who  loved  it  or  a 
lot  from  the  university.  So  the  Philharmonic  Board,  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  ultimately  helped  me,  that  I  knew  almost  all  those  people,  as  I 
said,  that  were  in  a  position  to  help  politically,  who  were  not  necessarily 
very  political  but  were  the  right  people. 

Would  that  mean,  too,  perhaps  as  much  as  not  necessarily  them  supporting 
you  but  at  least  knowing  you  well  enough  not  to  oppose  you? 

Absolutely. 

You  were  in  a  sense  reliable  and  hard-working. 

It  was  a  lot  of  liberal  people,  a  lot  of  Democrats.  In  my  experience  in 
Fresno,  I  always  just  overwhelmed  party  lines.  I  mean,  the  party  lines 
meant  very  little.  In  fact,  the  whole  first  campaign  I  ran  was  anti¬ 
politician.  I  was  the  man  who  was  looking  out  for  Fresno,  and  I  used  it. 
Everything  I  did  —  the  Philharmonic,  the  War  on  Poverty  —  was  all 
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designed  to  show  that  I  wasn’t  the  politician,  I  was  the  one  who  was  going 
to  represent  Fresno. 

Right,  that  you  had  a  broad  interest. 

A  broad  interest,  and  I  still  think  that’s  the  best  way  to  approach  any 
campaign  and  it’s  the  best  way  to  approach  any  office,  but  it  means  you’ve 
got  to  have  the  background.  I  mean,  you  can’t  walk  in  cold.  Today,  folks 
walk  in  and  want  to  run  for  office  and  they  cither  are  rich  and  they’ve  got 
the  money  to  run  or  they  just  decide  they  want  to  run. 

“What  have  you  ever  done?” 

Well,  nothing,  but  I’m  ready  to  run.  I  look  good,  I  speak  well.” 

But  have  you  ever  served  on  a  council?”  Local  government’s 
another  way  to  go  and  that’s  another  way  to  serve.  I  came  close  a  couple 
of  times. 

Did  you  think  about  running  for  city  council? 

I  thought  about  it  but  it  was  getting  sort  of  fortuitous.  It  didn’t  come  up  at 
the  right  time  and  I  was  pretty  influential  with  all  these  appointed 
positions  that,  in  many  ways,  I  didn’t  have  to  take  the  heat. 

It  might  have  been  a  step  down? 

Step  down,  sure,  I’d  clearly  made  up  my  mind  at  one  point  that  when  I 
was  —  well,  I  didn’t  think  about  ever  going  back,  but  at  one  point  I  always 
thought  in  retrospect  that  it  was  better  that  I’d  never  had  gone  through 
local  government,  that  I’d  never  had  to  carry  that  burden. 
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How  do  you  mean? 

I  came  right  in  and  ran  for  office  in  the  Assembly,  so  the  further  you  are 
away  from  the  people,  in  many  ways  you’re  not  trapped  with  a  lot  of  bad 
decisions  along  the  way. 

Did  you  ever  think  about  the  Fresno  County  Board  of  Supervisors? 

No,  same  thing.  This  came  on  so  quick,  when  I  first  started  thinking  about 
the  politics,  it  was  right  at  the  other  level. 

Well,  that  was  fortuitous  then. 

Yes,  that  was  fortuitous.  I’m  trying  to  think.  When  I  was  on  the  Parking 
Authority  there  was  a  discussion  about  being  appointed  to  city  council.  I 
can’t  remember  whether  I  turned  it  down  or  whether  it  just  didn’t  come 
up.  The  only  time  I  really  thought  about  it  was  I  think  there  was  an 
appointment  that  was  possibly  to  be  made  and  I  can’t  remember  now  why 
I  didn’t  do  it.  But  my  memory  now  is  that  I  didn’t  want  to  go  in  at  the 
level  because  I  was  already  taking  so  much  time  from  the  law  practice. 
Were  you,  as  they  say,  making  rain?  Were  you  bringing  business  to  the 
law  firm? 

A  little  bit  but  not  near  enough,  in  my  mind.  A  lot  of  things  happened. 

The  Supreme  Court  case  hit. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  case,  by  the  way? 

Foster  v.  The  State  of  California.  It  got  some  publicity  but  that  was  more 
local,  that  was  among  lawyers.  It  didn’t  get  a  whole  lot  of  play  in  the 
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paper,  it  got  some  play,  but  most  people  don’t  care.  You  know,  you’re  a 
lawyer  and  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  where  you’ve  handled  cases.  It 
meant  a  lot  to  other  lawyers  because  nobody  else  had  done  it. 


SENEY :  That  must  have  increased  your  reputation  in  the  legal  community. 

MADDY :  Legal  profession,  it  did,  right.  And  I  was  a  fairly  decent  trial  lawyer.  I 

was  doing  some  trial  work.  But  not  a  lot  of  rainmaking.  It  was  too  soon 
for  that.  I  was  only  five  years  in.  I  think  more  than  anything  else,  I  had 
tried  to  put  together  —  by  this  time  I  had  a  good  friend,  Don  Jackson,  who 
helped  me  in  my  campaign,  and  a  couple  of  young  lawyers,  and  a  kid 
named  Don  Magarian,  and  Don  Magarian’s  father  had  the  best  reputation, 
one  of  the  best  reputations  of  any  Armenian  lawyer  in  town.  My  father-in- 
law  was  Italian  and  had  been  practicing  there  for  many,  many  years  and 
had  a  lot  of  the  old  Italian  group.  We  were  going  to  try  to  pul  together  a 
law  firm  and  have  the  old  men  of  counsel  and  continue  to  work,  and  that 
sort  of  fell  through.  My  brother-in-law  didn’t  like  the  idea  much,  I  think 
because  he  had  the  Chinello  name  and  he  didn’t  really  think  it  would  help 
us  to  move  into  a  broader  based  firm.  I  was  of  the  mind  that  we  should  get 
going  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  should  start  expanding  the  law 
firm. 

So  then  when  the  opportunity  came  to  run  for  office  I  was  pretty 
receptive  to  it  because  I  wasn’t  totally  happy  with  being  in  the  law 
practice.  And  I  think  my  brother-in-law  and  1  weren’t  —  we  got  along  fine 
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but  it  wasn’t  a  hundred  percent.  I  wanted  to  expand,  I  wanted  to  be  doing 
some  more  things. 

Did  they  support  you  in  a  sense  in  your  political  work? 

Oh  yes.  My  father-in-law  and  brother-in-law,  they  covered  me.  Even 
though  I  tried  to  stay  working  I  couldn’t  work.  The  first  two  years  we 
went  all  year,  in  ’71  and  ’72,  the  legislative  session. 

I’m  thinking  more  of  the  period  before  you  were  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  working  in  all  these  community  affairs.  Did  they  cover  you 
then  too? 

Absolutely.  I  worked  long,  long  hours  and  I  thought  I  carried  my  load. 
Two  or  three  of  the  biggest  cases  we  had  were  a  result  of  my  contacts. 
One  was  with  Don  Magadan,  and  we  got  a  huge  case  that  brought  us  a  lot 
of  money.  That  was  the  biggest  pay  year  we  had.  Sixty-nine  was  one  of 
the  biggest  pay  years  we  had.  And  that  was  two  big  cases  that  I  was 
involved  with  that  were  more  or  less  rainmaking,  I  felt  that  I  had  brought 
them  to  the  firm.  But  they  certainly  gave  me  the  chance,  because  by  that 
time  I  was  spending  a  lot  of  time  in  meetings  and  so  on. 

Sure,  having  to  prepare  all  those  things. 

Having  to  prepare  and  do  all  those  things.  So  they  were  very  supportive. 
My  father-in-law  was  an  extremely  good  man,  just  a  great  man.  He  loved 
what  I  was  doing.  He  loved  all  that.  And  Jack,  my  brother-in-law,  was 
very  supportive  too,  except  that  he  wanted  to  grind  out  the  money.  Wc 
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were  working  hard  trying  to  get  rich  and  alt  that  time  I  was  doing 
something  else  that  wasn’t  always  paying.  It  helped  when  we  got  a  big 
case.  And  the  big  fee  that  I  nurtured,  then  it  was  a  lot  easier. 

But  they  were  supportive,  very  supportive,  and  they  had  to  be.  In 
part  it  was  what  they’d  asked  me  to  do.  My  mother-in-law,  I  guess  she 
died  in  ’64.  My  brother-in-law  got  divorced.  There  was  a  lot  of  upheaval 
within  the  family  so  we  had  to  keep  doing  a  lot  of  things  to  keep  busy. 

SENEY :  Another  thing  you  mentioned  on  the  resume  I  got  in  terms  of  your 

activities  was  that  you  were  the  co -chair  of  the  Fresno  School  Bond 
Election  in  ’67. 

MADDY:  Right.  That  was  Kamey  Hodge.  I’d  forgotten  that  was  one  of  the  major 

ones.  That  was  a  huge  deal.  Kamey  took  on  the  job.  There  was  a  school 
bond  election. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

MADDY :  Kamey  had  gotten  himself  wrapped  up  in  the  school  bond.  Fresno 

constantly  needed  construction  of  schools,  and  the  two-thirds  vote  was 
impossible  to  get,  so  Kamey  took  on  the  job  and  made  me  co-chair.  It  was 
another  one  where  he  just  “Come  on,  you’re  going  to  be  co-chair  of  this 
thing,”  and  so  we  organized  that  as  close  as  we  could  to  a  political 
campaign.  Neither  one  of  us  was  necessarily  experienced  in  politics,  but 
as  we  thought  back  about  it,  it  was  a  great  learning  experience.  We 
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organized  and  went  out  and  organized  school  by  school,  message  by 
message,  to  the  parents  in  those  schools;  the  message  being  that  right  now, 
with  the  growth  in  the  next  three  years,  you’re  going  to  have  three 
temporary  classrooms,  you’re  going  to  be  going  --  and  the  key  was 
“double  sessions.”  You  know,  we  threatened  every  parent  with  double 
sessions,  and  the  last  thing  momma  wanted  to  do  is  you  got  two  kids, 
you’re  going  to  take  one  kid  to  go  to  school  at  seven  and  that  kid  will 
come  home  at  twelve,  and  you  take  the  other  kid  at  one,  so  you’ll  never  be 
alone. 

Apron  strings  all  day  long. 

That’s  right.  You’ll  be  suffering.  Those  days,  a  lot  less  women  worked, 
so  getting  rid  of  the  kids  at  the  same  time  [was  important  to  them].  We 
had  all  kinds  of  strategies  worked  out. 

Was  that  a  real  threat? 

It  was  a  hypothetical  threat,  but  obviously  it  could  have  happened  because 
we  were  not  building  any  new  classrooms.  They  had  not  won  a  bond 
election  for  God  knows  how  long,  and  we  organized  within  the  school 
district.  I  mean,  those  principals  who  didn’t  want  to  cooperate  and  didn’t 
want  to  help  us  with  the  contact  with  the  parents,  then  we  had  -- 1  can’t 
think  of  his  name  now,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  made  sure  they 
understood  that  they’re  going  to  be  in  the  worst  school  possible  next  year. 
There  was  a  lot  of  politics  behind  the  doors. 
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Were  you  at  some  of  those  meetings? 

Oh  yes,  certainly. 

Talk  about  one.  What  was  it  like? 

The  main  ones  were  just  the  coming  together  with  the  names  of  the 
principals  who  were  not  very  cooperative  in  terms  of  what  they  had  to  do, 
and  the  key  was  that  they  had  to  make  contacts  with  the  parents,  and  we 
had  to  get  this  message  out  as  to  what  the  impact  of  the  failure  to  pass  this 
was  going  to  be.  We’d  just  go  by  results  how  many  people  were  at 
meetings  and  so  on,  how  hard  these  principals  worked. 

In  the  meeting  we  had  —  I  can’t  think  of  his  name,  but  the 
superintendent  —  Kamey  and  1  would  get  in  with  him  and  just  sit  down 
with  these  recalcitrant  principals  and  say,  “How  do  you  guys  like  these 
four  schools?”  We’d  lay  it  out,  the  four  worst  schools.  The  worst  places. 

Maybe  a  little  bit  I  learned  from  the  military  where  I  put  the  guy  out 
underneath  the  wing.  “How  would  you  guys  like  to  be  principals  of  these 
schools?  because  that’s  where  the  guys  who  don’t  cooperate  are  going  to 
end  up.” 

“Right?”  to  the  superintendent. 

So  those  kind  of  meetings.  We  made  a  lot  of  speeches  to  parents. 
We’d  go  around  and  push  and  to  get  parents  organized.  And  it  was  the 
first  one  that  passed  in  I  don’t  know  how  long. 

So  you’d  go  from  school  to  school.  Work  through  the  PTA  [Parent 
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Teacher  Association],  work  through  the  principal? 

The  principally  mostly.  The  PTA,  I  don’t  recall  it  being  that  active,  that 
good.  The  black  community  was  tough  because  what  are  they  going  to  get 
out  of  it?  That  sort  of  thing. 

I  learned  a  big  lesson  there.  I’ll  give  you  one  more  example.  We 
had  an  assistant  superintendent  —  and  I  can’t  remember  his  name;  part  of 
getting  old,  but  I  can  picture  him  --  we  went  to  a  big  meeting,  and  what  I 
learned  was  he  got  up,  and  during  this  meeting  they  were  talking  about 
who  was  going  to  get  what,  and  he  got  up  and  proceeded  to  tell  this  black 
audience  that  he  knew  what  it  was  like  to  be  poor  and  to  be  disadvantaged 
and  he  could  relate  to  them.  Somebody  got  up  and  he  said,  “You  might 
have  been  poor  and  you  might  have  thought  you  were  disadvantaged,  but 
you  weren’t  black  and  poor  and  disadvantaged.”  The  lesson  I  learned  was 
that  there  are  certain  groups  of  people  who  you  cannot  tell  them  that  you 
understand  their  story.  I  never,  ever  made  that  mistake.  I  didn’t  make  it 
then,  but  he  made  it  then. 

I’ve  told  the  story  before.  I’ve  said  as  a  white  person,  you  can’t  get 
up  and  tell  blacks  and  other  minorities  that  you  understand  their  plight 
because  this  guy  made  it  clear.  He  said,  “You  might  have  been  poor,  but 
you  weren’t  black  and  poor.”  And  it  made  a  lot  of  sense  to  me. 

I  can  see  that  setting  because  I  was  sitting  right  next  to  him  in  the 
auditorium  in  the  school  over  in  West  Fresno,  which  was  the  black  part  of 
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town,  which  was  always  the  isolated  part  of  the  city  of  Fresno  where 
almost  all  blacks  were.  You  know,  they  wanted  to  cooperate  and  help  us. 
Traditionally,  they  felt  they  had  had  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Did  they,  do  you  think? 

Not  since  that  time.  I  mean,  certainly  in  this  bond  drive  and  ever  since 
we’ve  put,  in  terms  of  capital  assets  and  so  on,  we’ve  put  lots  of  money 
into  West  Fresno  and  into  that  part  of  the  community.  Edison  High 
School,  which  was  the  lone  high  school  over  there,  was  not  the  newest 
high  school  in  town  because  there’s  been  no  growth  over  there.  But 
certainly,  what  we  fixed  was  the  junior  high  schools  and  the  elementary 
schools. 

And  they  were  trying  to  do  busing  at  that  time.  They  were  trying  to 
make  that  work,  which  had  mixed  results.  It  was  so  clear  in  Fresno  that 
those  eight  or  nine  precincts  were  almost  all  black.  In  the  rest  of  the 
precincts  I  did  well.  In  ’70  I  did  very  well  over  there.  I  got  35  percent  of 
the  vote  in  a  community  which  was  high  for  a  Republican. 

Would  this  have  had  to  do  with  this  school  bond  issue? 

I’m  sure.  That  was  one  of  the  things  we  bragged  about  was  the  successful 
bond.  But  that  was  Kamey,  this  co-chair,  and  he  was  the  one  that  dragged 
me  to  that  one  too.  As  I  say,  Kamey  was  really  an  important  factor  all 


through  that  political  period,  in  particular.  The  other  one  was  Don 
Jackson,  who  ultimately  became  my  law  partner  when  I  got  out  in  ’78 
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after  T  quit  the  Assembly  and  lost  the  Governor’s  race.  We  were  law 
partners  for  a  short  period  of  time  and  have  been  friends  for  a  long  time. 
But  he  was  the  guy  that  I  turned  to.  He  was  the  one  that  I  wanted  to  be  a 
law  partner  with.  He’s  really  organized.  And  that  first  campaign  in  ’70 
was  a  phenomenal  campaign  and  one  that  was  more  fun  than  all  the  other 
28  years.  I  mean,  it  was  so  much  fun.  We  were  naive  and  dumb,  but  we 
were  so  well  organized. 

Well,  you  really  were. 

We  were  extremely  well  organized,  and  Don  Jackson  gets  all  the  credit  for 
that. 

Is  that  right? 

He  gets  it  all. 

Where  does  this  come  from? 

From  him.  He  always  claimed  he  knew  a  little  bit  about  politics  but  he 
learned  a  lot  more  after  that.  Don  was  just  an  extremely  well-organized 
guy,  a  very  bright  guy.  Has  been  a  successful  lawyer  on  and  off.  He’s 
sort  of  semi-retircd  now;  he’s  on  disability.  But  he  got  everything 
organized  to  where  we  had  every  precinct,  and  we  had  a  campaign  staff 
and  a  group  of  volunteers  that  knew  every  precinct.  Because  what 
happened  at  the  end,  with  the  ballots  in  the  first  campaign,  the  voting 
machines  broke  down,  and  so  there  was  this  delay.  So  we’d  all  meet  at  the 
headquarters  and  we’d  all  be  standing  around  and  Don  would  get  up  on 
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the  table  and  he’d  say,  “Precinct  85...”  Of  course,  everybody  knew  what 
Precinct  85  was.  He  said,  “Pat  Camaroda,  312  votes;  Ken  Maddy,  700.” 

Everybody  was,  “This  was  a  Democratic  area  and  he  shouldn’t  be 
winning  there.”  Everybody  knew  every  precinct  and  where  we 
concentrated  our  efforts. 

Well,  you  and  your  staff  walked  70  percent  of  the  precincts. 

Right.  Nobody  else  walked  precincts.  That  area  had  been  Hugh  Bums 
and  George  Zenovich,  and  I  always  joked  about  it.  You  couldn’t  find  their 
telephone  numbers  in  the  book.  I  mean,  it  was  the  safest  Democratic  area 
around.  Number  one,  we  figured  out  we  were  going  to  do  a  lot  of 
television  and  it  was  all  the  talking  heads.  I  figured  I  could  get  on  and  say 
a  few  things,  so  I  would  have  these  commercials.  TV  wasn’t  new  then  but 
I’d  walk  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  little  kids  would  say,  “He’s  here! 

He’s  here!”  People  had  not  seen  that  and  had  not  met  people  knocking  on 
their  doors. 

The  guy  who  outdid  me  was  this  guy  who  ran  for  the  Senate  against 
Zenovich  --  Earl  Smittcamp  --  but  that’s  a  separate  story.  We  both 
benefited.  He  began  to  walk  precincts,  too,  in  the  general. 

But  walking  precincts  was  unheard  of  and  people— 

What  do  you  mean  about  Smittcamp?  You’re  going  to  have  to  tell  me. 
You  can’t  do  that  to  me. 

Earl  Smittcamp  won  the  primary  in  the  Republican  side  and  was  running 
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against  Zenovich.  It  looked  like  a  hopeless  feat.  Earl  Smittcamp  owned 
the  Wawona  Orchards,  which  used  to  produce  jams  and  jellies.  He  was 
fairly  successful  there.  He’s  still  alive  and  does  very  well.  But  he  decided 
to  run.  A  very  conservative  guy. 

I  ran  against  a  guy  in  my  primary  named  John  Hicks  who  had  been 
State  YR  [Young  Republicans]  chairman.  Everybody  thought  that  he 
would  easily  beat  me.  Well,  the  campaign  I  ran  against  him,  I  was  the 
community  activist  and  he  was  a  political  activist  and  the  Republicans 
voted  for  the  community  activist,  so  I  knew  I  had  a  good  theme. 

When  the  Hicks  people  left  that  campaign  --  they  were  pretty  right¬ 
wingers  -  they  joined  Smittcamp.  He  had  a  great  campaign  to  begin  with. 
He  came  up  with  a  terrific  idea  early  in  his  primary  and  that  was  that  he 
had  all  this  surplus  apricots  and  he  had  all  these  jars,  and  he  produced  an 
apricot-pineapple  jam  and  put  the  Smittcamp  campaign  on  it,  the  three  or 
four  or  five  things  that  he  was  going  to  run  on,  the  themes,  which  were 
pretty  populist.  He  and  his  wife  and  his  son  and  his  family  began  to  walk 
precincts,  handing  out  the  jar  of  jam  in  the  primary. 

Here  was  George  Zenovich,  supposed  to  be  the  favorite,  and 
suddenly  Smittcamp  was  gaining  so  much  attention.  People  were  standing 
on  their  front  doorsteps.  That’s  what  helped  me,  too,  because  I  was 
walking  precincts  and  Earl  was  walking  precincts.  They  were  waiting  to 
get  their  jar  of  jam.  It  was  just  an  overwhelming  successful  deal.  I  always 
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talk  about  it  because  the  unfortunate  thing,  the  guys,  Hicks  and  the  right¬ 
wingers  who  ran  the  campaign  against  me,  had  not  really,  I  guess, 
analyzed  the  district,  and  there  I  again  give  Don  Jackson  the  credit 
because  early  on  in  our  campaign,  we  were  trying  to  figure  out  where  we 
come  down,  and  here  I’ve  got  this  very  Republican  guy  running  against 
me. 

Well,  we  did  some  research.  Don  came  up  with  the  idea.  Well,  he 
did  the  research.  He  found  out  that  [U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.]  Tom 
Kuchel  had  won  that  district  in  that  highly  contested  race  when  he  ran 
against  the  hard  right-winger.  I  can’t  think  of  his  name  now. 

Max  Rafferty. 

Yes. 

Tom  Kuchel  was  the  United  States  Senator. 

Right,  and  Rafferty. 

So  Kuchel  carried  the  district. 

Carried  my  district,  yes.  So  we  were  trying  to  figure  out  how  could  we  go 
to  the  right?  We  thought,  you  know,  here’s  Hicks  being  such  a  hard  right¬ 
winger,  what  were  we  going  to  do?  Everything  I  had  done  had  been 
obviously  more  moderate,  almost  Democratic,  and  so  instead  of  running 
from  it  we  just  broadcast  it.  We  decided  that  it  was  better  to  be  a 
moderate-to-Iiberal  Republican. 
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I  have  to  say  that  some  of  the  things  that  I  got  from  your  files1  really  sort 
of  surprised  me.  On  your  press  release,  for  example,  when  you  announced 
that  you  were  running  for  office,  you  say,  “There’s  a  great  need  for  action 
with  respect  to  our  environment  and  the  pollution  of  our  atmosphere  and 
water,  for  action  in  creating  programs  for  those  living  in  oppressive 
poverty.”  I  mean,  those  were  the  first  things,  and  then  later  you  get  down 
to  meaningful  tax  reform  and  property  tax  burden,  which  you  would 
normally  think  of  as  Republican  issues.  That  was  part  of  the  strategy  to 
emphasize  these. 

Yes.  Originally,  the  Republicans  said  don’t  worry.  They  wanted  me  to 
run  against  [U.S.  Representative]  Bemie  Sisk  and  I  said-- 
For  Congress. 

Yes.  And  I  said  I  may  be  dumb  and  naive,  but  I’m  not  totally  stupid. 
Because  he  was  a  powerhouse. 

Oh,  unbeatable.  Bemie  was  unbeatable.  And  so  then  all  this  sort  of  thing 
fell  in  and  it  was  hard  to  convince  everybody,  my  law  partners  and  my 
wife  --  you  know,  this  was  going  to  be  a  task  -  but  we  really  took  it  on  as 
it  was  going  to  be  fun,  it  was  going  to  be  a  challenge. 

Did  you  think  you  were  going  to  win  to  begin  with? 


1.  Senator  Maddy  made  available  numerous  volumes  containing  newspaper  articles,  press  releases, 
newsletters,  campaign  mailers,  letters  and  other  materials  that  were  used  by  die  interviewer/editor  to 
prepare  for  the  interview.  These  volumes  are  now  housed  at  the 
Kenneth  L.  Maddy  Institute  of  Politics  at  California  State  University,  Fresno. 
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MADDY :  At  that  stage  of  my  life  everything  I  was  doing  I  was  winning.  I  never 

even  thought  about  losing,  but  I  wasn’t  stupid  either.  We  were  naive,  and 
when  I  say  naive,  we  didn’t  really  analyze  how  tough  those  numbers  were. 
So  we  got  in  and  1  was  with  the  right  guys.  Don  Jackson  is  a  no-lose  kind 
of  guy.  Kamey  was  less  involved  in  it,  but  he  was  more  one  of  my 
advisors  and  he  was  one  of  the  guys  who  wanted  me  to  do  it  right.  And 
I’ll  tell  you  a  story  about  that  when  Stu  Spencer  came  down  to  see  us  one 
time.  But  anyway,  we  went  into  it  to  just  do  the  best  we  could.  I  don’t 
think  we  thought  winning  or  losing;  I  think  we  just  did  it.  That’s  part  of 
what  made  it  so  much  fun,  and  the  outpouring  of  people  who  came  in. 

So  what  we  did  was  we  kind  of  put  down  our  ideas  as  close  as  we 
could  do  to  what  I  really  thought,  things  that  I’d  been  involved  in.  I  was 
pretty  moderate  in  all  my  views  except  for  the  financial.  I  never  tried  to 
define  too  close  what  I  was.  But  a  lot  of  the  stuff  we  talked  about,  even 
now  when  I  read  about  it,  I  was  pretty  liberal  for  what  I  did. 

SENEY :  And  there  were  others,  and  then  you  get  down  [in  your  press  release 

announcing  that  you  were  running]  to  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  have  to 
talk  about:  “improved  transportation,  more  diversified  recreational 
facilities,  greater  employment  opportunities.”  And  then  it  comes  really  at 
the  end:  “assistance  for  the  agribusiness  industry,  which  is  the  lifeblood 
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of  this  community.”1  I  mean,  you’ve  got  to  say  that. 

Got  to  say  it.  Everybody  knew  that  the  agriculture  was  the  lifeblood. 
What  we  found  out  was  that  not  enough  people  knew  that  when 
agriculture  ~  what  I  learned  later  on  —  when  agriculture  started  to  dip  and 
we  had  a  bad  year,  the  clothing  store  dipped,  and  one  of  the  biggest  things 
we  did  was  begin  to  talk  in  terms  of  [this  effect].  The  rich  people  were 
agriculture.  I  mean,  the  real  rich  in  town. 

The  real  money. 

The  real  money  were  agriculture  guys.  The  people  that  owned  all  the  big 
land  and  all  that  stuff  were  the  real  wealthy,  so  nobody  felt  sorry  for  them. 
Where  I  tried  to  sooth  it  over  was  that  when  they’re  doing  well 
everybody’s  doing  well.  1  mean,  there’s  no  doubt  about  that,  that  you  had 
to  put  that  issue  across.  So  I  think  in  our  opening  goal  we  weren’t  trying 
to  cater  too  much  to  them.  Because,  at  the  time,  see,  I  had  the  center  of 
the  city.  I  had  the  hole  in  the  donut,  I  had  the  urban  area.  I  didn’t  have 
much  agriculture  involved.  The  agricultural  people  lived  in  my  district 
because  they  always  lived  in  town  and  worked  outside  of  town. 

Talking  about  the  issues  and  the  more  progressive  views  that  you  took. 
And  you  were  going  to  tell  me  a  story  about  Kamey  Hodge  and  Stu 
Spencer. 


1. 


See  Maddy  paper. 
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That’s  right.  At  one  stage  I  had  Larry  Wayte,  who  was  a  young  lawyer, 
who  was  one  of  the  guys,  we  were  close  friends.  Carmen  Eanni  who  was 
another  young  lawyer,  was  on  my  —  I  had  five  guys.  Larry  Willoughby, 
who  was  my  football  playing  friend  from  Fresno  State  College,  who  was 
my  publicity  guy.  He  did  all  that  work.  Kamey  and  then  Don  Jackson. 
That  was  my  kind  of  advisory  team.  So  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign, 
when  it  looked  like  I  had  won  the  primary  and  it  looked  like  I  might  have 
a  chance  in  this  district,  they  sent  Stu  Spencer  down.  Now,  where  Kamey 
was  in  my  campaign  was  how  I  handled  myself  and  what  I  said  and  how  I 
treated  people. 

That  was  his  big  concern. 

Yes.  And  I’d  go  down  for  lunch  and  he  would  pull  out  his  book.  He  had 
one  of  these  little  books  and  he’d  pull  it  out  of  his  pocket.  He  said,  “The 
other  day,  do  you  remember  you  were  walking  down  the  mall?”  And  he 
said,  “Old,  [so-and-so]”  --  this  would  be  somebody  —  “You  didn’t  say 
hello  to  him.” 

And  I  said,  “Kamey,  what  are  you  talking  about?” 

He  said,  “I  was  watching.  You  didn’t  say  hello  to  him.” 

I  said,  “Well,  the  son-of-a-bitch  never  says  hello  to  me.” 

He  said,  “Ken,  he’s  important  and  you’ve  got  to  say.. .” 

That’s  the  kind  of  stuff  Kamey  would  have  and  what  I  would  say. 

So  he  worried  about  what  I  said.  Well,  Stu  Spencer  came  down  and  told 
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us  that  we  weren’t  going  to  win.  He  said,  “You’ve  got  a  tough  enough 
district  but  you’re  not  giving  yourself  a  chance  to  win  because  so  far  you 
have  not  said  one  word  about  your  opponent.  You’ve  got  to  attack  him.” 
And  he  said,  “There’s  a  lot  of  things  to  attack.  He’s  dumb/’  he’s  this,  he’s 
that. 

SENEY:  That’s  Camaroda  in  the  general  election. 

MADDY:  Yes,  Pat  Camaroda. 

And  I  said,  “Well”  --  there’s  a  lot  of  things  I  said  —  “you  know  Pat 
Camaroda’s  niece  works  for  me  as  my  legal  secretary.”  And  I  said,  “The 
Camaroda  family  is  Italian,  my  father-in-law  is  Italian.”  I  said,  “There’s 
just  a  lot  of  reasons.  What  am  I  going  to  attack  him  for?” 

We  kind  of  argued  and  Kamey  took  Stu  Spencer  outside  and  said, 
“Don’t  come  back.  We  don’t  need  your  advice.”  Stu  Spencer  still 
remembers  that. 

Kamey  just  kicked  him  out  because  Kamey’s  view  was  that  I  could 
not  attack.  The  traditional  politics  was  I  was  not  going  to  attack  my 
opponent  or  say  anything  against  him.  Suddenly  we  were  saying  all  kinds 
of  things  about  him  because  Pat  Camaroda  was  the  iron  fist  and  he  was  the 
guy  who  was  careful  about  everything.  Everything  we  did  in  this 
business,  positive  action,  he  was  negative. 

So  everything  we  said,  “Elect  a  man  of  action,”  “Positive  action  pays 


results,”  “New  responsive,  new  leadership,”  everything  wc  did,  wc  used 
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the  word  “positive”  —  “He  needs  the  people”  —  all  those  kind  of  things 
that  we  decided  would  distinguish  us  from  Camaroda.  I  don’t  think  I  ever 
mentioned  him.  1  don’t  think  the  first  two  or  three  campaigns  I  ever 
mentioned  anybody. 

In  one  of  your  campaign  brochures  it  says,  “Fresnans  cannot  afford”  —  and 
“not”  is  underlined  —  “cannot  afford  to  have  a  man  with  an  anti-everything 
record  representing  them  in  Sacramento.”1 
I  think  that’s  as  close  as  I  came.  And  1  had  forgotten  even  that. 

In  the  volume  that  you’re  going  through,  and  you  were  kind  enough  to 
loan  me,  there  were  then  articles  out  of  the  Fresno  Bee  in  which  the 
political  commentators  were  talking  about  Camaroda  and  his  tenure  on  the 
city  council  where  he  was  against  everything. 

Mayor  Hyde  came  out  as— 

Yes,  Floyd  came  out. 

And  he  was  helpful  in  reminding  everyone.  You  were  there  on  the 
platform  while  he  was  giving  his  speech  and  talking  about  Camaroda’ s 
negativeness  and  all  that. 

Without  me  ever  doing  it.  And  the  thing  about  Stu  Spencer,  Stu  was 
always  the  hit  man. 

He  would  have  gone  for  the  throat,  wouldn’t  he? 


I. 


See  Maddy  paper. 
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Oh,  absolutely.  And  that  was  the  thrust.  And  Kamey’s  role  in  my 
campaign  was  to  make  sure  that  if  we  were  going  to  be  beat,  we  were 
going  to  be  beat  with  class  and  style.  That  was  his  whole  notion,  which  is 
what  I  believed  also.  That  was  really  the  era  when  —  you  know,  Stu  had 
just  been  successful  with  Reagan  and  the  idea  was  that  you  had  to  go  after 
your  opponents,  which  is  now— 

The  standard  fare. 

The  standard  fare.  But  we  didn’t  mention  anybody,  The  closest  was  when 
I  went  after  a  guy  in  ’74  —  A1  Villa.  We  went  after  him  a  little  bit. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  Stu  Spencer  because  I  assume  he  must  have  been 
sent  by  the  Assembly  Republicans  under  the  so-called  Cal  Plan. 

Talk  about  that  a  little  bit. 

They  had  put  me  down  on  the  third  tier  of  prospective  candidates.  I  had 
no  money  from  them  at  all. 

That’s  what  I  noticed  in  your  fundraising,  not  a  dime. 

[Assembly  Speaker]  Bob  Monagan  called  me  —  I’m  trying  to  think  how 
many  days  before  the  election  was.  I  can’t  remember  the  exact  date. 
Before  the  general. 

Before  the  general.  He  called  me  and  said,  "What  are  you  doing?” 

And  I  said,  “I’m  in  this  position.  I  have  1 8,000  mailers  sitting  here 
in  my  front  room.”  This  is  a  true  story.  “They’re  all  packed,  they’re  all 
ready  to  mail,  but  I  don’t  have  the  postage.”  I  said,  “I  think  we’re  doing 
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well  but  I  borrowed  $5,000  from  my  personal  account”  --  my  wife  was 
sitting  right  there  -  and  I  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  borrow  any  more.  I’m 
just  going  to  let  it  roll.  I’ve  done  all  I  can  do.” 

And  he  said,  “You’re  crazy,  You’ve  got  to  put  some  more  money  in 
this  thing.” 

I  said,  “I  don’t  have  any  more  money.  I’m  not  going  to  take  any 
more  personal  money,”  because  this  is  $5,000  more  than  I  could  really 
afford. 

And  he  said,  “We’re  going  to  send  down  a  survey  team.” 

They  had  sent  a  survey  team  earlier,  and  he  said,  “We’re  going  to 
send  them  back,”  and  I  think  it  had  to  be  October  28th  or  30th,  just  before 
Halloween  and  about  a  week  before  the  election,  So  they  came  back  and 
polled  the  same  400  people  that  they  had  polled  initially,  which  had  me 
trailing,  had  Camaroda  winning  by  58  percent  of  the  vote.  That  was  early 
in  the  general.  And  so  they  came  in  that  night  and  he  said,  “If  the  poll 
looks  any  good,  then  we’ll  put  some  money  in.” 

And  I  said,  “Just  remember,  I’m  not  going  to  spend  another  dime.  I 
don’t  care  what  the  poll  shows.”  Well,  the  poll  had  reversed  it:  I  was 
leading  by  58  percent,  those  same  400  people. 

He  called  me  up  and  he  said,  “How  much  do  you  want?” 

I  said  it’d  take  $18,000  to  mail  this  thing.  He  sent  me  twenty. 

So  I  ended  up  the  campaign  with  a  couple  thousand  in  the  bank.  I 
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stuck  to  it.  I  wasn’t  going  to  mail  it.  I  don’t  think  that  endeared  me  to 
Monagan  but  it  taught  him  one  thing,  that  I  meant  what  I  said,  I  wasn’t 
going  to  roll. 

They  had  sent  some  other  guys  down  to  talk  to  me  about  money  but 
never  wanted  to  give  it  to  me.  So  they  all  came  in  later.  United  for 
California  was  the  group  that  used  to  bring  money. 

Kamey  took  delight  in  telling  them  “Keep  your  money,  we  don’t 
want  it.”  It  was  after  the  campaign  was  over. 

They  were  going  to  come  in  and  buy  a  little  entree  after  the  fact? 

Yes,  afterwards.  But  anyway,  we  had  a  lot  of  little  stories  like  that. 

But  Stu  Spencer  was  sent  down  by  Monagan  to  try  to  look  the  effort 
over,  and  he  was  told  by  Kamey,  “We’re  going  to  do  it  our  way.” 

Well,  I  figured  in  some  way  the  Cal  Plan  must  have  reached  out  and  tried 
to  touch  you. 

At  the  very  end  that’s  where  I  got  the  money. 

Right. 

The  last  $20,000.  We  would  have  won  anyway,  but  obviously  I  had  all 
those  pieces  of  mail  to  go  out. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  primary.  And  you  know,  even  in  general,  all  of  the 
things  you  list  on  your  resume  and  the  experiences  you’ve  discussed  — 
well,  I’ll  take  your  word,  obviously,  for  the  fact  that  you  didn’t  have  these 
plans  in  mind.  You  were  really  well  positioned  for  this  race  when  Hugh 
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Burns  decided  not  to  run.  Did  you  know  anything  about  why  he  made  that 
decision? 

I  knew  his  daughter  real  well.  I  didn’t  know  Hugh  very  well.  Hugh 
wasn’t  well,  and  I  think  that  he  knew  very  well  that  if  Floyd  had  come  out 
he  might  have  been  beat.  Although  the  district  hadn’t  changed  any;  it  was 
still  a  tough  district  for  any  Republican  to  win.  But  Floyd  Hyde  was 
extremely  popular  and  there  was  some  question  about  Floyd  coming  out. 
I’m  not  sure  it  had  anything  to  do  —  I  don’t  know  any  more  than  that.  I 
knew  that  Hugh  was  not  in  the  best  of  health. 

And  by  this  time  he’d  lost  his  leadership  position. 

Yes.  It  meant  a  lot.  And  so  Zenovich  was  the  obvious  one  to  go  in  his 
spot.  As  I  said,  Earl  probably  should  have  beaten  him  if  he  had  not  —  I 
started  to  finish  that  story.  The  same  guys  who  took  over  his  campaign 
did  the  same  thing  and  I  think  that  probably  had  some  influence.  But  Earl 
[Smittcamp]  had  not  gone  negative.  He  had  talked  on  strong  right-wing 
politics  but  he  had  not  gone  real  negative.  They  went  immediately  and 
went  after  George  on  abortion.  In  those  days,  the  abortion  issue  was  the 
swing  vote  for  Republicans  to  use  against  Democrats.  In  other  words, 
there  were  a  lot  of  “switchable  Democrats,”  we  called  them,  who  were 
pro-life  Democrats,  and  they  went  after  George  with  a  nasty  attitude. 

He  opposed  abortion. 

George  was  pro-choice.  And  they  went  after  him  with  a  bitter  attack  on 
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abortion,  with  the  dead  fetuses  and  all  that  stuff,  and  it  was  just  amazing. 
Here’s  a  guy,  a  Democrat,  a  long-term  incumbent,  and  the  district  was 
overwhelmingly  Democrat,  was  suddenly  painted  as  an  underdog  being 
attacked  by  this  vicious  guy  who  everybody  thought  was  a  nice  guy  giving 
out  his  jam.  In  fact,  people  started  closing  their  door.  And  the 
newspapers.  I  mean,  here’s  the  Bee,  and  of  course,  the  Bee  being  very 
Democrat  went  after  Smittcamp  with  a  hammer  and  a  nail.  I  mean,  he  still 
only  lost  by  7,000  votes  in  that  district.  He  still  almost  won  the  district. 
But  it  was  a  case  in  which  they  went  further  and  further  to  the  right  and 
the  more  right  they  went  in  a  district  that  was  -  you  know,  I  think  it 
probably  helped  me.  The  other  half  of  the  district,  the  biggest  part  was 
[Assemblyman  Ernest  N.]  Mobley.  He  went  as  a  Republican. 

That  was  in  the  33rd  District. 

But  it  was  amazing  how  Smittcamp  blew  that  race. 

And  the  people  who  were  pulling  him  in  this  direction,  had  they  worked 
for  Hicks? 

They  had  worked  for  Hicks,  yes. 

At  this  point,  the  Young  Republicans,  and  they  still  may  be,  but  were 
certainly  very  conservative. 

Yes,  they  were  still  very  conservative.  They  accepted  me  pretty  well.  I 
gave  a  speech  early  on,  “The  Fat  Sons  of  Rich  Fathers,”  which  was  one  of 


the  better  speeches  1  ever  gave. 
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Recap  it  for  us. 

It  was  basically  that  Republicans  had  to  change  their  image.  That  we  had 
to  portray  ourselves  as  something  other  than  —  what  I  used  was  “The  Fat 
Sons  of  Rich  Fathers,”  that  we  had  to  be  more  inclusive.  I  mean,  it  was  a 
pretty  liberal  speech.  The  [Fresno]  Bee  loved  it.  The  Bee  editorialized  on 
it.  I  don’t  know  if  it  was  in  this  book  or  the  other  book.  I  think  there’s  an 
editorial  on  it. 

I  didn’t  see  it  in  this  one. 

There’s  one  in  the  other  book,  that  they  loved  the  speech,  and  the  YR’s 
[Young  Republicans]  accepted  it,  although  not  with  great  enthusiasm.  But 
I  was  pushing  for  the  idea  that  we  had  to  be  much  more  inclusive,  we  had 
to  bring  in  more  people. 

This  was  after  you  had  been  elected. 

After  I  had  been  elected.  I  had  done  real  well  in  the  black  community  and 
I  had  been  involved  on  all  these  War  on  Poverty  issues  with  a  lot  of 
Latinos  and  so  on. 

Well,  they  certainly  had  to  listen  to  you,  1  would  think. 

Yes,  after  my  win. 

That  would  have  been  a  much  harder  speech  to  make  before  the  election. 
Absolutely.  I  wouldn’t  have  made  it.  Couldn’t  have  made  it. 

Well,  going  back  in  the  primary,  Hicks  had  all  of  these  Republican 
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MADDY:  Had  everybody’s  support.  He  ran  his  TV  ads,  10  second  ads,  with  he  and 

[U.S.  President  Richard]  Nixon,  he  and  [Governor  Ronald]  Reagan,  he  and 
everybody,  that  was  important  in  the  Republican  Party.  A  nice  guy. 

It  was  a  big  surprise  to  me.  They  sort  of  promised  me  that  I  would 
be  uncontested  in  the  primary,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  figured  I 
could  run  because  we  could  raise  enough  money. 

[End Tape  l,SideB] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  You  were  starting  to  say  that  they  had  promised  you  that  there  wouldn’t  be 

any  opposition. 

MADDY :  Well,  that  was  the  implication.  They  mentioned  Sisk  and  that  there’d  be 

no  opposition.  I  had  never  heard  of  John  Hicks  because  I  was  never 
involved  in  Republican  politics  of  any  kind,  although  John  was  extremely 
active.  So  when  he  got  in  the  race,  and  it  was  a  little  maddening,  but  it 
was  a  Godsend  because  it  forced  us  to  organize.  It  really  got  us  organized 
early  and  we  set  up  the  precinct  organization,  got  the  women  involved, 
and  we  had  the  coffee  klatches.  We  just  did  everything  out  of  the  book. 

SENEY :  Who  talked  to  you,  by  the  way,  about  running  against  Sisk?  Who  was 

this? 

MADDY :  The  Republican  Party.  There  was  a  Central  Committee. 

SENEY :  Was  Kamey  Hodge  active  in  that  too? 

MADDY:  No,  not  at  all.  He  was  not  active  at  all.  Tom  McMichael.  He  was  Don 
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Jackson’s  law  partner  at  one  point  in  time.  Tom  McMichael  was  the  guy  I 
knew  who  was  a  lawyer  in  town.  He  was  the  one  who  invited  me  over, 
and  they  spoke  to  me  a  little  bit  about  the  party  activities  and  possibly 
running,  because  by  that  time  I  was  getting  a  fair  amount  of  press.  I  was 
involved  in  everything. 

And  positive  press. 

Yes,  all  positive.  The  Volunteer  of  the  Year  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  they  mentioned  it  to  me  and  then  was  pushing  me  to  run  for 
something. 

Because  they’re  always  recruiting;  they’re  looking  for  candidates. 

And  there  was  another  lawyer  in  town  who  was  always  their  number  one 
candidate  who  was  always  waiting  for  the  perfect  spot.  The  poor  guy 
committed  suicide  ultimately  in  his  life  but  he  was  the  logical  one  to  take 
the  seat  when  it  opened  up  in  a  decent  fashion,  waiting  for 
reapportionment.  So  they  were  starving  for  candidates  to  run  in  these 
seats.  And  Smittcamp  was  a  surprise  because  Earl  had  been  active  and 
was  a  fairly  wealthy  guy  and  was  a  well-known,  well-liked  individual. 

Still  is  very  active.  A  great  guy.  So  he  was  kind  of  surprise  that  year. 
Why,  I  don’t  know.  Well,  it  was  Reagan’s  second  term  and  everybody 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  good  Republican  year.  I  think  that  was  it.  So 
there  was  some  good  candidates  coming  out  and  they  were  trying  to 
organize. 
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So  when  I  said  I  would  think  about  the  Assembly,  wc  assumed  there 
would  be  no  candidate  because  it  was  such  a  terrible  seat,  even  though  we 
didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time. 

You  didn’t  have  an  inkling  of  how  bad  it  was. 

Well,  we  knew  how  it  was.  I  think  back  about  it  now,  we  were  just  naive. 
I  don’t  know  why  wc  didn’t  think  more  about  it. 

Well,  it’s  a  good  thing  you  didn’t,  I  guess. 

Yes,  it’s  a  good  thing  we  didn’t.  But  it  made  us  organize.  And  the 
Democrats  did  very  little  of  that  work.  There  was  eleven  or  so  Democrats 
and  Camaroda  was  the  conservative.  That’s  how  he  won.  There  were  two 
former  Assemblymen  in  the  race.  I  remember  the  board  of  supervisors. 
There  were  a  couple  of  city  counci lmen.  There  were  a  couple  of  very 
liberal  women  who  were  well  known  in  the  community.  I  mean,  that  was 
a  very  tough  contest  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Well,  there  were  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Camaroda  was  really 
a  Democrat. 

Well,  he  was  so  conservative  —  the  iron  fist.  It  was  a  strange  race.  I  told 
you  his  niece  worked  for  me  as  my  legal  secretary.  She  was  a  young 
woman,  so  she  was  not  a  trainee  but  she  was  new  in  the  game,  and  it  was 
the  weekend  before  the  election,  the  Friday  before  the  election  on 


Tuesday,  and  she  came  in  and  she  wanted  to  speak  to  me  and  closed  the 
door.  She  said,  “My  Uncle  Pat  was  over  at  my  dad’s  house.”  And  she 
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said,  “I  just  wanted  to  ask  you.”  She  said,  “For  the  first  time  he  said  to  my 
dad, ‘Maddy  may  beat  me.’”  And  she  said,  “I  just  want  to  know.  Is  that 
true?” 

And  I  said,  “I  am  going  to  beat  him.  The  polls  indicate  —  we  have  a 
private  poller  —  we’re  going  to  win.” 

She  said,  “I’m  going  to  be  married.”  She  was  going  to  be  married  in 
three  weeks  or  a  month  later,  whatever  it  was,  and  she  said,  “You  know 
you’re  invited  to  the  wedding.  My  Aunt  Queenie”  --  his  [Camaroda’s] 
wife’s  name  was  Queenie.  She  was  Armenian  and  Pat  was  Italian.  She 
said,  “She’ll  just  die.  They’ve  already  got  a  place  in  Sacramento.”  She 
said,  “Queenie  will  die.” 

I  said,  “If  you  don’t  want  me  to  come  to  the  wedding,  whatever  you 
want  to  do.” 

And  she  said,  “No,  you’re  going  to  come  to  my  wedding,  but  I’m 
just  going  to  have  to  tell  you,  you’d  better  stay  away  from  Queenie.  I’m 
going  to  have  you  seated  in  different  parts.” 

This  was  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world.  We  laughed  about  it  years 
after  that. 

SENEY:  So  what  happened  at  the  wedding? 

MADDY :  I  just  never  bumped  into  Queenie.  I  just  stayed  away  from  Queenie.  Or 

Pat.  Either  one.  I  mean,  he  couldn’t  believe  it.  They’d  been  up  here  and 
they  thought  it  was  a  cinch. 
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And  they  had  their  house  picked  out  and  bought? 

They  had  a  rental  or  something  like  that.  She  said  they  had  a  place  up 
there  in  Sacramento.  So  it  was  kind  of  comical. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  paper  pointed  out  is  the  totally  different  styles  in 
campaigns  that  the  two  of  you  ran,  Camaroda  and  yourself.  That  he 
tended  to  stay  in  his  office,  that  he  wasn’t  a  very  good  speaker. 

No,  a  terrible  speaker.  I  mean,  Pat  was  not  much  of  a  speaker. 

He  was  from  Brooklyn,  Was  that  residue  still  in  his  voice,  the  accent? 

A  little  bit.  But  Pat  was  not  the  brightest  guy  and  showed  it.  I  mean,  he 
was  not  the  best  speaker  and  he  was  known  as  not  being  very  smart.  But 
he  had  an  appeal  on  the  city  council  because  of  the  iron  fist.  You  know, 
he  didn’t  want  to  spend  money  and  he  was  hard-nosed,  a  lot  of 
commonsense,  in  the  sense  that  he  didn’t  go  much  for  any  of  these 
programs. 

You  would  certainly  support. 

That  I  would  support,  yes.  In  those  days,  you  ran  much  more  on  the 
issues,  and  letters  to  the  editor  were  an  unbelievable  tool  that  we  used  in 
those  days,  and  we  had  letters  to  the  editor  all  the  time. 

I’m  glad  you  brought  that  up,  Senator,  because  there  were  a  lot  of  letters  to 
the  editor.  And  you  organized  that. 

Absolutely.  Everything  I  did  the  paper  would  record.  I  think  we  put  some 
of  that  in  there.  But  when  I  gave  a  Kiwanis  speech  or  something  like  that, 
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and  the  coffees  were  there.  We  forced  everybody  into  a  whole  different 
campaign  mode  because  we  were  doing  this.  I  was  getting  that  space  in 
the  paper.  Today,  the  newspapers  don’t  give  you  an  edge,  if  you’re  doing 
more  work  than  the  other  guy.  And  1  found  that  in  the  Governor’s  race.  I 
was  breaking  my  ass  and  guys  like  Ed  Davis  never  left  his  place,  and 
certainly  Evelle  Younger  never  left  his  home.  And  the  papers  would 
never  reflect  that. 

But  in  Fresno  in  those  days,  if  you  were  out  moving  and  you  were 
speaking  three  times  in  a  day,  the  newspaper  recorded  that.  So  it  did  pick 
up  the  activity  of  other  candidates,  and  the  letters  to  the  editor  were  a 
major  way  of  influence.  People  read  the  letters  to  the  editor.  And 
[Assemblyman  Walter  .1.]  Wally  Karabian  always  jokes  now  about  the  fact 
that  he  was  given  the  assignment.  Wally  was  from  Fresno. 

SENEY :  Although,  he  was  an  L.A.  Assemblyman. 

MADDY:  He  was  in  L.A.  as  an  Assemblyman.  But  he  was  raised  in  Fresno,  his 

folks  were  in  Fresno,  and  Wally  always  says,  “I  knew  that  you  were  going 
to  be  tough  because  my  mom  and  dad  called  me  —  you  knocked  on  their 
door  —  and  they  both  said  notwithstanding  what  their  son  told  them,  they 
were  going  to  vote  for  Maddy.  So  I  knew  you  were  tough.” 

His  style  was  to  bring  in  every  —  I  mean,  [U.S.  Senator 
Edward  M.]  Teddy  Kennedy  came  into  that  race. 

SENEY :  Well,  Karabian  was  sent  out  by  the  Democrats  to  save  Camaroda. 
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That’s  right.  Teddy  Kennedy  came  into  the  district.  [U.S.  Senator] 
Gravelle  from  Alaska  came  in.  There  were  a  number  of  people  who  came 
into  my  district  to  campaign  for  Camaroda.  [Assemblyman  John  L.] 
Johnny  Burton  always  talks  about  it.  They  brought  all  the  black 
legislators  in  because  as  things  were  going,  it  looked  like  they  could  lose 
this  seat  and  it  was  Karabian’s  job  to  win  it,  and  he  brought  in  more 
celebrities. 

Well,  the  letters  to  the  editor,  we  started  writing.  We  sort  of  ran  this 
whole  campaign:  “I’m  a  Democrat  for  Maddy.  You  can’t  bring  in  [so- 
and-so]  from  New  Jersey  to  tell  me  how  to  vote,”  and  we  had  that  whole 
influence.  So  pretty  soon  he  quit  bringing  them  in.  We  found  that  the 
letters  to  the  editor  were  a  tremendous  influence.  So  we  had  this 
campaign.  Every  time  we  needed  something  to  do,  we  had  these  letters. 
We’d  call  somebody  up,  You  know,  it  was  an  organized  group.  We’d 
write  the  letters  and  get  somebody  to  sign  them  for  us. 

Let  me  show  you  something,  I  took  the  liberty  of  copying  a  few  things  out 
of  your  file.  This  site  I  scanned  because  it  was  kind  of  delicate,  so  that’s 
why  it  looks  that  way. 

Would  that  be  Don  Jackson’s  handwriting,  do  you  think? 

Doesn’t  look  like  Don’s,  but  it  might  be. 

It  mentions  letters  to  the  Bee  in  there.  It’s  kind  of  a  “To  Do”  list. 

Yes,  it’s  a  Don  Jackson  kind  of  list.  This  has  to  be  Don  Jackson.  It’s  not 
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mine. 

SENEY :  It  refers  to  telling  you  to  do  things.  It’s  asking  you  to  do  this  and  that  and 

meet  people.  This  is  a  wonderful  document  to  have  in  the  files  from  the 
first  campaign. 

MADDY :  That  campaign,  as  I  said,  it  was  so  much  fun  and  so  good  and  so 

organized.  That’s  why  I  give  Don  such  credit  because  he  really  was  the 
stalking  horse.  The  other  great  thing  was  it  was  all  volunteers,  We  didn’t 
have  anybody  paid.  There  wasn’t  a  soul,  not  a  soul,  that  got  paid,  which  is 
altogether  different.  All  those  people  who  work  in  a  volunteer  way  today, 
everything  is  paid  for.  I  mean,  I  go  down  to  the  Russo/Marsh  offices,  now 
and  these  campaigns,  everybody  pays  for  everything.  In  our  day  -  I 
mean,  you  could  run  a  35  [thousand  dollar  campaign]  --  that’s  all  it  cost, 
that  general  election,  is  35  grand.  That  was  because  everybody  did  all  of 
this  stuff  for  nothing.  The  women  on  these  coffees  they  did,  they  were  so 
involved  in  it. 

Another  big  lesson:  I  learned  I  had  to  brief  the  women.  I  said,  “This 
is  tremendous  of  you,”  and  I  said,  “Who’d  you  invite?” 

She  said,  “Well,  I  invited  all  my  neighbors.” 

And  I  said,  “I  want  to  tell  you  something.  If  no  one  shows  up,  don’t 
take  it  personally.  There’s  something  about  the  mentality  of  people.  Next 
door,  your  best  friend  may  say  ‘Oh,  yes,  I’ll  come  by,’  but  they  don’t  feel 
an  obligation  like  it  would  be  if  you  were  asking  them  over  to  your  house 
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for  a  normal  social  event.  They  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  yes  but  not 
showing  up.”  Ed  show  up  at  the  coffee  and  my  hostess  would  be  there 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  there’d  only  be  two  people  there.  And  I’d  spend 
my  time  holding  their  hand  and  putting  my  arm  around  them  and  saying, 
“Look,  we’ll  go  in  there,  the  three  of  us.  We’ve  got  an  hour.  I’m  going  to 
spend  an  hour  with  you.”  In  many  ways,  I  learned  that  I  had  some 
devoted  people  —  the  hostess  --  even  though  the  other  people  didn’t  show 
up.  But  it  was  a  harsh  lesson.  I  think  we  counted  270  or  300.  We  had  a 
tremendous  number  of  coffees. 

Who  did  these  volunteers  come  from,  Senator? 

They  were  just  a  combination  of  Mends  of  my  wife,  people  I  had  worked 
with  in  all  the  various  charitable  things.  I  had  a  good  mix.  I  had  a  lot  of 
liberals,  a  lot  of  people  who  were  traditional  Democrats  who  would  join 
my  campaign,  who  knew  me.  I’m  almost  a  textbook  example  of  what  you 
probably  should  do  if  you  want  to  run  for  office,  although  when  I  did  it,  it 
was  sort  of  fortuitous.  I  mean,  it  wasn’t  a  master  plan  of  mine.  I  could  sit 
down  now  and  tell  somebody,  “If  you  want  to  have  a  master  plan  of  how 
to  go  someplace  in  politics  and  lay  the  groundwork,  take  a  page  out  of  my 
book  and  do  what  I  did.”  But  I  can’t  say  that  I  did  it  with  that  thought  in 
mind.  It  just  fell  in  place  that  way. 

Well,  you’d  have  to  have  the  Democrats  with  you  because  the  numbers  I 
get  out  of  it,  the  registration  was  63,284  Democrats  and  30,088 
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Republicans. 

Guys  would  always  ask  me  at  the  end  of  a  primary,  “How  are  you  going  to 
win?”  Because  there’ d  be  three  Democrats  with  more  votes  than  I  had. 
And  I  said,  “Obviously,  only  one  of  them  won  and  I’m  going  to  get  the 
other  votes.”  No,  I  had  a  tremendous  loyalty  down  there  in  that  first  eight 
years.  And  bad  candidates.  Johnny  Burton,  the  other  day  on  the  floor  [of 
the  senate],  he  said  something  about,  “Here’s  a  guy  that  I  spent  more  time 
trying  to  beat  than  anybody  else.”  And  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  where  he 
found  these  guys  to  run  against  him.”  He  remembers  them  all.  John 
remembers  them  all. 

He  has  the  sort  of  same  political  skills  as  his  brother  nearly,  doesn’t  he, 
remembering  details? 

Yes,  he  does.  He  remembers  everything. 

Good-natured  ribbing  there. 

Yes.  Camaroda  was-- 
He  was  a  wonderful  opponent. 

Yes.  In  the  four  races,  for  some  reason  the  better  opponent  would  be 
kicked  out  in  the  primary,  for  one  reason  or  another.  I’ve  learned  in 
Fresno,  and  it’s  true  today,  Democrat  or  Republican,  in  the  Central  Valley 
if  you  get  elected,  the  people  have  a  hard  time  throwing  you  out.  You 
really  have  to  make  big  mistakes,  if  you’re  the  least  bit  intelligent. 

Number  one,  you  can  get  such  broad  coverage  with  the  media.  If 
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you  go  down  and  you  hit  the  TV  stations,  the  three  network  stations  —  it 
may  have  changed  a  lot  now  because  of  cable  —  but  that  used  to  be  such 
widespread  coverage.  And  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  lot  to  get  coverage  at 
night.  I  used  to  go  down  to  town  and  my  move  was  to  go  in  and  stop  by 
all  three  stations.  And  I  stopped  by  the  Bee  and  talked  to  the  reporters  and 
something  would  come  out  of  it.  So  you  get  some  good  play  that  well. 
Inexpensive  play,  too,  because  an  ad  in  the  TV  station  in  Fresno  is  a  lot 
cheaper  and  covered  a  lot  of  ground.  The  people  in  town  were  loyal  to 
you,  I  always  thought,  if  you  paid  attention  to  them. 

Well,  the  Bee  sent  you  a  questionnaire  in  that  first  campaign  which  you 
filled  out  and  answered  the  questions  in  general  terms,  as  befit  a 
campaign.  And  then  they  endorsed  you  at  the  Fresno  Bee  and  the 
Sacramento  Bee .  Both  endorsed  you.  What  is  important  about  the 
Sacramento  Bee ? 

Nothing. 

Except  you  can  put  in  your  ads. 

That’s  all  you  did.  They  had  a  right-wing  newspaper  in  town.  A  guy  ran 
it  who  was  a  contractor.  I  can’t  think  of  the  name  of  the  paper  now.  But 
that  was  the  only  competition  the  Bee  had.  The  key  was  the  Bee  was  a 
very  liberal  Democratic  paper  and  they  didn’t  like  Camaroda,  which  was 
another  break  on  my  side.  They  endorsed  me,  which  was  the  strongest 
that  I  could  possibly  hope  for.  And  the  other  thing  was,  the  kind  of 
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coverage  they  gave  at  that  time  was  just  magic  for  my  kind  of  campaign. 
Because  I  was  doing  everything,  Camaroda  wasn’t  doing  anything,  and 
that  began  to  show.  I  mean,  people  reflected  on  it.  I  had  the  coach  from 
the  football  team  when  I  played  at  Fresno  State  and  a  lot  of  well-known 
people.  We  used  a  lot  of  clever  ads. 

Yes,  there  was  one  from  the  football  coach. 

Yes.  We  did  nothing  from  radio.  We  spent  a  lot  on  newspaper  ads.  That 
was  Kamey.  Since  he  was  the  retailer,  he  strongly  believed  in  the 
newspaper,  and  where  we  got  the  free  stuff,  which  was  the  letters  to  the 
editor,  and  amazing  how  they  printed  them.  They  really  printed  a  lot  of 
stuff  in  those  days. 

There  were  many,  many  of  them. 

We  had  a  campaign.  Oh,  we  had  a  campaign  going.  We  had  letters. 
Because  we  learned  quickly  that  that  was  amazing  how  people  would  read 
those  things.  I  mean,  that  was  the  other  thing.  It’s  one  thing  to  have 
letters  but  if  nobody  reads  them,  but  people  read  them  and  they  had 
influence.  I’m  sure  Wally  Karabian  pulled  these  celebs  out  of  there  just 
because  we  were  beating  him  up  on  it.  You  know,  we  suddenly  made  it 
our  cause:  You  can’t  tell  me  what  to  do.  I’m  going  to  switch.  I’m  a 
Democrat  but  I’m  going  to  vote  for  Maddy. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  them  like  that. 

Oh  yes.  That  was  our  theme. 
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Did  Karabian  ever  talk  to  you  later  about  that? 

Oh,  we  joke  about  it  all  the  time.  We  still  kid  about  it.  We’re  still  very 
close  friends.  Oh  yes,  he  talks  about  it  all  the  time,  every  time  he  gets  up. 
But  it  was  a  great  learning. 

Well,  even  the  tone  of  the  articles  in  the  Fresno  Bee,  when  Karabian 
comes  to  town.  They  don’t  mention  he’s  a  Fresno  native.  They  mention 
he’s  from  Southern  California. 

Right. 

That’s  helpful.  You’re  smiling.  And  then  they  say,  “He’s  put  his  arm 
around  Camaroda,  trying  to  make  him  look  like  a  Democrat,  and  all  the 
Democrats  in  the  Assembly  have  endorsed  him  and  maybe  that’ll  help,” 
But  they  were  very,  I  would  say,  uncharitable  articles  that  you  must 
have  smiled  about  at  the  time. 

Oh  yes.  Kamey  was  the  only  one  who  knew  anybody  at  the  Bee,  Well, 
Larry  Willoughby,  who  did  the  public  relations  for  us,  had  some  contacts. 
He  did  a  lot  of  things  in  terms  of  trying  to  influence  them.  But  Kamey 
knew  more  than  anybody  and  I  think  in  his  own  way  would  try  to  get  the 
word  across.  We  were  just  thinking  about  it.  We  were  a  good  candidate. 
We  were  a  good  candidate  for  that.  I  was  young  and  I  had  a  lot  of 
volunteer  work.  Didn’t  appear  to  be  necessarily  of  a  political  nature.  It 
was  a  good  setting. 

Well,  even  visually,  I  think,  there  was  such  a  difference  between  the  two 
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of  you.  Camaroda  was  60  years  old. 

Right.  He  was  older. 

And  not  a  particularly  handsome  individual.  The  pictures  of  you  in  the 
book,  you’re  young,  you’re  vigorous,  you’re  smiling. 

Had  the  kids  out  there  with  me.  It  was  a  textbook  picture. 

Was  your  wife  at  the  time  helpful  in  politics? 

Very  much  so.  She  didn’t  necessarily  enjoy  it  but  she  walked  precincts 
and  did  everything  to  help.  She  got  into  it  too.  She  really  wanted  me  to 
win.  And  she  was  very  much  a  good  name,  an  old  name  in  town  and  had  a 
lot  of  friends,  so  she  was  very  helpful. 

The  kids  —  Donny,  my  son,  liked  it.  The  girls  were  pretty  young. 

The  oldest  daughter  didn’t.  She  was  very  much  an  introvert  and  didn’t 
much  like  the  politics  of  it.  But  they  were  all  helpful.  It  was  all  exciting. 
Well,  I  know  in  the  ads,  when  your  wife  appeared,  they  always  mentioned 
her  maiden  name. 

Right,  because  it  was  important.  And  what  I  did  —  Don  Magadan’s  dad  — 
another  clever  device  that  we  used  —  in  those  days  you  didn’t  have  the 
computer  work  and  you  couldn’t  break  the  precincts  down.  Nobody  had 
ever  done  it.  I  don’t  think  anybody  had  done  that  before.  They  did  it  in 
other  communities.  We  took  the  walk  list.  That  was  where  we  had  the 


Party’s  Night.  We’d  get  all  the  people  together  at  night  and  we’d  take  the 
precinct  list  and  we  would  take  all  of  the  names  and  cut  them  out  and 
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make  walk  lists  based  on  the  streets.  And  you  had  to  do  all  that  by  hand. 
Today  it’s  all  done  by  computer  and  so  it  just  kicks  it  out. 

But  what  that  turned  out  to  be  was  to  make  it  a  party,  to  make  it  fun. 
It  was  a  tremendous,  arduous  job.  The  key  was,  when  you  walked  up  you 
knew  whether  it  was  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  you  were  talking  to,  so 
in  the  primary  we  skipped  the  Democrats;  you’d  walk  Republican.  It’s 
always  good  to  walk  up  and  say,  “Mr.  Jones”  —  or  Mr.  Pete,  whatever  his 
name  was  --  you’d  say  hello.  And  the  key  was,  you  only  wanted  to  say 
“Hello,  I’m  Ken  Maddy,  I’m  a  candidate.  I’d  like  to  have  you  look  over 
my  brochure,”  and  then  get  away.  You  hated  the  guy  who  wanted  to 
discuss  everything  with  you  because  that  was  just  taking  away  time.  The 
only  thing  you  hoped  for  was  the  contact.  So  those  walk  lists  would 
always  surprise  people.  Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Semellian,  whatever  your 
name  is. 

So  we  did  that,  and  that  was  hard,  difficult  work,  but  it  was  great 
because  it  got  the  volunteers  involved.  They  felt  like  they  were  doing 
something.  And  then  when  I  would  prepare  others  to  walk  for  me,  that 
would  be  kind  of  fun.  We’d  get  the  groups  together  and  say,  “You  take 
this  street.”  The  Maddy  team  was  out  walking.  That  was  preferable  for 
me  to  do  it.  But,  you  know,  Bev  and  the  kids  would  walk  one  side  of  the 
street,  I’d  walk  the  other,  and  then  we’d  have  the  women  on  the  other  side. 


So  it  was  made  to  be  fun. 
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You  enjoyed  it? 

Oh,  the  first  time  I  really  enjoyed  it  Walking  precincts  was  very  tough 
later  on.  I  did  it  all  the  campaigns  in  the  Assembly  but  I  did  it  in  a  more 
clever  way  afterwards.  I  did  it  only  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
television  cover  me  and  so  on,  and  then  we’d  pick  spots  all  around  town 
and  pick  key  streets  and  do  it  so  that  it  gave  the  image  that  you  were  doing 
it.  In  the  meantime,  we’d  put  the  brochures  out. 

You  know,  the  only  maybe  glitch,  and  I’m  not  sure  it  was  --it’s  what  one 
can  infer  from  the  news  articles  that  were  included  —  was  this  drug  mailer. 
Was  that  a  problem? 

No.  I  looked  that  over  the  other  day.  I  mean,  I  had  just  reviewed  the  book 
before  I  brought  it  that  day,  and  I  don’t  remember  that  as  being  a  problem. 
I  really  don’t.  In  fact,  I’d  forgotten  all  about  that. 

The  clippings  that  were  there. 

Somebody  gave  me  that. 

Stu  Spencer  had  prepared  that. 

Okay,  somebody  had  given  it  to  me,  right.  I  didn’t  know  who  prepared  it 
now. 

You  could  put  your  own  things  on  one  side  and  there  was  this  sort  of 
description  of  drugs  and  what  they  did. 

Because  it  was  getting  to  be  a  problem.  In  fact,  I  didn’t  remember  that  Stu 
and  done  it.  But  I  liked  the  idea  because  it  was  of  major  concern  at  that 
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time,  But  I  don’t  remember  it  ever  having  really  an  effect  on  us.  In  those 
days,  every  time  you  saw  a  letter  to  the  editor  it  was  against  you. 

Our  biggest  thing  was  our  billboards.  The  billboards  we  put  up,  my 
beard  came  through  on  the  photographs. 

And  you  had  to  be  airbrushed. 

Airbrushed,  yes.  That  was  the  big  thing.  We’d  die  over  that. 

Oh,  you  must  have  “Oh  my  god,  I’m  through  now." 

I  know.  Just  died  over  it.  They  all  went  up  and  they  looked  terrible. 

You  were  a  thug  or  something,  you  think? 

Oh  yes. 

And  the  way  campaigns  go,  these  emotional  highs  and  lows,  and 
everybody  coming  and  “Ken,  my  god,  have  you  seen...”  I’m  sure. 

It  made  me  crazy,  so  we  had  to  get  them  down  and  up  in  a  hurry. 

And  then,  of  course,  the  yard  signs  were  big.  We  really  stressed 
yard  signs.  There  was  a  part  of  the  town  they  called  the  Maddy  Country 
which  was  the  Fig  Gardens,  it  was  the  wealthier  part  of  town.  Very  few  in 
that  district,  very  few  areas  that  were  obviously  very  Republican,  but  there 
was  one  area  that  they  called  it,  “This  is  the  Maddy  part  of  town,”  so  we 
had  yard  signs  everywhere.  Of  course,  everybody  would  tear  them  down. 
They’d  tear  the  yard  signs  down,  so  our  job  was  to  put  them  back  up 
again. 

But  fortunately,  Camaroda  didn’t  believe  in  yard  signs.  I  think  he 
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came  on  later,  a  guy  named  Ewell  Peden,  who  ran  on  the  Democratic  side 
[in  the  general  election],  came  back  in  later  in  the  race  and  he  had  a  large 
number  of  yard  signs. 

Well,  he  ran  as  a  write-in  candidate.  Was  that  helpful  to  you?  He  then 
dropped  out. 

Yes,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  nothing.  It  was  not  of  consequence  at  all.  It 
helped  a  little  bit  because  it  diverted  some  attention  from  Camaroda. 

Right.  It’d  make  it  look  like  he’s  not  universally  supported.  That  got  a  lot 
of  play  in  the  papers. 

It  did  get  a  lot  of  play.  Thinking  back  now  over  my  experience,  the  paper 
was  trying  to  give  an  equal  footing.  The  Republican  paper  was  more 
critical  of  me  than  anybody,  this  sort  of  right-wing  paper.  There  was  a 
guy  who  wrote  in  there  who  was  really  critical  of  my  more  liberal  views. 
Who  was  that? 

1  can’t  think  of  his  name  now.  I  don’t  know  if  there’s  an  article  in  here  or 
not? 

Was  it  Senentich? 

No,  Sctencich.  Eli  was  a  Bee  reporter.  This  photo  right  here  was  the  one 
that  the  beard  came  out  on.  It  was  the  photographer.  It  was  just  terrible.  I 
wore  makeup  for  years  after  that  whenever  I  had  to  have  a  photograph 
taken. 

Oh,  is  that  right? 
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Oh  god,  yes.  I  couldn’t  believe  it.  This  is  the  last  time  Republicans  had 
enough  sense  to  run  as  a  team. 

This  was  1970.  What  you’re  pointing  to  is  a  picture  of  Reagan  and- 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Hugh  Flournoy,  Ivy  Baker  Priest  and  all  the 
Republican  team.  I  never  could  figure  out  why  the  Republicans  never  ran 
as  a  team. 

If  I  can  find  this  one.  There  was  a  reporter  in  sort  of  the 
conservative  newspaper. 

[Locating  article.]1 
“We  Need  Reason,  Not  Radicalism.” 

Right,  That  was  Camaroda’s  ad,  and  it  showed  a  letter  to  the  editor  from 
Reynoldo  Martinez.  It  says,  “I  was  very  pleased  to  see  MAPA  (the 
Mexican  American  Political  Association)  has  endorsed  Phil  Sanchez.” 

Phil  was  a  very  popular  guy  in  town,  was  running  for  Congress.  “And 
Ken  Maddy  and  Mr.  Sanchez  are  both  Republicans.  I’m  also  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  La  Rasa  Group.  I  am  a  militant,  American  radical,  and 
I’m  proud  of  it.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Chicanos  to  exert  their  power 
and  get  some  justice.  The  blacks  and  the  Chicanos  must  stick  together  and 
demand  power.  I’m  against  B.  F.  Sisk  and  Pat  Camaroda.  The  Chicanos 
must  be  heard.  Viva  La  Rasa.  I’m  sure  they  both,  Maddy  and  Sanchez, 


1. 


See  Maddy  paper. 
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will  help  La  Rasa.” 

“For  Courage  and  Commonsense,  Elect  Pat  Camaroda.” 

Here’s  a  Democrat  trying  to  connect  me  up  with  the  radicalism, 
which  was  only  interesting. 

Was  that  helpful,  do  you  think? 

It  helped  me,  I  think. 

Was  this  a  copy  of  one  of  the  letters  that  you  had  inspired  in  your  writing 
campaign? 

I  don’t  think  we  did  that  one.  That  would  have  been  a  little  too  far. 

Well,  Phil  Sanchez  had  you  in  his  home  for  things.  He  didn’t  do  well 
against  Sisk.  I  mean,  no  one  did. 

Nobody  did.  And  Phil  was  an  outstanding  candidate,  but  he  was  up 
against  the  impossible.  1  wish  1  could  find  that  newspaper. 

Oh,  the  Fresno  Guide .  The  Fresno  Guide  was  the  newspaper.  They 
endorsed  me. 

Did  you  meet  with  them,  or  meet  with  the  Bee  editorial  board  when  they 
endorsed  you? 

Yes.  Every  year  we’d  do  that. 

Here  it  is.  A1  Holderman.  This  was  the  guy.  A1  Holderman  of  the 
Fresno  Guide .  This  was  on  October  14th.  This  was  getting  close  to  the 
election. 


[End  Tape  2,  Side  A] 
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[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

MADDY:  This  was  the  rumor  that  says,  “Plan  a  rumor.”  This  guy  was  talking  about 

that  the  Spencer  and  Roberts  advertising  campaign  are  playing  a  role  in 
the  Smittcamp  and  Maddy  race. 

SENEY :  And  he  was  pooh-poohing  that. 

MADDY:  Yes.  This  was  a  favorable  one.  He  wrote  some  tough  ones  on  me  about 

my  more  liberal  views.  I  got  to  know  A1  pretty  well.  He  was  a  nice  kid, 
but  he  was  pretty  Republican  and  towards  the  right  wing. 

SENEY :  Well,  one  of  the  issues  that  he  was,  I  think,  very  strong  on  was  the 

clamping  down  on  the  campus  unrest. 

MADDY :  That  was  a  big  issue  in  those  days.  Here’s  the  paper.  The  other  day  I  was 

mentioning  the  photo  when  Reagan  came  to  town.  It  was  Smittcamp  and 
myself.  I  was  trying  to  be  a  little  further  away  from  Reagan,  but  obviously 
around  the  newspaper. 

SENEY :  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  campus  violence  stuff  first,  then  we’  11  go  to 

Reagan,  because  I  do  want  to  ask  you  about  what  he  did  for  you  or  maybe 
to  you  in  the  race. 

But  you  were  more  moderate  on  the  campus  violence  issue. 

MADDY:  Actually,  no. 

SENEY :  Than  this  gentleman  was,  I  should  say. 

MADDY :  Well,  I  think  he  tried  to  paint  me  that  way,  but  I  had  a  TV  ad.  The  cheap 

way  we  did  the  ads  in  those  days.  I’d  just  come  in  and  behind  it  they 
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would  then  ran  photos.  There  was  the  violence  at  Fresno  State  and  so  I 
used  that,  that  we  have  to  clean  up  the  violence.  But  I  don’t  know  how  he 
tried  to  make  me  more  liberal,  but  I  guess  he  does,  looking  at  that  thing. 
That  was  a  hot  button  issue,  wasn’t  it? 

Very  big  in  Fresno.  We  had  not  had  any  kind  of  real  violence,  racial 
violence,  or  anything  to  speak  of  in  Fresno,  and  that  was  a  major  issue. 
Well,  it  was  one  that  Governor  Reagan  was  running  on. 

He  ran  big  on  it,  that’s  right. 

Right.  And  Smittcamp  had  a  lot  to  say  about  it,  and  Camaroda  did  as  well. 
We  ran  the  one  TV  ad.  That’s  all  I  can  remember.  We  didn’t  say  much 
about  it. 

I  suppose  you  must  have  felt  obliged  to  put  yourself  on  the  record  as 
opposed  to  it.  I  mean,  it  must  have  been  an  issue  you  had  to  comment  on. 
Yes.  You  know,  I  felt  strongly  about  it  too.  It  was  a  situation  that  none  of 
us  liked,  and  of  course,  to  get  hit  in  Fresno  with  a  building  blown  up  was 
sort  of  unheard  of. 

They  were  serious  events.  They  were  alarming,  very  alarming. 

For  the  average  person,  they  see  the  kids  rioting,  you  know,  the  hardcore, 
kick  them  out  of  school.  If  you  don’t  want  to  be  here  then  leave. 

Yes,  I  think  the  attitude  was  very  unforgiving. 

That’s  right,  very  unforgiving.  There  was  no  justification  for  it.  I  mean,  I 
don’t  think  many  people  felt  that  we  were  hurting  or  depriving  anybody  of 
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an  education. 

Right.  And  I  think  that’s  probably  still  the  attitude. 

Yes,  I  think  so  too.  Not  too  many  people  are  sympathetic  with  the  kids 
that  are  walking  around  UC  Berkeley,  whatever  they’re  talking  about,  but 
they’ve  got  their  Jaguars  and  their  Birkenstocks  and  complaining  about 
how  tough  things  arc. 

And  getting  a  leg  up  in  life  that  other  people  may  not  have. 

That’s  right. 

One  thing  I  did  want  to  ask  you  about  was  the  billboards  because  there 
was  a  complaint,  that  Mr.  Ferguson,  Gil  Ferguson,  of  Gil  Ferguson 
Advertising— 

That’s  who  Larry  Willoughby  worked  for  was  Ferguson  Advertising. 

He  had  contracted  with  someone  for  thirteen  billboards  and  they  didn’t 
need  six  of  them  so  he  sold  them  to  you,  and  you  were  able  to  use  them  a 
month  and  a  half  before  the  September  1st  deadline  in  which  Advan,  I 
guess  was  the  billboard  company,  that  they  said  no  billboards  for  the 
general  election  until  September  1st. 

He  got  a  deal  with  a  retailer,  I  think,  or  one  of  these  other  clients.  It 
wasn’t  much  of  a  stink  but  I  remember  talking  about  it. 

I  guess  my  antenna  went  out.  I  wondered  if  this  was  something  special. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  came  out.  We  believed  at  that  time,  until  the 


photographs  showed  up  on  the  thing  and  looked  so  bad,  we  always 
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believed  that  if  I  was  younger  and  better  looking  that  it  was  good  to  put 
your  photo  up  there.  And  we  always  believed  we  had  to  have  a  message; 
you  know,  “responsive  leadership.”  In  fact,  I  had  a  racehorse.  I  named 
him  Right  Response.  My  mother  loved  the  idea,  that  was  a  good  symbol, 
responsiveness.  So  all  we  had  was  responsiveness,  the  photograph,  and 
then  the  photograph  turned  out  so  bad.  Then  we  hated  the  idea  that  we  put 
the  photograph,  but  we  finally  got  the  airbrush.  But  I  used  the  same 
billboard  every  campaign.  And  our  belief  was  that  in  the  Fresno 
community  area  —  this  was,  again,  Ferguson  -  that  we  could  place  the 
billboards  around,  that  we’d  get  better  name  ID  as  quick  as  anything.  And 
so  we  really  searched,  and  I  drove,  I  hated  the  idea  I  got  a  bum  deal  on  the 
billboard  so  I  would  drive  to  that  spot,  and  they  learned  quickly— 

You’d  drive  by  to  make  sure— 

I’d  drive  to  make  sure  where  they  were.  And  they  learned  quickly: 

They’d  keep  me  happy  if  they  put  either  yard  signs  or  billboards  on  my 
way  to  work  so  I  could  see  myself.  That  was  a  joke,  that  I  had  to  see 
myself.  If  I  saw  myself  enough  then  I  would  shut  up  about  where  the 
billboards  were.  But  as  I  recall,  through  every  campaign  Cliff  always  had 
deals  with  guys  who  would  “donate,”  quote,  the  space  to  me.  As  you 
mentioned,  there  was  some  conflict  over  when  you’d  go  up  on  your 
boards. 


SENEY: 


Right.  Camaroda  complained. 
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Right,  I  went  up  early. 

Yes.  The  deal  was  that  you’d  go  up  September  1st  and  you’d  have  an 
equal  number  of  billboards. 

And  we  made  that  through  the  billboard  company. 

And  Peden  complained  he  couldn’t  get  any  billboards  in  the  primary  and 
was  able  to  get  some,  I  guess,  in  his  write-in  campaign,  which  I  think  is 
kind  of  interesting. 

A  lot  of  people  thought  we  were  behind  it  but  we  weren’t. 

You  weren’t. 

Promise,  swear.  No  deal  there.  Ferguson  wasn’t  behind  it.  I  mean, 
Ferguson  would  be  the  kind  of  guy  who  might  have  been  behind  it,  but  no, 
we  were  not  behind  it.  I  don’t  know  where  he  came  from.  He  just 
disliked  Camaroda,  I  guess.  And  it  got  a  lot  of  play,  particularly  in  the 
Guide ,  in  that  little  newspaper.  It  had  more  of  a  play  than  the  Bee. 

And  this  is  not  something  that’s  likely  to  raise  to  the  surface  with  the 
average  voter.  This  was  more  an  inside  story. 

And  most  of  this  stuff  was  inside  stuff  because  the  average  voter  doesn’t 
have  any  idea  what’s  going  on,  when  you  think  about  it. 

Did  you  ever  get  any  comment  on  those  awful  photographs? 

Oh,  we  used  to  kid  about  it. 

I  mean  from  the  electorate  themselves. 

No. 
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This  all  came  from  your  campaign  crew. 

All  inside.  All  me.  Most  of  it  me.  If  I  didn’t  look  good,  I  was  the  one 
who  complained  the  most. 

Well,  we’re  all  that  way,  I  think. 

The  first  three  or  four  campaigns,  Larry  always  produced  some  sort  of  a 
symbol  we  handed  out  just  to  the  key  people,  and  the  first  one  was  a  razor 
blade.  He  had  hooked  up  on  something  with  a  razor  blade,  sort  of  a 
symbol  of  the  campaign,  of  the  billboard. 

You  know,  you  used  a  little  TV  in  the  primary,  and  that’s  one  of  the  things 
I  copied,  actually,  was  your  budget.1  There  were  articles  written  that  a  lot 
of  money  was  spent  in  this  primary. 

I  know.  Seventeen  thousand. 

That  you  spent  $17,232.  And  Camaroda  actually  outspent  you.  He  spent 
$19,400. 

Can  you  believe  that?  In  the  last  campaign  I  had  of  any  contest  in  the 
Senate,  well  over  a  million  bucks.  Seventeen  thousand  to  win  that 
election. 

The  original  budget  was  $13,850,  and  then  you  had  to  go  above  that  a  little 
bit.  I’m  looking  at  the  fundraising  here,  which  is  not  broken  down  very 
much.  You  kicked  in  3,000  bucks  of  your  own  money  on  that  primary 
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campaign.  And  then  there  was  the  lawyers  reception.  That  netted  $1,050. 
This  must  have  been  that  sort  of  $10-a-plate  kind  of  thing.  And  then  there 
was  another  reception  that  netted  $3,450.  Do  you  remember  what  that 
might  have  been? 

Um  mm. 

And  another  one  which  netted  $4,500. 

In  those  days,  when  we  did  things,  a  hundred  was  about  the  tops.  You 
know,  that’s  another  amazing  thing.  I  mean,  guys  now,  freshman 
Assemblymen,  come  out  here  and  they  have  S2,500-a-head  fundraisers. 

In  Fresno,  one  of  the  campaigners,  I  think  it  was  Gordon  Duffy,  said, 
“Thank  God  for  you,  Ken.”  And  this  was  after  ’78.  “You’re  the  first  guy 
to  run  more  than  a  $100  campaign  fundraiser.”  Nobody  had  run  one 
before. 

So  you  broke  the  ceiling. 

Broke  the  ceiling.  But  in  those  days,  when  we  did  these  things,  a  $50  deal 
was  a  big  deal.  You  got  a  meal  for  50  bucks  and  we’d  have  volunteers. 
The  complaint  was,  one  year  -- 1  can’t  remember  what  it  was  —  but  the 
Italian  side  of  the  family,  my  wife’s  family,  they  said,  “You  don’t  do 
anything  cheap  enough.”  So  we  did  a  $5  deal  on  the  west  side  in  which 
we  cooked  the  spaghetti  and  the  bread  and  all  that  stuff  and  did  it  for  5 
bucks. 


Well,  what  I  proved  to  them  was  the  same  folks  came  for  $5  that 
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came  for  $50.  They  were  my  supporters  and  friends  and  they  were  the 
people  interested  in  politics.  You  didn’t  get  this  mass  entry  of  new 
people.  I  mean,  there  are  just  so  many  people  who  will  go  to  a  fundraiser. 
I  learned  one  thing,  that  they’ll  come  for  $5  or  they’ll  come  for  $50, 
because  they’re  willing  to  get  behind  you. 

Well,  the  amounts  were,  I  mean,  just  geometrically  smaller. 

Small,  and  what  we  could  buy.  Our  key  was  to  be  around  the  news,  and 
for  45  bucks  —  or  we  could  be  on  the  Tonight  Show,  I  think,  for  $15. 

For  how  much,  30  seconds? 

Yes.  I  don’t  know  if  any  of  those  were  in  there. 

Well,  actually,  there  wasn’t  the  breakdown  on  that,  of  course.  There  was 
just  the  gross  figures:  On  the  primary  television,  $5,000,  and  that 
production  was  $400.  And  then  there  was  a  script  sheet  that  showed  they 
came  into  your  office  and  panned  on  you,  you  were  on  the  phone,  and  then 
you  look  up  and  as  you  get  off  the  phone- 

And  say  a  few  things.  We  did  almost  all  the  stuff.  In  that  first  campaign, 
everything  would  just  be  the  talking  face  with  the  little  background.  And 
then  we  did  what  I  think  was  called  a  chroma  key  or  something,  where  I 
could  be  in  the  room  and  then  behind  me  would  be  the  —  I’m  sure  that’s 
the  way  we  did  the  campus  riot  thing.  It  shows  the  building  being  burned 
or  something. 

Speaking  of  amounts  of  fundraisers,  you  had  in  the  book  you  loaned  me  an 
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invitation  to  the  Cal  Plan  fundraiser  down  in  San  Diego,  hosted  by  Reagan 
and  Vice  President  Agnew  came  to  speak,  black  tie  optional,  125  bucks  a 
head. 

Yes, 

It’s  just  chicken  feed  now. 

It  is  nothing. 

People  wouldn’t  go.  They’d  say  what  is  this?  It’s  not  important  enough, 
you’re  not  charging  enough. 

I  know. 

So  the  amounts  were  incredible. 

Reagan  came  to  town  once  to  raise  money  for  Smittcamp  and  he,  and  then 
we  found  out  we  got  horribly  ripped  off  because  the  Republican  Party  had 
a  private  deal  that  morning  in  which  they  collected  about  three  times  that 
amount  of  money.  So  we  were  upset  with  the  way  they  ran  the  Reagan 
team.  I  do  remember  that. 

So  they  came  in,  you  mean,  had  some  sort  of  coffee  in  the  morning? 

In  the  morning,  yes. 

And  the  real  money  was  there? 

The  real  money  was  there. 

For  Reagan’s  campaign. 

Y es,  1  guess  it  was  the  Reagan  campaign,  or  it  went  back  to  the  Reagan 
people. 
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And  then  in  the  evening,  what,  they  had  a  dinner  for  you? 

They  had  a  dinner,  which  was  small  potatoes.  They  ended  up  taking  more 
with  them  than  they  raised  for  us. 

These  were  things  I  started  learning  early  on.  And  they  didn’t  tell  us 
about  it,  of  course,  until  I  found  out  from  somebody  else.  A  friend  of 
mine  went.  I  thought  I  was  clever  in  finding  that  information  out. 

But  Reagan  was  Reagan.  He  was  so  popular,  particularly  among 
Republicans,  and  he  was  generally  popular.  He  was  such  a  good  guy.  I 
mean,  he  was  easy  to  like. 

And  it  brings  publicity  to  the  campaign. 

Oh,  absolutely.  The  Democrats  have  done  it.  That’s  why  the  strength  of 
the  President  is  so  important.  It  helps  everybody  up  and  down  the  ticket 
when  he  makes  appearances. 

And  then  from  individuals  in  the  primary,  you  raised  $5,01 5,  and  none  of 
it  was  from  any  individual.  Nobody  gave  $500. 

No. 

So  about  $2.10  per  voter,  which  would  be  very  cheap  by  today’s 
standards,  wouldn’t  it? 

Absolutely. 

And  then  if  we  look  at  the  numbers  here  in  the  primary,  because  this  was 
also  in  the  material  that  Danielle  [last  name?]  sent  me,  the  primary 
election  results  —  and  they’re  all  down  here  --  first  of  all,  the  district  is 
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listed  here  as  being  65.1  percent  Democrat  and  30.7  percent  Republican, 
and  there’s  a  little  American  Independent  in  there  taking  up  the  slack. 

You  end  up  actually  with  the  most  votes  of  any  individual  in  the 
campaign:  8,345  in  the  primary. 

Camaroda  is  almost  at  7,000  but  not  quite  at  7,000. 

And  then  the  Democrats  are  split  all  up  and  down  the  line. 

That  was  an  interesting  group.  Bert  DeLotto  had  been  a  former 
Assemblyman.  Dale  Doig  was  on  the  board  of  supervisors.  Wally 
Henderson  had  been  a  former  Assemblyman.  Ewell  Peden,  of  course,  had 
run  and  lost.  Joe  Rich  was  on  the  board  of  supervisors.  Hermina  Strauss 
was  a  woman,  a  very  liberal  woman.  A1  Villa,  who  ultimately  ran  against 
me  in  ’74,  was  a  city  councilman.  And  then,  of  course,  it  was  Hicks  and 
Alonzo  Jordan,  a  black  who  ran  as  a  Republican.  Frank  Conte,  he  ran 
every  year  against  me.  And  Floyd  Heely.  I  don’t  know  whatever 
happened  to  him.  But  it  was  interesting.  The  Demos  had  a  very  strong 
group  of  people,  any  of  them  who  probably  could  have  beaten  me  — 
except  for  Camaroda.  So  as  luck  goes,  you  know? 

That’s  right. 

He  was  the  only  real  conservative  among  the  group,  although  Dale  Doig 
was  pretty  conservative,  but  he  wasn’t  pictured  as  that.  He  was  pretty 
young  at  that  time. 

Well,  as  you  said  on  the  tape,  maybe  when  we  began,  you  were  only  the 
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third  Senator  for  years  in  Fresno. 

That’s  right.  I  was  the  only  Republican  in  that  district,  God  knows  how 
long  before  that.  There  was  no  Republicans,  Henderson  and  DeLotto  had 
both  represented  that  district  in  the  past.  Bert  quit  to  go  to  the  Peace 
Corps  when  the  Kennedy  thing  came.  Bert  was  an  amazing  candidate. 
Bert  was  the  kind  of  guy  who  would  go  into  a  Kiwanis  Club  or  something 
and  he  would  have  everybody  say  their  name  and  at  the  end  of  a  half  hour 
he  repeated  everybody’s  name.  He  did  all  kinds  of  tricks  like  that.  I 
thought  I  was  way  over  my  head,  I  was,  with  him  one  time  when  he  did 
that. 

And  Wally  Henderson  was  just  a  friendly  old  guy  who  wanted  to  get 
back  in  because  his  pension  -  I  forget  why  he  quit  --  but  he  needed  the  job 
back  to  get  an  extension  of  his  pension.  That  began  to  be  sort  of  the  word 
among  the  Democrats.  Hermina  Strauss  was  quit  liberal  but  a  nice  older 
woman.  The  up-and-comers  were  Doig  and  Joe  Rich.  And  then,  of 
course,  Pat  was  just  there.  We  had  a  lot  of  debates.  I  mean,  we  showed 
up  to  everything. 

As  I  think  I  was  starting  to  say,  you  also  knew  if  you  kept  your  nose  clean, 
essentially  you’d  keep  getting  reelected  down  there.  So  these  offices  don’t 
open  very  often. 

Not  very  often. 

When  Hugh  Bums  leaves  and  Zenovich  moves  up,  the  floodgates  open  on 
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the  Democratic  side. 

I’m  certain  that  I  could  have,  without  term  limits,  I  could  have  been  there 
as  long  as  I  lived,  as  long  as  you  don’t  mess  up,  as  long  as  you  make  a 
reasonable  effort  to  represent  them,  because  the  coverage  is  good.  And  as 
I  say,  you  don’t  have  to  be  too  bright  to  know  what  is  important  in  Fresno, 
and  that’s  taking  care  of  Fresno. 

Then  when  you  get  to  the  general  election,  you  pasted  Camaroda  pretty 
good.  You  got  40,446  votes  and  he  ends  up  with  28,523,  from  a  district 
which  should  be  a  Democratic  district  with  65  percent. 

Yes,  I  got  58  percent  of  the  vote.  It  should  have  been  a  Democratic  seat. 
Of  course,  what  happened  then,  we  went  into  reapportionment. 

You  know,  this  was  one  of  the  major  issues.  That’s  why  the  parties  were 
so  active.  The  Republicans  peaked  a  little  early.  They  controlled  the 
Legislature,  the  Assembly,  in  ’68,  but  then  lost  it. 

I  was  third  tier.  When  they  called  me,  I  was  a  third  tier  possible  winner, 
and  they  had  all  these  choices.  If  I  was  successful  at  the  third  tier,  that 
would  have  been  43  Republicans.  Well,  by  the  time  the  campaign  got 
down  close  to  October,  I  had  suddenly  reached  the  first  tier,  meaning  that 
the  campaigns  of  a  guy  in  Ventura,  guys  in  Orange  County,  suddenly 
started  slipping  away  and  suddenly  the  Maddy  campaign  was  the  only 
Assembly  seat  that  looked  like  we  might  have  a  surprise. 

Taken  from  a  Democrat. 
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Yes.  Instead  of  being  43, 1  ended  up  being  37.  So  we  were  in  the 
minority  and  facing  the  1970  reapportionment.  Bob  Moretti  was  the  new 
Speaker.  We  entered  into  that  in  1971  and  we  stayed  in  session  all  year 
long,  special  session,  as  a  result  of  reapportionment.  One  of  the  efforts 
was  to  draw  a  district  that  would  make  me  lose.  And  so  what  they  did  in 
every  reapportionment  was  they  drew  me  out  of  the  district.  They  would 
have  a  little  finger  going  and  take  my  home  and  put  it  into  Mobley’s 
district.  One  of  the  things  --  we  can  talk  about  it  later  -- 1  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  three  times  because  I  moved.  Every  time  they  would 
move  my  district  I’d  move,  establish  a  new  residence. 

Every  time  one  of  these  fingers  reached  in  and  got  you— 

I’d  go  rent  a  new  space  to  live  in.  So  I  tested  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
what  “residence”  means  more  than  anybody  else. 

We’ll  get  into  that,  because  this  was  a  key  issue. 

A  huge  issue. 

And  for  reasons  that  we  understand,  and  I  think  maybe  political 
professionals  do,  and  that  is,  how  you  draw  these  districts  is  an  art  really. 
That’s  where  [Assemblyman  Phillip  A,]  Phil  Burton  was  so  famous.  He 
knew  the  districts  more  than  anybody  else. 

Without  a  computer. 

Without  a  computer.  Knew  every  census  track  and  knew  the  population  of 
every  census  track.  It  was  a  bitter  internal  fight  among  Republicans.  Of 
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course,  we  had  Reagan  but  we  didn’t  have  either  house.  The  Senate  was 
20-20, 1  think  it  was  split.  And  so  they  were  quick  to  make  a  deal  because 
they  figured  out  they  could  cut  a  deal  that  the  Governor  would  sign  off  on, 
which  was  essentially  hold  the  status  quo  of 20-20. 

In  the  Assembly,  Moretti  was  going  to  get  an  advantage  for  the 
Democrats,  or  make  sure  that  the  43-37  stayed  even.  And  the  question 
was  whether  or  not  Reagan  would  go  along.  I  can  remember  one  night  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  he  came  over  and  [Senator]  John 
Harmer  came  with  him,  because  John  Harmer  was  supposed  to  be  the  one 
that  was  going  to  come  and  explain  to  us  that  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Republican  Party  that  we  sacrifice  ourselves  and  go  along  with  the 
deal  that  the  Democrats  drew  in  the  Senate,  which  saved  their  seats  but 
sacrificed  a  few  of  us. 

Well,  I  was  one  of  the  sacrifices.  I  was  one  that  was  going  to  lose  a 
seat.  That  is,  before  I  figured  out  I’d  just  move.  In  1972 1  ran  as  a 
Republican  from  Firebaugh.  A  friend  of  mine,  Dick  Forschee,  had  a  farm 
labor  camp,  and  so  he  rented  me  a  house  out  in  the  farm  labor  camp.  So  I 
reregistered  to  vote  in  this  farm  labor  camp,  and  the  TV  cameras  would 
come  out  there  and  try  to  figure  out  where  I  was  living.  Of  course,  they 
couldn’t  find  anybody  who  spoke  English,  so  “We  think  he’s  there,  we 
think  he’s  there.”  But  actually,  that  was  the  joke.  They  took  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court  but  I  won. 
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Well,  of  course,  that  reapportiorunent  ends  up  in  the  courts  because 
Reagan  vetoed  it.  My  understanding  is,  on  the  special  election  results, 
when  [Assemblyman]  Bill  Brophy  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  —  did  he 
beat  Art  Torres? 

No,  he  beat  Alatorre. 

That’s  right,  Richard  Alatorre. 

But  then  the  worst  thing  was,  we  had  a  Republican  Chief  Justice— 

Donald  Wright. 

Yes,  and  they  turned  it  over  to  a  master  who  was  a  liberal  Democrat  out  of 
UC  Berkeley.  We  got  horribly  screwed. 

Reagan  was  really  unpopular.  We’ll  talk  about  that  later  because  that’s  a 
key  event. 

It’s  a  key  issue  certainly  in  the  decade  of  the  ’70s.  But  what  they  did,  see, 
for  ’72  was  that  the  courts  said,  “Okay,  run  in  your  old  districts.”  No,  I 
guess  in  ’72  —  I’ll  have  to  look  that  up. 

I  think  ’72  you  did  run  in  your  old  districts. 

We  ran  in  our  old  districts. 

It  wasn’t  until  ‘  74- 

Four  that  we  had  to  make  the  switch.  So  my  move  to  Firebaugh  was  in 
’74,  rather  than  ’72.  I  was  tough  to  beat  again  in  ’72.  They  ran  a  guy 
named  Alex  Brown  against  me  who  Johnny  Burton  likes  to  say  was 
supposed  to  be  a  professor  out  of  Fresno  State  College  but  he  was 
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specializing  in  the  use  of  LSD,  or  something  like  that. 

Another  ideal  candidate.  I  take  it,  you  and  John  Burton  are  pretty  good 
friends. 

Yes,  very  close  friends.  Very  close  friends. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  him  because  he’s  an  interesting,  interesting 
person. 

A  good  guy.  In  fact,  I  told  you  1  visited  him  yesterday. 

Right.  He’s  had  a  mild  heart  attack. 

Had  a  mild  heart  attack  but  he’s  doing  quite  well.  In  fact,  I  was  there 
when  the  doctor  came  in,  and  he’s  going  to  be  fine.  He’s  looking  good. 
That’s  good  news. 

He’s  quite  a  guy. 

I  hope  he’s  got  a  few  more  miles  in  him. 

Oh,  I  think  so.  No  one  ever  believed,  nor  did  he,  that  he  would  ever  be  in 
this  position  of  being  Pro  Tern.  He  is  extremely  smart  and  very,  very 
liberal  in  every  way,  but  such  a  good  guy  that  he’s  hard  to  beat. 

Well,  we’U  talk  some  more  about  him  when  the  time  comes,  because  the 
Burton  family  is  absolutely  fascinating. 

Phil,  during  that  one  reappo,  kept  coming  out  and  actually  told  Brophy  and 
he  —  he  took  us  to  Fat’s  one  night  —  he  said,  “You  guys  are  so  good,  you 
can  win  anywhere.  Just  move  and  win  in  any  seat  you  want.”  That  was 


his  sale. 
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That  was  his  sales  pitch. 

Yes,  trust  me,  you  can  win  anywhere. 

You  know,  there  was  an  article  I  want  to  allude  to,  that  I  copied,  about 
your  election  district  win  in  1970.'  It  was  an  excellent  article  because  it’s 
a  precinct  analysis  really  of  your— 

George  Baker.  George  moved  up  in  the  McClatchy  newspapers,  but  he 
and  Eli  Setencich  were  the  two  reporters  at  that  time. 

I  thought  that  was  a  very  good  article,  a  very  interesting  article,  a  kind  of 
looking  at  the  district  and  I  have  a  map  as  well.  We  probably  don’t  need 
to  look  at  that.  Nice  compact  district,  I  must  say. 

Yes.  The  hole  in  the  donut.  It  was  designed  originally  in  the  ’60s  reappo 
for  the  Democrat  to  win  this,  and  the  area  at  that  time,  the  key  part  of  the 
district  was  —  everything  west  of  [Highway]  99  was  minority.  This 
Chandler  Airport,  all  these  precincts  were  all  West  Fresno  black,  and  most 
of  this  area  was  poor.  The  area  in  the  Fig  Gardens,  right  in  here,  was 
where  the  people  that  had  money  lived,  and  you’d  get  over  here  and  it  was 
a  lot  of  middle  class. 

That  would  be  the— 

The  east  side  of  town. 

You  somewhat,  according  to  the  article,  took  that  not  for  granted  but  you 
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spent  most  of  your  time  here  on  the  other  side  of  Highway  99,  a  good  deal 
of  it. 

Yes,  a  good  deal  of  it.  I  spent  my  time  actually  on  the  east  side  of 
Blackstone,  which  was  the  area  that  we  called  the  “switchable  Democrats” 
that  were  middle  class  who  saw  the  intrusion  of  people  into  their  district 
and  they  were  concerned  about  the  future.  I  spent  a  good  part  of  time  on 
the  west  side  trying  to  win  over  the  blacks  and  the  poor  people,  and  this 
was  all  north  of  180,  That  was  more  rural,  There  were  not  a  lot  of  homes 
there. 

The  key  spot  that  was  mine  was  north  of  Shields,  from  Highway  99, 
to  Blackstone.  That  was  the  wealthier.  That  was  sort  of  called  “Maddy 
country.”  This  stuff  was  way  north,  out  by  the  Hemon  Golf  Course. 

There  was  very  few  homes  in  those  days.  None,  of  those  homes  are  out 
there  today.  It’s  all  built  up  now. 

So  when  he  talks  about  these  districts,  it  said  “Camaroda  pitched  his 
campaign  to  the  working  man,”  but  middle-class  precincts  went  with  me. 
To  the  extent  that  he  had  a  campaign  that  was  pitched  to  anything,  I  guess. 
And  he  had  a  hard  time  with  that  because  he  had  a  nonunion  print  shop. 
Organized  labor  didn’t  like  him  necessarily. 

He  even  chucked  Hugh  Bums  as  his  honorary  co-chairman  in  order  to  get 
the  COPE  [Committee  on  Political  Education]  endorsement. 

“Democrats  Jess  Unruh  and  John  Tunney  and  state  candidate  George 
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Zenovich  earned  the  precinct  2  to  1 .  Maddy  was  able  to  outpoll 
Camaroda’s  219  to  186.”1 

SENEY :  You  beat  him  in  his  own  precinct. 

MADDY :  Yes,  they  talked  about  the  door-to-door  campaign,  the  walking  of  the 

precincts. 

SENEY :  George  Zenovich  wouldn’t  have  done  that. 

MADDY:  No.  I  mean,  it  was  just  not  necessary  for  a  Democrat  in  that  heavy  district 

to  do  it.  And  then,  of  course,  when  Smittcamp  started  giving  away  jam,  he 
was  very  lucky. 

“In  the  14th  West  Fresno  precinct,  predominantly  negro,  Maddy 
collected  only  30  percent  of  the  vote,  while  losing  27  to  1,100.”  But  that 
30  percent  -- 1  mean,  I  think  Nixon  got  3  percent  or  4  percent,  something 
like  that. 

SENEY :  And  Reagan  probably  didn’t  do  very  well,  I  don’t  think. 

MADDY :  Sixty-seven  percent  in  West  Fresno.  We  are  absolutely  convinced  that 

Jesse  Unruh  came  into  West  Fresno  and  gave  out  $5  bills  on  election  day. 

It  said  that  the  West  Fresno  turnout  was  “surprisingly  high”:  67  percent. 
Which  was  high  for  West  Fresno  at  that  time. 

SENEY :  Do  you  think  there’s  any  truth  to  that  rumor? 

MADDY :  I  don’t  think  so. 

l. 


See  Maddy  paper. 
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There  were  rumors  about  $10  bills  in  Los  Angeles. 

Well,  I  know.  There  was  a  huge  campaign.  They  always  felt  that  in 
Fresno,  in  this  district,  that  if  you  won  in  the  West  Fresno,  that  would  be 
the  ticket,  if  you  had  a  big  turnout. 

They  got  the  turnout,  but  with  me  getting  30  percent  of  it,  it  kind  of 
hurt  them  a  little  bit. 

I  haven’t  read  this  article  in  a  long  time. 

I  would  think  that  would  be  very  pleasing. 

It  is. 

To  look  at  those  others,  the  Democrats  carrying  that  district  —  Tunney, 
Unruh,  and  Zenovich. 

Yes,  Bemie  Sisk  was  unbeatable. 

He  just  swamped  Mr.  Sanchez. 

And  Phil  was  a  pretty  good  candidate,  but  Phil  was  double-crossed  in  the 
sense  that  the  national  party,  the  congressional  party,  was  going  to  finance 
him  but  they  didn’t,  and  so  they  left  him  hanging. 


[End  Tape  2,  Side  B] 
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[Session  3,  October  6,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  I  said  to  you  before  we  started  I  wanted  you  to  talk  about  the 

Armenian  community  in  Fresno,  in  every  way  that  you  can  think  is 
important. 

MADDY:  Well,  it  really  became  most  important,  1  think,  in  my  first  campaign  in 

1970.  I  came  up  from  Los  Angeles  in  1963,  so  being  an  Armenian  or 
knowing  what  the  Armenian  community  was  all  about  was  meaningless  to 
me,  Los  Angeles  being  more  of  a  melting  pot.  But  when  I  got  to  Fresno  I 
realized  that  the  Armenian  community  was  set  aside.  There  were  the  kind 
of  feelings  of  prejudice  that  you  would  probably  equate  closer  to  the 
Jewish  community  in  some  areas.  In  many  cases,  the  kind  of  statements 
being  made:  The  only  person  that  can  out-Jew  a  Jew  is  an  Armenian,  in 
terms  of— 

SENEY:  An  epithet? 

MADDY :  Yes,  and  in  terms  of  who  was  the  tightest  with  the  dollar.  All  that 

centered  around  the  Armenians.  It  never  affected  me  directly,  but  it  was 
very  deep  in  the  community. 

What  was  important  in  politics  was  that  the  Armenian  community  voted 
very  much  like  a  block,  and  if  you,  in  effect,  could  have  Armenian 
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support,  it  was  sought  after.  Generally,  liberal  Democrat,  as  sort  of  the 
tradition  of  the  folks  out  of  that  part  of  Europe  who  had  suffered.  I  went 
to  practice  law  in  1963,  and  between  ’63  and  ’70  formed  real  close 
partnerships,  and  I  think  I  mentioned  that  on  an  earlier  tape,  and  we  almost 
put  together  a  small  group  of  young  guys  who  were  going  to  form  a  law 
partnership.  As  I  said,  if  I  had  done  that  I  probably  would  never  have 
been  in  politics. 

But  one  of  the  guy’s  names  was  Don  Margarian. 

SENE  Y :  And  you  can  always  spot  an  Armenian  with  an  I- A-N  at  the  end  of  their 

name. 

MADDY:  Yes.  There’s  a  lot  of  them  like  Marv  Baxter.  Justice  Marv  Baxter  of  the 

Supreme  Court  is  a  Fresno  boy,  but  like  Marv’s  name,  he’s  Armenian  but 
he  changed  his  name.  I  worked  for  a  kid,  who’s  a  very  close  friend, 
named  Kamey  Hodge.  His  name  was  Choohajian.  So  they  dropped  off 
for  the  clothing  store  [they  owned].  His  father’s  name  was  Hajik 
Choohajian,  so  he  just  named  himself  Hodge. 

There’s  a  lot  of  Bakers,  there’s  a  lot  of  Baxters.  There’s  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  Armenian  names  who  changed.  But  by  and  large,  the  I-A- 
N  is  a  dead  giveaway. 

Well,  Gaspar  Margarian  was  Don’s  father.  Sat  down  in  this  early 
campaign  —  and  we  think  about  it,  the  best  campaign’s  always  the  first  one 
as  to  how  we  did  things.  My  father-in-law  at  that  time  was  Italian  and  he 
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had  been  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  lawyers  in  town  still  practicing  law.  So 
here  was  John  Chinello,  who  had  been  a  long-time  practicing  lawyer,  and 
then  Gaspar  Margarian. 

The  way  it  became  so  important  to  me  was  that  what  Gaspar  and 
John  did  —  in  those  days  they  didn’t  have  computer  lists  and  they  didn’t 
have  walk  lists  and  they  didn’t  have  the  kind  of  material  you  could  get. 
You  had  voter  lists.  If  you  wanted  to  go  down,  the  county  clerk  would 
give  you  a  list  of  everybody  who  was  eligible  to  vote.  What  these  two 
gentlemen  did,  these  two  old  guys  did,  was  sat  down  and  went  through  the 
voter  list  in  that  Assembly  district  and  marked  out  every  Italian  and  every 
Armenian  that  they  knew  or  identified  or  could  identify,  either  by  name  or 
if  they  knew  them  personally,  those  two  guys  marked  them. 

And  what  we  did  is  we  put  together  kind  of  a  form  letter,  it  was 
addressed  to  them,  that  was  identified  strictly  to  Armenian  and  Italian 
voters,  because  here  I  was  in  a  district  that  was  less  than  30  percent 
Republican.  We  were  struggling  with  how  we  were  going  to  cross  over 
votes. 

And  what  I  found  was  a  little  slight  difference  also  about  the 
Armenian  community:  They’re  very  active  in  their  church  when  it  comes 
to  politics.  It’s  nothing  for  the  ministers  to  stand  up  and  give  a  prayer  for 
the  right  politician,  which  was  sort  of,  in  Fresno,  unheard  of  when  it  came 
out.  It  probably  happened  some  in  the  black  churches,  but  I  really  never 
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went  over  into  the  black  churches  because  I  was  not  related  to  church 
myself.  My  kids  were  raised  Catholic  and  my  wife  was  Catholic,  but  I 
was  not  a  church  goer  and  so  I  didn’t  play  that  church  role  much  or  did 
that. 

But  1  can  tell  you  that  a  great  number  of  people  in  the  early  years  in 
Fresno  thought  1  was  Armenian  who  had  changed  my  name  because 
Caspar  had  written  these  letters. 

You  have  kind  of  dark  eyes. 

Oh,  yes.  And  Karney  Hodge,  this  friend  of  mine  —  there’s  some  early 
photos  in  here  of  Karney  and  I.  I  worked  for  Karney  at  his  clothing  store 
and  his  father  used  to  speak  Armenian  to  people  and  tell  them  I  was  his 
other  son.  So  I  could  pass  for  Armenian. 

Yes,  you  could. 

But  the  significance  of  the  Armenian  community  in  terms  of  that  one  race, 
in  fact  the  entire  career  —  when  I  ran  for  Governor  in  1978,  when  I  went 
back  to  Boston,  I  was  campaigning  —  no,  this  was  actually  in  ’76.  Bruce 
Nestande,  an  Assemblyman,  and  I  went  back  to  Boston  and  the  New 
England  states  to  campaign  for  Reagan.  This  was  when  he  was 
challenging  [U.S.  President]  Gerald  Ford.  And  we  went  into  Boston.  It 
was  amazing,  the  crowd  I  drew  from  the  Armenian  community  because 
there  was  a  newspaper  that  had  been  printed  out  here  on  the  West  Coast, 
Fresno  being  the  largest  Armenian  community  west  of,  1  guess,  Boston  in 
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the  country,  and  they  had  read  these  things  that  had  been  written  by-- 
SENEY :  And  they  thought  maybe  you  were  Maddian. 

MADDY :  Yes,  Madidian,  or  something  of  that  nature,  and  so  we  drew  a  tremendous 

number  of  Armenians. 

The  point  being  is  that  the  Armenian  community  is  tight  knit. 

There’s  more  assimilation.  You  know,  you  think  about  the  ethnic  groups 
now,  the  Greeks  —  probably  less  today  —  but  Greeks  were  always 
important,  Italians  not.  They  had  been  pretty  well  assimilated.  You  know, 
it  was  good  for  my  father-in-law,  but  the  ones  he  reached  out  for  were  the 
old  folks  who  had  been  around  for  many,  many  years.  And  of  course,  if 
John  Chinello  said  this  is  his  son-in-law,  that  was  good  enough  for  them. 

And  the  Armenian  people,  this  Gaspar  Margarian  was  just  amazing 
what  he  did.  1'hat  community  was  very  strong,  did  very  well 
economically,  but  it  was  also  a  situation  in  which,  as  my  father-in-law 
said,  in  the  ’30s  —  and  he  was  very  open-minded  and  Gaspar  was  one  of 
his  closet  friends  —  it  was  very  clear  that  you  could  be  degraded  by  the 
mere  fact  that,  quote,  “you’re  talking  to  an  Armenian  on  the  street.”  I 
mean,  there  was  that  kind  of  deep  prejudice  in  Fresno  over  Armenians.  I 
never  discussed  it  at  any  length  with  any  of  them  as  to  that  situation.  Don 
Margarian  was  my  age  and  Don  said,  “Bullshit.  It  never  bothered  me.” 

Fie  said,  “In  fact,  my  wife  thought,  when  they  called  me  a  Fresno  Indian, 
that  they  meant  I  had  some  blood  from  the  Indian  tribes.”  He  said,  “She 
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didn’t  know  that’s  what  they  used  to  call  the  Armenians.” 

That  was  a  slur. 

That  was  a  slur  for  Armenians,  a  Fresno  Indian.  And  even  at  that  age,  and 
I’m  sure  the  young  people  far  less,  but  there  is  still  heavy  church  ties,  and 
it  was  amazing  to  me  how  well  that  lingered  throughout  my  entire  career; 

I  think  if  you  went  back  right  now,  offhand,  and  did  one  of  those  private 
polls,  just  from  that  28  years  ago,  of  those  little  campaigns,  of  the 
Armenian  community.  Fresno’  strength  —  I  mean,  right  now,  the  things 
we’re  doing  that  are  important  for  Fresno,  you’ve  got  to  get  the  key 
Armenian  financial  leaders  because  they’re  very  important. 

How  were  they  in  terms  of  money  for  your  campaigns? 

Generous.  Comparatively  speaking. 

Gordon  [W.j  Duffy  is  a  former  Assemblyman.  He  said,  “We  always 
have  to  thank  you,  Maddy.  You’re  the  first  guy  that  ever  got  us  above 
$50.”  In  other  words,  to  have  a  $50  campaign  contribution  event.  He 
said,  “Nobody  else  had  ever  had  one  before  you  got  down  there.”  This 
was  not  my  first  few  years;  this  was  when  1  ran  for  Governor.  He  said, 
“We  finally  broke  the  ice,”  because,  you  know,  what  Fresno  people 
wanted  for  a  campaign  contribution  was  a  foil -course  dinner  and  free 
drinks  for  25  bucks. 

Open  bar. 

Open  bar,  yes.  That  was  the  campaign  function.  So  you  lost  a  thousand 
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bucks  on  the  deal.  But  I  finally  started  having  fundraisers  where  you 
could  raise  some  money,  although  we  didn’t  have  to  raise  a  lot  in  those 
days.  But  they  were  very  generous.  And,  as  I  say,  what  was  important 
was  when  the  key  leaders  came  together.  There  are  factions  within  the 
church,  all  the  churches,  the  Orthodox  and  so  on,  but  they’re  different. 

But  by  and  large  I  almost  had  unanimous  [support]. 

It  was  also  funny  because  Wally  Karabian,  who  was  the  Democrat 
Assemblyman  who  was  in  office,  who  had  been  instructed  to  win  that  scat 
because  Wally  had  been  from  Fresno— 

SENEY:  The  1970  election. 

MADDY:  The  1970  election.  And  lo  and  behold,  as  he  said  —  not  that  he  was  so  tied 

to  the  church;  he  became  closer  tied  to  the  church  the  further  he  got  in 
politics  —  but  like  he  said,  when  he  went  back  down  there  and  tried  to 
break  through  with  his  mom  and  dad  —  he  always  tells  this  story,  it’s  one 
of  his  favorite  stories  —  “I  go  down  there  and  1  said,  T  want  you  to  get 
over  to  the  church.  Mom,  I’m  going  to  talk.  I  want  to  push  this  guy,  Pat 
Camaroda,’  and  she  said,  ‘No,  no,  we’re  all  supporting  Maddy.’” 

There  was  a  little  uniqueness  about  Fresno.  The  cleverness  in  the 
campaign  was  how  we  stumbled  upon  it  and  how  we  did  it,  and  the 
generosity  of  a  couple  of  guys  in  those  days  who  had  to  be  in  their  late 
60’ s  and  70’ s  because  they  both  died  in  their  90’s,  but  to  sit  down  and  go 
through  a  voter  list.  By  computer  now  you  could  probably  break  it  out  by 
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surname,  but  in  those  days,  boy,  just  check,  them  off,  and  then  we  gave 
them  the  letters.  I  can  see  my  old  father-in-law  sitting  there,  “Dear  Bill,” 
and  signing  “John.” 

This  sort  of  institute  they’re  going  to  put  at  Fresno  State  [the  Ken 
Maddy  Institute  for  Public  Policy],  I  said  the  lectures  people  ought  to  talk 
about,  in  some  fashion,  is  for  young  people  who  want  to  talk  about  what 
was  fun  and  at  the  same  time  what  was  really  grassroots  effort.  How  do 
you  go  out  and  get  somebody  who  doesn’t  really  give  a  rat’s  tail  because 
things  are  going  good,  nothing’s  going  on,  but  how  do  you  make  them  to 
take  that  move  other  than  the  R  or  D?  which  they  don’t  like  either  one. 
The  R  or  D? 

Meaning  Republican  or  Democrat,  if  you’re  not  moved  by  the  fact  that 
you’re  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 

Weil,  I  tell  you,  you’re  the  most  trusted  lawyer  in  your  community, 
as  far  as  you  know.  If  Gaspar  Margarian  said  he’s  okay,  that’s  all  it  takes. 
That’s  really  all  it  takes. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  this  kind  of  technology  that  you’re  referring  to,  the 
computerization,  has  taken  away  the  need  to  ask  someone  like  these 
gentlemen,  your  father-in-law- 
That’s  right,  to  do  those  things. 

Right.  Who  would  have  to  enjoy  that. 

Are  you  kidding?  They  loved  it.  They  never  missed  an  event.  I  mean, 
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those  two  guys  were  there.  They  could  have  won. 

Well,  people  like  to  know  that  they’re  influential,  that  they  have  a  role.  I 
mean,  that  affirms  what  they’ve  done  in  the  community. 

Absolutely.  That’s  what  it’s  all  about. 

And  people  forget  that  political  campaigns  have  that  effect  when  you  use 
volunteers. 

And  that’s  what  you’ve  lost.  I  mean,  the  little  old  lady  in  tennis  shoes  that 
we  said  stuffed  envelopes,  it  wasn’t  that  it  was  sort  of  worthless  work  but 
it  did  give  her  this  tremendous  feeling  she’s  part  of  it. 

The  other  day  at  this  deal  in  Fresno,  there  was  a  couple  of  gals 
who’d  been  working  on  my  campaigns  way  back  and  I  hadn’t  seen  them 
for  years,  but  they  were  as  much  a  part  of  me,  you  know?  Little  did  1 
know  they  kept  track  of  my  kids,  who  my  kids’  kids  were,  you  know, 
stuff,  that  I  became  a  part  of  their  life.  You  forget  that.  1  mean,  it’s  easy 
to  forget  it,  I  should  say. 

What  you’re  alluding  to  here,  this  event  recently  in  Fresno,  is  this 
dedication  of  the  Ken  Maddy  Institute,  right?  at  Fresno  State,  for  Public 
Policy. 

The  valley  legislators  have  done  quite  well  in  leadership,  and  there’s  a 
number  of  them  who  have  never  just  been  asked  to  plaee  their  papers. 

Ernie  Mobley  was  there.  Ernie  was  a  guy  who  was  elected  when  1  was 


elected.  They  tell  me  they  might  have  Bernie  Sisk  [donate  his  papers]. 
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You  would  think  Bemie  since  he  was  pretty  prominent  in  Congress. 

But  I  think  that  there’s  a  lot  to  be  learned  and  gleaned,  and  I  told 
them,  I  said,  “My  staff  was  lucky  in  putting  some  of  these  papers  together; 
we  have  it  in  pretty  good  order  so  you  can  cut  through  some  of  the 
separation.”  But  there’s  so  much  material  to  go  through  and  there’s  a 
story  behind  every  line.  You  think  about  it,  that’s  why,  in  a  way,  it’s  so 
much  fun.  Some  of  my  people  hate  to  come  over  because  we  sit  down  and 
we  never  get  by  the  first  couple  of  pages  —  you  remember  this?  you 
remember  that? 

And,  of  course,  you’ve  been  kind  enough  to  loan  me  this  stuff. 

I’m  glad  you  had  a  chance  to  [look  at  it]. 

It’s  very  helpful,  and  in  fact,  I  want  to  start  talking  about  what  happens  in 
1970  after  you’re  elected.  What  does  happen  after  election  day?  The 
Republicans,  of  course,  lose  their  majority  in  the  Assembly. 

Right.  We  had  gone  from  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  with  a  Republican 
Governor,  to  a  split  in  the  Senate.  It  had  dropped  from  41  Republicans 
down  to  37  [in  the  Assembly].  And  being  as  naive  as  I  was,  and  that’s 
part  of,  I  guess,  the  fun  of  winning  in  ’70  was  I  was  so  naive.  We  went  up 
there  and  I  had  no  idea  what  was  going  to  happen.  So  Bob  Monagan,  who 
had  been  the  Speaker,  was  the  Minority  Leader  elected,  we  met  out  at  a 
restaurant  right  next  to  the  Los  Angeles  Airport.  He  flew  us  down  right 
after  the  election.  I  can’t  remember  if  it  was  the  first  day  or  the  second 
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day  after  the  election,  We  all  flew  down  there  and-- 
All  the  Republican  members. 

All  the  Republican  members  of  the  Assembly.  1  met  [Assemblyman 
William  T.]  Bill  Bagley.  Bill  Bagley  was  always  crazy,  you  know,  you’d 
get  the  First  big  kiss  on  your  check.  They  always  said  you  know  you're  in 
the  Republican  Caucus  in  Sacramento  is  when  Bill  Bagley  gives  you  the 
first  kiss  on  the  check  as  a  fellow  member.  Men  kissing  on  cheeks  in  1 970 
—  he  always  liked  to  shock  everybody. 

Just  ahead  of  his  time? 

Right.  And  so  Monagan  as  elected  Leader,  of  course,  again. 

Was  there  any  conflict  about  that  since  the  election  had  been  lost  under  his 
leadership? 

As  long  as  Eve  been  here,  in  all  the  elections,  there  was  always  an 
absolute  split  on  conservatives  and  liberals  or  moderates.  Monagan  was 
the  liberal  guy  and  he  had  had  control.  Monagan  was  blamed  viciously 
through  the  years.  I  always  say,  if  you  want  to  sit  down  and  talk  about 
guys  who  go  back  into  the  ’70s  —  why  did  we  lose  the  leadership  in  1970 
in  the  Assembly?  —  it  was  Bob  Monagan  was  too  full  of  the  good 
government  [stuff],  lie  let  Bob  Moretti  become  G.O.  [Governmental 
Organization  Committee]  chairman  because  Bob  Moretti  might  have  been 
the  best  person  to  be  chair  of  G.O.  He  didn’t  fire  any  staff. 

So  all  the  years  that  we  were  out  of  power,  all  28  years,  whenever 
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the  stories  —  and  it  happened,  when  we  got  the  leadership  in  the  Assembly 
in  the  short  period  of  time,  the  old  boys  came  out  of  the  wall:  “Fire  every 
Democrat.  Don’t  give  any  Democrat  a  single  chairmanship.”  I  mean, 
these  stories  that  came  out  really  go  back  to  the  Monagan  days  because 
Monagan  allowed  good  Democrat  staffers.  And  then  the  story  was  that 
the  night  of  the  election,  that  in  all  Republican  offices  where  he  had 
allowed  Democrat  staff  to  hang  on  and  so  on,  there  were  these  joyous 
parties  that  they’d  been  doubled-crosscd,  etc.  Now,  a  lot  of  it  greatly 
exaggerated  because  that  would  not  have  happened. 

There’s  no  doubt,  knowing  Bob  Moretti  as  well  as  1  did.  that  Bob 
Moretti  did  get  tremendous  strength  and  raised  tremendous  amounts  of 
money  through  the  G.O.  Committee,  being  a  Democrat  and  being  allowed 
to  keep- 

Well,  that’s  the  wisdom,  isn’t  it? 

That’s  right. 

That  he  used  that  position  ['to  raise  money  for  the  1970  election]. 

And  moved  in  to  be  Speaker  as  a  result  of  it.  In  some  sense,  the 
Republicans  lost  the  elections.  Now,  the  phenomena  in  1 970  was 
probably  more  than  that.  Why  we  lost,  I  mean,  why  Reagan  lost  the 
majority,  it  was  like  the  normal  trends  that  happen  in  the  second  term,  and 
we  couldn’t  hold  on  to  seats.  If  you  look  at  the  candidates,  there  was 


some  guys  waiting  to  lose  and  some  candidates  waiting  to  wrin  on  both 
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sides.  But  that’s  always  a  factor.  And  so  what  we  did  is  we  elect  Bob 
Monagan  as  moderate  leader  and  both  sides  recruit  me  because  they  don’t 
know  for  sure  who  1  am  or  what  I’m  doing. 

What  happened?  Tell  me,  how  does  that  go? 

Essentially,  when  I  was  running,  Monagan  had  been  the  leader,  and  I  was 
third  tier.  They  weren’t  giving  me  any  help.  But  he  began  to  call.  Of 
course,  Monagan  and  I  got  along  well. 

He’s  a  good  guy. 

A  very  great  guy.  One  of  my  close  friends.  Even  though  we  didn’t  regret 
it,  we  were  worried  about  having  Reagan  come  in,  but  Reagan  came  in 
and  raised  money  for  us,  Monagan  was  my  leader  to  begin  with;  that  was 
who  I  was  tied  with.  No  one  really  made  an  overt  move  to  try  to  get  me  to 
dump  Monagan.  John  Stull  was  the  conservative  flag  carrier. 

Orange  County? 

Orange  County,  just  Stull,  flag  carrier,  and  it  was  split.  I  swear,  when  we 
had  37,  you  take  half  plus  one  and  that  was  the  way.  If  we  had  27,  we’d 
split  by  one.  Whatever  number  wc  had  through  the  years,  we’ve  always 
just  split  by  one.  But  the  moderates  always  had  that  one  little  one.  It’s  an 
interesting  story  as  to  how  and  when  it  changed. 

But  I  came  up  there,  w'c  had  the  meeting,  and  for  a  young  guy, 
essentially  Monagan  was  structuring  it.  Of  course,  he  was  remorseful 
because  here  we  had  lost  and  we  had  five  young  freshmen  legislators  from 
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the  Republican  side;  two  looked  pretty  safe  and  there  were  three  of  us  that 
might  be  a  difficulty  as  time  went  on.  In  my  case,  Monagan  came  in  and 
he  wanted  to  know  what  I  had  in  mind,  and  1  said,  ‘Tm  up  here  to  learn.” 

And  he  said,  “I’m  going  to  have  an  appointment  with  you  tomorrow 
with  three  women.  I  want  you  to  choose  one  of  them  as  your  secretary.” 
He  said,  “Do  you  have  any  idea  who  you  want  as  your  secretary?” 

I  said,  “No.” 

He  said,  “Well,  you’re  lucky  because  I  was  not  going  to  let  you  have 
a  choice  anyway.”  He  said,  “These  are  all  three  older,  experienced  people. 
You’re  going  to  have  one  person  in  your  office,  sitting  up  in  your  office 
here  in  Sacramento,”  and  he  said,  “That  person  has  to  know  who  is  who, 
what  you  should  be  doing,  where  you  should  be  going.”  And  he  said, 
“Other  than  the  edict,  which  is  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  try  to  learn  and 
ask  for  help,  I  think  you’re  smart  enough  to  be  able  to  get  by  for  the  first 
couple  of  weeks  anyway.” 

How  did  that  sound? 

Well,  it  was  sort  of  straightforward.  1  was  in  awe  because  when  1  came  up 
there  I  was  not  much  oriented  towards  government. 

You’d  never  been  up  before,  say,  to  lobby  something,  on  these 
commissions  you’d  been  on? 

No,  never.  I’d  always  worked  at  the  local  level  and  more  at  the  grassroots 


and  just  more  of  the  exchange  of  ideas,  never  getting  into  process,  never 
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getting  into  the  nitty-gritty  of  how  do  you  make  things  work.  You  know, 
that  all  came  with  me  as  experience.  I  was  not  very  well  trained  in  it  when 
I  got  there. 

And  the  three  women  were  all  older.  He  says,  you  know,  “You’re  a 
young  man,  we’re  not  going  to  get  you  in  trouble.  You’re  going  to  have 
some  older  secretary  here.”  You  know,  little  simple  things  like  that. 

Good  idea. 

Damn  right  it  was  a  good  idea,  because  a  lot  of  guys  would  have  been  out 
of  trouble  before  now  if  they  had  listened  to  that.  And  they  set  up  the 
office  in  the  district  and  told  me  essentially  what,  and  that  was  a  learning 
process. 

That  must  have  been  very  helpful  to  you. 

Yes.  The  caucuses  in  which  a  person  wins  by  a  large  majority  and  is 
pretty  well  set  themselves,  like  a  city  councilman,  arc  the  most  difficult 
people  to  try  to  persuade  that  they  have  anything  to  leam.  The  guy  who  is 
like  myself,  come  up  dumb,  had  never  been  in  public  office,  didn’t  quite 
know,  didn’t  have  a  secretary  here  or  somebody  else  they  were  going  to 
bring  in  —  because  there’s  nothing  worse  than  taking  a  secretary  out  of 
Fresno  and  bringing  her  up  here  and  sitting  her  down  in  the  Capitol  and 
saying,  “Go  make  things  happen.” 

Lorraine  Johnson  was  my  secretary.  She  had  been  [Assemblyman 
Robert  E.]  Bob  Badham’s  secretary  who  had  gone  to  Congress,  [he]  had 
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been  a  long-time  legislator,  the  Republican  leader  from  Bakersfield,  but 
anyway,  she’d  been  around  a  long  time,  and  she  said,  “Here’s  who  you 
want,  we  want  to  know  this  guy.”  So  the  right  lobbyists  were  in  my  office 
just  like  this.  She  said,  “This  person  is  important  to  you  for  this  reason, 
this  person  is  important  to  you  for  that  reason.” 

Do  you  remember  some  of  the  specifics  of  that? 

In  terms  of  actual  people? 

Yes. 

She  got  me  into  most  of  the  ag  people,  saying  you’re  going  to  have  an  ag 
district.  Of  course,  the  ag  guys  would  come  in  and  they  would  say,  “Try 
to  be  on  the  Ag  Committee,”  or  “Try  to  do  this,”  and  “Try  to  do  that,” 
where  they  would  like  to  have  you  placed  and  get  some  idea  where  you 
stand.  She  tried  to  get  me  on  the  moneyed  people;  you  know,  who  were 
the  people  that  would  have  some  influence  and  will  financially  give  you 
dollars. 

And  these  would  be? 

In  those  days,  everybody  knew  1  was  a  horseracing  fan,  and  James  D. 
Garibaldi  represented  the  horseracing. 

That’s  right.  He  was  probably  the  most  powerful  and  highly  respected 
lobbyist. 

Yes,  and  his  close  friend  was  [Senator  Hugh  M.]  Huey  Bums,  who  was 
from  Fresno,  and  actually,  Garibaldi  was  from  Merced.  In  fact,  the  old 
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judge1  used  to  say,  “Now,  remember  son”  —  every  time  I’d  be  on  a  close 
vote  —  he  says,  “Who’s  the  guy  that  gave  you  that  first  $500  bill?  Who 
was  that  first  $500  contribution?”  which  was  true.  I  forget  what  campaign 
it  was,  but  I’d  never  gotten  $500  before  and  he’d  given  me  a  $500 
contribution.  And  I’d  say,  “It  was  you,  Judge.”  And  I  said,  “But  you 
know,  guys,  I  hardly  look  at  those  500’s  anymore.” 

SENEY:  Because  you’ve  got  to  come  back— 

MADDY:  Oh  yes.  But  what  Lorraine  did  was,  you  know,  where  do  you  go  and  who 

do  you  see  and  who  don’t  you  see? 

SENEY:  Who  don’t  you  see? 

MADDY:  Oh  yes. 

SENEY:  Who? 

MADDY :  In  those  days  there  were  certain  people.  I’m  trying  to  think  of  one  she 

would  tell  me.  There  was  a  couple  of  lobbyists  that  she  said  to  stay  away 
from.  I’m  trying  to  think  off  the  top  of  my  head  who  would  be  one. 

SENEY :  The  reason  for  staying  away  from  them--? 

MADDY :  Just  that  they  had  shady  [reputations]  or  you  don’t  need  their  help,  that 

kind  of  thing. 

SENEY:  Or  they  can’t  be  trusted? 

MADDY :  Yes.  And  that  was  her  other  thing  was  who  you  could  trust  to  tell  you 

1  Janies  D.  Garibaldi  was  always  referred  to  as  Judge  Garibaldi. 
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what’s  going  on.  And  then  she,  of  course,  went  through  the  list  and  would 
help  me  because  she  knew  a  lot  about  bills.  1  mean,  the  thing  Lorraine  did 
was  as  good  as  any  administrative  aide;  in  those  days  we  didn’t  have  all 
this  staff.  I  mean,  you  didn’t  get  it.  I  still  believe  there’s  too  much.  It’s 
worse  on  a  legislator  with  too  much  staff.  But  she  knew  a  lot  and,  of 
course,  things  were  different  in  terms  of  how  many  bills  they  carried. 

In  temis  of  the  committees,  I  had  an  idea  of  where  I  wanted  to  go. 
Obviously,  I  went  to  Moretti.  He  called  me,  “What  do  you  want  to  do?” 

And  I  said,  “Well,  horseracing’s  my  love.”  I  was  just  naive  as  hell. 

I  didn’t  know  that  the  G.O.  Committee  was  the  money  committee  at  that 
time  when  I  first  walked  in.  And  he  said,  “You’ve  got  about  as  much 
chance  of  being  on  G.O.  as  flying.” 

And  I  said,  “Well,  it’s  got  the  horseracing.” 

He  said,  “It’s  also  what  we  call  the  ‘Money  Committee,’  kid;  you’re 
not  going  to  get  on  G.O.”  And  he  said,  “I’m  trying  to  figure  out  what  you 
don’t  like.” 

And  so  I  ended  up  on  Welfare.  I’ve  got  Welfare.  He  forms  a  new 
Housing  Committee.  Puts  me  on  Education. 

SENEY:  Well,  you  were  vice  chair  of  Housing  pretty  quickly,  weren’t  you? 

MADDY :  Yes.  In  those  days,  when  he  moved  in  to  placate  and  satisfy  the  Reps,  and 

this  big  feeling  that  even  though  Monagan  had  given  him  a  break  he 
wasn’t  going  to  screw  us  —  of  course,  he  took  all  the  chairmanships  away, 
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I  think  almost  immediately.  He  left  a  few.  But  in  order  to  not  add  fuel  to 
the  fire,  he  made  Republicans  vice  chairmen  of  committees,  which  was 
meaningless  but  it  gave  you  a  title. 

And  so  [Assemblywoman]  Yvonne  [W.]  Brathwaite-Burke,  who 
ended  up  being  a  Los  Angeles  [County]  Supervisor,  she  was  chairman  of 
it- 

Of  the  Housing  Committee? 

Of  the  Housing  Committee,  and  I  was  vice  chairman,  and  that  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  good  committee  for  me  from  an  image  status  point  later  on. 

The  Ed  [Education]  Committee  he  put  me  on,  which  was  one  that  he 
knew  I  was  little  bit  conservative  on  the  education  side  --  [Assemblyman] 
Leroy  [F.]  Greene  was  chairman  of  it,  and  Leroy  was  known  as  the  nit- 
picker  of  all  nit-pickers. 

How  do  you  mean  that? 

Well,  Leroy  was  known  to  be  able  to  take  a  bill  and  he  would  find  nits  on 
gnats  or  something.  In  other  words,  he  would  go  through  every  line  he’d 
just  drive  you  crazy  with  how  careful  he  was  with  things,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  very  good.  Leroy  kicked  me  off  after  two  years.  It  was  an 
interesting  story. 

The  CTA  [California  Teachers  Association],  I  don’t  think  teachers 
had  ever  given  a  campaign  contribution  to  a  legislator  in  excess  of 
whatever  number  it  was  until  the  ’72  election.  In  the  1 972  election  they 
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gave  Maddy  $10,000.  When  they  got  all  finished,  I  had  the  best  voting 
record.  This  is  my  recollection.  The  best  voting  record  of  anybody  on  the 
Assembly  Education  Committee. 

Now,  my  sister  happened  to  be  a  superintendent  at  a  school  down  in 
Fresno  and  I  had  been  close  to  the  education  community  as  part  of  all  my 
other  civic  activities. 

The  bond  issue  we  talked  about. 

The  bond  issue.  1  mean,  1  was  a  hero  down  there  among  a  lot  of  the 
educators.  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  go  day  in  and  day  out  back  to  your 
district  and  make  a  list  of  who’s  going  to  call  you  the  most  often  and  who 
you  see  day  in  and  day  out,  it’ll  be  education.  I  mean,  it’ll  be 
superintendents  one  day,  teachers  the  next.  If  you  just  went  back  and  took 
by  priority  who  called  you  the  most  often  and  followed  those  priorities,  all 
you’d  ever  see  was  educators.  I  mean,  that’s  just  the  nature  of  the  game. 
They’re  persistent,  they  go  after  you,  and  they  did  with  me.  Even  the 
labor,  the  teachers’  people,  they  supported  me  after  those  years.  I  wasn’t 
always  the  kind  of  vote  they  wanted  because  I  was  never  a  knee-jerk  labor 
vote,  but  I  ended  up  with  this  huge  vote.  Well,  Leroy  couldn’t  stand  the 
idea  that  somebody  got  $10,000,  and  so  he  had  me  taken  off  the  Education 
Committee. 

Is  that  right? 

Yes. 


MADDY: 
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In  those  days  we  also  had  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  a 
lawyers’  committee.  In  other  words,  you  didn’t  sit  on  Judiciary  unless  you 
were  an  actual  lawyer,  and  that  didn’t  start  to  change  until  much  later.  So 
the  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee  was  [Assemblyman]  Charles  Warren. 
He  was  the  chair  of  it.  I  had  four  committees  that  were  designed  to  give 
me  no  money,  no  prominence,  and  no  nothing  in  it.  And  lo  and  behold, 
the  Education  Committee  gives  me  this  huge  number. 

The  Housing  Committee,  we  formed  the  State  Housing  Finance 
Agency  which  gets  all  kinds  of  publicity.  We  had  some  decent  bills  in 
Judiciary.  So  I  skate  through  the  first  term,  which  is  supposed  to  be  my 
most  difficult  term,  where  they're  going  to  hammer  me  with  all  these 
tough  votes,  without  ever  having  much  to  worry  about.  I  was  never  put  on 
the  spot. 

And  we  did  the  welfare  reform  in  1971 ,  which,  on  a  short  period  of 
time,  was  looked  upon  as  being  a  panacea.  Reagan  and  Bob  Moretti  had 
done  the  welfare  reform. 

SENEY :  I  suppose  Moretti ’s  thinking  would  have  been  that  here  you  arc  winning  in 

a  district  that  ought  to  be  a  Democratic  district,  what  the  hell  are  you 
doing  here?  And  if  he  makes  it  as  tough  as  possible  on  you,  you  won’t  be 
here. 

MADDY:  That’s  what  he  told  me.  We  became  as  close  of  friends  as  anybody.  He 


endorsed  me  for  Governor.  I  didn’t  know  until  later  on.  But  we  became 
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as  close  of  friends  as  anybody  and  it  was  great  after  the  second  go-around. 
The  next  year  he  appointed  me  to  a  whole  bunch  of  new  committees  —  I 
forget  exactly  where  he  put  me  —  but  to  try  to  bamboozle  me  some  more. 

[End  Tape  1 ,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

SFNKY :  You  were  saying  that  Moretti  in  ‘76— 

MADDY :  So  after  a  couple  of  times  of  trying  to  put  me  on  committees  that  would 

mess  me  up,  1  think  the  story  was  that  he  went  to  the  Speaker,  whoever  it 
was,  and  he  said,  “Give  Maddy  anything  he  wants  in  ’76  because  we’ve 
tried  to  screw  him  and  all  he  did  was  beat  us.”  He  said,  “Maybe  he’ll  beat 
himself  this  time.”  Then  I  think  I  went  on  Public  Commerce.  I  went  on  a 
couple  of  ones  that  looked  like  wrere  “juice  committees,”  you  know, 
money  committees. 

SENEY :  Well,  you  were  on  Criminal  Justice,  too,  at  that  point. 

MADDY :  Yes,  he  made  us  do  that.  If  you’re  a  lawyer,  you  had  to  start  serving  on 

some  of  those.  And  1  think  I  went  on  G.O.  sometime  in  there. 

SENEY :  Let  me  go  back  to  the  education  stuff,  because  I  have  some  notes  here. 

First  of  all,  you  said  the  revenue  sharing,  the  $118  million  revenue 
sharing,  should  go  to  the  schools  to  equalize  the  schools. 

MADDY :  That  was  a  huge  issue,  particularly  in  the  Fresno  area.  Equalization,  the 

Serrano  [ v .  Priest]  decision,  was  something  we  talked  about  for  several 
years,  because  obviously  we  were  going  to  benefit.  The  inequities  in 
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education  funding  have  always  benefited  the  Beverly  Hills  and  so  it  was  a 
sell-out  position  to  take.  And  to  try  to  find  some  equitable  way  of 
delivering  money  to  the  schools  is  as  big  an  issue  today.  Nobody  can 
figure  out  what  to  do  about  it. 

SENEY:  Well,  you  cosponsored  AB  1406,  and  this  bill  --  let  me  just  remind  you 

because  there’s  so  many  that  you’ve  done.  The  bill  was  intended  to 
relieve  the  financial  pinch  felt  by  many  school  districts  by  equalizing  state 
appropriations,  forcing  some  districts  to  raise  their  tax  rates  to  the  state 
standard.  [State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction] 

Wilson  [C.]  Riles  encouraged  it.  Reagan  did  not  take  a  position  on  it.  But 
the  tax  rate  in  Fresno  County  would  have  dropped  and  increased  aid  would 
have  made  up  the  difference. 

Do  you  remember  where  those  bills  came  from? 

M  ADDY :  It  came  out  of  the  educational  establishment.  Of  course,  that  was  the  fight 

within  education,  was  that  every  time  you  saved  me  in  Fresno,  and  really, 
the  rural  areas  and  the  poor  areas  of  the  state  were  the  ones  who  were  not 
getting  the  dollars.  Every  time  we  fought  for  something  like  that,  it  was  a 
finite  amount  of  money,  so  what  you  were  doing  was  taking  it  away  from 
Beverly  Hills  or  someplace  else,  and  you  always  went  where  the  clout 
was. 

So  we  always  had  a  real  good  standard,  and  it’s  how  hard  you 
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Where  you  get  into  trouble,  of  course,  for  a  Republican,  oftentimes 
the  hue  and  cry  was  not  to  give  any  money  --  you  know,  let’s  cut  the 
money  out.  The  whole  problem  is  we’re  wasting  our  money  and  so  on. 

And  so  where  I,  I  think,  got  education  favored,  was  1  wasn’t  totally 
anti-union,  although  I  got  more  difficult  with  them  on  what  I  thought  was 
their  arrogance,  a  little  bit  like  trial  lawyers.  You  know,  occasionally 
you’re  wrong,  occasionally  you  shouldn’t  protect  teachers.  There  are  bad 
teachers  and  we’ve  got  to  face  up  to  that. 

But  by  and  large,  when  it  came  to  equal  funding  and  equal 
opportunity  and  so  on,  it  was  an  easy  stance  to  take  even  for  a  Fresno 
Republican  in  the  sense  that,  you  know,  we’re  getting  screwed  but  we’re 
getting  screwed  by  everybody,  so  let’s  make  things  equal. 

I  kept  the  support  of  education  in  Fresno  almost  all  the  way  up 
through  my  Governor’s  race,  I  think.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  lost  it,  and  they 
never  really  ever  were  upset  with  me,  which  is  important  when  you  don’t 
have  a  huge  Democratic  constituency  who’s  not  upset  with  you. 

Did  the  Republican  Caucus  cut  you  any  slack  on  these  matters? 

Oh  yes. 

Because  of  the  district  you  represented? 

Yes.  It  came  back  to  haunt  me  a  few  times,  which  I  always  regretted  a 
little  bit,  but  not  in  terms  of  deep  bitterness  because  I  beat  him,  so  it  never 
bothers  me  when  I  win,  but  there  was  a  feeling,  and  particularly  in  those 
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close  numbers  —  we  were  43  and  37,  so  there  were  a  lot  of  close  votes  --  to 
bring  gun  votes  up,  to  bring  this  vote  up,  to  bring  that  vote  up.  In  the  early 
’70s,  the  tactic,  when  we  lost,  the  majority  was  to  try  to  put  Democrats  on 
[the  spot  with]  key  votes. 

And  interestingly,  as  I  talked  briefly  the  other  day,  abortion  was  a 
key  Republican  use  vote.  It  was  a  wedge  issue  for  us,  because  if  you 
could  get  abortion  bills  voted  on,  mostly  Latino,  a  lot  of  Democrats  who 
were  pro-life,  would  have  to  vote  either  their  conscience  or  vote  against 
the  pro-choice  party.  And  what  happened  was  pro-choicers  were  not 
active  but  pro-lifers  were.  So  the  switchable  Democrats  who  voted  for 
Reagan  and  the  switchable  Democrats  who  would  vote  for  a  Republican 
would  vote  for  a  pro-life  person.  And  so  we  were  always  throwing  those 
votes  up  to  try  to  force  a  vote,  to  get  somebody  on  the  record. 

On  the  Democratic  side  things  like  guns  was  always  still  an  issue.  In 
those  days  it  was  less  an  issue  for  me.  A  lot  easier  for  me  in  the  valley.  I 
mean,  I  could  be  a  gun  guy— 

You  were  opposed  to  gun  controls. 

I  took  the  position  of  the  standard  Republican  in  my  district  in  terms  of 
gun  control.  If  I  moved  in  guns  it  was  much  later  in  my  career  where  I 
moved  considerably  to  the  middle  of  the  left,  if  you  will,  on  guns. 

Toward  control. 

Towards  control  and  towards  a  lot  of  things,  yes,  on  the  assault  weapons 
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and  so  on.  I  threw  the  NRA  [National  Rifle  Association]  out  of  the  caucus 
when  I  was  chairman,  when  I  was  leader  of  the  Republican  Party.  I  said, 
“Come  back  one  day  when  you  can  help  us.  Don’t  come  here  and  bitch  to 
us  about  how  you’re  going  to  help  us.  Come  back  some  day  when  you’ve 
actually  shown  me  you  got  a  Republican  elected.”  Their  traditional  mode 
was  to  come  in  and  tell  us  how  bad  we  were  doing,  even  though  we  were 
90  percent  in  their  favor.  The  Stockton  massacre  and  they  wanted  to  have 
us  protect  them  on  assault  weapons.  They  just  got  crazy,  in  my  opinion. 

But  I  was  more  the  traditionalist.  Deukmejian  probably  got  elected 
Governor  in  his  first  year  because  of  Proposition]  151  in  the  Central 
Valley.  They  went  too  far  out  on  the  gun  issue.  It’s  always  extremes. 

But  I  was  pro-gun.  I  was  probably  more  pro-life.  I  found  out  I  lost 
early  on  the  discussions,  so  I  took  a  stance.  My  kids  were  raised  Catholic. 

I  was  a  lawyer,  so  I  had  the  viable  fetus  concept,  which  was  when  a  fetus 
could  sustain  itself  outside  and  so  on.  I  went  and  found  out  that  that  didn’t 
sell  with  the  pro-life  and  it  sure  as  hell  didn’t  sell  with  the  pro-choice. 

And  so  I  essentially,  at  that  time,  and  during  the  early  Reagan  years  there 
was  a  vote  on  abortion,  the  so-called  California  Therapeutic  Abortion 
Law,  which  is  still  on  the  books- 

SENEY:  That’s  the  [Assemblyman  Anthony  C.]  Beilenson  bill. 
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That's  right,  the  Beilenson  bill  that  Reagan  signed  that  essentially  has 
been  stripped  down  because  of  Supreme  Court  rulings.  But  from  that  time 
forward  I  just  said  I  have  supported  what  Ronald  Reagan  did,  folks,  and 
nobody  ever  pushed  me  after  that.  And  then  I  used  it  as  an  issue:  Look,  to 
me,  abortion,  like  guns,  is  a  minor  issue. 

I  think  the  Republican  Party  is  just  —  I  just  can't  see  how  we’re  so 
trapped  on  homophobic,  guns,  and  abortion,  but  we  arc,  and  the  press  and 
media  don’t  help  it.  But  those  are  all  wedge  issues  that  are  such  a 
minuscule  part  of  your  life  as  a  legislator  in  terms  of  facing  those  issues, 
that  it’s  almost  beyond  belief  that  anybody  would  think  that  you  should 
worry  about  those,  but  they  are  issues.  I  was  lucky  most  of  my  career, 
even  during  the  run  for  Governor,  to  have  avoided  a  lot  of  that  stuff. 

But  to  go  back  to  your  original  question,  the  caucus  did  try  to  save 
on  some  —  so  I  did  have  some  overrides  on  Reagan  on  vetoes  that  never 
went  anywhere.  What  we  knew  was  that  Maddy  was  going  to  do  some 
votes,  because  1  had  the  worst  district,  but  it  was  never  going  to  upset 
Ronald  Reagan. 

So  you  could  get  out  in  front  on  the  welfare  reduction. 

Right. 

And  Mobley  voted  with  you  on  that. 

Right.  See,  that’s  what  bothered  him.  What  started  bothering  him  was  the 
more  I  got  a  little  stronger  in  terms  of  my  influence,  1  think  either  actual  or 
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imagined,  then  other  people  started  to  go  south. 

You  brought  some  people  with  you. 

Yes.  So  leadership  would  say,  “Look,  Maddy,  wait.  If  you’re  going  to  go, 
let’s  go  down  until  it’s  all  over.  Let’s  get  Ernie  up  there  and  let’s  get  a 
couple  of  the  other  guys  up  there  who  are  a  little  chicken,  and  then  if  you 
want  to  duck,  you  can  duck.” 

What  does  that  mean?  Explain  what  you  mean,  “If  you  want  to  duck,  you 
want  to  duck.” 

If  I  wanted  to  vote  to  override  Reagan,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  vote  to  hurt 
Reagan  so  that  it  was  actually  overriding  —  in  other  words,  I  wanted  to 
cast  a  good  vote  for  myself  but  against  what  I  really  wanted  to  have 
happen.  You  know,  I  believed  that  way  but  1  wasn’t  going  to  hurt  Reagan. 

What  they  would  say  is  “Wait,  don’t  you  vote  first.  Let’s  let 
everybody  else  get  up,  when  we  know  we’ve  got  it  defeated.  And  then  at 
the  last  minute,  if  you  want  to  go  in  and  cast  a  vote,  last  minute.” 

So  that  you  push  your  button  last. 

Yes. 

I  see,  okay. 

Or  you  duck.  When  you  duck,  you  just  don’t  vote,  you  walk  away.  So  the 
key  is  you  don’t  take  anybody  with  you.  I  was  always  a  team  player.  One 
of  the  things  that  they  give  me  a  lot  of  credit  for,  and  they  talk  about,  is 
how  do  you  be  independent  —  and  I  thought  about  it  only  because  of  the 
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recent  things  that  have  been  coming  up  and  talking  about,  how  do  you  do 
things  --  how  do  you  be  a  team  player,  and  how  do  you  be  independent, 
and  how  do  you  comprise  when  it  counts,  and  how  do  you  not  lose  your 
friends  along  the  way  in  doing  all  those  things?  I’m  not  sure  what  the 
answer  is,  but  I  was  reasonably  successful  in  doing  it.  I  think  the  bottom 
line  is  honesty.  When  Moretti  came  and  said,  “I  want  you  on  this  one,”  I 
said,  “You’re  not  going  to  get  me  on  this  one.  I  know  it’s  important  but  I 
am  not  going  to  result  in  Ronald  Reagan  being  overridden  if  I  can  help  it. 
I’m  Republican,  he’s  Republican.  He’s  done  things  for  me.”  In  those 
days  I  was  a  Reagan  person,  not  philosophically  necessarily  but 
emotionally  in  everything.  I  really  thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  So  I  said, 
“You  can  ask,  Bobby,  anytime.”  And  I  said,  “I  might  be  mad  some  day, 
but  by  and  large  you’re  not  going  to  get  me.” 

SENEY;  And  he  would  respect  that. 

MADDY :  Oh,  absolutely.  See,  the  difference,  the  difference  —  and  that  was  a  part  of 

one  of  those  little  notes  in  the  editorial  today  —  is  that  I  could  tell  that  to 
John  Burton  or  I  could  tell  that  to  somebody  and  that’s  the  end  of  it.  None 
of  this  stuff,  “You’ll  lose  your  committee  tomorrow.” 

I  always  felt  it  was  proper,  if  I  was  Speaker  and  I  was  Democrat  and 
you  wrere  one  of  my  chairmen,  that  I  would  say,  “Look,  this  is  guts  to  me, 
this  is  bottom  line.  Governor  wants  it,  I  want  it.  Now,  if  you  want  to  be 
[in  the]  leadership,  you’re  going  to  stay  with  me.  If  you  don’t  want  to  be 
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leadership,  fine,  you  can  do  whatever  you  want.”  1  can  understand  that. 
But  you  can’t  go  to  a  minority  leader  and  say,  “Look,  if  you’ve  got  any 
brains. . .  ”  You  don’t  say,  “Your  third  tier  parking  spot  is  going  to  be 
gone.”  Well,  then  you  make  it  to  where  it’s  trivial,  and  good  leaders  knew 
when  to  push  and  when  to  go. 

And  so  what  I  think  I  tried  to  do  was  to  say  there  are  areas  that  I’m 
basically  a  team  player;  a  team  player  without  getting  so  that  winning  and 
losing  was  everything.  How  do  you  try  to  straddle  that?  And  a  lot  of  it 
has  to  do  with  the  idea  that  we  did  have  the  opportunity  to  become  close 
personal  friends. 

You’re  speaking  of  Bob  Moretti  now. 

Bob  Moretti  and  Burton  and  the  guys  in  the  early  ’70s  when  we  developed 
friendships.  But  you  knew  who,  number  one,  you  could  trust  and  who  you 
couldn’t  trust.  It  wasn’t  true  in  every  case,  but  you  knew  the  people  who 
you  would  continue  to  have  respect  for  and  you  would  continue  to  be  a 
friend  with,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  may  disappoint  him,  because 
we’re  all  disappointed  everyday.  But  one  of  the  fun  things  about  this  is 
that  there  are  so  many  issues  and  there  are  so  many  things,  that  you  know 
so  many  aspects  of  life.  You  don’t  know  a  lot  about  them  but  you  know 
all  this  stuff  and  so  it’s  exciting.  And  putting  it  into  perspective  is  one  of 
the  sad  things  I  feel  for  some  of  these  folks  who  come  up  here  and  only 
have  abortion  on  their  mind.  What  they’re  missing  is  enormous,  to  have 
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just  one  thing  that  compels  their  every  day. 

Or  maybe  if  they’re  so  driven  ideologically  they  can-- 
Yes,  it’s  a  sad  situation.  So  anyway,  but  the  original  question,  the  caucus 
would  let  us,  and  then  the  stronger  I  got  the  less  bull  I  had  to  be.  I  mean, 
the  stronger  I  got  at  home. 

At  home,  you  mean,  in  the  district. 

In  the  district.  Then  I  began  to  do  a  little  bit  more,  then  I  could  do 
whatever  I  wanted  to  do, 

You  could  be  more  independent. 

Independent  to  vote  any  way.  And  I  tried  to  offset  by  speeches  and  so  on, 
where  I  thought  I  was  clearly  moving  on  to  the  more  moderate.  I  was 
always  the  moderate  side.  Some  felt  I  went  more  conservative  during  the 
Reagan  years  in  ’76  when  I  was  involved  in  the  ’76  campaign.  In  fact,  Jo- 
Ann  Slinkard,  who  was  my  chief  of  staff,  almost  left  me  as  a  supporter 
during  those  days  because  she  didn’t  like  Reagan. 

Well,  I’m  going  to  talk  to  you  at  length  about  that,  but  let  me  go  back  to 
this  business.  Here  your  Republican  Caucus  is  trying  to  get  the  Democrats 
on  the  record  on  the  abortion  vote.  They  couldn’t  have  been  happy  about 
that. 

No. 

How  did  they  retaliate?  What  did  they  do  to  retaliate? 

Well,  number  one,  there’s  table  motions.  I  mean,  sometimes  the  inside 
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work  and  the  insider  of  who’s  going  to  get  nailed  for  a  vote  is  well  laid  out 
and  planned  but  never  works.  Democrat  leadership  sits  down,  “Okay, 
today  we’re  going  to  put  a  bill  up  on  the  floor  that’s  just  going  to  crucify 
these  guys  on  guns.  There’s  about  three  Reps  that  can’t  vote  for  this  bill. 
We’re  going  to  force  them  to  vote  for  it.  They’re  going  to  go  on  record, 
and  in  the  next  campaign,  man,  we’ll  kill  them.” 

Well,  they  go  through  the  whole  process,  everything  works  perfectly, 
and  when  the  campaign  comes  up  nobody  gives  a  damn,  or  it  never 
becomes  an  issue. 

It  becomes  a  great  insider  game.  There’s  so  much  that  goes  on  that’s 
insider  that  just  so  totally  occupies  every  day  of  somebody’s  life  over 
there  —  particularly  staffers  get  caught  up  in  it  -  that  it’s  meaningless  to 
the  public.  And  frankly,  it’s  getting  more  meaningless  because  of  the 
press  coverage  and  so  on. 

Looking  back  on  the  coverage  that  you  saw  in  these  papers  of  the 
Fresno  Bee  and  my  life  in  the  first  couple  of  years  versus  the  last  eight  or 
nine  years,  the  coverage  was,  again,  minuscule  in  terms  of  what  was 
Maddy  doing  in  the  Legislature.  Unless  you  were  a  group  that  wanted  to 
go  and  follow  every  one  of  my  votes.  I  mean,  the  newspapers  didn’t  print 
it,  so  you  didn’t  get  the  kind  of  coverage.  But  the  insider  stuff,  those 
games.  And  really,  it’s  down  now  where  there’s  a  lot  of  it  done,  trying  to 
think  these  will  be  crucial  votes  for  you  and  your  district,  and  so  what  you 
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try  to  do  is  set  a  person  up  in  order  to  beat  them  at  the  next  campaign. 
Way  overblown,  in  my  mind. 

I  did  much,  much  less  of  it  as  Leader.  I  played  much  less  of  those 
games  because  I  said,  you  know,  "Folks,  in  the  days  with  as  much  money 
as  we’ve  got  and  everybody’s  got,  and  if  you’ve  got  any  brains  at  all...”  I 
mean,  a  legislator  comes  up  here  who  cannot  figure  out  a  way  to  answer  a 
question  as  to  why  he  voted  “yes”  today  and  “no”  tomorrow  just  doesn’t 
belong  up  here.  He  probably  ought  to  leave  or  she  ought  to  leave  because 
there’s  just  too  many  answers.  You  vote  on  the  same  issues  sixteen  times, 
perhaps  in  sixteen  different  ways,  and  that’s  what  my  opponents  always  -- 
Moretti  w'ould  always  send  down  the  hit  list:  “A  hundred  lousy  votes  by 
Maddy.”  The  Bee  would  always  give  me  a  chance  to  respond.  Well,  then 
I’d  just  get  three  times  more  votes  when  I  voted  good. 

But  it  was  good  because  it  was  a  test.  It  kept  you  on  your  toes.  It 
does  keep  Members  on  their  toes  and  does  make  you  think  about  what 
you’re  doing. 

SENEY:  You  know,  your  references  to  former  Speaker  Moretti,  late  Speaker 

Moretti,  are  interesting  because  I  know  you  two  were  very  close.  It’s 
interesting:  Here  he  wouldn’t  let  you  on  any  of  these  good  committees 
because  he  wanted  to  shaft  you,  and  he  sends  down  all  these  votes  and 
you’re  laughing  about  it  —  you  don’t  take  it  personally.  Right?  This  is 
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We’d  go  to  Jamaica  together  every  year. 

During  this  time? 

During  this  time.  We  were  part  of  the  little  group  of  guys  that  would  take 
off.  They  were  infamous  trips  that  were  never  written  much  about,  but 
there  was  a  trip  to  Jamaica  every  year. 

It’s  an  interesting  story.  Bob  Shillito  represented  the  retailers.  Bob 
Moretti  loved  tennis.  In  those  days  a  little  golf  was  being  played  but 
tennis  was  coming  into  big  vogue  and  I  had  never  played  tennis.  I  forget, 
but  it  had  to  be  in  my  first  or  second  year,  Shillito  came  down  and  had  like 
three  tennis  rackets  in  his  hand.  We  used  to  call  him  the  “Big  Man.”  He’s 
still  alive  and  still  around.  He  lives  over  on  the  coast  someplace.  He  said, 
“Try  these  on.” 

I  said,  “1  don’t  play  tennis.” 

He  said,  “The  Speaker  says  you’re  going  to  play  tennis.  This  racket 
should  fit  you.”  He  said,  “Here’s  a  guy,  he’s  going  to  teach  you  tomorrow 
morning  at  7:30.  Be  over  at  this  address.”  He  said,  “'lhe  Speaker’s  got 
you  lined  up  for  tennis  lessons  for  the  next  three  weeks  He  said  he  wants 
you  over  there.” 

What  year  would  this  have  been? 

Seventy-one  or  two. 

Early  on. 

Early  on,  because  I  went  to  Jamaica  with  Bobby  in  ’73  then.  1  went  twice 
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to  Jamaica -- ’73  and ’74.  And  I  didn’t  know  about  the  trips.  I  didn't 
know  that  there  was  the  big  trip.  He  loved  Jamaica.  There  would  be  a 
group  of  folks  go  down  to  Jamaica  to  spend  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  we’d 
lay  in  the  sun  and  play  tennis  everyday  and  lay  on  the  beach  in  Jamaica. 

A  lot  of  it  was  paid  for  by  lobbyists  and  so  on  in  those  days. 

And  so  I  went  over  and  started  taking  tennis  lessons.  Moretti  had  the 
Speaker's  Tennis  Tournament  that  he  loved  and  favored,  and  that  was  part 
of  the  event  of  the  year  in  which  wc  had  more  of  that  camaraderie,  more  of 
those  golf  tournaments  and  so  on,  where  people  would  ali  come  together. 

In  fact,  when  Moretti  left,  I  carried  on  the  Speaker’s  Tournament  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Speaker’s  Tennis  Tournament. 
We  ran  it  all  the  way  up  until  the  other  person  who  took  Shillito’s  place 
ended  up  dying.  It  just  kind  of  faded.  Tennis  had  faded  out. 

But  that  was  Moretti.  And  so  we  became  good  friends,  and  I  started 
playing  tennis,  and  that’s  where  the  guys  would  come  out,  you  know, 
“We’re  going  to  play  some  tennis.”  So  you’d  get  to  know  each  other  well 
that  way.  And  so  then  when  the  trip  to  Jamaica  came,  he  said,  “We’re 
going  to  take  a  little  trip  and  you’re  invited.”  And  he  said,  “Your  wife 
gets  to  come  over  in  the  second  week.  We  guys  go  over  the  first  week  and 
have  a  little  fun.” 

It  doesn’t  sound  good,  it  doesn’t  look  good,  but  can  I  tell  you  as 
honest  as  I  can  be  at  this  stage  of  my  life,  and  knowing  what  1  know,  it 
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certainly  never  made  me  do  anything  dishonest.  It  never  made  me  do 
anything  that  I  don’t  think  I  would  have  done  otherwise.  And  sure  as  hell 
it  didn’t  corrupt  me  in  any  way.  But  what  it  did  do  is  form  relationships 
and  friendships  and  camaraderie  with  guys  that  I  think  paid  off  in  many, 
many,  many  ways  later  on  in  terms  of  legislation  and  what  was  good  for 
the  people.  I  really  believe  that. 

I  don’t  think  everybody  could  do  it.  I  don’t  think  everybody  could 
be  on  the  trip  and  come  away  the  same  way.  Not  that  I  was  special  or 
anything,  but  I  really  believe,  and  I  spoke  about  that  at  that  institute,  that 
you  really  have  to  find  ways  to  where  you  can  sit  down  and  be  honest  with 
each  other.  We  all  know  what’s  best.  I  mean,  we  all  know  what  we 
should  do  for  Fresno.  The  question  is:  How  do  you  get  it? 

I  gave  one  example  the  other  night.  Bob  Duncan,  who’s  a  very,  very 
prominent  man  in  Fresno  —  Duncan  Ceramics  —  very,  very  civic-minded 
and  culturally-minded,  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  tax  override  on  arts  to 
zoo.  The  tax  override  would  support  the  arts,  all  the  way  to  the  zoo.  I 
forget  how  many  millions  we  raised.  But  anyway,  the  question  came 
down.  The  supervisors  didn’t  like  it  because  it  moved  money  around,  but 
the  cities  liked  it.  But  most  of  the  people  in  Fresno  who  I  thought  were 
important  in  really  thinking  about  the  best  interests  of  Fresno  —  and  not 
that  the  supervisors  weren’t,  it  was  just  a  money  shift  to  them  —  they  came 
and  said,  “Would  you  guys  support  this?” 
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Well,  the  Republicans  were  the  ones  that  were  having  trouble.  And 
[Senator  Charles]  Poochigian  was  in  the  front  row,  and  I  was  telling  the 
story  and  I  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  Chuck  would  have  been  doing  at  that 
time,”  but  the  bottom  line  was,  the  way  we  decided,  was !  said  I  was  the 
logical  one  to  author  it1  because  I’m  a  Republican  leader  and  having  a 
Republican  carry  a  tax  override  might  get  us  some  Republican  votes  over 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  Assembly  side,  for  guys  who  would  never  vote  for 
a  tax  override.  1  said.  “We  have  to  argue.  Look,  it’s  us  and  Fresno. 
Number  two,  we  have  to  argue  we’ve  got  Reps  and  Demos  on  both  sides. 
We’re  all  for  it,  we’ll  take  the  heat  at  home.  It  means  nothing  to  you  guys, 
doesn’t  touch  you,  no  precedent.  Cal-Tax  doesn’t  like  it,”  although  Cal- 
Tax  sued  and  overrode  it  ultimately,  but  even  they  admitted  that  it  was 
such  a  virtuous  kind  of  thing. 

When  you  can  get  that  kind  of  people  —  it  was  a  two-thirds  vote,  so 
it  wasn’t  like  we  were  upsetting  the  apple  --  no,  it  was  a  simple  majority 
vote.  That  was  the  key,  of  course.  But  I  said,  “If  you  can  get  a  majority  of 
the  people  to  vote  to  take  their  own  money  and  develop  it  for  the  art 
centers  and  for  the  zoos,  what  could  be  better  than  this  kind  direct 
democracy?” 

So  I  carried  the  bill  and  (quote)  “took  the  heat.”  I  wasn’t  anything 
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special,  but  the  idea  was  that  if  it  had  been  a  bill  that  would  have  been 
more  persuasive  to  have  the  most  liberal  Democrat  carry  the  bill,  then  my 
theory  was  if  we  could  all  join  her  —  [Senator]  Rose  Arm  [Vuich]  wasn’t 
the  most  liberal  Democrat,  but  whoever  the  most  liberal  Democrat  was  -- 
would  coauthor  the  bill  and  then  we’d  all  get  behind  it.  Then  we  can  make 
the  argument  on  the  floor,  “Look,  this  is  a  Fresno  delegation  issue.  It 
touches  none  of  you.  Give  us  the  courtesy  of  voting  for  it.”  Now,  that’s  a 
big  argument. 

It  is,  isn’t  it? 

It’s  a  huge  argument. 

When  you  get  both  parties  in  the  local  delegation,  it’s  very  rare  that  the 
Legislature  won’t  go  along  with  it. 

That’s  right.  And  I  said,  “If  you  want  to  look  back  and  find  out  why 
Fresno  has  done  so  well,”  and  they  made  the  point  about  how  we’ve  done 
so  well  through  the  years.  Of  course,  pushed  a  lot  of  it  my  way.  And  I 
said,  “The  reason  we’ve  done  so  well  is  that  we  were  able  to  sit  down  — 
[Senator  Jim]  Jimmy  Costa  and  [Assemblyman  Richard]  Rick  Lehman 
and  [Assemblyman]  Bill  [L.J  Jones  —  so  we’ve  got  a  mix  of  Reps  and 
Dems.”  Bill  Jones  always  moaned  and  groaned  but  always  I  could  get  him 
to  go  and  we’d  get  this  together  and  v/e’d  say,  “Okay,  this  is  bipartisan. 
Look,  it’s  for  us,  it’s  for  our  people.  If  they’re  dumb  enough  to  want  to  do 
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But  that  is  best  accomplished  when  you  know  somebody.  Right 
now,  if  I’m  [Assemblyman]  Dean  Flores  and  I  don’t  know 
[Assemblywoman]  Sarah  Reyes  --  the  two  cohorts  representing  the  Fresno 
area  -  if  you  never  said  hello  to  them,  you  know,  a  guy  comes  to  you  and 
says,  “You  crazy?  Me  vote  for  a  tax  override?  Bullshit!  I  don’t  care 
whether  Fresno  wants  it  or  not.  I’ll  take  the  heat.  My  constituents  don’t 
want  it.” 

Because  you’ve  got  to  do  some  things  occasionally  that  the  people 
don’t  necessarily  like,  and  there  are  going  to  be  some  people  who  will  not 
like  all  this  stuff.  And  so  in  order  to  get  beyond  just  being  a  representative 
to  where  you’re  really  a  leader,  you’ve  got  to  start  doing  things  that  people 
don’t  like  --  some  people  don’t  like. 

SENBY :  One  of  the  arguments  for  these  trips  to  Jamaica  and  the  Speaker’s 

Tournament  and  the  carousing  together,  I  suppose  is  a  better  word,  is  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  opportunities  to  disagree  when  you’re  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  and  all  kinds  of  reasons  to  get  angry  with  one  another,  and 
that  the  relationships  are  better  if  you  are  friends  to  begin  with  and  you 
can  have  a  vote  and  disagree  and  then  go  out  at  night. 

MADDY:  I  think  that’s  absolutely  true.  And  they  replaced  them.  I  mean,  those  trips 

were  funded  under  the  table  by  lobbyists.  Lobbyists  would  accompany  us. 
Right  now  the  new  phenomena  is  there  are  these  public  institutions  and 
these  foundations  and  all  these  groups.  I  traveled  more  the  last  four  or 
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five  years  legitimately  than  I  ever  did  back  in  the  pre-Prop.  9  days.  I 
mean,  I’ve  been  to  South  America,  I’ve  been  to  Japan,  I’ve  been  to  China 
twice.  I’ve  been  everywhere. 

SENEY:  Do  you  mean  Proposition]  6?1 

MADDY:  Prop.  9,  1974.2 

I  traveled  far  more  from  Prop.  9  when  they  made  all  the  trips  illegal 
versus  in  the  days  —  because,  of  course,  number  one,  I  was  junior  then.  I 
wasn’t  getting  many  trips,  and  then,  of  course,  I  became  senior  and  got  a 
lot  of  trips. 

SENEY:  Because  there’s  always  a  way  around  it. 

MADDY:  Yes,  they’re  doing  these  things  now.  This  last  year  1  went  to  Japan  and  on 

that  trip  was  Marian  Bergeson,  of  course  who  had  been  a  friend.  Gary 
Hart.  It  was  an  education  event.  I  was  there  as  the  leader  of  the 
delegation  because  I  was  chair  of  Banking,  Finance,  and  International 
Relations.  And  so  then  the  educational  group  were  meeting  there, 
principally  with  Japanese  educational  people. 

Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  travel  six,  eight  days  with  folks  who  you 
may  or  may  not  be  the  closest  of  friends  with,  and  philosophically  you 
may  not  be  the  best  of  friends  with,  without  coming  out  of  that  situation 
with  a  better  feeling  for  each  other,  or  you  may  Irate  each  other.  And  then 

1  Proposition  6,  June  1 974. 

2  Proposition  9,  June  1974. 
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I  went  to  South  America.  [Assemblywoman]  Liz  Figueroa  —  I  didn’t 
know  her  at  all  but  a  great  gal.  [Senator]  Betty  Kamette.  People  that  you 
don’t  necessarily  come  into  contact  with  a  lot.  But  I  will  tell  you  that  a 
couple  of  weeks  together,  traveling  —  as  I  said,  it  doesn’t  always  work, 
sometimes  you  see  the  flaws  and  you  find  a  reason  why  you  don’t  like 
somebody  —  but  I  will  say,  by  and  large,  if  you  make  an  effort  and  you 
really  want  to  know  somebody  and  find  out  a  little  bit  about  them,  and  you 
want  to  work  at  your  job,  which  I  think  what  this  is  all  about,  this  is  selling 
and  working,  that  coming  together  is  extremely  important. 

How  you  do  it,  you  can  do  a  legitimate  format  and  they  worry  about 
the  mere  fact  a  lobbyist  is  there.  A  lot  of  that’s  been  taken  out,  obviously, 
with  the  foundation.  I  mean,  the  same  folks  are  there.  The  foundations 
are  founded  by  people  like  Exxon  and  all  the  other  people  who  want  to 
have  influence.  But  there  is  a  value  to  it,  and  it’s  very  hard  to  persuade 
people  there’s  a  value  to  it.  But  they  will  tell  you  themselves  that  when 
they  work  for  a  company  and  they  go  away  for  a  weekend,  whatever  they 
call  it,  a  fishing  trip  among  their  colleagues,  how  great  it  is  for  them  when 
they  return,  it’s  the  same  relationship. 

Easier  to  call  someone,  know  who  to  call. 

Absolutely. 

Why  don’t  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  your  relationship  with  Bob  Moretti. 
When  did  you  meet  him  and  how? 
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MADDY:  It  really  came  about  just  that  simply.  When  he  became  Speaker,  then  he 

called  us  in  at  different  times. 

SENEY :  Let  me  change  this.  Senator. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Go  ahead.  Senator. 

MADDY :  Bob  Moretti,  when  he  was  Speaker,  whenever  my  turn  came  around  —  I 

don’t  have  any  direct  memory  of  when  my  turn  came  around  to  have  the 
brief  talk  as  to  what  committees  I  might  get  and  so  on. 

SENEY :  So  he  had  everyone  come  in  to  chat? 

MADDY :  Oh,  he  took  individually  everybody  and  had  them  come  in.  And 

somewhere  between  that  point  and  the  time  we  started  playing  tennis  and 
so  on,  we  did  develop  a  friendship. 

SENEY :  What  was  your  first  impression  of  him?  Was  that  the  first  time  you’d  met 

him  when  you  went  into  his  office? 

MADDY:  Yes. 

SENEY:  It’s  a  large,  ornate— 

MADDY:  In  those  days,  the  Speaker’s  office  was  right  behind  the  podium,  and  in 

those  days  the  bar  was  open  there.  Although  he  wasn’t  a  drinker,  the  bar 
was  open  and  guys  hung  there.  If  you  were  close  to  the  Speaker,  there 
was  no  reason  for  you  not  to  go  behind  and  flop  down.  Bobby  had  a  very 
open  office  for  his  close  friends.  Not  that  I  ever  got  into  that,  necessarily 
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that  close  a  category. 

But  he  was  extremely  hard-driven.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  he  was 
going  to  be  Governor.  He  never  said  that,  but  1  certainly  figured  out  later 
that  that  was  what  his  goal  was  in  ’74.  And  we  just  liked  each  other.  We 
were  both  sort  of  athletes,  both  liked  women.  Wc  both  didn’t  mind  getting 
out  and  having  a  lot  of  fun.  And  wc  liked  to  fight,  we  liked  the  game,  the 
sport  of  it.  Although  Bobby  was  much,  much,  much  more  difficult  to  put 
aside  when  he  got  mad  than  1  was.  You  know,  I’d  cast  it  off  in  a  second, 
but  Bobby  would  get  really  hot  sometimes  and  really  get  mad,  but  he 
always  quickly  backed  off  and  forgave.  And  then  he  would  punish:  The 
famous  story  of  Wally  Karabian  losing  his  seat  because  he  voted  against 
him  at  one  point  or  did  something. 

SENEY :  Tell  me  about  that. 

MADDY:  Well,  1  think  that  Richard  Alatorrc’s  first  run  at  the  Assembly  seat,  and 

Karabian,  again,  was  Majority  Leader,  and  there  were  two  —  I  think  the 
guy  who’s  on  the  Board  of  Regents  now.  Ralph  Nunez?  1  can’t  think  of 
his  name.  But  anyway,  two  Latinos  were  going  to  run  for  the  Assembly 
seat  and  Bobby  had  chosen  one  and  Wally  Karabian  as  Majority  Leader 
had  decided  he  wanted  to  support  the  other  one. 

The  story  was,  as  best  as  I  can  recall,  when  Wally  came  to  work  one 
day,  his  office  had  moved  downstairs  to  the  men’s  basement  in  the  latrine. 

1  mean,  his  name  off  the  door  and  his  door  was  down  there,  and  Bobby 
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said,  “That’s  where  you  staying  until  you  get  some  sense.” 

Well,  they  reconciled  it.  But  he  would  do  spontaneous  tough  things 
like  that. 

SENEY :  I  ,iterally  the  men’ s  room? 

M ADD  Y :  Literally  the  men  ’  s  room. 

If  he’d  get  mad  enough,  “You  want  to  arm  wrestle?”  The  famous 
story  of  arm  wrestling  who  our  director  of  health  was  over  some  issue.  He 
would  want  to  do  things  like  that.  He  was  just  bombastic. 

But  a  tremendously  strong  driven  guy,  good  ideas.  Certainly  more 
liberal  than  I  was.  In  retrospect,  probably  never  could  have  been  a 
governor,  I  don’t  think,  for  the  reason  he  just  didn’t  have  the  personality. 
He  was  famous  for  his  statement  when  he  ran  in  ’74:  “What’s  your  first 
choice  in  terms  of  the  campaign?”  He  said,  “That’s  for  Jerry  Brown  to  get 
the  opportunity  to  meet  every  citizen  in  California.  The  second  choice  is 
for  me  to  get  the  chance  to  meet  every  citizen  in  California.”  His  thought 
that  everybody  would  turn  Jerry  down  and  would  support  him,  which  is 
the  kind  of  ego  you  need  when  you’re  going  to  run. 

But  Bob  was  very  strong,  had  a  very  dictatorial  leadership  style  in 
contrast  to  Willie.  You  were  either  in  the  real  inside  with  Bobby,  and 
when  you  were  everybody  knew  it.  And  you  didn’t  get  in  there  easy;  you 
worked  to  get  in.  And  he  had  tight  control  of  those  people  that  were  on 
the  inside.  He  had  Republicans  that  he  knew  that  in  most  cases  he  could 
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trust,  he  could  get.  In  other  words,  he  was  not  going  to  beaten  by  his  own. 
A  dissident  Democrat  who  didn’t  get  treated  right  by  Bobby  was  never  in 
the  cards.  Where  with  Willie  and  some  of  the  others  at  different  times 
they  worried  about  being  blindsided.  But  Bobby  always  had  enough 
Republicans  out  there  that  he  felt  he  was  close  enough  to.  Whether  he 
purposefully  went  out  and  became  friends  with  me  for  that  reason  or— 
Were  you  one  of  those,  do  you  think? 

I  think  1  was  one  of  those.  Newt  Russell.  Strange  bedfellows.  Newt  and 
he  were  very  close  friends.  A  lot  of  different  guys.  Bobby  Beverly. 

Even  though  Bobby  knew  that  Monagan  took  so  much  heat  for 
giving  him  a  job,  he  didn’t  totally  dump  the  notion  that  merit  ought  to 
have  something  to  do  where  you  served.  And  of  course,  that’s  always  the 
problem.  How  do  you  take  some  dumbbell  who  happens  to  be  in  your 
caucus  who  you’ve  now  promised  a  committee  chairmanship  to  and  give 
him  a  committee  chairmanship?  Well,  you  can  go  there  right  now  and 
find  out  all  kinds  of  quiet  apologies.  Some  people  shouldn’t  be  here. 

Now,  I  respect  the  fact  they’re  here  but  some  people  shouldn’t  be  here,  let 
alone  being  committee  chairmen.  But  in  those  days  Moretti  also 
controlled  far  more  of  the  staff.  I  mean,  the  staff  didn’t  move  around. 
There  was  no  carte  blanche  with  Moretti.  Moretti  controlled  staff, 
controlled  everything. 

So  if  he  had  to  put  a  dumbbell  in  a  chairman’s  slot— 
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Then  he’d  make  sure  that  person  was  protected,  right.  And  he  had  people 
who  looked  out  for  those  kinds  of  things.  Bill  Hauck  and  he  brought  good 
staff  people  around  him  so  that  he  knew  how  this  place  operated.  I  always 
said  it  was  kind  of  a  threat  of  punishment  people  worried  about  with 
Moretti  in  contrast  to  Willie  of  not  getting  all  your  share.  You  know, 
Willie  gave  away  everything  to  everybody  and  that  was  his  way  of 
keeping  everything  together,  although  that  kind  of  modified  and  changed 
through  the  years. 

But  Moretti  was  strong,  forceful,  driven.  As  I  say,  in  retrospect  I 
don’t  know  if  he  ever  could  have  been  elected  --  you  never  know  about 
these  things  —  could  have  been  elected  governor  but  not  for  not  trying. 

Did  you  support  him  in  ’74?  Did  you  do  anything  for  him? 

No.  1  never  split  the  party  in  any  races.  I  would  not  endorse  but  I  never 
went  out  —  when  he  endorsed  me  for  Governor,  he  disliked  Jerry  Brown 
so  much  that  he  endorsed  me  for  Governor  in  ’78  in  my  primary,  in  the 
Republican  Primary,  lie  didn’t  go  against  Jerry  Brown  but  he  endorsed 
me.  That  was  a  big  move  on  his  part. 

Well,  he  was  very  angry  with  Brown  for  the  way  Brown  had  treated  him. 
Absolutely. 

And  I  can  understand  that. 

Oh  yes.  Bobby  had  pride.  Bobby  bad  ego  and  pride  like  crazy. 

What  we’re  talking  about  here  is  that  after  the  ’74  election  there  had  been 
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intimations  apparently  that  there  would  be  a  place  for  Bob  Moretti  in  the 
[Jerry]  Brown  Administration,  and  Bob  Moretti  sat  by  that  phone  and  it 
didn’t  ring  and  it  didn’t  ring  and  it  never  rung. 

I  didn’t  know  that.  1  never  did  really  know  the  depth  of  that.  I  always  sort 
of  thought  the  impression  was  that  he  had  so  many  good  deals  going  that 
he  didn’t  really  want  the  administration,  That’s  my  thought  of  it, 
Interestingly,  I’m  engaged  to  Bob’s  sister. 

Yes,  I’m  aware  of  the  tie.  So  what,  she’s  filled  you  in  on  some  of  that? 

I’ll  have  to  ask  her.  No,  she  was  pretty  young  then,  so  I  don’t  know  if  she 
remembers  or  not. 

Well,  that’s  my  understanding,  that  he  waited  and  waited. 

That  very  well  could  be.  I  know  there  was  no  love  lost. 

The  phone  did  not  ring. 

Oh,  it  was  typical  of  Jerry  not  to.  Bobby  was  just  so  far  away  from  his 
style. 

One  of  the  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  --  and  this  comes  up  right 
away  —  is  reapportionment. 

Big,  big  issue. 

You’ve  got  to  be  concerned  about  that  from  the  very  first  minute. 

We  were  in  session  all  of  ’7 1  and  all  of  ’72.  I  mean,  we  were  in  and  out  of 
session  all  year  long.  We  had  special  sessions,  from  the  famous  lines  that 
were  being  drawn  to  solving  the  reapportionment  issue.  Obviously  being 
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a  Republican  Governor  with  Democratic  control  of  the  Legislature,  they 
had  the  right  to  draw  the  lines  but  they  had  to  get  Ronald  Reagan’s 
signature. 

The  Senate  boys  in  1970  were  fairly  quick  to  cut  a  deal,  as  I  recall, 
and  tried  to  persuade  the  Republicans  in  the  Assembly  to  do  it.  We  had  a 
deal  or  two,  and  that’s  the  famous  [Assemblyman]  Bill  Brophy-Richard 
[J.]  Alatorre  interference  where  a  sudden  special  election  is  won  in  East 
L.A.  by  a  Republican  over  a  Latino,  and  suddenly  the  Republicans  now 
got  their  bit  in  their  teeth  and  they’re  saying,  “If  we  can  win  that  one, 
we’re  going  to  win  them  all,  so  we  want  40/40.  We  want  what  would  be 
on  paper  a  40/40  split.”  And  dealing  with  the  incumbents,  then  that  was  a 
different  matter. 

Well,  when  it  got  down  to  dealing  with  the  incumbents,  there  was  no 
way  to  deal  with  [Assemblyman  John  F.]  Johnny  Foran  in  the  Bay  Area 
and  protect  the  Burtons  [Phil  and  John]  and  give  Ken  Maddy  a  seat 
without  totally  screwing  up  the  Central  Valley  in  terms  of  the  Republican- 
Democrat  line. 

1  forget  what  day  it  was  —  sometime  in  December,  and  maybe  I  have 
tins  mixed  up  in  my  head  but  it  was  sometime  in  December  -  and 
[Assemblyman]  Henry  [A.]  Waxman  stood  up  on  the  Floor  and  said,  “We 
have  some  amendments,”  and  he  named  some  census  tracks.  Of  course, 
by  this  time  I  had  memorized  every  census  track  in  Fresno.  I  said,  “Do  I 
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get  the  impression  that  this  amendment  would  move  my  home  and  place  it 
in  Mr.  Mobley’s  district?” 

And  Henry:  “That’s  exactly  what  this  bill  does,  this  amendment 
does.”  And  it  passes  of  course,  so  then  I’m  without  a  seat  theoretically, 
and  the  compromise  goes  down  and  Ronald  Reagan  then  joins  us  and 
vetoes  the  bill  and  the  fight  begins  again.  Reapportionment  was  a 
tremendous  factor  in  all  my  elections  in  the  Assembly. 

SENEY :  I’ve  been  told  by  others  that  on  the  Republican  side  that  there  was  a  good 

deal  of  unhappiness  with  Mr.  Reagan’s  interference.  That  when  this  deal 
had  been  worked  out  between  the  two  parties  --  not  necessarily  to  your 
benefit  --  that  what  he  should  have  done,  Republican  legislators  thought 
too,  was  to  sign  it,  that  it  was  legislative  business. 

M  ADDY :  There’s  a  shot  of  him  in  one  of  these  things  of  him  coming  in  looking  like 

a  jillion  dollars  with  his  turtleneck  sweater  on  and  his  jacket  on  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Nobody  could  look  that  good  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  When  he  came  over  with  the  Senate,  [Senator]  John  [L.] 
Harmer,  et  al.,  to  try  to  persuade  us  that  we  Republicans  in  the  Assembly 
ought  to  go  forward  with  it  --  and  I’ll  give  Monagan  tremendous  credit 
because  those  of  us  who  were  getting  screwed  and  those  who  were  going 
to  support  those  of  us  who  were  getting  screwed,  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
people  who  were  silent,  let  me  tell  you  that,  this  becomes  very,  very 
personal.  This  becomes  just  so  personal  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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anybody  else.  This  is  just  you.  Monagan  stood  up  to  him:  “Not  ‘til  hell 
freezes  over  will  we  ever  give  up.  You’re  not  going  to  lose  our  guys.” 
And  I  was  probably  the  clearest,  total  wipeout.  They  took  my  home  and 
moved  it  someplace  else. 

Right. 

Of  course,  they  had  Johnny  out  there  trying  to  solve  what  Johnny  was 
going  to  do.  That’s  why  we  always  sort  of  had  our  famous— 

John  Burton  you  mean. 

No,  Johnny  Foran.  The  Burtons  had  to  have  room  for  Willie  and 
themselves  and  so  on,  so  Johnny  Foran  had  to  leave.  So  that’s  when 
Johnny  on  the  Floor  said  something  about  “If  either  one  of  us  ever 
becomes  Governor,  then  you  have  to  make  a  promise  that  the  other  one 
gets  to  be  Supreme  Court  Justice.”  Well,  he  wrote  me  a  note  or  something 
in  1978  when  it  looked  like  I  might  have  a  shot.  Me  said,  “I  remember  the 
promise,  I  hope  you  do.” 

I  was  such  a  target  because  it  was  a  strange  seat  in  that  I  was  called 
the  hole  in  the  donut.  All  around  me  was  Ernie  Mobley,  who  represented 
the  entire  district,  and  1  was  the  center  of  the  city,  which  was  a  seat  that 
had  been  drawn  to  make  sure  that  the  Democrats  controlled  the  inner  city, 
because  that’s  where  all  the  votes  were,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  was  the  outer 
part  which  was  a  Republican  seat. 

And  so  I  had  every  census  track  memorized.  I  could  tel)  every  street. 
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The  question  was:  How  do  you  draw  a  district  that  would  allow  me  to 
have  a  chance  to  win?  Of  course,  Gordon  Duffy  was  around  on  one  side 
of  us  and  Democrats  on  the  other  side,  so  it  was  a  finite  situation  again; 
that  for  every  Republican  I  won  I  had  to  take  him  from  Ernie. 

There’s  a  thousand  stories.  In  fact,  one  of  these  guys  had  written  a 
book  —  it  never  was  published  —  but  one  chapter  had  to  do  with  the 
Maddy-Mobley  fight. 

Is  this  Tony  Quinn’s  book?1 

Yes,  Tony  Quinn’s  book.  That’s  a  funny  one.  Just  the  one  chapter.  You 
ought  to  get  it. 

Oh,  I’ve  read  it. 

Have  you  read  it? 

Yes. 

Well,  there’s  a  chapter  on  Maddy-Mobley,  and  the  whole  thing  was  I 
would  pick  out  a  census  track  everyday  and  every  meeting  I’d  walk  in  and 
I’d  say,  “Throw  this  up  on  the  board.  I  want  to  take  census  track  [such 
and  such]”  and  Ernie  would  just  jump  out  of  his  chair  and  go  crazy.  He 
said,  “Maddy’s  trying  to  screw  me  again!  Maddy’s  trying  to  screw  me 
again!” 

Ernie  Mobley  was  the  great  facilitator.  I  told  the  story,  I  think,  on 


1  This  is  a  reference  to  an  unpublished  manuscript  written  by  T.  Anthony  Quinn,  analyzing  California 
redistricting  from  1950  to  1980. 
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another  tape,  but  Ernie  always  wanted  to  facilitate.  So  one  time  I  figured 
out  a  way  to  take  about  three  tracks  away  from  Duffy,  which  would  solve 
our  problem.  Of  course,  Duffy  suddenly  stops  and  says,  “Oh,  no,  no,  no, 
no.  We  can’t  touch  my  district.”  I  mean,  these  were  such  monumental 
battles  in  the  ’70s  and  ultimately  turned  out  to  be  battles  in  the  ’80s  also. 
Right. 

And  I  would  say  that’s  going  to  be  the  issue  here  in  California,  that  people 
haven’t  analyzed  yet  completely,  and  I  know  there’s  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  done  it.  When  I  become  leader  in  the  ’90s,  I  did  all  the  Senate  work 
because  I  knew  so  much  about  it  and  I  had  been  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
worked  personally  with  my  people  on  the  reapportionment  in  1990. 
There’s  so  much  to  it  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  monumental  issue  principally 
for  Democrats,  because  you’ve  got  this  new  change  in  demographics  with 
blacks  and  browns  and  Southeast  Asians  and  others  of  the  minority 
community  who  are  fragmenting  what  traditionally  used  to  be  an  area  that 
you  could  go  in  and  say,  “These  are  black  seats.”  They’re  no  longer  black 
seats.  They’re  Latino  seats,  or  they’re  black  seats  and  Latino  seats.  And 
how  do  you  protect  an  incumbent  who’s  sitting  up  here  who  will  demand 
to  be  protected  to  get  a  vote?  You  don’t  get  a  vote  for  a  guy  who’s  not 
protected. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  politics  that  is  as  little 
known  as  anything  around,  and  the  consequences  of  it  is  so  fascinating 
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people  have  no  idea  how  important  it  is.  It’s  everything. 

SENEY :  Let  me  say  in  terms  of  this  reapportionment,  what  happens  is,  as  you  said, 

Reagan  vetoes  it  and  it  goes  to  the  court,  and  it’s  written  up  by  a  master 
who— 

MADDY :  In  part,  we  were  happy  with  that.  The  Senate  came  out  with  the  idea  and 

were  mad  at  Reagan  because  he  said,  “We  have  a  deal.  At  least  we  know 
what  we  have  and  we’ve  agreed  to  it.  Now,  if  we  can’t  go  win  those  seats, 
that’s  our  problem.”  Ergo:  You  guys  in  the  Assembly,  sure,  you  didn’t 
get  quite  as  good  a  deal;  in  other  words,  a  couple  guys  got  screwed.  Our 
chances  on  paper  look  20/20.  Your  chances  may  look  42/38,  but  you’re 
close.  And  then  we  started  wearing  the  40/40  buttons.  That  was  why 
everybody  started  wearing  40/40  buttons:  “No,  we  want  40/40.  We  want 
on  paper  40/40.” 

Their  theory  was,  look,  we  know  what  we’ve  got,  you  can  go 
campaign.  It’s  not  a  roll  of  the  dice  by  some  group  of  academicians.”  Our 
counter  argument  to  that  was  “Oh  no.  Just  remember  it’s  the  Supreme 
Court  [Chief]  Justice  [Donald  R.)  Don  Wright.  He’s  a  Republican.  We’re 
going  to  be  taken  care  of  because  he’ll  appoint  at  least  a  fair  moderator.” 
Well,  he  went  up  to  Berkeley  and  picked  one  of  the  most  activist 
Democrat  reapportioners  around.  I  can’t  think  of  his  name.1 


1  Paul  L.  McKaskle. 
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I  can’t  either. 

And  he’s  famous  in  the  academic  ranks. 

And  he  did  the  1990  one. 

That’s  exactly  right. 

My  understanding  is  that  what  he  did  was  he  drew  a  lot  of  toss-up  seats 
more  than  the  Legislature  would  have  drawn. 

Oh,  the  Legislature,  it  all  begins  with  power  and  who’s  the  strongest  and 
who  the  leadership  says  “These  are  the  untouchables,  go  from  there.”  And 
then  the  stronger  you  are,  the  better  chance  you  have  at  surviving. 

Now,  to  the  extent  that  they  went  in  the  academic  world  and  did  a 
little  good  government  work  is  what  they  did  do.  I  mean,  I  don’t  hold  it 
against  them.  I  don’t  think  they  sat  down  personally  and  said,  “We’re 
going  to  give  the  Democrats  the  majority.”  But  the  reality  was  that  if  you 
begin  to  analyze  the  state  demographic  changes  and  so  on  and  try  to 
equalize  -- 1  mean,  if  you  assume  that  every  Latino  is  going  to  vote 
Democrat  and  you  want  to  make  sure  they  get  represented,  well,  it  takes 
reapportionment  and  turns  it  way  out  on  the  top  of  its  head,  instead  of  just 
doing  something  like  we  used  to  say:  Representation  should  be  regional, 
it  should  be  community  of  interest,  it  should  have  something  behind  it 
other  than  just  who’s  going  to  end  up  winning.  In  other  words,  if  you  get 
to  the  Fresno  Valley  area,  you  don’t  connect  it  up  to  Morro  Bay.  There’s 
no  relationship. 
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Right.  There’s  got  to  be  a  community  of  interest. 

Right,  and  those  things. 

Compactness. 

Yes.  And  so  we  felt  we  were  protected.  Of  course,  what  they  did  was  try 
to  do  what  ultimately,  in  part,  the  Supreme  Court  somewhat  ordered  later 
on  they  had  to  do  which  was  make  this  representation  work. 

What  I  did  then  was  --  we  were  forced  to  run  in  our  old  seats  [in 
1972],  which  was  probably  a  Godsend  because  I  ended  up  with  another 
semi- weak  opponent,  and  by  this  time  1  had  become  probably  sort  of  a 
folk  hero.  That  was  probably  the  height  of  my  career  was  in  ‘71-72.  I  had 
been  showing  independence,  I  had  overridden  Reagan,  I  had  done  this,  I 
had  spoken  out  about  the  Republican  Party  should  be  more  moderate.  1 
was  not  making  many  mistakes  and  I  wras  everywhere.  In  those  days  I  was 
pretty  good  at  what  1  was  doing.  I  could  move  around. 

Zeno[vich]  and  Hugh  Burns  had  been  around  for  a  lot  of  years. 

They  hadn’t  had  to  work.  Ernie  Mobley  was  by  nature  a  very,  very  quiet, 
unassuming  guy.  The  city  councilman.  There  was  no  heavyweights.  I 
mean,  it  was  just  one  of  those  things  that  it  wasn’t  hard  to  be  a  star,  if  you 
will,  in  that  group,  and  so  I  ended  up  staying  in  that  district  and,  of  course, 
squeaking  out  another  victory. 

Let  me  say  something  else  about  reapportionment  first.  My  understanding 
is  that  here  you  have  all  these  toss-up  districts.  Under  normal 
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circumstances  the  Republicans  would  have  done  all  right.  Because,  if  it’s 
going  to  be  a  Democratic  district,  it’s  got  to  have  more  Democrats  than  for 
it  to  be  a  Republican  district,  because  Republican  voters  are  more  reliable. 
But  the  fly  in  the  ointment  is  Watergate. 

True. 

Would  that  be  your  analysis  too? 

In  ’72  we  came  back  and  ran  in  our  old  seats.  In  ’74  we  came  back,  and 
that  was  the  impact  of  Watergate.  And  that  was  my  first  new  district.  See, 
by  that  time  they  had  forced  us  to  move  into  other  districts. 

Now  you’re  the  gentleman  from  Firebaugh. 

Now  I’m  Firebaugh.  In  fact,  Dick  Forschee,  who  was  the  guy  who  rented 
me  the  house,  was  there  the  other  night.  I  told  the  story  about  how 
sometimes  you  have  to  be  astute.  I  had  to  move  out  to  Firebaugh. 

But  [because  of]  Watergate,  Republicans  were  taking  a  bath  of 
baths,  so  this  was  all  new  to  me.  Then  I  had  to  change,  so  we  developed  a 
strategy.  Instead  of  a  little  small  compact  city  district,  I  was  now  suddenly 
representing  all  of  the  west  side,  all  the  blacks,  all  the  Latinos,  all  the 
farmers.  I  was  representing  part  of  Merced  County,  part  of  Madera 
County.  All  of  this  stuff  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  me  in.  Well,  in  one 
way  that’s  good,  one  way  that’s  bad.  One  is  that  you  come  up  with  sort  of 
a  reputation,  and  two,  it  depends  on  how  good  a  salesman  you  are.  And  I 
went  to  work.  We  went  out  and  tried  to  develop  a  strategy  that  would 
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allow  me  to  win,  and  also,  I  would  say  that  I  was  lucky  on  the  draw. 

1  had  a  very  popular  city  councilman  from  Fresno,  A1  Villa,  but  the 
reality  was  that  there  was  the  same  prejudice  in  1974  in  an  open  election 
against  voting  for  a  Latino  as  there  might  have  been  a  few  years  before 
that.  Less  today  but  certainly  a  lot  more  then.  You  know,  somebody 
would  come  to  me  and  say,  “How  can  1  get  appointed  judge?”  At  that 
time,  Jerry  Brown  had  appointed  a  couple  of  judges  that  were  Latinos, 
both  of  them  pretty  good  guys.  I  think  A1  got  appointed  and  got  beat.  It 
was  like  three  of  them  he  appointed.  I  said,  “Run  against  a  Latino I 
said,  “The  reality  is  in  life,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  if  there’s  going  to  be 
Latino  judge  and  you’re  going  to  run  against  an  Anglo,  you  very  well  will 
win  just  being  an  Anglo.”  And  so  I  had  that  little  edge  going  with  me. 

SENEY:  This  is  the  ’74  election. 

MADDY :  Seventy-four  election,  and  which  was  the  toughest  year,  the  year  we 

dropped  to  the  all-time  low.1  But  I  survived  actually  pretty  well.  I  mean,  I 
forget  what  I  got  —  52  percent  of  the  vote.  A1  was  a  decent  candidate,  a 
decent  man. 

SENEY:  The  Fresno  Bee  circulation  would  have  been  in  this  area  that  you  were 

running. 

MADDY:  Totally.  Big  advantage. 

1  As  a  result  of  the  1974  election,  the  Assembly  had  25  Republicans  and  55  Democrats,  After  the  1976 

election,  there  were  23  Republicans  and  57  Democrats  in  the  Assembly. 
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So  you  weren’t  completely  unknown  in  that  area. 

Yes,  and  I  went  down  to  little  areas  like  Coalinga.  Coalinga  was  a  swing 
area.  They  had  a  little  newspaper  down  there.  I  always  had  other  theories 
from  the  get-go.  Once  I  moved  out  in  the  rural  areas  I  played  to  the  rural 
newspapers,  and  it  was  amazing.  When  I  say  “played,”  it  didn’t  take 
much  more  than  about  a  thousand  dollar  full-page  ad,  whatever  it  counted 
to,  to  make  a  big  difference.  I’m  not  being  too  facetious,  but  a  little 
small-- 

You’ve  got  a  really  nice  smile  on  your  face,  Senator.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that? 

Well,  I  mean  the  reality  was  that  in  the  little  small  advertiser  newspapers 
and  so  on,  to  take  a  thousand  bucks  or  take  a  full-page  ad  and  run  a  thank 
you  ad,  or  to  run  a  campaign  ad  of  some  kind,  modest,  not  hard-hitting, 
but  just  “I’m  your  friend  Ken  Maddy,”  in  all  these  little  newspapers,  it 
costs  you  damn  little  dough,  but  it’s  hard  for  me  not  to  be  persuaded  in  my 
mind  that  it  also  didn’t  have  a  little  bit  to  do  with  endorsement  time. 

You  know,  if  you’re  up  in  Oakhurst  and  you  get  the  Oakhurst 
newspaper  endorsement,  he’s  not  going  to  say  “because  Maddy  also 
spends  a  grand  or  two  a  year  and  nobody  else  spends  any  money.”  But  my 
theory  was  why  would  you  ignore  these  guys?  The  same  is  true  by 
stopping  by  to  say  hello  to  them.  The  editor  down  in  Coalinga  said, 
“Nobody  ever  visits  me  except  you,”  You  know,  you  don’t  have  to  be  a 
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brain  surgeon  to  find  out  that  it’s  just  simple  campaign  tactics. 

The  TV  being  a  critical  part,  because  wc  could  get  cheap  television, 
and  the  television  stations  in  Fresno  covered  all  through  my  Assembly 
career  covered  my  area  there.  A  little  bit  of  Merced  I  couldn’t  get,  but  by 
and  large  [it  covered  the  district]. 

So  Villa  was  a  tough  race,  but  I  was  again  fortunate. 

If  you  were  to  have  run  against  him  in  the  old  district,  do  you  think  he 
might  have  done  better? 

He  might  have,  oh  sure,  absolutely.  It  was  all  urban  and  he  was  city 
councilman  there.  But  see,  he  had  to  stretch  out  into  the  farm  belt.  I 
tagged  him  with  it  and  he  called  me  dirty.  The  first  twro  campaigns  I  never 
mentioned  my  opponents,  and  the  third  campaign,  of  course,  this  was  it. 
This  was  ’74  and  we  were  getting  killed  nationwide.  And  so  I  tied  into 
Cesar  Chavez  to  some  degree.  Not  a  direct  tie  but  tie  enough  that  he 
thought  it  was  direct  and  he  complained  about  it,  which  was  what  I  wanted 
because  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  the  image. 

Kind  of  connect  it  in  their  minds. 

Sure. 

The  whole  farm  labor  issue  becomes  a  really  important  issue  during  this 
period. 
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MADDY :  This  is  the  key,  Prop.  141  [dealing  with  Agricultural  Labor  Relations]. 

SENEY:  You  sponsored  some  legislation  which  was  sort  of  —  I  guess  it  would  be 

kind  of  the  Teamsters’  side  of  things. 

MADDY:  There  were  several  bills  that  were  floating  around.  By  this  time, 

notwithstanding  my  fairly  low  status,  I  was  a  pretty  hard  player,  a  pretty 
heavy-hitter  player.  The  Bee  didn’t  like  it,  in  fact,  a  little  bit  because  they 
started  finding  me  reaching  out  a  little  bit  more  against  their  liberal 
interests.  Then  I  began  to  play  a  little  bit  more  of  a  role  in  the  farm  labor 
dispute  on  Prop.  14  and  in  the  Legislature.  So  I  carried  the  alternative  bill 
which  the  Teamsters  and  most  farmers  signed  off  on,  because  there  was  an 
eternal  battle  between  teamos  and  farm  workers  and  Chavez.  And  so  I 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  that  bill.  Objectively,  I  would  say  it  was  a  more 
realistic,  straightforward,  honest  labor  bill,  but  it’s  not  what  Jerry  Brown 
wanted.  Jerry  Brown  didn’t  want  it  straightforward.  I  mean,  he  wanted  to 
give  labor  an  edge.  He  wanted  to  give  the  farm  workers  an  edge.  And  so 
this  bill  was  not  one  that  was  going  to  necessarily  give  them  an  edge.  It 
was  going  to  give  any  labor  organization,  if  you  come  in,  and  Teamsters 
were  stronger  at  that  point  in  time,  and  they  were  at  that  point  thinking 
they  were  going  to  not  allow  Chavez  to  take  over  the  farm  labor  units. 
They  wanted  their  crack  at  them. 

1  Proposition  14,  November  2,  1976. 
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There  was  a  big  conflict. 

It  was  huge. 

And  the  Teamsters  and  the  farmers  were  seen  as  united  on  this. 

Right.  And  Maddy  was  fighting  for  that  group. 

What  was  your  motivation  there? 

Number  one,  by  that  time  I  was  representing  the  west  side,  I  was 
representing  the  farmers,  and  it  was  clear  that  that  was  where  my  interests 
lie.  And  philosophically  I  was  probably  there.  I  knew  Chavez  to  the 
extent  you  know  him  and  meetings  we  had  and  so  on. 

Did  he  ever  come  sec  you  and  talk  to  you? 

We  talked,  but  he  never  spoke  very  much  to  anybody,  at  least  in  my 
caliber  in  terms  of  in-depth.  He  always  had  people  that  did  it  for 
him  —  lawyers.  I  thought  he  was  more  of  a  religious  leader.  1  thought  he 
was  more  of  a  person  who  had  a  cause  and  the  cause  was  certainly  noble 
enough,  and  I  said  that  then.  I  wasn’t  being  facetious.  But  he  was  no 
labor  leader.  He  didn’t  know  what  the  hell  to  do  as  far  as  organizing  his 
labor.  He  had  so  many  internal  problems  in  trying  to  make  things  work 
that  farmers  couldn’t  deal  with  him.  They  liked  Teamsters  because  once 
they  lost  the  teamos  they  knew7  where  they  were  at. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  now.  You  watch  how  the  organization  goes  now, 
the  big  farming  is  getting  more  and  more  used  to  organized  labor.  But 


they  want  to  know  where  they’re  going.  You  know,  what’s  it  going  to 
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cost  us?  What’s  it  going  to  do?  And  Chavez  never  knew  from  one 
moment  to  the  next.  There’ d  be  some  sort  of  religious  issue  come  out  here 
and  they  would  want  to  do  this  or  that,  but  he  was  just  not  a  labor  leader. 
He  was  more  of  a  spiritual  leader. 

So  there  was  a  lot  of  reasons,  but  the  bottom  line  was  it  was  my 
district.  It  was  where  the  farmers  wanted  to  go.  They  knew  this,  that  they 
were  screwed,  they  had  Jerry  Brown  as  Governor,  Democratic  control  of 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  Republicans  couldn’t  stop  anything. 
Ergo:  Right  now.1  This  is  deja  vu.  This  is  1974  all  over  again,  sitting 
down  here  saying,  “We’ve  lost.  How  much  do  we  want  of  the  pie?" 
Organized  labor  sitting  down  and  saying,  “How  much  can  we  ask  for  and 
how  much  can  we  get  away  with?”  They're  not  saying  “We  don’t  want  to 
change  the  ALRB  [Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Board].” 

They’re  saying,  “We  want  to  enforce  the  ALRB,”  because  it  was  a 
good  law  for  them  to  begin  with. 

SENEY :  The  politics  of  that  was  very  interesting  in  terms  of  this  has  passed  the 

Legislature,  the  Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Board  Act  against  the 
Legislature.  And  I  thought  the  Republicans  did  a  real  number  on  that  bill. 
My  recollection  is  it  was  Senator  Clare  Berryhill, 

MADDY:  The  two  hitters  were  Berryhill  and  Maddy.  Berryhill  in  the  Senate  and 

1  Here,  Senator  Maddy  is  referring  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  since  1982,  there  is  a  Democratic 
Governor  and  the  Democrats  control  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 
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Maddy  in  the  Assembly.  We  always  claimed  that  we  were  at  Fats  having 
dinner  the  night  they  cut  the  deal  in  which  the  Western  Growers  —  in  fact, 
I  had  someplace  in  my  archives,  and  I  think  I  finally  threw'  it  away,  was 
Darrell  [Arnold]  —  what  was  his  name?  He  was  president  of  the  Western 
Growers,  lie’s  now  deceased.  But  we  caught  him.  We  came  back  from 
Fats  and  they  had  cut  the  deal. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  AJ 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

SENEY:  Go  ahead,  Senator.  You  need  to  say  a  little  more  about  the  agreement  that 

you  worked  out. 

MADDY :  As  I  recall  it,  1  know  Zenovich  was  part  of  the  negotiating  team  on  the 

Senate  side  for  the  farm  labor  side.  Berry  hill  w'as  the  most  adamant,  loud- 
spoken  person  on  supporting  the  bill  that  I  had,  the  teamster  bill  for  the 
farmers,  and  I  was  being  vocal  on  my  side.  I  can’t  remember  on  the  other 
side  who  was  involved,  but  most  of  the  Democrats  were  involved. 

Allegedly,  Clare  and  1  were  down  at  Frank  Fats  by  the  time  we  got 
there,  and  that’s  when  I  got  Darrell  Arnold,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Western 
Growers,  to  sign  something  that  said  “I’ll  take  the  blame,”  such  and  such  a 
day.  I  told  him  many  times  later  what  a  bad  bill  it  was.  1  said,  “You’re 
going  to  live  to  regret  this  bill,”  Well,  they  never  did,  obviously,  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  got  Republican  governors  and  it  never  had  to  be 


enforced. 
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But  the  bill  in  itself,  that’s  why  you  don’t  see  today  anybody 
complaining  about  the  ALRB,  It’s  a  good,  strong,  pro-labor  piece  of 
legislation.  What’s  changed,  of  course,  is  the  dynamics  within  labor  - 
farm  employer  and  farm  employee  relationships  -  and  so  there  will  not  be 
that  kind  of  contentiousness  out  there. 

But  anyway,  that  hurt  me  a  little  bit  in  the  Bee  in  the  sort  of  more 
liberal  group  because  I  was  taking  a  strong  stance. 

I  remember,  too,  there  was  a  complaint  about  the  people  Brown  put  on  the 
ALRB. 

Cardinal  [Roger]  Mahoney. 

Yes.  And  saying  this  is  the  wrong  guy. 

Well,  the  great  story  there  was  that  he  was  our  parish  priest,  The  bishop 
now  is  a  very  close  friend  of  mine.  They  were  always  finding  us  off 
having  lunch  from  time  to  time  in  some  little  place  around  Sacramento 
here.  He  wasn’t  a  monsignor  when  he  was  on  the  board.  I  think  he  was 
just  a  priest.  Of  course,  he  was  the  most  controversial,  wearing  the  robe. 
In  fact,  I  have  a  painting  someplace.  I  think  I  told  you,  his  mother,  she 
was  an  amateur  painter  and  she  had  given  me  a  painting.  But  Roger  and 
I’ve  been  friends  through  the  years.  Of  course,  my  kids  are  just  shocked 
when  I  call  him  Roger,  but  I  try  to  be  more  kind  now  that  he’s  up  in  the 
higher  ranks. 

But  we  would  get  together  and  talk  about  these  issues  in  the  sense  of 
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what  we  could  do.  And  he  was  one  of  the  more  prominent  priests  who 
would  march  picket  lines  and  showed  up  at  the  Fresno  County  Jail  with 
Cesar  Chavez  one  time.  [Senator]  George  [R.]  Mo  scone  was  there,  and  he 
was  walking  with  Moscone  and  the  others  about  some  farm  workers  that 
had  been  arrested.  You  know,  he  was  a  very  confrontational  priest  in  a 
sense  and  rose  up  through  the  ranks. 

But  we  were  also  very  close  friends  and  had  been  my  parish  priest 
for  my  kids  in  Fresno,  and  so  we  would  have  lunches  and  people  would  be 
shocked  that  we  were  sitting  there  having  lunch.  It  probably  helped  our 
reputations,  both  of  us,  as  being  more  open-minded,  but  it  was  just  general 
stuff. 

I’m  thinking,  too,  about  the  first  appropriations  for  this  bill  was  where  I 
thought  the  Republicans,  both  you  and  Berryhill,  did  something  very 
clever,  if  you  remember.  And  that  is  that  the  appropriation  only  ran  for  six 
months,  the  initial  one. 

I  don’t  specifically  remember  that. 

It  was  a  real  hammer  over  Brown’s  head. 

I  don’t  specifically  remember  that  as  to  having  an  effect.  I  remember  that 
night  more  prominently  and  getting  Darrell  Arnold’s  signature. 

But  after  that,  number  one,  we  felt  betrayed.  I  mean,  for  Clare  and  I, 
we  felt  we  had  really  been  betrayed  by  Western  Growers  and  the  others. 
We  were  willing  to  fight  and  go  all  the  way  and  we  took  all  the  heat. 
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And  they  backed  down? 

Yes.  For  Western  Growers  to  fold  at  the  end,  in  their  political  strategy 
that  was  probably  smart  from  their  point  of  view.  But  to  sign  a  bill  that 
we  were  ready  to  go  to  the  wire  on  was  one  of  those  that  when  I  was 
younger  would  get  more  involved  in  it.  You  know,  that  was  a  betrayal: 
we’ll  screw  you  guys,  Then  you  go  figure  out  a  way  to  do  it  yourself  from 
now  on;  don’t  look  to  Maddy. 

What  was  their  political  strategy,  do  you  think? 

I  think  that  they  felt  that  it  was  inevitable.  I  mean,  it’s  like  the  question 
right  now:  How  far  is  business  going  to  go?  Right  now  [Governor]  Gray 
Davis  signed  four  or  five  HMO  [Health  Maintenance  Organization]  bills. 
Well,  the  whole  HMO  community  was  there  smiling  and  saying  okay,  this 
is  a  neat  arrangement.  Well,  there  wasn’t  a  single  bill  that  he  signed  that 
they  liked. 

But  that’s  the  best  they  could  do. 

That’s  the  best  they  could  do.  So  you  put  a  little  smile  on  it  if  you  can. 

He’s  got  nurse  staffing  ratio  sitting  over  here  now,  which  is  the 
biggest  bill  of  all  of  them,  and  they’re  sitting  here  with  knees  knocking, 
waiting  and  hoping  that  by  being  good  that  they  might  not  get  nurse 
staffing  ratio  signed.  If  they  get  that  one  vetoed,  well,  (quote),  “At  least 


that  puts  that  over  for  one  more  year.” 

But  I  think  the  Growers  just  felt  that  “we  have  enough  going  for  us.” 
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You  know,  these  things  are  sort  of  relative.  I  mean,  the  idea  of 
whether  or  not  you  can  organize  or  not  organize  is  something  that  Chavez 
worried  them  more  because  it  became  something.  Whenever  he 
organized,  they  never  had  a  fair  fight.  Yet,  newspapers  and  clergymen 
and  social  workers  and  national  press,  and  we’d  have  a  hearing  and 
national  TV  would  come  down,  and  as  soon  as  Chavez  spoke,  nobody  else 
got  to  say  anything.  People  would  go  home. 

It  brought  a  big  change  with  the  Prop.  14  on  the  ballot,  and  of 
course,  that  brought  my  status  up  in  terms  of  having  had  fought  that  battle, 
and  then  getting  involved  in  14  as  a  spokesman  sort  of  elevated  me  then. 
Western  Growers  were  my  biggest  supporters  when  I  ran  for  Governor  in 
’78. 

SENEY :  Right.  That  was  a  key  element  of  your  running  in  ’78,  which  we’ll  get  to. 

I’m  looking  at  one  of  your  campaign  things  for  your  reelection  in 
’72,  which  I  have  made  a  copy  of. 

Do  you  recognize  that  young  man  up  there  in  the  corner? 

MADDY :  That  is  young.  Oh  yes,  I  had  just  come  back.  You  know,  luck  and  fate 

plays  so  many  roles.  For  whatever  reason,  I  was  selected  for  the  Eagleton 
Institute.  Again,  it  was  one  of  these  things  that  you  attend.  For  somebody 
like  myself  who  was  novice  and  had  not  been  experienced,  it  was  a 
tremendous  eye  opener.  Great  for  a  young  man  who’d  never  been  away, 
gone  anywhere.  I  took  my  young  bride,  we  go  back  to  Florida,  meet  all 
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these  legislators  from  around  the  country.  Number  one,  get  a  great 
perspective  of  where  you  stand  versus  other  people.  I  mean,  it’s  always 
good  sometimes  to  know  where  you’re  at  in  the  ranks,  We  come  back  and 
find  out  that  we  in  California  are  light  years  ahead.  It  was  [Senator]  Arlen 
Gregorio,  who  was  a  new  Senator,  and  Ken  Maddy,  the  new 
Assemblyman,  and  we  were  selected  to  go  back  to  the  Eagleton  Institute 
in  Rutgers,  and  Jesse  Unruh  was  running  it.  That  was  his  big  show.  You 
know,  just  to  how  much  they  relied  upon  us  for  knowledge,  we  in 
California  just  were  so  much  further  ahead  in  almost  every  subject  matter. 
That  part  is  good. 

But  this  also  played  big  for  my  future,  because  whenever  push  came 
to  shove  I  just  said  I  was  selected  to  be  part  of  the  Eagleton  Institute,  one 
of  fifty  legislators  from  throughout  the  country.  It  sells  well.  So  a  little 
luck  plays  from  time  to  time. 

How’d  you  get  selected,  do  you  think? 

I  have  no  idea. 

No  insight? 

I  have  no  insight. 

I  mean,  it  does  seem  strange  that  they  would  select  a  Republican. 

They  selected  two  freshmen.  Hard  to  tell.  I  have  no  idea  why  we  got 
selected. 

Oh  yes,  and  then  I  did  a  lot  of  these  questionnaires  which  were  sort 
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of  always  self-serving:  Are  you  generally  satisfied  with  the  public  school 
system?  No,  61  percent.  Would  you  favor  state  assistance  for  support  of 
private  and  parochial  schools?  No,  62  percent.  Which  would  seem  to  be  a 
contradiction.  Would  you  favor  collective  bargaining  rights?  Pretty  close. 
Child  care  centers  for  the  community?  Fifty-two  percent  said  no  in  those 
days.  It’s  always  interesting. 

And  see,  I  was  for  nuclear  power,  so  were  people  in  those  days. 
Nuclear  power  was  probably  the  most  far-out  issue  that  I  had  in  terms  of 
going  against  the  stream  that  ultimately  really  moved. 

Well,  you  were  very  much  in  favor  of  it. 

Right. 

What  was  behind  that? 

My  own  review,  and  1  just  felt  that  we  had  to  have  nuclear  power  to 
survive.  1  was  not  a  specialist  or  anything  in  it,  but  I  just  made  that 
decision  after  reading  and  so  on.  Nothing  in  particular.  There  was  no 
influence  by  industry  or  anybody  else.  It  just  was  a  decision  I  made. 

Did  they  come  to  you  later  with  contributions  or  anything  like  that? 

No,  no,  not  to  speak  of.  Nothing  in  particular.  It  was  just  one  of  those 
issues  that  was  much  more  controversial.  I  never  was  burned,  and  I  never 
benefited  much. 

What’s  your  feeling  today? 

When  I  go  and  travel  around  the  world  and  find  out  the  reliance  that  the 
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rest  of  the  world  has  on  nuclear  power  right  now,  I  prefer  not  to  do  it.  I 
think  it’s  a  lot  safer  the  way  we’re  doing  it.  I  would  prefer  not  to  have 
nuclear  power  because  these  things  do  happen.  But  1  just  wish  we  had,  in 
these  kinds  of  analysis  and  when  we  think  about  things,  put  it  in 
perspective.  You  know,  when  you  think  all  of  England  and  all  of  these 
areas  with  nuclear,  if  we  should  suddenly  take  the  American  view  and  we 
shut  down  all  nuclear  pow'er  plants,  the  world  stops. 

Somebody  ought  to  say  that:  The  big  news  today  was  the  Governor 
and  the  President  signed  1 8  anti-HMO  bills  and  the  next  day  the  health 
insurance  premiums  go  up.  At  some  point  in  time  in  my  life  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  said,  “Well,  guess  what?  Do  you  think  there’s  a  connection, 
folks?” 

SENEY :  In  this  campaign  brochure,  the  first  issue  you  talk  about  is  education. 

MADDY :  I  think  because  of  the  start,  and  being  a  co-chairman  of  a  successful  bond 

drive  was  a  huge  issue  within  the  educational  cause. 

SENEY :  And  that  must  have  educated  you  a  great  deal  about  the  problems  in  the 

schools. 

MADDY :  Educated  me  about  the  schools.  My  sister  was  a  very  strong  influence  on 

me  because  she  was  out  in  Kerman,  a  small  rural  school  district,  and  she 
was  doing  battle  in  the  ranks,  so  I  knew  a  lot  more.  I  think  my  votes  that 
were  so  pro-teacher  were  so  much  largely  influenced  by  her  because  of  the 
various  things  that  she  saw  were  going  on.  And,  of  course,  I  would 
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discuss  those  situations  with  her.  And  I  had  kids  in  schools.  Some  were 
in  Catholic  and  some  were  in  public. 

Yes,  school  finance  again;  equal  education  system  [reading  from  the 
campaign  brochurcl.  You're  guided  a  lot  by  this.  If  s  where  the 
newspapers  are  so  strong,  because  if  you  get  a  major  periodical  like  the 
Bee,  which  is  the  only  newspaper  in  your  community,  and  they  hammer 
every  day,  you’d  better  be  responding  to  what  they’re  talking  about. 

SENEY :  How  frequently  would  you  meet  with  them  on  these  kinds  of  things? 

M  ADDY :  I  would  come  down  Thursdays,  afternoon,  and  there  were  two  reporters. 

Eli  Setencich,  who’s  still  a  reporter  down  there,  and  a  guy  named  Baker,1 
who’s  gone  up  in  the  ranks,  and  then  Jim  Boren.  And  sort  of  my  deal  was 
I  didn’t  make  it  a  steady  diet,  but  what  1  would  do  would  be  informally 
just  drop  by  on  a  Thursday  afternoon  and  sit  down,  and  frequent  enough  to 
where  it  was  planned.  1  had  a  plan.  Whether  they  had  a  plan  or  not,  I  had 
apian. 

SENEY :  What  was  your  plan? 

M  ADDY :  My  plan  was  to  sit  down  and  continue  to  maintain,  even  though  I  knew 

they  were  going  to  be  against  me  on  a  lot  of  issues  and  that  they  didn’t 
control  the  editorial  board,  but  to  keep  the  reporters  as  informed  as  I  could 
inform  them  on  what  was  going  on.  And  I  find  that  there’s  a  great  desire 

1  Unable  to  verify. 
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for  people  particularly  in  the  reporting  business  and  the  academic  world 
who  like  to  have  a  feeling  that  they  know  what’s  going  on  inside.  That  is, 
behind  the  news. 

SENE  Y :  They  ’re  po  litical  j  unkies. 

MADDY :  Yes,  they  are  political  junkies.  I  always  found  that  by  telling  enough  of 

the  inside,  not  exaggerating  it  but  giving  them  more  than  they  would  get  — 
you  know,  ‘  Why’d  you  guys  do  this?  Why  did  I  duck  this  one?”  Just  like 
you  asked,  what  does  “duck”  mean?  “Why  did  I  duck  this  one?”  Just  to 
tell  them  enough  of  that,  I  found  out,  number  one,  I  didn’t  get  burned 
much.  I  mean,  they  didn’t  write  “And  Maddy  admits  that  he  dodged  this.” 
I  left  it  open.  If  they  wanted  to  write  it,  they  could  write  it. 

My  plan  was  if  I  could  get  as  friendly  to  these  guys  as  possible,  and 
they  were  good  guys,  1  enjoyed  them,  we  liked  each  other,  that  long  term  I 
would  be  treated  all  right.  The  editorial  board  was  a  little  tougher  because 
it  was  tougher  to  get  to  the  editorial  board.  But  I  always  had  an 
opportunity,  whenever  they  went  after  me,  to  prepare  and  plan  and  come 
in  and  give  them  my  straightforward  argument  and  to  tell  them  why  I  did 
something. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Bee  was  my  major  force,  and  I  had  a  couple  of 


instances:  the  book  that  I  haven’t  brought  you  --  there’s  a  big 
controversial  book  that  I  just  couldn’t  carry  today  --  is  one  that  talks  about 
one  incident  in  which  I  thought  was  probably  the  worst  incident  in  my 
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career  in  terms  of  being  treated  by  the  press  unfairly.  The  story  was  true 
to  the  extent  that  1  knew  the  fellow  and  so  on.  But  I’ll  bring  it  and  you  can 
read  it. 

SENEY :  Okay.  Along  those  lines,  I’m  looking  for  a  card  here.  In  fact,  it’s  from  the 

same  reporter,  Eli  Setencich,  and  here’s  an  article  from  him,  and 
unfortunately  it’s  not  dated  but  it’s  ‘71-72  time  period. 

“Maddy  had  promised  during  his  campaign  to  play  them  as  he  sees 
them  and  cross  party  lines  when  his  conscience  told  him  to.  The  pressure 
from  the  Reagan  Administration  was  extreme.” 

Anyway,  this  has  to  do  with  the  mental  health  override.  It  was  a 
very  nice  article  and  probably  the  product,  do  you  suppose,  maybe  of  one 
of  these  chats. 

MADDY :  My  view  was,  I  wasn’t  sitting  out  trying  to  feed  this  message  today  or  feed 

that  message  today.  It  was  more  to  come  around,  just  like  we’re  doing,  to 
stop  off.  The  guys  had  all  afternoon,  they’re  sitting  around  trying  to  figure 
out  something  to  write,  I  guess,  and  we’d  just  sit  around,  you  know, 

“What  happened  this  w'eek?”  Bing,  bing,  bing.  So  they’d  take  some 
things  down,  sometimes  nothing  would  come  of  it. 

But  the  same  as  what  I  did  to  a  lesser  degree:  I  never  chummed  with 
the  press  up  here  per  sc,  trying  to  take  them  to  dinner  or  anything  like  that, 
but  I  always  had  what  1  thought  was  a  good  relationship.  I  think  it’s 
important.  You  don’t  become  adversaries  but  you  work  every  day 
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together  in  the  same  spot,  why  not  try  to  be— 

Where  did  this  come  from,  this  insight?  Just  your  natural  political 
inclinations? 

I  think  so.  I  don’t  think  I  had  any  master  plan. 

This  wasn’t  something  along  the  lines  that  Monagan  had  said,  “Don’t 
forget  the  press  at  home?” 

No.  If  there  was  anybody  it  was  probably  my  friend  Kamey  I  lodge.  In 
fact,  I  joked  with  him  last  night.  He  called  and  my  son  was  talking  to 
him.  Kamey  used  to  carry  a  book  around.  I  might  have  said  this  to  you 
before  too.  He  carried  a  book  around.  When  he’d  see  me  walking  down 
the  mall  and  not  say  hello  to  a  certain  person,  he  would  put  it  down  in  his 
book  and  he  would  call  me,  “Why  did  you  ignore  [so-and-so]?”  Those 
kinds  of  things.  He  was  very  much  a  clothing  salesman,  very  much  a 
person  who  got  around  town,  and  he  had  these  little  commonsensc  stuff. 
You  think  about  it  in  life  but  we  don’t  have  time  to  do  it  in  life.  But  his 
view  was  that  that  was  my  job  now.  So  even  though  I  didn’t  like  so-and- 
so  very  well,  it  was  important  for  me  to  stop  by  and  say  hello  to  them. 

I  interviewed  the  late  Congressman  [John  E.]  Moss  on  his  legislative 
career,  and  among  the  many  papers1  that  I  looked  at  came  from  his 
congressional  career,  and  in  there  were  files  of  his  press  releases.  And 


The  John  E.  Moss  papers  are  housed  in  the  University  Archives,  California  State  University,  Sacramento. 
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then  they  would  be  followed  by  articles  from  the  Bee,  and  you  could  see 
where  —  I’m  talking  about  the  Sacramento  Bee  -  where  they  would 
rewrite  his  first  paragraph,  quote  his  second  paragraph,  rewrite  his  third 
paragraph,  quote  his  fourth  paragraph. 

Did  you  get  to  have  that  kind  of  relationship? 

MADDY:  No. 

Do  you  want  to  get  a  bite  to  eat? 

SENEY:  Yes,  that’d  be  good.  Should  we  stop  now? 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  B] 
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[Session  4,  October  6,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1 ,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  I  want  to  go  back  a  little  bit  to  ask  you  about  the  leadership  in  the 

Assembly  in  your  first  term.  Of  course,  Mr.  Monagan,  as  you  mentioned, 
who  gave  you  the  useful  advice,  was  the  Minority  Leader.  Who  was  the 
deputy  leader  at  that  point? 

MADDY :  At  that  time  John  Stull.  That  was  the  conservatives’  play,  the  moderate 

conservatives. 

SENEY :  So  that  was  the  tradeoff? 

MADDY:  That  was  the  tradeoff,  yes.  I  think  it  was  Monagan  and  Stull  was  our  two 

leaders  in  ’71,  and  it  stayed  that  way,  every  time  we  would  have  the  split. 
Bob  Beverly  came  in  and  took  over.  He  was  a  moderate.  At  that  time 
they  brought  in  [Assemblyman  John  V.]  Briggs,  or  somebody.  It  was 
always  right,  left,  right,  left  within  our  little  caucus.  It  didn’t  mean  a 
whole  lot  but  it  was  sort  of  the  symbolic  fight. 

SENEY:  How  did  the  caucus  work?  How  often  did  you  meet?  What  were  the 

purposes? 

MADDY :  Every  day  we  had  session  we  would  have  some  caucus  meeting  of  some 

kind,  and  then  other  caucus  meetings  in  which  we  had  important  stuff  to 


lay  out. 
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The  caucus  was  pretty  much  run  by  the  top  leaders,  by  Monagan  and 
the  other  one  or  two.  By  that  time  we  had  more  veterans,  we  didn’t  have 
these  total  changeovers,  so  there  were  people  who  could  speak.  And  the 
fights  were  generally  on  strategy  sometimes,  on  key  issues,  but  frankly, 
we  spent  more  worried  about  process  and  when  were  we  going  to  get  out 
of  here,  how  long  is  it  going  to  take,  when  are  we  going  to  work? 

So  in  the  caucuses  there  was  not  a  whole  great  deal  of  strategy,  but 
there  was  a  strategy  because  we  had  lost,  and  the  question  was  what  votes 
do  we  allow  to  come  up?  and  what  we  could  move  on  and  what  were  good 
issues  for  us.  And  rarely  any  direct  advice  from  members,  although  there 
would  be  arguments. 

We  had  guys  like  John  Briggs.  John  Briggs  was  always  a  bomb 
thrower.  John  always  had  something  to  throw  out  there  that  he  wanted  to 
upset  the  caucus  with. 

In  my  view,  in  my  first  couple  of  years,  I  just  kept  my  mouth  shut 
basically.  I  did  not  move  up  too  quickly,  to  say  much,  because  I  was  one 
of  those  that  they  would  always,  “Well,  we’ll  excuse  Maddy  on  this.” 

You  know,  “Don’t  worry  about  this.  You’re  in  bad  shape.  You  do 
whatever  you  have  to  do,”  and  so  there  was  always  that  “out”  for  me. 

But  other  than  that,  as  to  the  leadership,  once  we  settled  we  never 
had  internal  fights.  When  it  was  Stull  on  the  right,  we  never  tried  to  take 


over  Monagan  and  the  moderates. 
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Was  the  caucus  chair’s  position  at  that  point  elected  or  appointed? 

We  elected. 

You  elected  both  positions. 

Right.  The  way  they  do  it  now  is  they  pick.  In  fact,  my  feeling  is  with 
[Senator]  Ross  Johnson  and  these  guys,  I  think  you  ought  to  vote. 

Senator  Ross  Johnson’s  now  the  Minority  Leader. 

The  Minority  Leader  in  the  Senate. 

We  sort  of  did  it  both  ways  when  I  was  Leader.  Generally,  what  you 
did  was  you  cut  a  deal  anyway.  In  order  for  me  to  get  to  be  Leader,  I  had 
two  unlikelies:  Doolittle  and  Bill  Leonard  were  my  caucus  chairmen. 
They  were  not  from  the  moderate  wing.  And  it  was  partly  political  on  my 
part:  guys  who  were  aggressive  and  wanted  to  be  leaders,  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  putting  them  as  number  two,  I  thought  I  would  keep  their  votes.  I 
was  half  right.  Doolittle  was  fine  but  Leonard  went  against  me  at  the  end. 
Doolittle,  for  all  his  right-wing  kind  of  religious-based  politics  —  and  he 
happens  to  be  a  Mormon,  I  understand. 

Right. 

But  is  quite  an  adept  politician,  isn’t  he? 

He’s  very  good. 

The  right-wing  members  of  our  caucus  are  far  more  adept  at  politics 
and  far  more  interested  in  politics  than  the  moderates.  I  mean,  what  you’ll 
find  is  that  there  are  more  public  policy  walks  and  sort  of  good 
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government  folks  and  non-political  folks. 

Now,  Monagan  was  an  exception.  Monagan  was  a  moderate.  I  think 
1  was  an  exception.  I  think  Bob  Beverly  to  a  lesser  degree.  But  in  turning 
back  and  looking  at  the  leadership,  the  moderates  were  more  inclined  to 
the  process  —  they  wanted  to  know  how  to  get  something  done  —  where 
the  right-wing  group  were  almost  exclusively,  “How  are  we  going  to  beat 
[so-and-so]  next  time?”  It  didn’t  make  any  difference  what  the  issue  was. 
They  seemed  to  be  more  focused  on  that,  except  when  it  came  down  to  the 
so-called  beauty  issues,  the  big  issues,  which  was  the  abortion,  and  so  on, 
which  they  seemed  to  concentrate  all  their  time. 

Bill  Richardson  didn’t  carry  five  bills  a  year.  He  wasn’t  there  to 
carry  legislation  or  do  anything.  Bill  was  there  to  get  control  of  the 
process  by  the  Republican  Party. 

And  there’s  a  role  for  those  guys.  There’s  no  doubt  there’s  a  role  for 
those  guys,  and  the  best  overall  process  is  to  have  people  who  are  adept  at 
everything.  Because  you  do  need  experts  within  the  caucus,  if  you  can,  in 
fields  of  endeavor.  If  you’ve  got  a  public  employees’  deal,  even  though 
no  Republican  liked  to  sit  on  the  Public  Employees,  that  was  Newt 
Russell’s  long  suit.  I  mean,  he  had  been  sitting  on  that  committee  for 
years.  Nobody  else  liked  it.  But  you  had  to  have  somebody  in  the  caucus 
when  the  issue  came  up:  “Tell  us  what  this  means,  Newt.  What  the  hell 
does  this  mean  if  we’re  going  to  “X”  number  of  [this  or  that]?  In  dollars 
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and  cents,  what  does  that  mean  to  the  employees  and  what  does  it  really 
mean?  How  do  we  explain  it  when  we  get  out  in  the  public?  If  we  vote 
no  against  this,  arc  we  really  hurting  the  employees  or  are  they  ripping  off 
the  system?”  and  so  on. 

But  you  need  somebody  in  every  field.  And  of  course,  then  that 
boils  down  into  how  hard  each  person  wants  to  work  within  your  caucus. 
Our  women  work,  very  hard.  When  I  had  Marian  Bcrgeson  and  Cathie 
Wright,  and  over  on  the  East  Coast  another  greater  thinker,  a  gal  that  was 
great,  they  really  pushed  hard  on  their  issues.  They  were  much  more  there 
and  intent  on  [policy]. 

This  is  in  your  Senate  time. 

My  Senate  time,  right.  We  didn’t  have  any  women  on  the  Assembly  side. 
There’s  one  article  in  here  about  one  of  these  fights  [in  the  Assembly],  and 
again,  this  is  when  Mr.  Briggs  was  raising  problems  and  Beverly  is  the 
caucus  chair,  and  [Assemblyman]  Frank  Murphy  [Jr.]  is  the— 

Now,  that’s  the  one  time  wc  had  both. 

Murphy  was  also  a  moderate  from  Santa  Cruz. 

Right. 

That’s  makes  sense.  It’s  apretty  moderate  area.  And  they  tried  to  unseat 
him  and  they  couldn’t  manage  to  do  it  and  Briggs  was  very  unhappy, 
saying  that  the  leadership  had  sold  out  to  Speaker  McCarthy  and  whatnot. 


Apparently,  they  weren’t  after  Beverly. 
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MADDY :  This  was  a  strange  battle.  This  was  a  battle  only  because  it  includes  the 

famous  Congressman,  now  our  infamous  Congressman. 

When  Bobby  Moretti  left,  he  wanted  to  anoint  Willie  Brown.  So 
they  put  together  their  team  of  people  who  were  going  to  pass  on  the  baton 
to  Willie:  [Assemblyman]  Wadie  [P.]  Deddch  on  the  one  side,  Jack 
Fenton  was  on  the  Demo  side.  Fenton  and  Deddeh  were  the  two  key 
players  on  behalf  of  Willie,  working  through  Moretti.  They  had  been  key 
people  in  Moretti’ s  group  and  they  were  going  to  round  up  the  Democrats. 
There  was  little  or  no  challenge  to  Willie  necessarily  because  everybody 
thought  that  he  had  a  group  lined  up  among  the  blacks  and  the  browns,  the 
minorities,  and  of  course,  all  that  came  apart  later  on. 

But  among  Republicans,  Moretti  and  Willie  had  some  natural  allies, 
friends  of  theirs  that  were  personal  friends.  It  was  myself  and  Beverly  and 
it  was  our  little  moderate  caucus.  In  contrast  to  Briggs  and  what  we  call 
the  right-wing  wackos— 

SENEY:  [Assemblyman  Robert  C.]  Bob  Cline,  is  it? 

MADDY:  Yes,  Bob  Cline  was  one.  We  were  the  guys  that  logically  they  would 

come  in  and  speak  with.  Well,  what  either  Willie  did  or  Moretti  —  we 
don’t  know  which  one  took  the  final  blame  -  but  instead,  they  went  and 
cut  some  deals  with  the  hard  right.  They  promised  Briggs,  I  think,  the 
chairmanship  of  Ag  Committee,  or  something  like  that.  They  made  some 
promises  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  were  not  going  to  have  any 
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trouble  of  any  Republicans  getting  away  from  the  Willie  Brown  side. 

Well,  Leo  McCarthy  came  to  me  and  said,  “You’re  not  one  of  those 
guys  who’s  going  to  go  for  this  same  old  garbage.”  He. said,  “What  I’m 
going  to  promise  you  is  I’m  going  to  promise  you  some  good  government. 
I’m  going  to  tell  you,  and  I  can  name  the  people  that  will  not  be  chairmen 
under  my  regime  as  Democratic  Leader.” 

Do  you  mind  saying  who  those  are? 

[Assemblyman  Peter  C,]  Pete  Chacon  was  one  that  kind  of  jumped  out. 
Nothing  against  Peter,  a  sweet,  sweet  guy,  but  he  wasn’t  a  heavyweight. 
But  when  everybody  was  throwing  out,  “Who  was  a  weak  committee 
chairman?”  it  was  Pete  Chacon. 

In  those  days  we  had  far  less  committees  than  now.  Everybody  gets 
one  now.  You  couldn’t  make  the  comparison  because  every  Democrat 
who  gets  elected  they  find  a  committee  for  them.  But  in  those  days  there 
were  less  committees  so  it  was  key.  They  generally  met  in  some  fashion 
to  pay  off.  In  other  words,  somebody  was  getting  something  for  a  reason, 
for  being  loyal. 

And  so  he  said,  “You’re  for  that.”  He  said,  “I’m  going  to  promise 
you  guys  that  if  I  can  get  you  and  Bobby  Beverly  and  you  get  Murph  and 
get  the  guys  who  generally. .  .we’ll  have  a  chance--” 

This  is  Mr.  Murphy? 

Frank  Murphy.  “And  you  get  your  little  group  of  guys,  then  we’ll  have  a 
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chance  to  run  this  place  the  way  it’s  supposed  to  be  run.” 

So  we  went  together  and  organized,  and  suddenly,  when  it  got  down 
close,  our  caucus  began  splitting  people  off  away  from  Willie  and  they 
couldn’t  believe  it.  Of  course,  our  answer  was,  “Look,  you  forgot  your 
friends.” 

“You  guys  were  always  going  to  be  remembered.  We  were  going  to 
take  care  of  you  guys.” 

But  I  said,  “How  can  you  take  care  of  [ Assemblyman 
Raymond  T.]  Ray  Seeley,  for  instance?”  Now,  Ray  was  a  neutral.  Ray 
was  a  good  friend  of  mine.  “Ray’s  looking  to  me  to  help  him  with  Ag. 

He  wants  to  be  chairman  of  Ag,”  and  I  said,  “You’ve  already  given  it  to 
Briggs,  for  godssake,”  and  we  go  on  and  on. 

“Well,  we  had  to  make  our  deals.  We’ll  take  care  of  it.” 

I  said,  “That  means  the  only  way  you  can  do  that,  Bobby,  is  start 
double-crossing  guys  and  you’re  not  going  to  do  that.”  And  I  said,  “Willie 
will  never  go  for  double-crossing.” 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that,  in  the  meantime,  Leo  McCarthy 
is  working— 

SENEY :  Give  me  the  long  and  the  short,  Senator.  We  want  it  all. 

MADDY :  Leo  McCarthy  was  working  with  the  Latino  Caucus  and  the  Black  Caucus 

and  breaking  some  of  those  people  off  from  Willie.  What  they  were  doing 
was  going  to  put  41  votes  together  by  who  they  had  promised  how  much 
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to.  Well,  then  the  bidding  started  going  up  and  then  there  started  to  be 
conflict  as  to  who  wanted  what.  Ergo:  “If  you’d  just  gone  to  say  to  all  of 
us,  you  know,  you  guys  are  our  traditional  friends,  we’ll  lake  care  of  the 
Republicans,”  I  don’t  think  there  would  have  been  any  reason  any  of  us 
wouldn’t  have  said  to  Willie,  “Okay,  whatever  way  you’re  going  to  run 
the  show.”  At  least  those  of  us  I’m  talking  about,  the  Beverlys  and  the 
Murphys  and  the  Maddys,  and  the  guys  who  had  been  their  friends. 

But  when  they  began  to  single  out,  “You  get  [this]  and  you  get 
[that],”  and  I  think  they  were  doing  that  internally  on  the  Democratic  side 
~  you  know,  “You’re  going  to  be  [this],  or  you’re  going  to  be  the  Black 
Caucus  leader,”  or  this,  this  and  this  --  they  ran  out  of  slots.  And  if  they 
didn’t  run  out  of  slots,  they  ran  out  of  a  lot  of  other  things.  I’m  sure  they 
have  a  different  perspective  of  this,  but  I’m  an  outsider  looking  in. 

Well,  when  it  turned  out,  it  was,  I  think,  26-16.  I  think  we  provided 
1 6  votes  for  Leo  McCarthy,  with  his  26,  to  getting  the  42.  When  that 
happened,  we  came  back  and,  of  course,  Leo  had  won  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  election  [1974]  had  been  a  total  disaster  for 
Republicans  statewide,  and  so  suddenly  Leo  ends  up  with  far  more 
Democrats  than  he  ever  thought  possible  and  we  had  lost  a  tremendous 
number.  I  don’t  know  how  many  we  lost,  I  don’t  have  the  stats  of  the 
year,  but  we  lost. 


SENEY: 


You’re  down  to  25. 
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MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


We’re  down  to  an  all-time  low.  And  so  we  go  in  for  a  leadership  fight, 
and  the  leadership  fight  is  a  given  that  it’s  going  to  be  Bob  Beverly.  And 
so  the  battle  then  is  over  caucus  chairman,  and  traditionally,  we  didn’t 
think  we  needed  the  right  wing.  We  didn’t  want  Briggs  or  any  of  those 
guys. 

Well,  Briggs’  whole  fight  was  that  we  had  screwed  him  royally,  that 
everything  was  worked  out  under  Willie  Brown  and  that  we  had  gotten 
involved  with  this  “good  government”  stuff.  In  effect,  what  Leo  had  come 
back  to  say  was,  “Look,  I  have  to  renege.  I  have  too  many  Democrats.  I 
cannot  give  any  chairmanships  at  all  to  Republicans.”  He  double-crossed 
in  the  sense  that  he  came  back  and  said,  “Even  though  I  promised  all  you 
guys  that  if  I  was  elected,  I  have  too  many  Democrats.  I  cannot  give  any 
Republican  chairmanships  away.  You  guys  are  just  going  to  have  to  trust 
me  that  I’m  going  to  operate  under  good  government,  I’m  going  to  do 
what  I’ve  always  said,  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  place  of  honor,”  and  so  on, 
which  was  Leo’s  long  stick. 

Did  you  accept  that? 

Well,  no.  I  mean,  at  this  point  in  time  we  said,  “We’ll  overthrow  this.” 

So  we  went  back  and  said,  “No  way.”  There  was  no  way  Beverly  and 
Maddy  and  any  of  us  who  were  sort  of  in  leadership  roles  could  stay 
involved  without  saying  something  about  it.  But  in  the  meantime  we  had 
to  vote  for  caucus  chairman,  and  that  was  the  year  [Assemblyman  William 
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M.]  Bill  Thomas  of  Bakersfield  was  elected.  We  always  used  to  come  in 
and  you  would  have  your  court  on  a  closed  vote.  Now,  rarely  did  we  have 
a  closed  vote.  We  generally  knew  pretty  well  that  we  were  going  to  give  it 
to  the  conservatives  but  we  didn’t  want  to  give  it  to  them  this  time.  And 
we  came  in,  and  I’ll  never  forget  it,  as  we’re  going  down  the  line 
everybody  walks  in  and  they  say,  “Open  roll  call  vote.”  This  was  in  the 
caucus.  Beverly  gets  elected,  no  problem.  Unanimous.  Open  roll  call 
vote. 

And  so  here’s  Bill  Thomas,  freshman.  He’s  the  secretary,  which 
means  he  votes  last.  We  get  down  to  12-12  and  he  said,  “Can  I  make  a 
statement?”  Now,  Bill  Thomas  was  one  of  my  assignments  —  Central 
Valley.  I  had  been  meeting  with  him,  telling  him  what’s  going  on  in  the 
caucus,  this  is  how  things  work.  I’m  the  mentor  a  little  bit. 

“Can  I  say  something?” 

I  can’t  remember  exactly  who  said  what,  but  I  knew  that  Briggs  said 
it  first.  You  know,  something  like,  “Vote,  you  asshole.  Just  vote.”  And 
eveiybody  said,  “Just  vote,  Thomas.” 

Thomas  went  down  and  he  stops  and  he  said,  “Murphy.” 

“You  lousy,  rotten,  double-crosser!”  This  is  Briggs’  crew  that  gets 
up.  “You  were  with  us!  You  were  in  our  meetings!”  so  on  and  so  forth. 

So  lo  and  behold,  we  have  Beverly  and  Murphy  get  elected  the  two  jobs, 
and  here  Bill  Thomas  had  been  attending,  unbeknownst  to  me  since  he 
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was  on  our  team,  had  been  attending  the  other  meeting  with  the  other 
guys. 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  but  ticked  at  that  little  act  of  sedition,  as 
we  were  walking  I  said,  “What  in  God’s  name  were  you  thinking  about?” 

He  said,  “We’ve  been  fighting  for  so  long  1  thought  I  could  bring  us 
together.” 

1  said,  “Why?  Because  you’re  a  professor  out  of  Bakersfield,  for 
chiissakes?  You’re  going  to  bring  us  together?” 

SENEY:  That’s  right! 

MADDY :  Yes,  I  said,  “Because  you’re  a  professor  out  of  Bakersfield  you’re  going  to 

bring  this  group  together?”  I  said  I  had  only  been  there  for  about  four 
years,  and  I  said,  “My  friend,  they’ve  been  doing  this  for  24  years  or  54 
years!  You’re  going  to  bring  us  together?!” 

And  so  Briggs,  he  just  went  crazy.  Well,  this  is  all  mixed  in  this,  and 
I  always  tell  that  story  about  the  brilliance  of  Bill  Thomas  attending  both 
meetings.  But  then  we  came  back  and  we  went  to  the  Willie  people.  By 
this  time  our  caucus  was  saying  this  was  a  total  double-cross.  I  went  to 
Leo  and  I  said,  “This  is  just  ridiculous.  You  can’t  do  this.  Wc  supported 
you,  we  got  you  going.” 

In  the  meantime,  there’s  dissonance  now  back  in  the  Demo  side,  all 
of  the  guys  who  were  worried  about  what  happened,  plus  they  won  so 
many  more  seats  and  Willie  thinks  he’s  got  it. 
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SENEY: 

MADDY. 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


Well,  we  had  then  unanimously  as  a  caucus  come  out  and  agreed  that 
we’ll  vote  for  Willie  Brown.  So  he’s  got  every  Republican  now.  All  he 
needs  to  do  is  get  enough  Demos. 

Well,  Leo  is  smart  enough  to  go  back  on  party  pride  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  is  that  they  had  to  say  that  no,  the  Republicans  will  have  nothing  to 
say  about  this  vote,  that  whoever  won  the  Democratic  Caucus  should  win, 
and  that  prevailed  under  the  “good  government.”  Now,  he  got  double- 
crossed  because  allegedly  he  went  into  that  meeting  --  or  Willie  went  into 
that  meeting  thinking  he  had  the  votes  also.  Willie  wanted  the 
Republicans  to  vote  because  he  knew  he  had  it.  But  he  got  double-crossed 
by  a  couple  of  key  players  on  that  side  too.  So  a  combination,  I  think,  of 
the  fact  that  Leo  had  won  it  fair  and  square  initially— 

Now,  he  won  it  before  the  election,  right? 

Yes. 

So  now  we’re  talking  about  after  the  election. 

After  the  election,  and  after  the  consequences  of  the  election.  And  so, 
ergo,  Leo  ends  up  being  Speaker  and  Willie  loses  his  first  big  fight  for  the 
speakership.  I  think  there’s  things  that  have  been  written  about  it. 

That’s  my  recollection  of  the  whole  sequence  of  events.  The  article 
was  that  Briggsy,  who  had  felt  he  had  a  deal  —  he  obviously  was  the  only 
person  he  had  a  deal  with  because  he  thought  he  had  the  votes. 

But  that  was  the  outward  real  open  fight  that  we  had  because  it  was 
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SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


meaningless  after  that.  The  caucus  chairman  didn’t  do  anything  except 
raise  money,  and  the  conservatives  never  could  raise  any  money  so  it 
didn’t  make  any  difference  anyway.  But  it  was  a  kick  because  the  Bill 
Thomas  story  always  made  it  funny.  But  that’s  how  Willie  lost  the  first 
one. 

Our  point  of  view,  from  those  of  us  who  were  the  ones  who  were 
Willie’s  friends  and  so  on,  was  that  Willie  made  a  mistake  of  forgetting 
his  friends  initially.  He  counted  on  us  without  checking  with  us.  To  go 
back  to  those  times  now  and  to  think  what  really  happened,  it’s  hard  to 
tell,  but  that’s  still  my  recollection  now.  There’s  an  article  someplace  else 
where  Leo  was  criticized  for  agreeing  not  to  challenge  Maddy  in  his  next 
election. 

Right.  Did  he  make  that  agreement  with  you? 

Yes.  He  knew  that  was  important.  I  think  he  made  the  deal  that  he  was 
not  going  to  take  on  any  Republican  Assemblymen  directly  with  his 
caucus  money. 

Right. 

He  was  so  fat  anyway  that  they  didn’t  need  it,  and  that  was  the  deal. 

Well,  then  Willie  and  Fenton  came  in  and  helped  run  a  campaign 
against  me  in  Fresno  because  they  were  so  mad  at  me  over  that.  Even 
though  Moretti  was  trying  to  protect  my  blind  side,  because  he  was  out  by 
that  time;  1  think  he  was  out  of  the  state  by  that  time.  But  anyway,  they 
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came  in  and  ran  a  campaign  of  minor  sorts  against  me  because  they  were 
mad  at  me  over  what  they  thought  was  a  double-cross  of  Willie. 

SENEY :  Well,  the  Democrat  complained  about  that.  He  went  to  see  Leo 

McCarthy. 

MADDY:  Well,  I  know  it.  Leo  said,  “My  arrangement  is  I’m  not  going  to  take  on 

any  incumbent.” 

See,  my  view  always  was  -- 1  really  espoused  that  theory  years  ago 
that  the  parties  should  be  running  the  campaigns.  That  the  only  way  to 
have  a  civil  legislative  process  in  which  we  can  deal  with  each  other  is  a 
spin-off  of  the  same  thing  I  said  about  traveling  together.  I  think  it’s 
almost  next  to  impossible  for  me  to  serve  next  door  to  Jimmy  Costa,  keep 
track  of  his  votes,  blindside  him,  and  come  out  against  him  during  his 
election  time  and  then  still  expect  to  work  with  him  for  the  next  four 
years.  And  I  think  it’s  impossible  for  leadership  to  do  that.  How  can 
Johnny  Burton  continuously  spend  money  and  work  against  me  and  at  the 
same  time  expect  my  cooperation?  I  don’t  know  how  that  would  work  in 
real  life,  how  practical,  because  there’s  so  many  subtleties  to  it.  But  Leo 
was  the  first  to  go  out  front.  He  did  keep  that  promise.  Now,  Leo  was 
honorable  in  the  sense  that  he  did  feel  bad  about  what  he  had  done. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  he  gave  Mobley  a  chairmanship  and  he  gave  me  a 
big  chairmanship.  He  gave  me  Criminal  Justice. 


SENEY: 


That  was  after  the  ’76  election. 
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MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 


MADDY: 


After  I  won  the  last  one,  yes,  ultimately,  because  he  was  in  ’74. 

He’s  quoted  in  one  of  these  articles.  I’m  sorry,  I  can’t  find  out  who  ran 
against  you  in  ’76,  but— 

Seventy-six  was  a  kid  that  I  went  to  college  with.  He  was  a  college 
fraternity  brother  of  mine  who  was  very  liberal.  No  campaign  whatsoever. 
But  in  ’74,  he  went  to— 

A1  Villa  was  my  campaign  in  ’74.  In  ’76  it  was  —  he  was  a  fraternity 
brother.  Ken  Leap. 

Was  it  Villa  he  wouldn’t  give  any  money  to? 

I  don’t  know  if  Villa  got  any  money  or  not.  Villa  was  well  financed. 

They  thought  Villa  had  won  that  race. 

Right,  because  he  had  a  great  deal  of  support. 

Yes.  A1  was  an  up-and-coming  shining  light  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
being  Latino  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Willie  Brown  had  given  him  a  thousand  dollars  to  shore  up  his  bid  for 
Speaker.  But  in  the  ’76  election  —  or  when  Leo  McCarthy  kept  his  word, 
which  would  have  been  the  ’76  election,  he  just  said  to  Mr.  Leap,  “That’s 
the  way  it  is.” 

He  was  the  first  one  who  ever  spoke  out.  In  fact,  it  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  heard  anybody  admit  to  a  relationship  in  which  there  was  not  going  to 
be  any  money  spent  on  one  side  or  the  other.  He  did  keep  his  word  in  that 


respect  —  to  me. 
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SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 


He  was  an  honorable  guy  in  that  way? 

Oh  yes.  Leo  was  a  very  honorable  guy.  Willie  promised  everything  away 
and  Leo  was  counting  on  certain  things  to  happen,  and  then  it  all  happened 
in  different  ways  to  hit  them. 

I  think  Willie  probably,  candidly,  may  have  a  different  version  of  all 
this,  but  I  think  that  he  knows  that  they  made  the  mistake  initially  that  they 
should  have  counted  —  as  much  as  I  believed  in  the  idea  of  the  friendship 
and  so  on,  I  don’t  think  he  necessarily  —  maybe  believed  in  it  or  not. 
Willie? 

Yes,  that  Willie  didn’t.  He  had  a  deal  with  the  Briggses  because  it  was  the 
only  way  he  knew  how  to  deal  with  some  of  these  guys,  which  was  to 
make  the  direct  promise. 

And  just  take  you  guys  for  granted. 

Yes.  We  made  all  the  trips,  we  got  all  the  perks.  We  did  everything.  We 
were  the  guys  who  were  moving  and  shaking.  You  didn’t  have  to  be  a 
leader  to  be  a  mover  or  a  shaker.  When  the  four  of  us  would  go  back  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Bob  Beverly  and  I  never  missed  a  trip 
from  the  first  time  we  got  to  the  Legislature,  these  so-called  Speaker  trips 
which  used  to  be  very  select.  It  was  just  a  very  few  people.  There  was 
always  two  you  could  count  on  from  the  Assembly  Reps.  It  was  Maddy 
and  Beverly.  I  mean,  those  were  huge  perks. 

And  then  let  other  people  know  what  your  standing  was,  right? 
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MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


Absolutely.  That  changes  your  whole  image.  So  much  is  image.  And 
from  image  develops  the  power. 

The  other  night  at  the  event,  Poochigian  was  trying  to  explain  why 
having  my  name  on  a  bill  last  year  was  important.  Well,  it  didn’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  bill  as  much  as  it  did  about  what  I  had  developed 
through  the  years.  That’s  true  with  everybody.  This  is  how  things  work. 
And  you  get  that  way  several  ways. 

The  new  people  have  to  do  it  now,  I  think,  more  on  --  the  people  get 
credit  for  being  bright  and  they  begin  to  get  credit  for  being  able  to 
accomplish  things,  the  so-called  compromisers.  There’s  always  a  lot  of 
very,  very  bright  people  who  don’t  get  anything  done  because  they  tilt  the 
windmills.  But  there’s  those  who  show  by  their  intelligence  that  they’re 
smart,  who  show  by  their  ability  to  compromise  and  make  deals  that  they 
can  get  a  piece  of  legislation  through.  So  you  rise  to  the  top  in  one  way  or 
another.  In  those  days  a  lot  of  it  had  to  do  with  who  you  were  close  to, 
and  more  so  today  because  everybody’s  new  now.  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  be  close  to  the  Speaker?  He  was  only  here  yesterday  anyway. 
He’ll  be  here  the  day  after  tomorrow  and  that’s  it. 

That’s  right. 

My  understanding  of  the  business  with  Willie  Brown  is  he  made  a  lot  of 
enemies.  I  don’t  know  “a  lot,”  but  he  made  enough  apparently. 

Fenton  and  Deddeh  have  always  been  my  friends,  but  Jack  Fenton  and 
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Wadie  Deddeh  were  probably  not  the  two  people  you  were  going  to  send 
out  to  be  your  emissaries  of  good  will.  They  grew  up  under  the  Moretti 
theory:  “We’re  the  bosses,  man,”  and  you  either  stayed  in  line  or  you 
didn’t. 

Now,  I  was  always  on  the  inside  so  it  actually  never  touched  my  life. 
We’d  go  to  Reno  together,  travel  together,  we’d  do  things.  I  was  on  the 
inside.  But  I  could  also  imagine,  and  I  didn’t  reflect  much  then  on  what  it 
was  like  to  be  on  the  outside,  but  afterwards  I  could  easily  see  what  it  was 
like  not  to  be  on  the  inside. 

SENEY :  Describe  what  you  think  that  was  like? 

MADDY :  When  the  same  folks  always  made  the  trip  to  Washington,  and  the  same 

folks  always  sat  with  the  Speaker  at  the  dinners,  or  the  same  folks  always 
did  this,  there  was  no  way  in  the  world  that  you  couldn’t  develop  some 
animosity  when  you’re  all  contemporaries,  you’re  all  the  same.  If  you’re 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  you  think  you’re  one  of  Willie 
Brown’s  closest  friends  yet  you  never  sit  with  him,  you  either  start  to 
think,  “I  have  B.O.  or  maybe  he  doesn’t  really  like  me  or  maybe  he’s 
using  me  or  maybe  he’s  a  crock  of  manure,”  whatever.  Willie  was  careful 
and  good  but  be  was  not  that  careful  and  not  that  good.  And  Moretti 
didn’t  even  make  any  pretense. 

If  you  were  in  with  Bobby,  you  were  in.  If  you  weren’t,  you 


weren’t. 
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And  so  the  team  they  put  together  probably  could  have  swung  it 
easily  and  Willie  would  have  been  Speaker  even  longer,  I  would  think. 

SENEY :  My  understanding  is  that  when  the  second  challenge  came  from  Willie, 

that  McCarthy  then  punished  him  and  took  away  his  chairmanship  of 
Ways  and  Means. 

MADDY :  I  don’t  have  any  memory  of  that.  I  know  that’s  been  said  and  I’ve  read  it. 

Number  one,  when  Willie  took  over  Ways  and  Means,  he  revolutionized 
it.  Johnny  Foran  was  very  good  at  Ways  and  Means.  They’ve  all  tried  to 
emulate  Willie.  Even  [Assemblywoman  Carole]  Migden  is  trying  to  outdo 
Willie  now  by  being  so  far  ahead.  You  can  get  too  far  ahead.  But  Willie 
was  clearly  one  of  the  top  Ways  and  Means  [chairs].  Number  one,  he 
moved  everything  quickly,  and  he  knew  more  than  anyone  else  did.  It’s 
all  the  things  that  a  good  chairman  should  do.  But  then  when  he  got  real 
rushed,  he  began  to  deprive.  Where  I  think  Carol’s  maybe  running  astray 
is  that  she’s  getting  so  fast  that  she’s  excluding  people  from  having  a  say 
or  feeling  like  they  have  a  say.  And  again,  we  go  back  to  image  and  what 
you  feel  your  worth  is  all  about.  So  she’ll  have  to  worry  about  the  time 
when  she  thinks  she  may  have  all  this  loyalty  built  up  but  somebody  will 
wake  up  one  day  and  say,  “You  know,  do  you  realize  you  never,  ever  let 
me  say  one  word  on  any  of  my  bills  I  brought  before  your  committee?” 

Or  something  of  that  nature. 

But  Willie  was  good.  I  don’t  remember  the  incident  where  he  took  it 
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SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 


MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


away.  He  kept  moving  after  that.  Willie  wanted  it,  there  was  no  doubt. 
The  blame  was  being  shifted  around  by  that  time  as  to  whose  fault  it  was, 
and  being  from  the  outside,  I  was  only  a  player.  Actually,  it  was 
[Assemblyman]  Jerry  Lewis  and  I  who  put  the  Republicans  together. 
Beverly  and  Murphy  were  there  but  it  was  Jerry  and  I  who- 
Who  really  put  the  coalition  together. 

Yes,  more  than  anybody  else.  That’s  my  memory  of  it  anyway. 

And  Jerry  Lewis  is  now  in  Congress. 

Yes,  a  very  powerful  Congressman. 

We’ve  all  remained  very  close  friends.  But  we  just  laid  it  out  too. 
We  said,  “You  didn’t  leave  us  any  alternative.” 

What  was  then-Assemblyman  Bob  Beverly  like?  How  would  you 
describe  him? 

Oh,  Bobby,  he  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  all  times,  one  of  my  greatest 
friends.  Bob  was  a  very  experienced  local  government  official.  He  had 
been  a  mayor,  a  councilman.  He  was  elected  in  ’67,  just  shortly  before  I 
got  there.  He  was  kind  of  a  natural  leader  because  he  was  very  smart  and 
bright,  and  had  a  great  style  about  him.  Bob  had  a  great  style  about  him 
and  one  unbelievable  sense  of  humor.  He  was  famous  for  so  many 
remarks  that  have  been  quoted.  I’ve  used  a  lot  of  them. 

Can  you  give  us  some  examples? 

Well,  I’ll  give  you  two  of  them.  One  had  to  do  with  the  drunk  driving. 
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Bob  and  I  were  known  to  be  at  Fat’s  most  evenings  and  have  a  drink  or 
two  once  in  a  while.  So  when  the  vote  was  on  .08  on  lowering  the  blood 
alcohol,  Bob  leaned  over  to  me  and  said  --  we  were  scatmates  on  the  Floor 
for  most  of  our  Senate  career  —  he  said,  “You’re  not  really  going  to  vote 
on  this,  are  you,  Maddy?” 

I  said,  “It’s  the  right  thing  to  do.”  And  I  said,  “You  know,  Bob-- 
[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

MADDY :  Anyway,  it  was  a  blood  alcohol  test  of  .08  and  the  vote  was  up  and  Bob 

said,  “Are  you  going  to  vote  for  this  thing?” 

And  I  said,  “It’s  the  right  thing  to  do,  plus  the  tide  has  moved  that 
way.  I  think  we  have  to  vote  for  it.” 

He  said,  “We  wake  up  at  .08  every  morning.”  He  said,  “How  in  the 
world  can  we  vote  for  something  like  this?” 

But  then  the  famous  one  was,  we  had  traveled  to  one  of  these  junkets 
and  trips  and  the  press  got  on  it  and  were  beginning  to  really  push  very 
hard  about  the  trip  and  what  was  being  said,  what  was  being  done,  who 
was  on  the  trip  and  so  on,  and  Bob  Beverly  was  asked  a  question.  The 
first  question  was  to  ask  him  about  the  trip,  and  he  said,  “I  only  have  one 
statement  to  make.”  He  said,  “I  wasn’t  there  and  I  paid  my  own  way.” 

The  answer  for  any  young  politician,  if  the  press  ever  comes  to  you, 
just  tell  them  that  you’re  giving  them  the  Bob  Beverly  quote:  “I  wasn’t 
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there  and  I  paid  my  own  way.” 

SENEY :  As  you  know,  1  interviewed  him  for  this  project  and  I  was  very  impressed 

with  him.  I  could  tell  from  the  moment  I  met  him  why  he  was  influential: 
the  way  he  carries  himself,  his  gracious  manner  and  intelligence. 

MADDY :  Rarely,  if  ever,  angry.  Always  very  intelligent.  Knows  a  tremendous 

amount  about  all  of  his  subject  matters  when  he  took  time  to  do  it.  He  was 
a  good  natural  leader. 

In  those  days,  the  leadership  was,  particularly  on  the  Republican 
minority  side,  far  less  important  in  the  sense  that  there  didn’t  seem  to  be 
all  this  ~  well,  on  our  side  we  didn’t  have  all  these  guys  running  for 
Governor  or  something.  There  wasn’t  that  part  of  it.  So  it  was  just  kind  of 
the  leadership  and  the  person  who  sort  of  prevailed  to  keep  things  in  line, 
in  order,  and  Bob  Beverly  just  seemed  to  be  a  natural  for  that.  The 
raucousing  and  the  stuff  going  on  on  the  side  was  the  right  wing.  That’s 
why  it  was  almost  easier. 

Why  we  ever  took  Briggsy  on  that  day  I  don’t  know,  except  that 
Briggs  was  so,  in  many  cases,  offensive  to  everybody.  We  get  along  fine 
right  now,  but  he  was  always  just  a  bomb  thrower. 

But  Bob  [Beverly]  was  just  a  total  gentleman  and  we  developed  this 
great  rapport.  As  we’ve  both  said,  we’ve  spent  more  time  together  in  the 
last  25  years  than  we  have  with  anybody  else  in  our  lives;  the  times,  our 
meals,  and  so  on.  We’ve  just  been  great  friends.  And  he’s  doing 
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reasonably  well. 

Is  his  health  good? 

He  has  Parkinson’s  disease.  It’s  a  deteriorating  disease  but  he’s  doing 
quite  well.  I  talk  to  him  at  least  three  times  a  week  or  so  and  we  see  each 
other  every  time  he  comes  up  here. 

I  did  notice  in  regards  to  Mr.  Briggs,  who’s  well  known  for  his 

flamboyance  and  initiative  against  gay  teachers.1 

Right. 

I  think  that’s  maybe  the  thing  he’s  most  remembered  for.  But  I  thought  it 
was  kind  of  interesting.  You  were  sitting  in  a  committee  at  the  table  and 
he  had  a  big  sign  about  putting  an  end  to  smoking  in  public  places. 

Is  that  right? 

Yes.  It’s  in  the  volumes  that  you  loaned  me.  And  I  thought  in  that  case  at 
least  he  was  well  ahead  of  his  time. 

He  was  an  interesting  guy,  there’s  no  doubt  about  it.  The  year  we  ran  for 
Governor,  Pete  and  I,  in  ’78,  you  know,  he  ran  and  ran  on  that  whole 
homophobic  issue.  I’ll  give  some  credit  to  all  the  Republicans  in  that.  We 
all  were  against  it  except  for  him. 

People  don’t  bring  out  that  there  are  a  lot  of  sensible  Republicans  out 
there,  but  that’s  what’s  sort  of  strange,  is  that  we  let  the  issue  get  so  far 
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away  from  us  that  we  should  be  for  some  commonsense.  But  Briggs  loved 
to  bomb  throw.  And  in  part  he  was  right,  by  being  a  minority  party 
member  you  don’t  have  much  to  lose  except  throw  the  bombs. 

But  there  were  those  very  different  styles,  weren’t  there? 

Oh  yes. 

You  guys  were  much  more  accommodating,  you  and  Mr.  Beverly. 

Right.  The  way  the  moderates  lost  the  leadership  was  the  year  that 
[Assemblyman  Paul]  Priolo  —  and  again,  we  had  what  we  called  the 
“Dirty  Seven.”  It  was  kind  of  a  spin-off  of  the  Monagan  days.  It  was 
Monagan,  Beverly,  Lewis,  Murphy,  Maddy.  [Assemblyman  Dixon] 

Arnett  got  into  it  for  a  while.  A  few  of  the  so-called  moderate,  might-be 
prospective  leaders.  I  forget  what  was  taking  place  in  my  life,  but  at  one 
point  in  time  they  came  to  me  and  they  said,  “Priolo  has  leadership  lined 
up.”  Now,  Priolo  had  been  sort  of  a  moderate,  and  this  was  prior  to  ’78, 
but  had  been  more  tied  to  the  conservative  side.  He  had  lined  up  enough 
votes  with  the  hard  right  again,  with  the  Clines  and  the  group  that  were  on 
the  more  conservative  side,  to  take  over  the  leadership,  which  would  have 
been  from  Beverly,  I  guess?  -- 1  don’t  know,  whoever  it  was  —  for  a  shift 
from  moderate  to  conservative.  And  so  I  called  up  Bill  Thomas.  By  that 
time  we’re  back  in  good  standing  and  Bill  was  one  of  our  group  and  I  said, 
“You  know,  we  can’t  let  the  Dirty  Seven  [lose].  What,  are  we  out?  We 


can’t  let  these  guys  take  over  everything.” 
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So  we  did  one  of  our  trips.  We  went  up  to  Reno,  got  all  the  guys 
together.  Thomas  and  I  did  a  little  work  together  and  we  talked  and  we 
said,  “Who  do  you  think  he’s  got?  because  he  couldn’t  have  it  unless  he 
had  some  of  our  guys.” 

He  said,  “Well,  I  know  for  sure  he’s  got  Duffy  and  he’s  got 
Chappie.” 

And  I  said,  “What  in  the  world?” 

He  said,  “I’m  not  sure  what  it  was  but  he’s  got  Duffy  and  he’s  got 
Chappie.” 

And  so  we  go  up  there  and  we  all  have  the  big  meeting,  and  I’m  not 
sure  of  all  the  particulars  but  at  some  point  in  time  we  have  this  kind  of 
worked  out  and  we  said,  “This  is  just  crazy  to  turn  over  the  leadership 
after  all  this  time.” 

And  I  said,  “Not  that  it  means  that  much  we  go  on,  but  in  my  mind,  I 
don’t  know  what  you  guys  think,  but  in  my  mind  there’s  only  two  guys 
who  are  popular  enough  and  have  got  the  standing  in  order  to  knock  Priolo 
off,”  and  I  said,  “It’s  got  to  be  Geno  [Chappie],  you,  or  Gordon  [Duffy]. 
Pick  the  two  guys  we  know  on  the  other  side.” 

Well,  Thomas  picks  on  it  and  we  had  included  a  couple  of  the  other 
guys,  and  so  it  moves  around  and  we  said,  “Well,  wait  a  minute,  can’t  do 
it,  he’s  got  too  many  votes,  he’s  got  14,”  or  whatever  the  number  was,  and 
we  go  back  and  forth,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  Duffy  said,  “Well, 
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would  be  better  losers  than  the  conservatives. 

We  lost! 

Were  you  better  losers? 

Oh,  hell  yes,  we  were,  sure.  That  was  it.  That  was  the  end  of  the  battle, 
the  same  as  what  happens  now.  As  soon  as  they  knocked  me  off,  as  soon 
as  [Senator]  Rob  Hurtt  got  it,  that  was  the  end  of  any  discussion.  We 
never  had  discussions  in  the  caucus  after  that.  Nobody  cared  about 
anything.  It  was  just  over.  It  was  just  the  power. 

Well,  Chappie  becomes  caucus  chair,  doesn’t  he? 

Yes.  And  then  they  tried  to  make  an  appeasement,  but  that  was  the  way 
they  did  it,  making  an  appeasement  out  of  it.  So  that  was  Lanterman’s 
little  speech.  That’s  my  memory  of  it  all. 

That’s  fascinating. 

Fascinating  how  it  works,  because  it  means  a  lot  at  one  point  and  means  so 
little  in  another  sense. 

How  did  McCarthy  deal  with  you  guys  during  this  period? 

Obviously,  1  was  one  of  the  insiders  because  I  helped  put  the  thing 
together.  I  don’t  recall,  but  I  mean,  they  were  having  so  many  internal 
battles.  [For  example,  W axman-Bermam 1  Everything  was  happening 
around  them. 


1  Henry  Waxinan  and  Howard  Berman  are  two  powerful  Democratic  Assemblymen  from  Los  Angeles  who 
worked  closely  together. 
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One  of  the  things  I  tell  Johnny  Burton,  I  mentioned  to  you,  “You’ve 
got  to  worry  about  having  too  many  folks,  baby.”  It’s  better  to  be  close 
and  have  something  to  fight  around  than  to  have  so  much  power.  It’s  what 
happened  to  Willie  and  what  happened  to  Leo.  You  get  so  many,  then  you 
don’t  know  what  the  hell  to  do  with  them  all. 

Right.  And  then  you  get  into  the  kind  of  fights. 

Berman-Waxman  fights.  Everybody  starts  splitting  off.  And  this  is  more 
what  the  term  limits  is  going  to  bring.  In  those  days,  those  guys  were  all 
starting  to  scramble  for  reapportionment,  and  who’s  going  to  go  to 
Congress,  and  who’s  going  to  do  this,  and  who’s  going  to  do  that? 

Leo  came  to  me  after  that  and  wanted  me  to  have  a  chairmanship, 
and  so  1  took  the  Welfare  chairmanship  and  then  went  to  the  Criminal 
Justice  Committee. 

There  was  a  time  that  you  flirted  with  changing  parties. 

Seventy-four.  That  was  Eli  Setencich. 

Right.  What  was  that  all  about? 

That  was  the  second  visit  to  Jamaica,  I  think.  I  was  being  touted.  I  mean, 

I  started  falling  in  love  with  myself  a  lot,  I  think  the  applause,  and  I  was 
sort  of  at  the  height,  and  I  was  this  and  I  could  do  no  wrong.  And  so  Eli, 
who  was  a  pretty  liberal,  I  think,  reporter,  kept  arguing.  When  I’d  come 
down  to  have  these  little  chit  chats,  he  kept  saying,  “Have  you  ever 
thought  about  it?”  Well,  I’d  thought  about  it  but  very,  very  little  and 
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hadn’t  given  it  enough  thought  to  do  any  research,  because  by  the  time  we 
had  this  conversation,  it  was  already  past  the  period  of  time  in  which  you 
had  to  file. 

Sixty  days  before— 

No,  a  year.  You  had  to  change  registrations  by  a  year  so  you  could  be  on 
the  right  party,  and  this  was  like  sixty  days  later  than  that.  I  was  sixty 
days  late.  And  I  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  the  reaction  would  be.”  By  this 
time  I  was  believing  nothing  could  hurt  me. 

So  he  said,  “Do  you  want  to  run  it  up  the  flagpole?”  I  always  use 
that  expression,  run  it  up  the  flagpole.  So  we  ran  it  up  the  flagpole. 

You  let  him  write  about  it. 

I  let  him  put  it  in  one  of  his  little  columns  and  say  something  about  the 
fact  that  Maddy  is  frustrated,  he’s  got  all  these  options,  his  close  friend  is 
Bob  Moretti.  I  think  he  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  inner  circle  and  that 
Maddy  was  a  natural  for  the  inner  circle  and  so  on. 

Oh,  then  all  hell  broke  loose  in  the  papers.  Some  Democrats  wanted 
me,  were  welcoming  me  with  open  arms.  Republicans  didn’t  want  me, 
they  wanted  to  kick  me  out,  what  a  traitor  and  so  on.  Well,  then  it  takes 
about  two  hours  after  the  whole  thing’s  over  to  find  out  that  I  can’t  do  it 
anyway. 

You  didn’t  know  that  to  begin  with? 

No.  When  I  said  it  I  didn’t  know  it.  I’ll  admit  that  now.  I  don’t  think  I 
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So  lo  and  behold,  I  made  sort  of  a  Minnesota  governor  move1  by 
making  a  stupid  statement  but  no  way  to  get  out. 

So  then  a  fight  did  occur  and  I  think  I  finessed  it  as  best  I  could  on 
the  basis  that  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  what  was  best  for  my  constituents, 
I’ve  always  run  on  that  issue,  and  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  every  way  I 
possibly  could.  Back  home  at  the  Capitol  it  didn’t  make  much  of  a 
difference.  They  just  sort  of  laughed  about  it.  As  they  said,  “You  stepped 
on  your  tongue,  Maddy,”  or  “Stepped  on  your  lip,”  or  whatever, 

SENEY:  You  were  reported  to  be  agonizing  over  here  you  have  this  Democratic 

district  and  how  do  I  represent  all  these  Democrats? 

MADDY :  That  was  the  spin. 

SENEY :  That  was  a  spin? 

MADDY :  Yes.  I  mean,  I  had  to  say  something  because  1  got  trapped. 

I’ve  always  been  more  a  Republican.  Every  bone  in  my  body  I’m 
far  more  Republican  than  I  am  a  Democrat,  in  most  cases.  Although,  on 
civil  liberties  and  civil  rights,  I  certainly  was  much  more  liberal  or 
moderate  than  most  Republicans.  But  economically  and  all  the  things  that 
I  think  really  matter  in  life  I  far  much  more  belong  in  the  Republican 
Party. 

1  Here,  Senator  Maddy  makes  reference  to  the  habit  of  the  current  governor  of  Minnesota,  Jesse  Ventura,  of 
saying  things  he  later  regrets. 
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Later  on  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  what  I  was  really  going  to  say  to 
this  dilemma  and  then  the  fight  began  internally  within  the  parties  --  who 
was  going  to  do  this  --  and  Republicans  threatened  to  challenge  me  and 
send  somebody  in. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  it  just  kind  of  blew  over.  Number  one, 
they  couldn’t  win  the  seat,  and  I  told  them  that.  I  said,  “You  couldn’t  win 
the  seat  without  me.” 

You’re  the  only  winner. 

I  said,  “I’m  the  only  winner.  So  if  you  get  lucky  and  beat  me  in  the 
primary. . .”  I  think  I  made  a  promise  to  them:  “I  will  promise  you  I  won’t 
spend  one  dime.  I’ll  just  see  if  you  can  beat  me.  If  you  beat  me,  fine,  then 
you  can  go  and  try  to  win  the  seat.”  And  I  think  I’d  been  a  threat.  I  said, 
“But  if  I  do  this  and  you  do  run  somebody  against  me,  from  this  day 
forward  I  never  want  to  have  to  take  any  of  your  phone  calls  again.”  I  was 
brash  then  too  and  I’ve  got  my  own  style.  And  so  we  went  through  that 
little  thing. 

But  that’s  an  Eli  deal.  Setencich  always  laughs  about  that  one.  But 
that  was  one  of  those  little  casual  conversations,  a  lesson  in  life.  Before 
you  make  a  statement  like  that,  you’d  better  know  what  you’re  talking 
about.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  made  a  similar  one  since. 

Well,  there  were  a  number  of  clippings. 

Oh,  it  was  played  by  the  Bee.  They  played  it  up  and  down.  And  then  it 
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got  some  state  coverage. 

Right.  It  was  in  the  L.A.  Times. 

Sure,  it  got  plenty. 

This  was  serious  stuff. 

Yes,  it  was  a  serious  mistake.  It  was  serious  dumb  move  on  Maddy’s  part. 
Well,  you  know,  I  have  to  say,  in  reading  it  from  my  point  of  view  rather 
than  living  it  as  you  did,  it  didn’t  look  so  stupid,  for  whatever  comfort  that 
may  bring  to  you.  You  did  very  well  with  it. 

With  the  spin.  When  we  got  finished  with  it,  when  I  think  back— 

Did  it  strengthen  your  position  even  maybe? 

Oh,  I  think  it  enhanced  it  me  as  a  quoted  independent,  and  the  image  that  I 
ultimately  developed  around  me  was  that  I  was  thinking  about  these 
things.  From  a  very  practical  point  of  view,  vis-a-vis  Fresno  and  the 
people  I  represented,  there  was  no  doubt  with  the  way  I  was  moving,  and 
the  things  that  were  happening  to  me  in  the  Legislature,  for  whatever 
reason,  I  have  been  a  very  powerful  —  I  would  have  been  right  there  with 
Bobby  [Moretti].  Even  I  would  have  had  to  have  a  key  chairmanship. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  status  would  be  much  enhanced. 
Who  know  what  would  have  happened?  There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that,  bingo,  I  would  have  been  a  much  more  powerful  legislator.  So  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  true  in  that  sense,  it  was  true. 

Did  you  talk  to  Moretti  at  all  about  this  before  it  came  out? 
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No. 

What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Just  laughed.  Stupid,  you  know? 

He  knew  it  was  a  blunder. 

He  knew  it  was  a  blunder,  sure. 

But  again,  from  the  point  of  view  of  when  you  read  the  news  clippings  of 
it,  it  was  handled  very  well,  1  thought. 

It  was  one  of  those  lucky  ones  that  you  face  in  life  and  slip  over  and  get 
out  from  under. 

Did  you  hear  from  Reagan’s  people  at  all  about  this? 

No. 

He  would  have  been  gone,  I  guess,  by  this  time. 

Yes,  he  was  gone.  When  he  left,  he  left.  Well,  he  came  back  in  ’76, 
starting  to  rally  support  for  the  race  against  [U.S.  President]  Gerald 
Fordand  so  on,  and  as  I  said,  I  was  one  of  the  early  guys  on  his  team,  just 
out  of  pure  admiration  for  Ronald  Reagan. 

Well,  let’s  talk  about  him  a  little  bit,  because  you  said  the  last  time,  when 
he  came  into  your  district  in  ’70,  he  raised  money  for  you  and. . .? 

Earl  Smittcamp. 

Smittcamp,  right,  the  Senate  candidate.  Unbeknownst  to  you  they  had 
held  a  fundraiser  in  the  morning  that  had  shaken  loose  a  lot  more  change. 
Yes,  ripped  off  all  the  money,  which  I  guess  was  typical.  We  didn’t  know 
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it  at  the  time,  but  it  was  typical.  I  found  out  through  somebody  who 
leaked  it  to  me. 

What  was  your  relationship  like  with  Reagan? 

When  I  came,  I  spent  four  years  with  him.  I  probably  had  one  private 
meeting  with  him  over  a  bill  that  had  to  do  with  the  Highway  Patrol.  The 
Highway  Patrol  have  always  given  me  some  credit  because  I  had  the  law 
passed  that  said  that  their  salaries  would  be  based  on  the  median  salary  of 
the  five  highest  law  enforcement  forces  in  the  state. 

San  Diego,  L.A.  They  named  them,  right. 

Whatever  the  five.  And  so  that  was  a  huge  move.  They  didn’t  get  the  pay 
raise  right  away  but  they’d  been  able  to  point  to  it  for  years. 

How  did  that  bill  come  about,  by  the  way? 

The  Highway  Patrol  people  came  to  me  and  said,  “Would  you  make  a  run 
at  this?”  And  how  I  got  it  through  I’ll  never  know. 

Well,  fudge  Garibaldi  used  to  lobby  for  them. 

You’re  absolutely  right. 

Do  you  believe  he  had  a  hand  in  that? 

It  could  have  been  the  judge.  I  hadn’t  even  thought  about  that.  I  could 
have  been  the  judge  that  gave  it  to  me. 

But  the  one  private  meeting  --  the  Reagan  people  would  never  let 
you  see  the  Governor  without  having  plenty  of  staff.  How  I  did  it,  I  can’t 
remember  who  the  staffer  was  --  it  was  not  George  Steffes  because  he  told 
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me  it  was  not  him,  but  there  was  another  guy  from  down  in  San  Diego 
who  was  one  of  his  key  guys. 

Anyway,  I  had  a  moment  or  two  with  the  Governor.  It  was  one  of 
those  that  are  impressive  moments.  I  laid  it  all  out.  It  was  little  bit  like 
we’re  talking  about  my  rational  therapeutics  and  my  chemotherapy 
treatment.  “It  just  made  so  much  sense  to  me  that  if  we’re  going  to  have 
the  best  law  enforcement  team  in  the  country,  Governor,  that  they  should 
be  paid  at  least  the  median.  I’m  not  talking  about  the  high,  I’m  talking 
about  the  median  salary  of  the  other  five  largest  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  state.” 

And  he  just  looked  at  me  and  agreed.  It  did  make  sense.  Why  not? 
Why  shouldn’t  we?  So  we  set  a  standard,  and  sure  you  ought  to  negotiate 
it,  but  why  not  have  a  floor?  And  so  he  agreed.  And  that  was  one  of  the 
few  times  that  I  ever-- 
Just  the  two  of  you. 

Yes,  just  the  two  of  us.  Bingo,  they  came  in  and  got  him  right  out  of 
there,  because  you  only  got  fifteen  minutes  with  him.  He  had  his  time 
schedule  so  set  that  you  couldn’t  get  around  it.  I  think  it’s  the  only  time  I 
ever  asked  to  go  down  privately  on  some  bill. 

So  it  was  a  big  feather  in  my  cap,  again,  because  they  endorsed  me 
for  Governor,  the  Highway  Patrol  did,  in  ’78. 

Yes,  they  had  nice  things  to  say  about  you  in  their  newsletter. 
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Oh,  terrific  newsletter  that  was  published  everywhere.  That  thing  went 
around  the  block. 

And  you  had  done  other  things.  You  had  sponsored  legislation  to  pay  for 
their  bullet-proof  vests. 

I  did  a  lot  of  things  for  the  Highway  Patrol.  I  was  a  strong  law 
enforcement  guy.  I  had  been  an  air  police  cop. 

And  Reagan  himself.  Of  course,  for  me,  not  having  had  a  broad 
range  of  experience  -  I  told  you,  coming  up  here  for  the  inaugural  and 
seeing  that  inaugural  ceremony  with  all  those  movie  stars  and  then  just 
being  in  his  presence  when  he  would  invite  us  to  his  home  a  few  times.  I 
mean,  those  times  were  minimal,  once  or  twice,  but  those  were  heady 
days. 

Give  us  a  sense  of  what  he  was  like  in  that  setting. 

Just  everything  ever  written  about  him.  I  mean,  I’m  interested  in  this  new 
biography  because  this  new  biography,  I  guess,  is  tainted,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

Controversial. 

But  the  part  about  him  that  never  seems  to  change  is  what  kind  of  an  all- 
around  human  being  he  was,  that  he  was  so  open  and  so  straightforward, 
and  he  loved  to  sit  around  and  tell  stories.  And  he  had  a  horrible  memory. 
The  same  ten  people  could  walk  in  allegedly  to  see  him  ten  times  in  one 
day  and  he  wouldn’t  remember  your  name  ever.  But  he  would  have  the 
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parties  out  at  the  house,  and  Nancy  monitored  them  very  carefully.  When 
nine  o’clock  came,  or  whatever  lime  it  was,  man,  you’re  out  of  there.  But 
he  loved  to  sit  around  and  tell  stories,  and  a  lot  of  it  was  Hollywood 
stories.  The  things  where  I  can  relate  to  regaling  and  going  home  and 
talking  to  some  political  guys,  hacks  who  loved  politics,  and  throw  a  little 
inside  stuff,  all  of  us  had  the  lure  of  Hollywood.  He  could  tell  a  story  like 
nobody  could  possibly  tell  a  story.  At  least  I  was  impressed  that  way. 

I  liked  his  commonsense.  I  mean,  he  really  did  have  a  sense  of  what 
I  felt  were  ~  the  way  when  you  and  I  discuss  an  issue:  what  made  sense, 
what  was  right.  And  I  never,  ever  saw  any  slips  in  terms  of  racism, 
discrimination,  any  of  those  things.  In  contrast  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
you  have  nothing  but  tapes  and  stuff  about  how  he  really  grew  up  as  a 
Texan  and  believed  that  way,  but  you  don’t  have  anything  ever  said  about 
Ronald  Reagan  ever  making,  that  I  know  of,  of  any  of  those  kinds  of 
statements  or  notions  about  women  or  anybody.  He  was  just  extremely 
careful.  But  that’s  the  way  he  came  across.  I  mean,  I  admired  him  as  a 
human  being. 

And  then  as  things  go  in  life,  in  ’76  when  he  accepted  our  offer  to 
help,  then  that  was  the  first  time  you  felt,  well,  I  am  getting  a  little  closer 
to  that  inner  circle.  When  I  got  married  the  second  time  and  we  went 
back,  I  took  Norma  [Foster]  back,  I  got  right  in.  I  went  in  and  sat  down  in 
the  Oval  Office,  we  sat  down  in  the  Oval  Office,  and  he  was  just  as  good 
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as  gold, 

SENEY :  That  must  kind  of  take  your  breath  away,  I  would  think. 

MADDY :  Are  you  kidding?  This  woman  from  Modesto,  it  really  took  her  breath 

away.  She  never  thought  she’d  be  quite  in  the  same  court. 

And  the  last  great  story  was  that  in  his  last  days  in  office  as 
President,  I  get  a  phone  call.  It  was  the  Minority  Leader.  And  they  said, 
“The  President  is  having  an  event  back  in  Washington.”  I  can’t  remember 
if  it  was  the  last  month,  but  whatever  it  was,  and  I  said,  “No,  I  regret. . .” 
And  I  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  go  back  to  one  of  those. . .”  a  thousand  of, 
you  know,  my  closest  friends. 

The  next  day  I  got  a  second  phone  call  and  they  said,  “They  want  to 
talk  to  you.  They  said  they’re  not  sure  that  you  understood,  that  you’re 
actually  going  to  regret  this  thing.”  I  got  on  the  phone  and  she  said,  “The 
President’s  only  invited  17  of  you.”  Or  whatever  number  of  seats,  She 
said,  “You’re  going  to  be  sitting  in  the  Cabinet  Room,  at  the  seats  of  the 
Cabinet.  And  the  President  would  like  to  speak  about  reapportionment .” 

It  had  to  be  in  the  ’90s,  I  guess,  going  into  the  ’90s.  “And  there’s  only  this 
short  number  and  you  were  the  only  one  out  of  the  17  leaders  that  he’s 
chosen  around  the  country  not  to  be  there.” 

I  said,  ‘Til  be  there.” 

So  we  go  back,  and  sure  enough,  they  had  Republican  leaders  from 


around  the  country.  I  think  there  was  no  more  than  20.  It  had  to  be 
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something  like  17.  And  we  sat  around  and  he  gave  some  opening 
statements,  and  then  he  kind  of  went  around  the  room  and  they  had  brief 
chats  with  him,  and  the  subject  matter  was  reapportionment  and  how  we 
all  should  work  together  to  get  the  reapportionment  throughout  the  states 
consolidated  so  that  we  would  work— 

SENEY :  That’s  interesting,  isn’t  it,  for  him? 

MADDY :  Very  interesting  for  him,  yes.  That  we  would  do  this  on  behalf  of  the 

Party  in  order  to  strengthen  ourselves  across  the  nation,  that  we  all  should 
work  together. 

And  so  when  it  got  to  my  turn  —  we’re  going  around  and  I’m  sitting 
over  here  to  the  left  of  him;  they  started  this  way  and  went  around  —  and  1 
said,  “Well,  Governor,  I  remember  1971,”  and  he  was  prepped. 

He  says,  “Oh,  how  about  ’72  and  ’73,  Ken?”  And  he  goes  right  in 
and  we  have  the  longest  dialogue,  because  we  had  that  memorable  fight 
with  him  coming  in. 

I  said,  “Do  you  remember  that  three  o’clock  in  the  morning?”  I 
don’t  know  if  he  did  or  not,  but  I’ll  tell  you,  we  regaled  these  guys  on 
reappo  stories,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  At  that  time  I  was  spinning  over 
and  I  said,  “But  you  held  tough  for  us.”  I  said,  “I  was  going  to  be  one  of 
the  guys  that  was  going  to  be  nailed  but  you  stuck  with  the  Party  and  we 
went  to  court.”  It  was  marvelous.  I  mean,  God,  if  I  had  missed  that,  I 


would  have  shot  myself  now. 
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Really?  Incredible.  Was  Paul  Laxalt  there?  Do  you  remember? 

I  know  Paul  Laxalt  very  well.  Paul  was  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

1  would  think  he  might  —  he  was  a  very  good  Party  chairman  and  the  one 
to  get  Reagan  to  do  this. 

He  might  have  been  there.  He  might  have  been  there  at  that  time.  It’s  the 
kind  of  thing  Paul  would  do. 

I  think  so. 

It  was  a  move  that  I’d  be  doing  right  now,  frankly,  if  they  were  in  charge. 
But  they’re  not  in  charge,  of  course,  but  that’s  what  Clinton  ought  to  be 
doing. 

Well,  I  think  the  Republicans  have  always  been  better  at  this  than  the 
Democrats,  looking  ahead  and  thinking  ahead. 

And  doing  some  of  these  things. 

Yes. 

We  were.  At  that  point  in  time,  that  was  a  smooth  move  because  there 
was  so  much. 

I  looked  back  and  we  were  looking  at  the  number  of  states  that  we 
controlled,  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor,  in  1980 
versus  today.  The  Republicans  have  picked  up  nine  states  in  the  nation  in 
which  we  have  controlled  both  Houses  and  the  Governor,  and  the 
Democrats  have  lost  nine  states.  People  talk  about  the  Republicans  are  in 


trouble  on  a  nationwide  basis.  We’re  in  trouble  in  California  because  we 
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lost  California,  the  number  one  state,  but  we  have  nine  other  states  in 
which  we’ve  taken  control.  And  so  having  control  of  reappo  is  a  huge 
forerunner  for  the  year  2000. 

And  the  congressional  Republicans  have  been  very  active. 

Very  active.  [Congressman]  Bill  Thomas,  my  pal,  has  screwed  up  on  this 
stupid  initiative1  here,  I  think,  in  terms  of  trying  to  cut  our  pay  and  making 
us  the  fall  guys,  but  he  won’t  get  any  support  and  he  won’t  go  anywhere. 
People  don’t  care  about  it.  I  think  the  hook  is  that  pay  cut  for  the 
legislators. 

That’s  the  only  thing  he’s  trying  to  run  on. 

And  this  is  your  old  friend. 

That’s  Bill,  the  same  old  Bill.  We  still  fight  and  argue. 

What  did  you  think  of  Reagan  as  Governor? 

I  thought  that  he  did  many  things  better  than  most.  Certainly  the  three 
after  him.  Number  one,  I  think  that  being  a  citizen  he  really  believed  it,  he 
thought  he  could  bring  in  the  big  guys  of  business  and  change  things. 
There’s  probably  a  mix  between  that  and  what  has  followed  because  most 
of  the  guys  who  have  followed  him  was  Jerry  Brown  brought  in  a  lot  of 
radicals,  our  other  two  Republicans  brought  in  a  mix  of  business  but  a  lot 
of  bureaucrats,  and  Gray  [Davis]  is  kind  of  bringing  in,  I  think,  mostly 


The  California  State  Supreme  Court  removed  this  initiative,  Proposition  30,  from  the  March  2000  ballot 
on  the  grounds  that  it  violated  the  constitutional  prohibition  against  including  more  than  one  subject. 
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bureaucrats,  you  know,  government  pros. 

And  keeping  a  very  tight  rein  himself. 

And  keeping  a  very  tight  rein.  I  found  that  Reagan  —  maybe  it  was 
because  of  not  being  a  person  who  zeroed  in,  and  no  doubt  that  Gray 
Davis  is  a  policy  wonk  and  stays  on  that.  Pete  Wilson,  unbelievable 
policy  wonk.  Jerry  Brown,  no  policy  wonk  at  all.  Duke,  someplace  in 
between.  Reagan  didn’t  care  at  all.  But  if  he  [Reagan]  picked  you,  Don, 
as  being  in  charge  of  Health  and  Welfare,  he  also  was  pretty  goddang  sure 
that  you  were  going  to  get  your  view  heard  and  understood,  and  if  it 
sounds  right,  he  was  probably  going  to  let  you  win  on  the  fight,  unless  it 
was  something  he  clearly  didn’t  understand  or  didn’t  want  to  follow.  In 
other  words,  he  delegated  authority,  which  is  the  only  way  I  think  you  can 
run  a  shop  this  big.  I  don’t  know  how  you  can  run  a  shop  so  narrowly  that 
has  so  many  issues  out  there.  And  so  he  counted  on  people  and  did  a  good 
job  that  way. 

Whatever  this  phenomena  that  they’re  writing  about,  trying  to 
understand  who  he  is,  he  did  have  a  basic  good  commonsense:  What’s 
best  for  mankind?  Which  I  think  everybody  really  has  in  their  heart,  but 
he  just  lived  it.  And  to  the  extent  that  he  tried  to  be  the  Governor  and  do 
those  things,  delegate  the  authority,  I  think  he  did  a  good  job. 

Why  don’t  we  leave  it  there,  Senator? 

Okay,  good.  [End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 
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[Session  5,  October  8,  1999] 

[Being  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY:  Senator,  there  were  some  things  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  ’71-72 

reapportionment,  which  I  think  is  an  important  issue,  because  if  we  go 
back  to  the  ’60  reapportionment,  that  the  Democrats  controlled 
completely.  And  the  Republicans  felt  they  had  done  a  job  on  them.  That 
is,  that  Democrats  had  written  it  their  way.  Again,  in  ’67  it  was  also  the 
feeling, 

MADDY;  Correct. 

SENEY :  So  there  was,  I  would  think,  this  kind  of  residue  of  resentment  and 

animosity  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans.  Was  there  underlying  that  ’71 
reapportionment? 

SENEY :  Number  one,  I  think  for  the  insiders,  for  people  that  are  in  the  politics  and 

people  who  had  been  around,  there’s  nothing  more  fearful  and  there’s 
nothing  more  frightening  than  the  reapportionment.  The  public  doesn’t 
understand  it,  but  it  is  no  doubt  that  reapportionment  dictates,  if  you  will, 
the  next  decade’s  policy,  generally  speaking,  for  the  State  of  California. 

So  insiders  all  know  what’s  going  on. 

Traditionally,  the  Republican  Party  had  gone  through  two  big  ones  in 
which  reapportionment  had  just  wiped  us  out,  in  the  sense  they  drew  seats 
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that  there  was  no  possible  way  we  could  ever  win  some  of  those  seals. 
Plus  the  fact  that  the  sophistication  and  the  ability,  even  in  the  ’70s,  had 
increased  so  many-fold  that  we  now  had  the  ability  of  computers  and  so 
on  to  assist  us,  as  well  as  other  machines  that  could  draw  lines.  So  instead 
of  sitting  there  counting  up  census  tracks  and  various  things,  trying  to  add 
up  the  number  of  people  in  your  district,  you  just  put  it  in  a  computer  and, 
bingo,  out  comes  the  number  of  places  and  you  just  move  your  pencil 
around. 

I  remember  Jerry  Lewis  was  in  charge  of  ours,  and  the  first  time  I 
visited  him  he  had  a  motel  rented  down  near  the  border  of  Mexico  and  in 
there  was  a  computer.  This  is  all  high  secret  stuff. 

Well,  that’s  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  It  must  have  been. 

Oh,  high  secret  stuff,  hush,  hush,  and  you  came  down  there,  and  Jerry  had 
some  sort  of  rinky-dink  thing  that  he  could  draw  lines  over  seats  and  then 
that  would  configure  the  district. 

That  would  have  been  very  sophisticated. 

Oh  yes,  very  sophisticated  at  the  time.  It  would  tell  you  the  number  of 
people.  Mostly  it  was  very  fundamental  stuff:  who  was  registered 
Democrat,  who  was  registered  Republican,  and  where  the  lines  were  on 
the  district.  But  it  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  1 971-72  battle,  was 


to  try  to  gel  a  seal. 

Now,  if  you  noticed,  most  of  the  inclination  was  if  we  could  settle 
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Assembly  seat  completely  surrounding  me  was  held  by  Ernie  Mobley.  He 
was  completely  surrounded  by  people  that  were  not  going  to  give  him  any 
breaks.  In  other  words,  the  logical  way  says,  ‘How  do  wc  help  Maddy, 
who’s  sitting  here  in  this  horrible  district  in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Fresno 
while  he’s  totally  surrounded  by  Mobley?  So  let’s  give  Mobley  some 
Republicans  from  someplace,  that  way  Mobley  can  give  Maddy  some 
Republicans  and  we  can  move  some  Democrats’  —  in  other  words,  just 
start  moving  the  lines 

around  —  ‘and  even  though  we  won’t  affect  more  than  three  or  four  people 
in  the  Assembly,  we  will  equalize  things  a  little  bit;  at  least  give  Maddy  a 
breath.’  In  other  words,  ‘From  going  down  to  be  down  below  30,  let’s  get 
him  up  to  maybe  30  percent  because  he  can’t  win  that  one  anyway.’ 

I  think  it  got  so  insider  politics  that  it  just  lost  all  of  its  rationality,  as 
I  think  back  on  it  in  particular.  Obviously,  I  was  struggling  too.  I  was 
trying  to  figure  out  how  in  the  world  would  there  be  a  way  that  I  could 
help  minimize  the  job  that  I  had  ahead  of  me,  which  was  trying  to  get 
reelected. 

Sec,  I  had  won  in  a  race  in  which  there  was  something  like  ten  or 
eleven  people  running  against  me.  Every  notable  Democrat  ran  in  the 
Assembly  seat  against  me  who  had  any  kind  of  a  name  ID  in  Fresno 
whatsoever.  Pat  Camaroda  won  it  in  the  primary  in  1970  because  of,  I 
will  call  it,  pure  luck.  We  ran  a  good  campaign,  but  he  was  the  only  kind 
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of  conservative  member  of  the  city  council,  conservative  member  of  that 
ten  or  eleven,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  are  moderates  or  liberals:  a  couple 
former  legislators,  guys  who  had  top  qualifications  but  were  always  sort  of 
identified  in  their  voting  record  as  liberal;  another  councilman  or 
supervisor;  Hermina  Strauss,  who  was  a  very  notable  woman  in  town  who 
was  a  liberal  do-gooder  sort  of  thing,  and  so  I  just  backed  in.  I  back  in  and 
they  all  blamed  it  on  Pat  Camaroda:  Anybody  could  have  beaten 
Camaroda. 

The  logical  guy  to  run  against  me  was  a  guy  named  Mark  Stefano. 
Who  was  defeated  the  next  time  by  Alex  Brown. 

That’s  where  luck  starts  rolling  in,  because  Alex  Brown,  who’s 
unemployed  —  and  I  just  quote  Johnny  Burton.  John  Burton  used  to  say, 
“Alex  spent  most  of  his  day  trying  to  figure  out  that  stuff  that  he  was 
smoking  was  going  to  get  him  around  the  precincts.” 

But  a  nice  enough  guy.  I  think  he  was  an  heir  of  that  name.  I  mean, 
it  did  have  some  connection  with  that  bank  name,  the  Alex  Brown  bank. 

I  was  going  to  ask  that,  the  Bank  of  Alex  Brown,  yes. 

Yes,  I  think  he  had  some  connection.  But  here’s  an  unemployed  student 
who  gets  into  the  race  with  little  or  no  money,  he  knocks  off  Mark  Stefano 
who  looks  like  a  cinch— 

The  city  councilman. 

City  councilman,  who  was  well  known.  And  Mark  was  a  good  friend  of 
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mine,  a  lawyer. 

SENEY :  And  had  the  Democratic  Party  support  behind  him. 

SENEY:  Totally  lined  up.  Upset.  A  big  upset.  And  so  Maddy  ends  up  with  a 

Democratic  Party  that’s  kind  of  fractured.  But  in  the  meantime  we’re 
trying  to  make  a  deal.  And  we  were  trying  to  make  a  deal,  there’s  no 
doubt.  And  I  think  at  some  point  in  there  the  deal  was  roughly  42-38  or 
41- 
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Right.  I’ve  got  Monagan’s  memorandum  here,  Number  5,  Personal  and 
Confidential,  where  he  says  —  this  is  dated  December  15,  1971 1  —  “There 
appears  to  be  no- 

See,  that’s  all  the  way  down  in  December;  we’d  gone  through  the  whole 
year.  See,  we’re  still  in  session  in  fact. 

And  you’ve  got  to  get  these  lines  drawn,  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
said,  by  February  16th,  17th? 

Because  it  was  filing  time. 

That’s  right.  Because  you  had  to  get  the  primary  boundaries  drawn  up  for 
the  election  in  June.  And  he  says,  “For  a  long  time  there  is  no  barrier  to 
our  reaching  an  acceptable  42-38  plan  if  reason  would  prevail,”  and  then 
he  talks  about  Jerry  Lewis  taking  care  of  these  matters  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 


1  See  Senator  Maddy’s  papers  housed  in  the  Kenneth  L.  Maddy  Institute  of  Politics  at  Fresno  State 
University. 
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And  where  it  actually  happened  at  that  point  in  time  was  that  we  had  an 
upset  in  that  Richard  Alatorre-Bill  Brophy  seat,  and  Bill  Brophy,  a 
Republican  from  downtown  Los  Angeles,  knocks  off  Richard  Alatorre  in  a 
Latino  seat.  I  think  the  figures  are  right  that  I  still  had  more  of  a 
Democratic  registration,  but  nobody  in  the  world  would  ever  have 
expected  that. 

And  so  then  suddenly,  we,  as  we  say  in  the  racing  industry,  get  the 
bit  in  our  teeth,  get  a  little  cocky,  it’s  40-40  or  not,  and  so  we  were  almost 
becoming  immediately  into  a  mode  that  we’re  not  going  to— 

Because  you  think  you  see  a  trend  there. 

Yes.  We  said  what  the  heck,  the  Republicans  may  win  this  thing  and  we 
maybe  can  get  back  on.  It  was  Reagan’s  second  election.  I  mean,  we  had 
a  big  team  in  California.  Reagan  ran  as  a  team  in  ’70,  which  is  a  rare,  rare 
circumstance,  and  God  bless  him,  old  [Jim]  Flournoy,  who  was  the  only 
black  on  the  team,  was  the  only  one  beat.  Part,  I  think,  because  of  Jerry 
Brown  and  part  because,  again,  when  they  want  to  knock  Republicans,  we 
were  a  little  far  out  in  front  in  terms  of  having  a  statewide  candidate 
happened  to  be  a  black,  and  Reagan  ran  as  a  team. 

Flournoy’s  first  name  was—? 

Jim. 

Jim,  that’s  right.  Because  there’s  a  Houston  Flournoy  who  was  quite 


another  person. 
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Right.  There  were  two  Flournoys,  and  Jim  always  had  to  make  sure  of  the 
photos  that  were  running.  They  were  concerned  about  that. 

Because  he  [Houston  I.  Flournoy]  was  State  Controller  and  had  run  for 
Governor. 

Political  fact  of  life. 

Reagan  ran  the  good  race  for  California.  Ivy  Baker  Priest.  We  had 
some  good  candidates  out  there. 

She  was  Treasurer. 

Yes.  So  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  we  ran  all  the  right  things  and  people 
began  to  think  we  could  win  this  thing  so  why  give,  because  we  had 
(quote)  “the  Supreme  Court.”  As  I  say,  I  was  a  little  mixed.  Logic  tells  me 
that  the  Democrats  should  have  said  ‘Let  Maddy  run.  That’s  the  best  thing 
in  the  world.  We’ve  been  winning  that  seat  forever.’ 

But  I  have  to  tell  you,  I  was  really  at  the  top  of  my  popularity.  The 
Democrats  used  to  complain  about  how  the  Bee  gave  me  help  and  so  on, 
but  what  it  was,  number  one,  I  worked  harder  than  all  the  rest  of  them 
because  there  were  few  Republicans  who  held  the  seats.  So  I  was  out  at 
everything  and  I  enjoyed  it,  and  they  were  just  reporting.  They  wrote 
stories.  When  you  went  out  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  you  could  gel  a  little 
story.  You  could  get  a  little  press  clip.  Nowadays  there’s  no  way  in  the 
world  [that  would  happen].  You  can  walk  from  now  until  Doomsday  and 
these  reporters  and  local  newspapers  will  not  cover  you  unless  you  really 
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have  something  to  say  or  do  something  outlandish.  The  paper  will  analyze 
democracy  and  what’s  going  on.  That’s  certainly  one  of  the  things  that  is 
going  on.  How  much  obligation  they  have  is  another  question.  But  I  was 
in  my  heyday  and  they  would  have  had  trouble  obviously. 

Did  they  do  polling  in  your  district  in  the  32nd? 

We  did  very,  very  little  polling. 

I’m  talking  about  the  Democrats.  Would  they  have  gone  in  and  seen  how 
strong  you  were  and  made  the  judgment  to  alter  the  boundary  lines  rather 
than  roll  the  dice? 

Don,  my  only  guess  would  be,  and  it  would  be  a  guess,  is  that  we  didn’t 
spend  a  lot  of  money  on  polling  and  stuff  of  that  nature  in  those  days. 

You  know,  when  you  think  about  these  campaigns  we  were  running  for 
fifteen,  sixteen,  twenty  thousand  bucks,  we  waste  that  much  -  I  mean,  a 
guy  walks  in  the  room  now  and  the  first  thing  you  do  is  you  spend  fifteen, 
twenty  thousand  just  to  see  where  he  stands  on  the  scale  of  things.  You 
know,  here’s  a  guy  who’s  never  done  anything;  I  can  tell  where  he  stands. 
He’s  going  to  get  zero  name  ID.  But  we  didn’t  spend  the  kind  of  money 
on  that. 

You  know,  part  of  the  complication  was  the  desire  of  Henry  Waxman  to 
accommodate  Howard  Berman,  to  create  a  seat  for  him. 

Two  good  friends  of  mine.  You  know,  those  were  the  political  strength  in 
Los  Angeles  at  that  time,  the  Democrats,  the  West  Los  Angeles  Jewish 
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community,  which  was  Howard  and  Henry,  and  they,  for  young  guys, 
moved  very  quickly  into  the  power  mode  and  people  were  scared  to  death 
of  them.  They  were  scared  to  death  of  Michael  [Berman]  because  he  was- 
SENEY:  He’ s  the  political  consultant. 

MADDY :  Political  consultant  and  one  of  the  first  guys  into  the  computer  game.  So 

they  were  really  nervous  about  what  was  going  on  in  his  life. 

Then  you  had  Bobby  Moretti,  who  was  Speaker,  running  for 
Governor  [in  1974].  No  doubt,  absolutely,  an  agenda  on  his  own,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  same  as  the  agenda  for  the  caucus,  which  is 
one  of  the  things  that’s  interesting  now. 

I  was  going  to  just  inteiject.  This  Year  2000  reapportionment  here  in 
California,  somebody  ought  to  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  the  ‘70  versus 
2000.  It’s  almost  analogous  in  the  sense  that  we  have  Democratic  control 
of  both  Houses,  a  [Republican]  Governor  for  the  first  lime,  a  major 
reapportionment  effort  and  with  some  of  the  same  dynamics,  although  not 
all  the  same  dynamics. 

But  Moretti  played  a  factor  in  there;  Moretti  being  far  less  concerned 
about  whether  or  not  he  was  going  to  be  back  being  Speaker  for  a  decade. 
Totally  different  question  than  whether  I  can  do  whatever  I  need  to  do  to 


make  myself  to  look  good  for  the  Governor’s  race.  On  the  Rep  side,  we’re 
just  survival:  How  the  hell  do  we  get  back  to  where  we’ve  got  a  shot? 

And  here’s  Reagan  in  his  second  term,  popular.  Why  aren’t  we  moving 
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mountains?  Where’s  the  sweep  that  we  thought  we  would  follow  with 
Reagan  again?  At  that  time  he  was  still  popular.  You  know,  why  aren’t 
we  winning  more  seats?  Other  factors.  All  those  things  were  just  kicking 
into  place. 

But  reapportionment,  I  keep  saying  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
subjects  in  government;  if  you  get  down  to  it,  could  be  the  most 
fascinating  insider  subject,  but  the  one  that’s  least  understood,  least 
studied,  least  cared  about.  It’s  only  funny.  But  it  was  a  day-in  and  day- 
out  fun  for  me  because  I  played  around  with  it  so  much.  And  of  course,  it 
helped  me  in  later  years. 

You  must  have  learned  a  lot. 

Oh,  I  learned  a  lot. 

I  take  it  you  were  a  blank  slate  at  this  point  on  the  reapportionment  issue. 

I  knew  what  was  going  on.  I  wasn’t  a  Phil  Burton  but  certainly  in  the 
Central  Valley  you  couldn’t  tell  me  this  precinct  or  that  precinct  that  I 
didn’t  know  what  was  going  on.  And  then,  of  course,  it  helped  me  later  on 
because  I  was  reapportioned  out  again  in  the  ’80s  and  then  I  was  in  charge 
in ’90.  We  were  trying  to  do  the  same  thing:  put  together  a  package  deal 
in  the  ’90s  for  reapportionment.  So  I  have  been  involved  in  the  ’70s,  ’80s, 
and  ’90s.  Three  decades. 

There  was  an  impact  on  the  Latino  vote  on  your  district.  The  Democrats 
wanted  to  create  a  Latino  district,  if  I  have  this  right,  and  that’s  why  I 
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bring  up  the  Howard  Berman-Waxman  business.  They  wanted  a  district 
for  Berman  that  would  be  safe  in  L.A.  and  not  make  a  Latino  district  there 
and  instead  make  it  up  in  your  area. 

1  don’t  have  any  real  memory  of  that  as  to  whether  or  not  that  was  part  of 
the  play.  1  know  it’s  always  been  part  of  the  play  in  the  sense,  you  know, 
you  figure  out  numbers,  not  necessarily  where  they’re  going  to  be  located, 
if  you  can  get  rid  of  the  key  people.  And  that  was  true  in  the  ’90s  and  the 
’80s.  But  my  district  had  to  be  looked  at.  You  could  have  made  it  much 
more  Latino  and  still  a  little  bit  more  Democrat.  It  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  do  and  keep  the  hole  in  the  donut,  to  keep  the  strength  of  the 
blacks.  See,  there  was  only  like  14  precincts  that  were  someplace  between 
90  and  100  percent  Democrat.  Well,  they  were  the  gut  issue,  they  were 
the  gut  votes.  You  know,  where  they  were  paying  people  to  vote  and  so 
on,  but  the  black  vote  was  always  pretty  high. 

Did  you  have  that  suspicion  that  that  was  going  on? 

Well,  I  think  in  the  final  election  when  it  got  down  and  looked  like  I  might 
beat  him,  I  know  there  was  a  big  troop  of  people  down  there. 

This  is  in  ’70. 

Yes,  ’70.  A  lot  of  folks  voted.  But  you  never  know.  There’s  a  lot  of 
ways.  They  do  it  with  donuts  now,  they  do  it  with  all  kinds  of  things  that 
are  probably  less  than  honorable  but  not  illegal. 

What  do  you  mean  donuts? 
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Oh,  these  latest  campaigns?  Labor  elected  two  or  three  guys,  You  come 
down  and  all  precincts,  operations  and  so  on,  bring  out  the  organized 
workers  with  donuts  and  cakes  and  pies.  There  was  a  huge  fight  over  in 
Oakland.  In  fact,  when  this  Green  Party— 

[Eiihu  M.]  Harris  was  defeated. 

Yes.  Eiihu  had,  I  forget,  it  was  chicken  pie  and  all  that  stuff.  It’s  a  spin¬ 
off  of  that.  In  those  days  it  used  to  be  a  little  more  straightforward  —  give 
a  five  buck  bill. 

Well,  we’re  a  long  way  from  getting  a  job.  You  get  a  cupcake  or 
something. 

That’s  right.  So  there’s  a  little  of  that.  California,  in  my  opinion,  is 
literally  corrupt  free  in  that  sense. 

Yes,  I  would  agree. 

In  terms  of  the  broad  politics  that  we  see  in  the  South  and  the  East. 

You  know,  one  of  the  things  that  you  tried  to  do  was  you  had  some  people 
file  an  amicus  brief  in  Brown  v.  Reagan  -  this  is  Jerry  Brown.  Jerry 
Brown  wanted  the  court  to  put  into  effect  the  vetoed  bill  [in  1970]  which 
would  have  done  the  Republicans  no  good  and  the  Democrats  lots  of 
good. 

He  wanted  to  put  in  the  bill  that  they  jammed  over  us  at  the  end,  which 
was  sort  of  the  “we’re  going  to  punish  you”  bill  and  this  is  a  threat,  not  a 
compromise  bill. 
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Yes,  that’s  right.  It  wasn’t  a  42-38  bill. 

It  was  a  “we’re  going  to  screw  you”  bill. 

What  do  you  think  it  might  have  been? 

I  have  no  idea,  but  it  was  a  “we’re  going  to  screw  you”  bill.  That’s  sort  of 
where  the  philosophy  was.  They  didn’t  have  to  do  me  in  but  they  did  me. 
Well,  they  did  a  number  of  incumbents. 

There  were  a  parcel  of  them,  I  know. 

Of  course,  you  were  prominent  among  them  in  terms  of  getting  knocked 
out.  And  I  just  was  looking  at  that. 

[Assemblyman  Don  W.]  McGilvrey? 

McGilvrey  in  Santa  Barbara.  Yes,  Don  McGilvrey  was  always  on  the 
edge. 

Belotti? 

[Assemblyman  Frank  P.]  Gene  Belotti  was  always  up  north.  He  was  just 
barely  hanging  on  with  his  teeth. 

I  guess  there  were  some  Democrats  who  might  have  gotten  it  too. 

There  was  a  couple. 

[Assemblyman  Charles  J.]  Conrad  and- 
Charlie  Conrad  was  a  Republican. 

Oh,  I’m  sorry.  [Assemblyman  Floyd  L.]  Wakefield’s  also  a  Republican, 
isn’t  he? 

Floyd  was  a  Republican  right-winger. 
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I  guess  what  I’m  looking  at  here  is  an  article,  the  certain  defeat  would  be 
for  Conrad  and  Wakefield,  and  probably  for  Belotti  and  for  you  and  for 
McGilvrey. 

Charlie  was  down  amidst  of  the  Waxman-Berman  piece.  He  was  gone, 
goodbye  anyway.  But  Belotti  was  an  old  timer  up  north  and  should  have 
retired.  They  were  mostly  naturals  but  all  this  did  was  put  the  frosting  on 
the  cake.  Instead  of  really  going  after  them  to  beat  them,  let’s  go  out  there 
and  just  —  this  was  a  giveaway. 

You  entered  this  successfully  and  you  had  a  couple  of  people  do  this  for 
you,  a  Democrat  who  had  been  on  the  Central  Committee  and  a 
Republican  in  Fresno  County. 

Ultimately,  John  Shelton  became  my  law  partner.  He’s  now  deceased. 

But  he  ultimately  became  my  law  partner.  But  he  was  Democratic  County 
Chairman  at  the  time,  and  then  Larry  Wayte  had  been  one  of  my  original 
five  friends  and  who  got  me  to  campaign.  So  they  did  it  out  of  friendship 
and  also  just  out  of  indignation  of  why  mess  with  this  when  you  don’t 
have  to.  That’s  one  of  the  first  times  I  went  to  court  on  the  issue  of  what 
constitutes  the  reapportionment.  That’s  why  I  get  that  “expertise”  label 
around  me  because  I’ve  been  so  many  times.  We  argued  what  was  the 
law,  the  compactness  and  the  continuity  of  interest. 

And  looking  at  these,  what  I’ve  copied  here  are  the  three  exhibits,  the 
maps.  The  Exhibit  A  would  have  been  what  they  would  have  done  to  you. 
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B  was  one  alternative  to— 

Simplicity. 

Right.  To  bring  it  up  to  the  proper  number,  which  was,  I  think,  around 
250,000? 

Yes.  And  all  I  did  was  pick  out  where  would  be  the  best  numbers  for  me. 
Yes,  of  course.  And  you  made  it  look  nice  and  compact.  You  remember 
this. 

I  didn’t  remember  how  we  do  it.  I  would  take  Fresno  State,  which  Ernie 
[Mobley]  didn’t  really  want.  Ernie  didn’t  want  to  get  out  much  by  the 
college.  But  see,  I  didn’t  cut  out  any  blacks  or  browns  in  our  little 
compact  district  trying  to  say  ‘Look,  I’ll  be  a  good  guy  and  I  can  still  hold 
on  no  matter  what.’  Because  once  you  got  north  of  Shaw,  you  got  out  in 
what  they  called  “Maddy  country”  and  that  was  where  the  more  affluent 
lived  and  they  gave  me  such  heavy  votes. 

The  Fig  Gardens? 

Fig  Gardens,  the  old  Fig  Gardens.  Yes,  versus  in  contrast  to  what  they 
did.  You  know,  I  lived  right  in  here  someplace. 

You’re  pointing  to  kind  of  a  little  indentation  into  the  district. 

Right. 

Well,  you  had  moved.  You  and  Zenovich  had  come  up  in  the  world, 
right?  You  had  moved  your  residences. 

Not  at  this  time. 
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Not  at  this  time?  This  comes  later? 

When  I  came  to  Fresno  I  lived  at  the  comer  of  Dakota  and  Shaw  in  a  little 
$1 7,000  house,  and  I  stayed  there  until  I  ran  for  --  I’m  trying  to  think.  I 
got  in  trouble  again  because  I  re-registered  there  after  I  ran  for  Governor. 
But  I  didn’t  move  for  the  first  three  elections.  Well,  what  happened  was  I 
stayed  at  that  home.  I  never  tried  to  move  that  home  or  anything  because 
the  court  ruled  right  away  we  were  going  to  run  on  our  old  seats  [in  the 
1972  election].  So  we’re  going  ‘I’m  all  right.  I’m  in  good  shape,’  and  I 
had  no  money  to  move  anyway.  So  we’re  sitting  there  in  a  nice  house. 
Then  the  next  go-around  is  when  the  court  steps  in  and  redraws  the  lines 
and  that’s  the  famous  move  out  to  Firebaugh,  when  I  moved  out  to  the 
farm  labor  camp  in  order  to  live  within  the  district  that  they  had  drawn  for 
me.  That  was  the  subterfuge.  I  kept  the  home  but  just  went  out  and  re¬ 
registered  to  vote.  And  Shelton,  the  boys,  they  had  fun  too  because  this 
was  kind  of  a  new  law. 

I  notice  these  briefs  came  out  of  your  law  firm. 

Chinello,  Chinello  &  Maddy. 

But  I  thought  it  was  interesting  the  two  people  you  get  to  file  the  suit  are  a 
prominent  Republican  —  obviously  your  friend  you  mentioned  who’d  been 
on  the  Republican  Central  Committee  --  and  the  Democratic  County 
Chairman. 

The  coup  of  coups  was  John  Shelton,  the  Democrat.  Everybody  knew  we 
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were  close  friends,  buddies  and  contemporaries,  but  in  the  world  of 
politics  that  was  a  huge  coup, 

Did  he  get  heat  for  that? 

No,  no.  John  Shelton  was  a  guy  that  couldn’t  take  heat.  He  was  quite  a 
guy.  A  funny  guy,  a  curmudgeon.  He  just  told  people. 

As  I  say,  by  that  time  it  was  not  a  popular  move  to  go  against  Maddy 
at  that  point  in  time,  If  you  think  back  over  your  career  when  things  are 
good  and  you  weren’t  making  mistakes  and  you  were  doing  what  you 
should  be  doing  and  so  on,  I  was  on  a  roll. 

I  suppose,  too,  someone  like  Shelton  would  be  concerned  about  the 
representation  of  the  city  of  Fresno.  That  might  have  had  a  factor? 

Well,  sure.  I  mean,  I  can  tell  you,  Alex  Brown,  I  knew  him  from  a  bale  of 
hay,  but  the  other  one,  the  city  councilman,  Stefano,  was  not  who  he 
portrayed.  I  think  he  went  to  jail  ultimately  or  he  came  close  to  it.  But 
anyway,  he  was  not  what  you’d  call  anyone  who  you’d  take  home  to 
mama.  He  was  not  the  top  lawyer  in  town  or  the  most  reputable  lawyer, 
anything  like  that.  Not  a  bad  guy.  I  mean,  I  don’t  want  to  say  he  was 
crooked  or  anything  like  that,  but  he  was  not  somebody  you  were  going  to 
fight  for. 

So  Shelton  was  happy  to  go  in  your  direction  on  those  grounds  too. 

Sure, 

There’s  something  else  you’re  not  telling  me. 
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No.  I  was  just  thinking.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  others.  What  made  me 
smile  a  little  bit  was  Zeno  was  lukewarm.  Now,  here’s  a  state  senator  and 
by  this  time  Zeno  and  I  had  already  been  friends  before,  and  we  got  a  good 
working  relationship  obviously  going  when  we  went  the  next  step.  We 
had  been  in  the  same  building.  We  didn’t  collaborate  on  any  of  the  law 
business. 

He  practiced  law  out  of  the  same  building? 

Out  of  the  same  building.  Y ou  know,  he  would  never  say  anything  bad. 

In  fact,  he’d  say  things  good. 

Well,  he  did  in  the  Governor’s  race. 

Yes.  And  even  in  this  race.  Going  way  back  when  it  was  not  really 
appropriate  for  him  to  do.  He  was  certainly  not  making  me  do  anything. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  stories,  and  I’ll  tell  it  only  because  it’s  my 
impression  of  it,  because  it  may  not  have  been  that  good,  but  we  flew 
down.  Zeno  had  a  fundraiser  in  ’71  or  ’72,  and  George  is  a  funny  guy 
anyway:  “Hey,  baby.”  Everything’s  “hey,  baby,”  and  “this  is  the  way  it 
is.”  So  we  flew  down,  he  flew  a  jet  down,  and  Jerry  Brown  was  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  on  the  plane.  The  chairman  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Committee,  a  very  popular  guy  who  is  now  deceased,  was  run  over 
jogging. 

[Assemblyman  Robert  W.]  Bob  Crown. 

Bobby  Crown  was  on  the  plane.  I  can’t  remember  all  the  folks  that  flew 
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down.  George  Moscone  was  on  the  plane.  Wc  all  flew  down  to  do  a 
fundraiser  for  George  and  George  wanted  to  know  whether  I  would  do  it, 
and  I  think  it  was  at  the  Del  Webb  out  on  the  highway. 

This  is  for  George  Zenovich. 

For  George,  a  fundraiser  for  Zenovich,  to  pay  off  his  debt  after  he  had  won 
the  Senate  seat.  And  someplace  between  ’71  and  ’72,  my  inclination  is  it 
was  more  or  less  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  everybody  gets  up 
and  they  all  give  a  speech  and  Em  the  last  guy  introduced  to  speak.  My 
recollection  is,  and  a  lot  of  people  will  substantiate,  overwhelmingly, 
overwhelmingly,  not  even  a  close  one,  maybe  just  because  of  the 
phenomena  of  it,  the  audience  applause  and  everything  was  me.  And 
Zeno  was  —  and  he  did  it  the  other  day  at  the  event  at  Fresno  State  —  he 
said,  “Hey,  baby,  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  He  says,  “You  can’t  touch 
this  guy.”  He  got  up  and  said  something  like  that.  So  I  gave  a  speech,  the 
same  kind  of  thing,  what  a  joy  it  is  to  work  with  old  George,  something 
like  that. 

But  anyway,  there  was  just  a  set  of— 

Let  me  say  that’s  with  Moscone  there. 

Big-time  hitters. 

And  Bob  Crown,  who  was  a  big-time  hitter. 

Bobby  Moretti  1  think  was  there.  Every  major  hitter. 

So  this  has  got  to  be  a  big  boost.  These  guys  are  reading  the  tea  leaves 
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MADDY:  I  wish  I  had  found  something  but  I  don’t  think  I  ever  did,  how  the  paper 

played  it,  I  don’t  think  it  even  made  a  note.  It  didn’t  pass.  It  was  one  of 
those  deals  you  think  about  how  luck  kind  of  flies. 

SENEY:  Right,  right.  That’s  a  nice  feeling  to  be  in  a  political  position  like  that. 

MADDY :  Are  you  kidding?  Yes.  I  figured  I  was  doing  everything  right. 

SENEY :  The  final  outcome,  of  course,  of  this  is  to  give  you  the  district  we  talked 

about  before,  and  that  is  one  you  continue  to  win  in,  even  though  it’s  much 
more  rural. 

MADDY :  Yes.  We  went  through  this  election,  I  beat  Alex  Brown,  and  then  we  came 

back  and  then  finally  the  court  makes  a  move,  the  court  appointees,  and 
they  draw  the  lines.  And  so  in  1976,  which  is  my  third  election  —  no, 

1974,  which  was  Watergate  years  —  they  had  redrawn  the  lines  and  had 
taken  this  little  hole  in  the  donut  seat  and  had  spread  that  district  out 
around,  spreading  it  across  four  or  five  counties,  making  it  one  of  the 
most,  in  terms  of  the  Central  Valley,  one  of  the  largest  Assembly  districts, 
most  complex  and  diverse  in  terms  of  population. 

SENEY:  Let  me  turn  this  over,  Senator. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

MADDY :  It  was  not  necessarily  worse  in  registration,  although  before  the 

registration  drives  were  over  in  ’74  it  probably  became  worse  because 
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with  Watergate  that  was  just  a  horrible  year  for  Republicans.  So  we  had 
to  devise  a  new  system  and  a  new  campaign  strategy.  And  probably  if 
there  was  any  that  was  the  most  clever,  that  was  the  one  that  we  did  in  ’74 
to  overcome  that  difficulty  we  had  in  winning.  We  couldn’t  go  back  to  the 
1970-72,  which  was  just  I  went  out  and  walked  precincts  within  a  compact 
area,  had  people  like  me,  know  me  and  vote  for  me.  It  was  too  big,  too 
large,  you  couldn’t  possibly  do  it. 

Actually,  Howard  Berman,  and  I  don’t  know  spellings,  but  Howard 
Berman,  I  think,  had  used  a  man  named  Ed  Skallerun  or  something. 

That’s  the  closest  I  can  come,  and  I  don’t  know  how  to  spelt  it  or  anything 
else.  Ed  Skallerun  I  think  was  his  name.  But  he  had  devised  a  method, 
again,  moving  into  computer  systems,  moving  into  a  system  whereby  you 
could  try  to  give  some  contacts,  so  you’d  have  some  information  on  the 
people  you  were  going  to  contact  before  you  contacted  them,  and  try  to 
make  some  “touch”  with  them,  as  we  called  it,  and  he  always  liked  to  have 
two  touches. 

So  what  we  did  is  we  came  up  with  a  system  where  I  held  Town  Hall 
parties,  Town  Hall  meetings,  throughout  the  district,  particularly  all  of  the 
rural  parts  of  my  district,  and  I  would  schedule  Town  Hall  meetings  at  the 
most  inopportune,  most  difficult  time  for  people  to  possibly  be  there.  You 
know,  9:30  on  a  Thursday  morning  out  in  Coalinga  and  I  would  be  there. 

I  would  be  there  with  my  staff  and  fanfare,  and  we’d  always  have  donuts 
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and  coffee,  and  it  was  an  open  house.  What  we  did  was  take  all  of  the 
people  that  I  wanted  to  contact  that  we  had  some  connection  with,  or  in 
some  way  had  figured  out  a  connection,  and  we  had  written  them  a  letter 
and  said  there’s  going  to  be  a  Town  Hall  meeting,  that  I’m  the  man  of  the 
people  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  that  we’d  like  you  to  come  out  and  share 
your  thoughts  and  views. 

The  hope  was  that  nobody  came.  When  we  responded  back  to  them, 
“Sorry  you  couldn’t  be  there,”  the  first  connection  in  the  letter  was 
something  in  —  there  was  one  group  of  people  and  we  broke  it  down  as 
many  ways  we  could  possibly  do  in  which  we  had  legitimate  public 
information.  We  had  a  list  of  all  homeowners.  Again,  we  went  back  to 
the  Armenian  and  Italian  lists.  We  took  people  who  were  on  the 
Philharmonic  Board  or  any  of  the  cultural  activities  I  was  involved  with. 
We  took  veterans.  We  took  people  we  found  who  were  bom  in 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  so  on.  I  broke  down  all  my  staff  and  broke  it 
down  into  putting  young  people  who  were  coming  out  of  college  who 
would  work  who’d  go  to  the  registrations  office  and  just  fill  out  these 
blanks  as  to  where  people  were  bom  and  so  on. 

So  the  letter  basically  was  something  to  the  effect,  in  Coalinga  just 
as  an  example,  “My  folks  came  out  here  from  Oklahoma  with  a  great 
dream.. etc.  If  you  were  from  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Texas,  you  got  the 
connection  that  Maddy’s  roots  are  not  too  far  away  from  where  you’re 
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from.  And  then  we’d  try  to  tie  it  in,  “As  a  homeowner,  I  share  the  view 
that. . .”  you  know,  responsibility.  So  we  tried  to  get  as  many  of  these 
formatted  letters— 

Or  as  a  parent  with  children  in  school. 

That’s  right.  And  I  don’t  remember  how  many  we  were  able  to  put 
together,  obviously  because  of  time.  But  this  was  all  by  hand  and  this  is 
all  separating  this  thing  out.  And  Villa  complained  about  it  at  some  point 
in  time  but  there  was  never,  quote,  “an  expose”  because  I  was  there.  I  sent 
the  letters  out.  And  then  when  I  would  respond  back,  I  would  come  back 
with  another  hit  if  I  could  —  if  I  knew  that  you  were  deeply  concerned 
about  the  death  penalty. 

You  know,  one  of  the  issues  that  we  discussed  at  length  at  the 
meeting  was  “Many  of  your  neighbors  brought  up  the  question  of  horrible 
crimes  and  the  death  penalty,”  and  I  expressed  my  support  for  the  death 
penalty. 

And  they  might  have  written  you  about  the  death  penalty. 

Could  have  written,  and  we  tried  it.  Again,  the  weakness  in  the  system 
was  we  were  not  as  sophisticated,  we  couldn’t  do  as  much  as  we  wanted  to 
do,  but  the  theory  was  fantastic. 

So  you  get  these  two  touches. 

Yes.  The  key  is,  most  of  the  people  don’t  go  to  vote,  and  if  they  do  they 
don’t  know  who  to  vote  for.  But  here’s  a  guy,  if  there’s  the  slightest  bit  of 
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intelligence  or  anything  going  for  them,  that  they  really  wanted  to  vote. 
They  had  received  something  from  a  man  who  had  a  good  reputation  who 
was  out,  at  least  in  my  district,  because  in  Coalinga  nobody  ever  came  [to 
the  district]  —  that  was  the  other  thing:  “Nobody  ever  comes  to  see  us”  — 
[but  Maddy]  had  been  out  in  the  district  and  who,  “God,  believes  the  same 
thing  I  do  in  a  couple  of  things.” 

So  the  in-shot  was,  in  ’74,  when  it  was  disaster  time  and  the 
Republican  Party  takes  this  unbelievable  bath,  and  A1  Villa,  who  was  a 
very  able  candidate  and  city  councilman,  well  liked  Latino,  and  I  might 
say  I  don’t  underestimate  the  fact  of  being  Latino  hurt  him  probably  on  an 
open  race  selection,  but  by  and  large  they  declared  him  winner  in  the 
opening  shot  in  the  newspaper  that  night.  You  know,  “Villa  wins.” 

First  polls  in. 

Yes,  because  the  one  place  I’d  never  even  laid  a  glove  on  was  the  west 
side.  By  this  time  they  were  sophisticated  on  the  west  side.  Those  14 
precincts  were  going  the  70-80  percent  Democrat  they’re  supposed  to  go. 
But  when  push  come  to  shove.  I’m  down  there  with  52  percent  of  the  vote, 
or  whatever  it  was. 

I  have  it  here  somewhere.  1  think  it  was  at  least  that  or  maybe  even  better. 
It  might  have  been  even  better  than  that. 

And,  of  course,  it’s  like  a  lot  of  things  that  hit  you  once  in  life:  I 


learned  all  of  the  work  that  we  had  to  do  when  we  went  out  there  and 
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pushed  was  to  go  out  and— 

Fifty- five  [in  1972],  You  got  55  percent  of  the  vote  in  1972. 

Fifty-five  in  ’72,  huh? 

Yes,  You  were  26.6  percent  ahead  of  the  registration  in  1972,  which  then 
was  67-28  [Democrats  over  Republicans]  in  the  32nd. 

That’s  about  as  bad  as  it  got. 

So  I  was,  again,  the  phenomenon. 

No,  actually,  Senator,  it  got  worse,  In  ’74  the  registration  was  69-27,  and 
then  in  ’76  it  was  67-27. 1 
But  in  any  event,  it  was- 

Oh,  I’m  sorry,  you  were  absolutely  right,  The  ’74  race  was  51  percent, 
and  you  were  still  24.5  percent  ahead  of  registration. 

And  against  probably  the  best  candidate  I  had.  Villa  was  a  good  candidate 
and  sharp  and  we  debated.  The  theory  was  don’t  debate  but  I  debated  him. 
Yes,  you  were  told  by  the  Republican  Caucus  people,  “Don’t  go  near 
him.”  The  theory  being—? 

No  issues.  That  I  couldn’t  win.  They  miscalculated  a  lot  of  times  the 
issues.  The  Bee  was  so  liberal  and  they  were  worried  about  me  going 
before  somebody  and  just  letting  them  take  a  potshot,  because 
notwithstanding  the  fact  there  were  overwhelming  odds  against  me,  I  was 


1  In  1974,  Maddy  carried  the  32nd  Assembly  District  by  51%.  In  1976,  his  margin  of  victory  was  back  up 
to  55%. 
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stiil  the  incumbent  and  they  felt  incumbent  was  a  disaster. 

Seventy-four. 

Seventy-four  -  incumbent  was  a  disaster,  And  I  think  I  just  overrode  the 
incumbency  factor.  I  mean,  it  was  ego  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  A1  Villa  was 
about  5'5'  'or  5'6".  I  mean,  I  stood  next  to  him  every  time  I  could  possibly 
stand  next  to  him  with  my  arm  on  his  shoulder,  You  just  did  those  kinds 
of  things.  Those  are  standard. 

I  tell  the  story,  and  I  told  you  already  I  think,  but  the  mayor  of  Huron 
was  Latino.  It’s  down  by  Coalinga,  a  little  farm  labor  town,  and  I  went 
down  and  visited  the  guy  and  stopped  by  one  day  to  see  him,  Surprised 
the  hell  out  of  him.  His  wife,  who  could  barely  speak  English,  was  there 
and  she  said,  “I  would  have  voted  for  you,” 

And  I  said  “Not  over  Mr.  Villa.” 

She  said,  “You’re  better  looking.”  Simple.  I  tell  it  because 
sometimes  politics  just  gets  down  to  that,  how  simple  that  is.  And  not  that 
that’s  a  good  factor  but  it’s  a  factor  that  tells  you  you’d  better  be  smart 
enough  to  know. 

That’s  right.  What  you  can  use  and  when  to  use  it, 

Yes,  what  you  can  do  and  what  you  can’t  do. 

Now,  I  take  it,  back  to  the  town  meetings  in  Coalinga,  you  wouldn’t 
necessarily  want  people  to  come  because  it  might  raise  troubles  and  you 
might  make  people  angry. 
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The  reporters  all  tried  to  follow  me  because  they  wanted  to  write 
something.  They  were  hoping  there’s  going  to  be  controversy.  Well, 
nobody  showed,  or  a  few  people  did,  and  they  wrote  it  when  they  could.  I 
mean,  they  tried  to  play  it  legit.  Eli  Setencich,  you  know,  he  went  a 
couple  of  times,  They  said,  “You’re  pulling  a  scam  here,  Maddy.”  1 
didn’t  tell  them  what  it  was.  I  said,  “You  people  want  me  to  get  out  and 
do  these  things.”  I  said,  “You  just  don’t  like  being  out  here.  It’s  110 
[degrees]  today,  for  God’s  sake.”  .1  said,  “I  don’t  mind,  this  is  my 
country.” 

Right,  We  can’t  round  them  up  and  make  them  come. 

That’s  right.  It  was  an  interesting  campaign.  I  didn’t  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  all  of  the  fancy  stuff,  but  we  ground  out  this  great  network. 

And  the  files  —  unfortunately,  you  think  if  you  could  keep  those  files  up 
and  so  on  it  would  be  magnificent,  but  the  reality  is,  the  way  things  work 
in  our  life,  those  things  change  so  quick.  But  it  was,  if  you  will,  kind  of 
masterful,  but  it  also  warned  me.  1  mean,  I  think  a  little  bit  the  change 
parties  thing.  Because  it  was  frustrating  to  go  back— 

That  came  into  it,  you  mean,  because  here  you  work  all  the  time— 

Yes.  I  just  was  down  to  the  point  of  how  long  can  I  keep  dragging  and 
driving  like  this?  Every  year  is  going  to  be  a  different  go-around.  You 
know,  it  was  getting  tougher  to  do  what  I  wanted.  I  knew  I  was  being 
deprived  of  leadership  in  my  own  caucus.  You  know,  when  the  Dirty 
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Seven  would  get  together  it  was  almost  a  cinch  they’d  say,  “We  can’t  run 
Maddy.  Maddy’s  in  too  difficult  a  district.”  Well,  I  wanted  to  be  leader. 
There  wasn’t  any  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  felt  right  from  the  get-go  that  I  was 
leadership  quality,  and  so  I  said,  “I  can  do  things.”  And  I  was  doing  them. 
I  was  doing  everything  behind  the  scenes.  I  think  everybody  attributed  me 
as  being  the  principal  guy  helping  Bob  Beverly  and  all  of  them.  I  was  a 
pusher.  I  was  a  driver. 

But  their  view  being  you  couldn’t  get  out  on  front  of  tough  issues  with  that 
kind  of  district. 

Yes.  How  are  you  going  to  be  a  leader  on  all  of  these  issues  without 
killing  yourself?  Not  concerned  about  what  I’d  do  to  the  caucus  but  what 
my  leadership  would  do  to  my  own  race:  “We  can’t  do  it  until  you  get  a 
better  seat.” 

So  that  combination  of  frustration,  and  then  1  have  to  throw  it  in  here 
and  1  don’t  want  to  belabor  it,  but  the  marriage  was  getting  more  difficult 
and  wc  were  having  more  problems,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  to  probably  get 
home.  As  we  said,  “fish  or  cut  bait.”  I  either  had  to  take  the  whole 
family,  get  up  and  do  something  that  was  going  to  take  me  home  or  take 
the  family  and  move  them  all  up  north. 

Because  they  stayed  in  Fresno. 

They  stayed  in  Fresno.  I  mean,  it  was  a  Thursday  afternoon  drive  down 
home,  work  all  weekend,  get  back  up  Monday  morning  and  drive  back. 
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That’s  a  lot  different,  that  three  hours.  When  you  have  to  add  three  hours 
a  week  one  way,  coming  and  going,  it  is  a  long,  long  week. 

So  one  of  the  things  where  that  came  into  play  was  later  on  in  ’79 
when  Jerry  Brown  was  trying  to  consider  what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
Zeno.  It  was  brought  up  and  I  said  —  well  no,  this  is  before  that.  In  ‘74- 
75  is  when  I  went  to  [T.  Anthony]  Tony  Cline  because  I  was  pretty  good 
friends  with  Tony  Cline, 

Right.  There’s  a  nice  letter  from  him  after  the  Governor’s  race,  a 
handwritten  letter  in  your  files. 

I  said,  you  know,  “Appoint  me  muni  court  judge  and  I’ll  get  out.  You 
guys  can  have  the  seat.” 

Well,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that  because  you  applied  for  a 
judgeship. 

He  suggested  that  he  thought  Jerry  might  do  it,  and  I  said,  “I’ll  get  out,  I’ll 
go  home,”  and  I  said,  “I  had  my  run,  it’s  been  fun.”  I  didn’t  want  to  go 
back  and  practice  law.  There  was  a  lot  of  factors  involved  with  that,  that 
were  personal  mostly,  my  brother-in-law  and  the  law  firm  I  tried  to  put  up, 
and  I  had  really- 

Had  that  become  uncomfortable  in  some  ways? 

No.  My  father-in-law  and  brother-in-law  were  terrific  people,  but  I  had 
become  a  star  in  a  sense  and  to  go  back  and  grind  out  —  a  little  bit  like  it  is 
right  now.  I  mean,  to  come  back  and  have  to  not  be  over  there  casting 
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votes  and  so  on  is  a  lot  different  than  coming  back  and  trying  to  grind  out, 
as  we  say,  the  law  units  to  make  a  living  and  billable  hours  and  all  that 
stuff. 

I  knew  I  probably  could  do  something  but  then  I  had  this  other 
motive:  I  wanted  to  stay  home.  I  think  I  had  to  stay  home  in  order  to  save 
my  marriage  and  I  wasn’t  doing  it.  So  the  thought  was  if  I  got  the 
judgeship  I’d  come  back  and  say,  okay,  I  could  star  and  be  in  a  judgeship. 

I  know  how  it  works  now,  I  was  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  never  had 
any  fear  about  being  a  lawyer  because  I  had  a  good  record,  and  I  said 
there’s  things  to  do  there  too.  And  I  was  playing  a  lot  of  tennis. 

My  view  is  there’s  life  everywhere.  When  you  settle  on  it  and  if  you 
get  yourself  adjusted  and  you  work  at  it,  that  life  becomes  maybe  better 
than  what  you  have  right  now  but  you  just  don’t  know  it. 

So  Tony  worked  at  it  and  he  and  [Paul]  Halvonick— 

Paul  Halvonick? 

Paul  Halvonick  ultimately  got  himself  into  a  lot  of  trouble  with  what  he 
smoked. 

Right.  He  was  forced  to  resign  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  because 
marijuana  plants  were  found  on  his  porch. 

Right.  So  the  two  of  them  really  worked  to  try  to  get  Jerry  to  appoint  me 
as  a  judge,  and  I  said,  “I’ll  take  muni.  I  just  want  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
and  let  me  work  my  way  up.  And  I'll  go  home,  then  you  guys  get  your 
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seat  back.”  That  was  just  my  own  personal.  It  really  never  got  real  public. 
There  were  no  press  reports. 

No.  I  left  it  off  to  Eli:  run  it  up  the  flagpole.  This  was  just  friends.  But 
there  was  the  submission  of  it. 

Yes.  You  got  a  letter  from  Carlotta  Melon  and  you  submitted  the 
questionnaire. 

Because  they  really  thought  that  Jerry  might  go  for  it.  But  then,  again,  and 
there’s  a  contradiction  and  I  don’t  know  how  it  all  fits  in  because  I  never 
thought  about  it,  but  that’s  one  they  could  have  easily  done  also  and 
probably  would  have  been  heroes.  I  mean,  Jerry  would  have  been  given 
credit  for  giving  a  good  judgeship  to  a  moderate  and  everything  would 
have  been  fine,  but  it  didn’t. 

Did  they  just  say  he’s  not  going  to  go  for  it? 

Can’t  do  it  for  me. 

I  don’t  know  if  it’s  appropriate  for  me  to  intellect  but  I  suggest  maybe  to 
you  that  that  shows  Brown’s  insufficiently  political  point  of  view,  because 
someone  who  was  more  in  tune  to  the  political  process  would  have  seen 
the  advantages.  That  is,  a  guy  they  couldn’t  beat  was  gone. 

Pick  up  an  easy  seat. 

You’d  get  points  and  what  is  a  municipal  judgeship  after  all. 

I  never  asked  Tony  and  I  never  asked  Paul  as  to  why  and  what  happened, 
because  I  thought  there  was  a  side  of  me  that  didn’t  want  to  either.  A  side 
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of  me  wanted  to  stay,  marriage  or  no  marriage. 

One  of  the  things  that’s  interesting  in  looking  at  the  papers  that  you  let  me 
use  was  the  campaign  brochures  and  watching  your  children  grow  up  in 
the  campaign  brochures. 

It’s  amazing. 

And  I  know,  and  we’ll  get  to  that,  that  your  son  Don  was  a  big  help  in  the 
’78  Governor’s  race.  Is  he  kind  of  a  political  person? 

Let’s  see,  the  jobs  he’s  held:  He  worked  on  my  campaign.  Hewas 
Undersecretary  of  Housing,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Housing  under  Jack 
Kemp  for  four  years  in  Washington.  He  was  Deputy  Housing  Secretary 
here  under  Pete  Wilson,  He’s  now  working  with  George  Steffcs,  Inc.,  in 
the  lobbying  outfit. 

Mr.  Steffes  is  a  very  prominent  lobbyist. 

Right.  And  Don  was  Deputy  Treasurer  under  Matt  Fong.  He  was  Deputy 
Treasurer  of  the  state  in  Housing.  So  he’s  a  housing  expert  and  is  right  on 
the  fringe.  I  think  Don  has  made  a  good  choice.  I  was  thinking  about  that 
this  morning.  I  woke  up  and  yesterday  was  one  of  those  bad  days  and  so  I 
was  thinking.  One  of  the  things  I  talked  to  him  about  getting  involved  in 
lobbying,  I  said,  “It’s  better  to  have  the  vote,”  but  I  said,  “The  lobbying 
activities,  the  timing  and  the  work  you  do,  is  very  similar  to  being  a 
legislator,  except  that  you  have  to  ask  for  the  vote  rather  than  give  the 
vote.”  And  I  said,  “That’s  huge;  ego-wise  it’s  huge.”  But  I  said,  “You’ll 
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live  a  decent  life  and  you’ve  got  an  excellent  reputation  on  your  own,  plus 
you  get  the  little  benefit  of  my  name.” 

I  would  think  more  than  a  little  benefit. 

Well,  he  admits  more  than  a  little  bit,  because  he  said,  “I  get  all  these 
things  they  say  good  about  you,  Dad.  I  get  the  benefit  of  walking  in  and 
assuming  I  might  be  like  you.” 

There’s  a  little  event  going  on  over  at  Carmel  Valley  where  1  used  to 
have  my  golf  tournament.  He’s  playing  golf  over  there  this  morning  with 
his  wife.  And  that’s  the  kind  of  difference  he’s  making.  He  said,  “I  think 
that  I  could  have  more  time  at  home  and  have  to  worry  less  about  getting 
re-elected  and  perhaps  make  as  good  a  living  and  have  just  as  much  fun  in 
life,”  because  he  does  love  the  politics. 

Well,  probably  make  a  better  living,  I  would  think. 

And  they  offered  him  a  job.  He  probably  could  have  run  in  the  Redondo 
Beach  seat  for  Congress.  They’ve  offered  him  a  lot  of  shots  but  he’s 
always  chosen  to  stay,  and  I  think  part  of  it  is  because  my  marriage  broke 
up  with  his  mother.  And  then  not  that  the  second  marriage  —  that  was 
much  later  —  affected  him,  but  they  just  had  a  child.  He’s  40  and  they  just 
had  their  first  child,  so  everything  is  very  important  to  him. 

My  daughters  have  gone  off  and  they’ve  just  done  their  thing. 

That’s  normal. 

Now,  Deanna  is  the  oldest. 
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She’s  the  oldest.  She’s  41  and  she  lives  here  in  Sacramento.  Teaches 
school.  Her  youngest  daughter,  my  granddaughter,  is  a  freshman  in 
Bloomsburg  College  in  Pennsylvania.  And  I  have  a  15-year-old  grandson 
by  Deanna  who  is  a  sophomore  at  C.  K.  McClatchy.  Then  my  youngster 
daughter  is  in  Fresno  teaching  school. 

And  her  name  is—? 

Marilyn.  And  she  has  a  10- and  1 1-ycar-old.  They  attended  all  the  events 
the  other  day. 

Yes,  you  said  that  they  were  there. 

The  kids,  knock  on  wood,  I  thank  God  things  worked  out  well  for  them. 
Their  mother  and  I  maintained  a  relationship. 

You’re  friends  still? 

Yes,  we’re  friends.  Wc  see  each  other,  obviously,  at  all  the  family  events. 
Never  have  been  close  but  we’re  friends.  The  mistakes  were  mine, 
clearly,  if  anybody  asks.  It’s  easy  to  get  enamored  and  to  be  totally 
captured  by  this  job.  Not  that  it  isn’t  in  any  other  job  we  have  in  life  but 
perhaps  more  so  here  and  particularly  when  I  grew  up.  All  the  strokes  and 
everything  was  coming  your  way  and  you  could  really  live  a  pretty 
independent  life.  No  relationships  anywhere  else,  just  come  into  this  big 
city  and,  man,  you’re  the  king  for  the  whole  time  you’re  here  and  you’re 
king  until  you  leave. 

Applause  is  very  seductive. 
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Oh,  very  seductive,  and  we  love  it.  Never  seen  anybody  who  truthfully 
said  to  me  it  means  nothing  to  them.  As  I  said,  truthfully  said  to  me. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  your  first  wife  Beverly.  Was  she  a  political 
person? 

No. 

She  didn’t  look  like  she  much  enjoyed  the  campaigning. 

She  actually  did  a  very  good  job  at  it,  and  of  course,  in  those  days  when 
we  started  out,  Beverly’s  father,  John  Chinello,  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  town. 

They  were  a  prosperous  family,  were  they  not? 

Not  real  prosperous.  That’s  why  I  say  prominent  in  the  name  of  ID, 
prominent  in  terms  of  his  image.  We  did  not  have  a  big  substantial  law 
firm.  We  were  basically  a  defense  law  firm.  My  brother-in-law,  who  was 
three  years  older,  came  in  as  a  partner  with  his  dad  and  we  were  doing 
mostly  what  we  call  defense  tort  law  work.  We  defended  lawsuits.  Trial 
work.  And  of  course,  my  job  to  come  in  as  a  third  man  is  how  to  make  a 
living  also  and  that’s  how  I  get  involved  in  public  affairs  and,  of  course, 
that’s  the  background  and  they’re  pushing  me. 

Because  that  really  was,  as  we  talked  about  before,  the  way  you  made 
yourself  known  as  a  lawyer. 

That’s  how  I  had  to  push.  Sure,  I  had  to  push.  My  mother-in-law  in ’64, 
when  I  came  out  -  I  got  out  of  law  school  in  ’63  —  she  had  another  bout 
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with  cancer  in  ’64.  My  brother-in-law  Jack  and  his  wife  were  having 
marital  problems.  Suddenly  I’m  thrust  in  this  situation  where  get  out  and 
get  some  clients,  and  man,  you’ve  got  to  support  yourself  and  so  on. 

Beverly  was  bom  and  raised  in  Fresno,  knew  everybody,  and  that’s 
part  of  the  joke:  When  I  came  back  to  town  in  ’64  I  came  back  as  Beverly 
Chinello’s  husband.  But  she  was  a  very  social  person  and  enjoyed  it,  and 
during  that  first  campaign  it  was  a  thrill.  I  mean,  there  wasn’t  anything. 
Walked  precincts.  The  kids  got  out.  The  kids  didn’t  like  it  necessarily; 
Donny  did  more  than  the  rest.  There’s  some  photos  of  him  walking  down 
the  streets  and  smiling  and  handing  out  brochures.  The  two  girls  could 
have  kissed  it  goodbye.  They  didn’t  like  any  part  of  it. 

Right,  embarrassing. 

Embarrassing,  sure.  And  Bev  was  good.  She’d  walk  one  side,  I’d  walk 
the  other,  and  maintained  all  the  things  that  she  was  supposed  to  do.  And 
when  we  came  up  here,  I  think  that  she  would  have  been  excellent, 
because  she  stayed  up  here.  She  still  lives  and  works  in  the  Sacramento 
area  after  alt  these  years.  But  our  life  didn’t  let  us.  I  mean,  she  had  to  stay 
home  with  the  kids.  I  drove  and  the  same  pressure  was  on  me.  You 
know,  I  would  go  home  on  Thursday  evening  and  the  first  three  hours  was 
why  this  wasn’t  done  and  this  wasn’t  done  and  that  wasn’t  done.  And  it’s 
very  conflicting.  Most  of  it  [was]  my  immaturity.  I  should  have  been 
able,  I  think  in  retrospect,  to  handle  it,  and  so  on.  But  she  could  have 
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handled  politics.  Did  politics  well,  was  very  well  liked  among  the  women. 
Didn’t  hold  any  animosity  against  me  for  what  I  was  doing  but  felt, 
frankly,  that  how  long  was  I  going  to  continue  to  do  this  stuff? 

And  the  tendency  in  those  days  would  have  been  for  the  wives  and 
children  to  stay  in  the  district  rather  than  move  up  here. 

Absolutely.  In  my  district  you  had  no  chance. 

Is  that  right? 

Oh,  kiss  it  goodbye.  If  I  had  tried  to  stay  home  on  those  weekends,  I’m 
not  sure  I  could  have  won  anyway,  I’d  almost  bet  I  wouldn’t. 

Stay  here  you  mean. 

Yes,  I  could  not  have  stayed  here  and  had  a  regular  life  and  still  won 
again.  No  way  in  the  world. 

That’s  much  too  possessive  a  district? 

Absolutely,  When  you’re  in  that  kind  of  numbers,  you  have  to  be 
everywhere  all  the  time.  I  had  to  get  that  news  everyday,  all  the  time.  Just 
no  way  in  the  world  we  could  have  done  that. 

Some  of  the  wives  are  much  more  politically  oriented.  Did  you  discuss 
political  issues  with  her  and  seek  her  advice? 

Not  a  whole  lot.  Bev  was  very  much  of  a  homemaker.  Her  life,  which 
she,  I  think,  wanted,  and  I’m  probably  misstating  it,  and  that’s  probably 
one  of  our  problems,  but  I  really  thought  what  she  wanted  me  to  do  in  life 
was  to  duplicate  what  her  father  had  done:  be  a  prominent  lawyer,  have  a 
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great  reputation,  raise  a  good  family  with  good  kids,  live  in  a  very  nice 
home,  as  they  did.  They  had  a  beautiful  home.  Be  a  member  of  the  tennis 
club.  I’m  simplifying  everything  but  she’s  certainly  not  simple  in  any  way 
herself.  But  that  was  when  we  finally  got  me  squared  away. 

I  mean,  she  married  me  notwithstanding  the  fact  I  was  a  racetracker 
and  took  her  to  the  racetrack.  She  married  me  out  of  love  because  I  had 
nothing  going  for  me.  I  had  zero  going  for  me.  My  dad  had  died  and  my 
mother  was  down  working.  I  was  a  zero.  And  that’s  what  all  the  gals, 
they  all  laugh  about  it  now,  all  these  gals  that  write  these  notes  and  stuff. 
But,  I  mean,  we  married  for  love  and  we  wanted  to  stay  married,  but  her 
life,  I  think  part  of  the  problem  was  I  could  have  easily  given  it  to  her.  It 
was  there.  I  was  not  unsuccessful.  I  just  found  something  I  fell  in  love 
with  over  and  bigger  and  that  was  this  game. 

Well,  that’s  the  term,  isn’t  it?  Fell  in  love  with  it. 

There’s  no  doubt.  I  freely  admit  that. 

Because  there  are  differences  between  people  who  are  in  politics.  I  mean, 

I  would  put  John  Burton  in  that  category  along  with  yourself  and  Bob 
Moretti,  and  Crown  would  certainly  be  in  that  category. 

Bobby  was  that  way.  We  fell  in  love  with,  I  use  the  word  game,  which  I 
worry  about  using  it  sometimes  but  I  mean  it  in  just  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  in  that  life’s  a  big  game  but  this  is  just  the  dynamics  of  it.  You 
know  every  aspect  of  what  you’re  doing  and  why  you’re  doing  it  and  what 
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you  can  do.  That’s  the  key  is  what  you  can  do. 

And  figuring  out  what  others  are  doing. 

That’s  right.  It’s  intriguing.  That’s  why  I  say  I  used  to  have  more  fun  in  a 
week  than  most  people  had  in  a  month. 

And  I  think,  too,  if  I  may,  that  when  you  love  it  you  lake  it  seriously  and 
yet  you  don’t  take  it  seriously.  You  think? 

The  ones  who  took  it  too  seriously,  the  John  Vascos  [Vasconcellos],  and  I 
point  to  John  only  because  he  seemed  to  take  it  so  seriously,  just  make 
themselves  beyond  living.  1  worry  about  them.  I’m  sure  he  doesn’t 
believe  that,  but  you  worry  about  somebody.  You’ve  got  to  be  able  to  take 
these  wins  and  losses,  and  you’re  going  to  win  or  lose.  There’s  going  to 
be  lots  of  wins  and  losses.  And  so  you’ve  got  to  have  the  ability  to  take 
the  good  and  the  bad.  I  think  when  it  clouds  sometimes  is  you  get  so  that 
you’re  enjoying  it  so  much  but  people  think  you’re  not. 

Doing  the  job? 

Doing  the  job. 

Now,  1  hear,  when  I  say  this,  though,  that  you  enjoy  the  game  and  don’t 
take  it  all  that  seriously,  that  if  you  were  crossed— 

Yes,  I  didn’t  forget.  I  don’t  think  I  held  any  serious  hard-time  grudges 
because  fortunately  I  generally  won,  but  1  took  it  seriously  in  the  sense 
that  there  were  a  couple  of  things  like  lying  and  cheating  and  things  I 
didn’t  tolerate  that  I  thought  were  separate  apart  from  me.  You  could  do 
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almost  anything  with  me  as  long  as  you  told  the  truth  and  so  on. 

SENEY :  Right.  And  you  have  to  have  that  kind  of  reputation  to  be  taken  seriously, 

do  you  not? 

MADDY:  You  have  to.  You  have  to  develop  a  reputation  around  here. 

Unfortunately,  sometimes  it  comes  very  soon  and  that’s  what  term  limit 
guys  are  going  to  face.  They’re  going  to  be  judged  almost  —  bingo  ~  over 
something  they  do  or  say  and  no  chance  to  come  back.  Where  we  had  a 
little  more  time  to  work  on  it,  move  slower. 

The  only  thing  is  it’s  more  fast  paced  and  you  get  to  it  quicker,  but 
I’m  not  so  sure  that  doesn’t  happen  in  every  walk  of  life.  I  mean,  I  look  at 
these  doctors  I  see  so  much  of  now,  and  I’m  sure  there  are  those  docs 
among  seven  members  of  an  oncologist  team,  they  all  have  some 
reputation  based  on  something  in  which  they  built  through  relationships. 
So  you  just  have  to  put  it  in  perspective. 

SENEY :  Let  me  turn  this  over.  Senator. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  I  wanted  to  ask  about  the  Alex  Brown  campaign,  what  is  important  for  us 

to  know  or  sheds  any— 

MADDY:  1  don’t  remember  anything  being  too  important  from  that  campaign.  We 

went  out  and  we  were  becoming  a  little  more  sophisticated.  He  was  such 
a  flake,  that  even  with  the  registration  edge,  the  way  it  was  going,  having 
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Stefano  knocked  off  [in  the  Democratic  Primary]  was  a  big  win.  On  paper 
he  was  obviously  the  most  to  be  feared. 

Did  you  do  anything  in  that? 

No,  nothing.  It  just  happened.  We  just  ran  a  campaign.  We  just  ran 
steady. 

You  had  no  primary  opposition. 

No.  I  don’t  recall  any.  No,  I  don’t  think  I  had  anybody  that  time. 

It  was  a  plus  going  in  but  the  numbers  were  so  big,  so  you  had  to 
keep  trying. 

He  had  a  platform  that  was  helpful,  I  would  think.  He  wanted  to  adopt  a 
statewide  speculation  tax;  a  surtax  on  excess  corporate  profits. 

He  was  nuts.  Johnny  Burton  laughs  about  it  now.  He  said,  “Maddy  had  to 
go  out  there  and  get  these  guys.” 

Repeal  of  the  capital  gains  tax  but  open  space  tax  shelter  for  large 
corporations,  a  comprehensive  state  health  plan. 

I  think  he  was  a  pretty  consistent  pot  smoker.  Even  the  press  guys  knew 
that  he  was. 

The  odor  clinging  to  his  clothes? 

Yes,  out  and  around  him.  In  those  days,  nobody  wrote  or  printed  that  sort 
of  thing.  He  never  had  the  kind  of  credibility  that  might  have  taken.  I 
don’t  think  I’ve  ever  run  into  him  again  since  --  oh,  going  way  back.  So  it 
will  always  be  interesting  what  happened  in  his  life  because  he  wasn’t  a 
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bad  kid. 

SENEY :  And  he  didn’t  beat  Stefano  by  much. 

MADDY :  It’s  a  wonder  he  won. 

SENEY :  Which  has  also  got  to  be  helpful  when  you  look  at  the  opposition  and  you 

sec  that  your  opponent  has  barely  squeaked  through. 

MADDY :  Right.  And  that  was  always  the  joke.  The  two  of  them  almost  had  as 

many  votes  as  I  got.  Somebody  said,  “How  in  the  world  arc  you  going  to 
win?” 

I  said,  “Simple.  I  just  pick  up  the  losers1  votes.” 

He  said,  “Not  all  those  Democrats  are  going  to  vote  for  you.” 

T  said,  “How  else  do  you  explain  it?  Somebody  has  to  come  vote  for  me.” 

Oh,  I  wanted  you  to  say  hello  to  Don. 

This  is  Sal  Russo. 

[Break  in  recording] 

SENEY :  That  actually  was  an  interruption  to  meet  Sal  Russo. 

MADDY:  Right,  who’s  had  a  fascinating  career.  He’s  done  things  worldwide  and 

from  the  efforts  when  we  first  started  and  he  broke  off  to  run  my  campaign 
for  Governor.  He’s  really  done  very  well.  He’s  a  brilliant  strategist. 

SENEY :  He’s  renowned  as  a  political  consultant. 

MADDY :  All  over  the  world. 

SENEY :  Was  he  one  of  the  ones  who  worked  on  the  [Boris]  Y eltsin  campaign  in 
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No.  I.  think  that  was  a  couple  of  other  fellows.  But  he’s  had  similar  kinds 
of  campaigns  around  the  country  and  around  the  world,  I  can’t  think  of  all 
of  them  but  there’s  a  whole  list  of  them,  what  he’s  done. 

Like  you  say,  sometimes  they  do  seminars  and  stuff  and  bring  these 
guys  together,  but  there  is  obviously  something  to  lcam  about  them. 
Absolutely.  If  they’ll  talk. 

If  they’ll  talk.  A  lot  of  them  don’t  like  to  talk,  right.  Sal’s  not  one.  He 
likes  to  talk. 

The  ’74  campaign  against  Villa,  I  think  we’ve  talked  enough  about  that. 
The  whole  key  in  the  ’74  was  survival  and  the  fact  that  we  did  pull  out 
what  I  thought  was  a  great  piece  of  strategy.  It  taught  me  a  lot.  It  did 
teach  me  a  lesson:  If  you  can  find  a  couple  of  points  of  interest  to  people 
that  you  support  them  with,  that’s  sometimes  all  it  takes.  In  fact,  that’s 
what  single  issue  politics  is  all  about. 

In  this  case  yours  was  the  farm  labor  issue.  He  talked  about  political 
reform. 

I  was  less  sophisticated,  I  mean,  I  wasn’t  even  trying  to  find  all  the  gun 
nuts  or  the  death  penalty  supporters  or  anything.  1  was  trying  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  you  came  from  Oklahoma  like  my  dad  did.  My 
commonscnsc  approach  was  “that’s  enough.”  If  nothing  else,  here’s  a  guy 
whose  daddy  might  have  brought  him  out  here  from  Oklahoma,  so  at  least 
he  knew  a  little  bit  about  my  life.  1  mean,  I  don’t  think  it  has  to  be 
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monumental.  Maybe  that’s  not  giving  enough  credit,  but  by  and  large,  it 
doesn’t  take  a  lot. 

Again,  he  stresses  political  reform,  and  you  talk  mostly  about  farm  labor 
on  the  grounds  that  you’ve  now  got  a  district  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  farm 
laborers.  Prop,  14  is  on  the  ballot. 

And  see,  1  had  also  been  up  there,  as  we  talked  a  couple  of  days  ago,  about 
my  efforts  on  behalf  of  farm  labor.  I  was  becoming  stronger  in  terms  of 
putting  myself  forward  on  issues,  and  that  was  an  issue  I  did  jump  into, 
and  that  was  not  stupid  because  of  the  whole  west  side.  I  mean,  the  reality 
was  farm  laborers  did  not  vote,  and  the  whole  west  side’s  economy  was 
based  on  farming. 

And  the  farmers  voted. 

And  the  farmers  voted  and  the  farmers  gave  money.  And  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  issue,  as  we  saw  it— 

And  the  small  town  business  people  depended  on  the  farmers’  vote. 
Everybody.  That  was  the  issue.  Anybody  who  was  out  on  the  west  side 
who  wasn’t  opposed  to  Cesar  Chavez  and  opposed  to  their  tactics  was 
crazy.  You  could  make  an  argument  that  the  farm  workers  had  some 
rights  out  there  but  you’d  better  not  politically  go  out  and  try  to  espouse 
those  arguments  because  you  aren’t  going  to  win. 

So  I  tried  to  figure  out  a  way  to  stay  in  front  of  the  issue,  even 
though  I  was  a  minor  player.  And  I  did.  I  actually  carried  some  bills  and 
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so  on  that  received  pretty  good  play. 

And  you  also,  and  I  don’t  know  if  wc  mentioned  this  last  time,  coauthored 
the  argument  against  14  in  the  voters’  pamphlets. 

Correct.  And  they  let  me  do  that  as  a  privilege. 

That’s  not  an  unimportant  matter,  is  it? 

No.  It  picks  up  later  on.  It  helps  you  later  on. 

And  you  had  earned  that,  I  take  it? 

I’d  been  so  far  out  in  front.  As  I  recall,  on  that  issue  I  was  very  pushy  in 
terms  of  trying  to  be  one  of  the  leaders,  because  it  was  a  delicate  issue. 

In  ’76  you  run  against  Mr.  Leap. 

Ken  Leap. 

Was  that  a  problem? 

No.  Fraternity  brother  of  mine.  I  hardly  knew  Ken  when  we  were  in 
school  together.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  seen  him  much  since  that  time. 

We  had  been  in  the  same  fraternity.  A  liberal.  Hardly  any  campaign 
whatsoever.  I  don’t  remember  any  part  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We 
debated  a  couple  of  times,  I  think.  A  very  kind  soul,  nice  guy. 

Well,  he  had  been  a  Democratic  worker  and  stalwart. 

Had  he? 

So  the  articles  say,  and  that  was  the  basis  upon  which  he  ran. 

By  that  time  I  was  also  being  touted  as  almost  unbeatable,  so  it  was  tough 
to  find  somebody  to  come  out.  The  city  councilman  and  all  these  other 
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folks  out  there  who  w'ere  anxious  to  go  after  this  fat  [seat,  but]  the  seat  was 
different  when  you’re  out  in  a  rural  area.  Even  though  it  was  a  heavily 
registered  Democratic  seat,  we’re  out  there,  and  Prop.  14  having  been 
defeated,  I’m  a  small  hero  on  that  stand  and  so  on.  It  was  tough. 

Well,  you  had  beaten  a  couple  of  city  councilmen.  You  had  beaten 
Camaroda  and  Villa.  I  suppose  it  was  tough. 

Why  did  you  decide  that  was  your  last  race? 

The  mix  was,  I  think,  how  difficult  it  was,  the  ’74  how  tough  it  was,  the 
frustration  of  going  forward  in  my  leadership. 

And  the  numbers  of  Republicans  were  shrinking  in  the  Assembly. 

Oh  God.  We  were  dropping,  dropping,  dropping,  and  it  was  getting 
worse.  And  the  marriage.  All  these  things  sort  of  adding  up  saying 
there’s  not  much  farther  for  me  to  go,  there’s  not  much  more  for  me  to  do. 
And  going  back  in  those  days,  the  pay  was  no  good.  I  mean,  it  was  all  I 
could  do,  because  after  the  first  year  I  received  a  little  of  the  cut,  but  after 
that  there  was  very  little  of  the  cut  coming  in. 

From  the  law  firm. 

From  the  law  firm.  So,  you  know,  you’re  making  sixteen,  twenty 
thousand  a  year  and  living  on  per  diem.  Tough. 

What  was  it  that  got  you  to  run  for  Governor?  What  put  that  “bee  in  your 
bonnet,”  shall  we  say? 

It  was  Sal  and  Doug  [Watts],  Well,  I’ll  go  back.  1  can’t  give  them  all  the 
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credit.  In  1976,  when  I  ran  against  K.en  Leap,  Pete  Bontadelli,  who  was 
deputy  director  in  Fish  and  Game,  or  was  director,  now  involved  in  Fish 
and  Game,  at  the  time  we  went  out,  one  of  the  big  political  tools  was  Cogs 
signs.  This  company  called  Cogs  almost  had  an  exclusive  on  it.  And  they 
were  fantastic  signs  for  rural  areas,  and  I  was  a  great  believer  in  billboards 
and  Cogs  signs  in  rural  areas. 

Cogs  is  just  the  name? 

It’s  that  long,  sort  of  sign  that  goes  up  on  posts  and  you  see  them 
everywhere  during  a  campaign.  And  this  one  company  really  had  a 
system  and  an  exclusive  on  it.  They’d  only  give  out  exclusives;  in  other 
words,  no  competition. 

The  only  point  I  always  pointed  to  is  that  in  1 976,  when  1  hired  the 
Cogs  signs  early  on  to  run  the  ’76  campaign  for  the  rural  part  of  my  area,  1 
ended  up  getting  a  small  contract  for  some  obligation  from  them  on  the 
Governor’s  race  in  the  primary  in  ’78.  And  I  have  no  idea  now  whether  it 
was  actually  the  Governor’s  race  or  whether  it  was  a  statewide  race. 

In  other  words,  the  upshot  of  this  dealing  with  them  in  ’76,  you  say, 
“Listen,  I  think  I  might  be  interested. . .” 

1  may  be  going  on  something  in  ’78.  There  was  some  lingering  thing  that 
1  began  to  put  together  right  after  ’76  that  was  an  indicator  that  I  was 
ready  to  do  something,  and  I’m  not  sure  whether  Sal  and  Doug  had  talked 
to  me  about  that.  They  had  strong  connections  to  the  Nisei  Farmers 
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League.  Sal  always  being  kind  of  the  brains,  he  realized  that  the 
expression  I  used  --  “the  sleeping  giant  of  California  politics,”  which  was 
agriculture  —  that  we  really  did  have  something  here  that  we  ought  to 
explore  and  that  possibly  somebody  could  move  forward.  Like  he  said, 
the  thoughts  might  have  been  AG’s  [Attorney  General],  could  have  been  a 
number  of  things,  but  they  recognized  that  I  couldn’t  stay  much  longer 
because  reapportionment  wasn’t  going  to  bring  me  anything.  The  next 
reappo  was  going  to  be  just  as  bad.  We  were  just  as  Democrat,  if  not  more 
so,  than  we  had  ever  been. 

To  say  specifically  what  got  me  going,  what  day  I  said,  “Okay,  let’s 
make  a  run  at  it,  let’s  do  it,”  the  dynamic  after  that  was  the  more  we  did, 
the  more  we  kept  setting  goals,  and  we  kept  meeting  them. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  signs  for  a  second.  I  take  it  then  you  made  this 
agreement.  You  said,  “I’m  not  sure  what  I’m  going  to  run  for  but  it’s 
something,  so  commit  to  me  in  whatever  race  it  happens  to  be.” 

Right. 

And  that’s  an  exclusive  commitment. 

And  I  don’t  know  whether  I  did  it  in  one  part  of  the  state,  just  in  the 
valley,  or  wherever.  But  my  only  point  of  it  is  it’s  the  only  thing  I  can 
remember  right  now  that  indicates  to  me  that  I  might  have  been  in  my  own 
mind  out  there  thinking  about  it,  not  just  being  pushed  by  Sal  and  Doug 
and  all  those  guys. 
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You  know,  there’s  a  New  West  article  on  the  campaign,  which  was  critical, 
I  think  that  you  thought.  And  I  have  to  say  that  at  this  remove,  reading  it, 
it  doesn’t  sound  so  critical. 

1  read  it  again.  The  guy  came  in  and  wanted  to  be  a  real  friend  of  mine. 
The  guy  with  all  the  makeup  and  stuff?  That  was  the  one  about  the 
makeup? 

Yes. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  real  buddy  of  mine  and  so  on,  but  I  looked  at  it  then  as 
being  critical,  a  cheap  shot. 

I  can  understand  in  the  context  of  the  campaign,  absolutely,  you  bet. 

I  can’t  remember  now  any  of  the  content,  frankly. 

Well,  one  of  the  things,  and  this  is  what  I  want  to  allude  to,  is  that  they 
reported  in  that,  that  in  March  ’77  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  Velvet  Turtle 
Restaurant  outside  Fresno  —  Doug  Watts  was  there  —  to  discuss  your 
political  future  and  ambitions,  and  you  wrote  a  list  of  25  names  that 
looked  like  they  were  worth  about  $280,000.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that 
you  ~  I’m  not  sure  you  hired  but  at  least  you  began  to  discuss  hiring 
Bailey-Deardorf,  who  are  the  important  guys  here. 

At  any  rate,  do  you  recall  that  meeting  out  there  at  the  Velvet  Turtle? 
I  don’t  recall  the  specifics  of  it,  but  when  Doug  and  Sal  pushed  on  and  we 
did  sort  of  the  initial  move  without  anyone  knowing  about  it,  which  was 
the  February  convention  in  which  we  put  out  the  buttons  and  there  was 
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some  brochure  paid  for  by  the  small  group  of  Nisei  Fanners  League  --  that 
was  not  Harry  Kubo  in  Fresno  but  the  group  up  here  in  Stockton  --  that 
was  the  big  flash  that  surprised  everybody.  And  then  we  began  to  have  to 
sit  down  and  get  serious  because  it  caught.  I  mean,  it  was  one  of  those 
things  that  wasn’t  just  ignored  as  another  flash  in  the  pan. 

There  was  a  buzz  about  it. 

There  was  a  buzz  about  it,  right.  So  naturally  we  go  back  to  the  troops  we 
had  back  at  the  beginning,  and  then  in  the  meantime  we  had  the  Prop.  14, 
so  I  had  my  farmer  friends:  John  Harris  and  Price  Giffen  and  all  these 
folks  who  were  the  ones  that  we  had  to  count  on  for  the  logical  money. 
And  from  one  of  those  meetings  -  it  was  at  Velvet  Turtle  and  so  on  —  we 
came  up  with  this  budget  that  we  had  to  have  -  I  forget  whatever  it  was, 
$300,000- 

Two-eighty,  it  says  here.  It  may  have  been  three. 

Okay,  yes.  In  the  bank  by  June  before  it  would  even  be  feasible.  Now,  in 
those  days  no  one  had  ever  done  that.  No  one  had  raised  any  (quote) 

“early  money”  (end  quote). 

And  Bailey  Deardorf  -  I’ll  ask  Sal  before  I  leave  today  because  I 
cannot  remember  how  we  pulled  in  the  Bailey  Deardorf  team  as  being  part 
of  our  group. 

They  had  run  the  Gerald  Ford  campaigns  in  ’76. 

Right.  But  I  mean  how  I  got  connected  with  them,  I  can’t  remember  that. 
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We  got  involved  with  Deardorf  and  they  came  out  and  then  they  began  to 
show  us,  then  it  was  a  mixed  campaign. 

Don  Jackson,  who’s  my  former  law  partner,  Don  came  up  literally 
and  took  over  the  management  of  the  team  and  the  book  work  and  so  on, 
and  Sal  and  Doug  got  full  time  and  we  really  got  involved  in  the 
campaign.  And  John  Deardorf  began  the  strategy  as  to  how  we  develop  a 
campaign  that  would  be  unique  and  different  in  California  no  one  had  ever 
seen,  which  had  been  true  around  the  country  in  the  sense  that  we  started 
so  early  and  had  this  spectacular  first  move. 

How  we  got  connected  with  Deardorf  I  can’t  remember,  but  Sal  will 
know  right  off  the  top  of  his  head. 

What  happened  in  ’78,  and  moving  from  that  point  of  the  end  of  the 
’76  election  to  getting  involved  in  the  ’78  campaign,  some  of  that’s  a  little 
blurry.  I  haven’t  reviewed  any  of  this  material  to  think  about  it.  But  as  to 
how  we  made  one  step  or  another,  or  if  there  were  transition  steps.  I’m  not 
sure  I  said  I  want  to  be  leader  and  if  I  get  to  be  leader  then  I  won’t  run,  or  I 
want  to  run  for  AG.  I’m  not  sure  what  I  was  doing  and  thinking  at  the 
time. 

SENEY :  Let  me  go  back  and  provide  a  little  context  maybe  from  the  fanners’  point 

of  view  here. 

The  “one  man,  one  vote”  decision  was  looked  upon  in  the 
agricultural  community  as  a  big  defeat,  because  the  State  Senate  is  now 
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reapportioned  on  the  basis  of  population.  And  there’s  no  question  that 
from  their  point  of  view,  and  I’m  sure  they’re  right,  that  their  influence 
declined  precipitously. 

Then  along  comes  the  ’74  campaign  against  Prop.  14,  which,  of 
course,  as  we’ve  said,  you  were  deeply  involved  in,  and  the  fanners  felt 
good  about  their  influence;  it  was  coming  back  up.  And  this  is  part  of  it. 

Your  running  for  office  segue’s  into  this,  does  it  not?  I  mean,  are 
they  not  looking  for  someone. 

There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  I  think  that’s  what  Sal  and  Doug  had  in 
mind,  that  we  had  this  opportunity  for  somebody  from  the  agricultural  area 
who  had  been,  so  far,  outspoken,  had  his  name  on  the  ballot  proposition, 
for  them  to  get  behind  on  a  statewide  race. 

Now,  where  we  were  going  to  land  and  what  spot  we  would  land 
was  something  to  be  debated.  And  why  we  went  Governor  versus  AG 
right  off  the  bat  ~  again,  I’m  going  to  try  to  share  with  Sal  a  little  of  that 
and  find  out  what  he  recalls  —  but  all  those  things  took  place,  and  I  know 
what  happened  is  that  wc  did  too  well.  We  said  $300,000  and  we  had 
$300,000.  We  said  $600,000,  whatever,  and  we  kept  hitting  it,  and  the 
polls  kept  going  up. 

I  can  recall,  and  1  don’t  know  specifically  the  incident,  but  I  came  in 
one  day,  and  I  think  it  was  the  1 8*1 8-1 8  poll  where  we  were  just  about 
tied,  and  I  said,  “We’ve  got  to  start  thinking,  boys.  This  could  happen. 
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We’re  almost  here.”  I’m  daydreaming  and  thinking  about  who  I  might 
have  in  my  cabinet  and  I  said,  “We’re  almost  here.” 

And  you’re  talking  about  [Attorney  General  Evellc]  Younger  and  [Former 
L.A.  Police  Chief  Ed]  Davis  and  yourself  at  1 8,  and  [Pete]Wilson  down 
considerably. 

Right.  Wc  knocked  him  off  quick.  There  was  three  of  us  at  1 8  or 
something  like  that,  and  Wilson  had  already  slipped  off  the  map.  [John] 
Briggs  was  nowhere. 

Right.  Briggs  never  was  more  than  a  blip. 

He  just  had  the  homophobic  issue, 

You  know,  when  Sal  Russo  came  in  we  talked  about  and  laughed  too,  I 
guess,  about  the  fact  that  you  got  them  fired,  may  be  the  greatest  career 
opportunity  they  ever  had  because  the  two  of  them  are  very  prominent 
political  consultants  and  very  successful,  I’m  sure. 

Talk  a  little  about  that.  What  happened?  You  must  have  met  them 
simply  working  on  political  things,  because  they  were  part  of  the  root  staff 
on  the  Republican  Caucus. 

I  barely  knew  Watts.  I  knew  Sal.  He  worked  for  an  Assemblyman.  I 
can’t  think  of  his  last  name.  But  anyway,  Sal  was  around  as  a  consultant 
for  one  of  the  Assembly  people  and  was  also  in  the  various  caucuses 
during  the  early  years.  So  I  knew  Sal  and  liked  him  as  an  individual.  As 


you  can  see,  he’s  very  aggressive  and  was  always  tied  in  with  the  ag  issues 
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that,  interestingly,  I  didn’t  pay  too  much  attention  to. 

When  I  first  told  you  about  choosing  the  kind  of  committees  I  would 
sit  on  and  so  on,  it  only  took  me  the  first  year  to  figure  out  that  the  Ag 
Committee,  as  cherished  as  it  was  for  members  from  the  ag  areas,  was 
useless.  Water  was  made  on  Water.  Pesticides  was  made  on  Pesticides. 
Nothing  was  made  on  Ag  Committee.  It  was  made  up  of  a  committee  of 
about  six  guys  who  sat  around  and  talked  about  the  easy  things  that  were 
to  go  on  in  agriculture.  So  I  never  was  on  that  committee. 

But  Sal  and  Doug  pushed  me.  I  mean,  Sal  did.  And  again,  how  the 
approach  came  to  me,  to  go  and  spend  a  little  money,  I  can’t  remember 
any  specifics.  They  had  worked  the  whole  thing  out,  received  the  money, 
had  printed  the  brochures  and  everything,  so  it  was  just  a  “Will  you  do  it? 
Will  you  show  up?  That’s  all  you’ve  got  to  do.” 

SENEY :  You  mean  they  came  to  you  kind  of? 

MADDY :  Yes.  I  did  not  go  to  them.  They  came  to  me  and  pushed  it. 

SENEY :  Because  they  looked  at  you  as  an  attractive  candidate. 

MADDY :  I  can  verify  that.  If  you  want  to  right  now,  that  would  be  fine  right  now  if 

you  want  to  do  it.  Will  this  hurt  this  thing?  Just  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of 
this  moment? 

SENEY :  No,  not  at  all. 

[Break  in  recording] 

SENEY :  Sal  Russo  has  joined  us  on  the  invitation  of  Senator  Maddy  to  talk  about 
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how  Senator  Maddy  got  involved  in  the  Governor’s  race  in  1978. 

His  recollection  is  that  you  and  Doug  Watts  came  to  him  and  sort  of 
approached  him  on  it  with  your  brochures  and  the  pins  that  had  been 
made. 

RUSSO:  Well,  we  at  the  time  had  a  number  of  agricultural  clients:  Farm  Bureau, 

the  Nisei  Farmers’  League,  Western  Growers.  We  had  a  long  list  of 
agricultural  clients  that  we  were  organizing  their  Political  Action 
Committees  because  they  were  feeling  the  sting  of  Governor  [Jerry] 
Brown’s  administration,  which  was  very  hostile  to  California  agriculture. 

We  had  told  them  that  it  was  imperative  for  their  industry  to  get 
mobilized  and  get  involved  in  politics  in  ways  they’d  never  been.  Farmers 
had  a  bias  a  little  bit  against  being  involved  in  politics.  They  had  this 
fundamental  belief  that  they  feed  and  clothe  not  only  America  but  the 
world,  and  in  some  ways  were  closer  to  God,  and  they  didn’t  need  to 
engage  in  the  dirty  business  of  politics. 

So  there  was  this  period  of  awakening  that  was  occurring,  and  they 
had  pretty  much  decided  that  they  were  going  to  get  involved  in  a  big  way 
to  defeat  Jerry  Brown,  and  the  question  then  became:  “Who  was  the 
candidate?”  And  there  was  somewhat  of  a  bias  in  favor  of  Pete  Wilson  at 
the  time  initially.  1  don’t  remember  why  that  was  exactly,  but  there  was 
some  connection  to  him  being  mayor  of  San  Diego.  Maybe  it  was  the  San 
Diego  people  or  something  else.  And  then  there  was  a  parade  in  San 
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Diego  and  they  asked  Pete  to  participate  in  something  in  favor  of  the 
growers,  and  he  declined.  And  that  somewhat  enraged  them  and  they 
decided  that  an  urban  legislator,  an  urban  politician,  just  doesn’t  have  the 
affinity  for  agriculture  and  that  we  could  never,  ever  trust  the  city  slickers. 
In  a  sense  that’s  what  that  was  about, 

And  so  in  one  of  the  meetings  they  said,  “Is  there  any  other 
candidate  other  than  Pete  Wilson?”  They  didn’t  like  Younger.  I  don’t 
remember  if  Ed  Davis  had  surfaced  at  that  point  or  not.  I  don’t  remember 
now.  But  they  were  looking  for  another  candidate,  and  so  we  thought  that 
if  they  really  were  to  organize  that  they  had  enough  muscle  statewide,  and 
it  wasn’t  just  the  farmers  in  the  rural  areas  but  they’re  also  in  the  cities. 
Agriculture’s  tentacles  and  ties  really  span  the  entire  state. 

Who  were  you  working  for  at  the  time?  The  [Assembly  Republican] 
caucus?  That’s  what  I  was  trying  to  remember. 

We  were  working  at  the  caucus,  but  we  had  already  started  our  company 
at  the  time  called  the  California  Capital  Consultants. 

I  didn’t  know  that. 

And  we  were  organizing  the  Political  Action  Committees  for  the  various 
ag  groups:  Farm  Bureau,  Western  Growers,  Nisei  Farmers’  League.  And 
so  that  was  our  side  business  that  we  did,  that  we  had  at  the  time. 

I  had  been,  before  I  went  into  the  caucus,  the  editor  of  the 
Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Reporter,  which  was  one  of  the  publications 
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that,  you  know.  Bill  Hauck  and  the  California  Journal ,  when  they  were  all 
bundled  together.  And  in  the  course  of  my  covering  the  farm  labor  issue 
for  the  publication,  I  thought,  in  all  the  meetings  that  I  was  going  to,  there 
was  one  legislator  who  was  particularly  bright,  particularly  able,  and  was 
just  head  and  shoulders  over  the  rest  of  them,  and  that  was  Maddy.  1  was 
taken  by  how  much  more  capable  he  was  than  the  rest  of  them.  He  just 
stuck  out. 

So  in  one  of  the  meetings  I  mentioned  his  name,  as  somebody  who 
was  extraordinary  in  his  abilities  and  his  talents,  but  they  would  have  to 
really  get  behind  him  to  do  that,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
doing  that. 

So  I  think  Doug  and  I  went  to  sec  Ken  and  asked  him  what  his 
intentions  and  his  plans  were,  and  he  said  that  he  probably  wasn’t  going  to 
do  anything  but  he  was  thinking  about  running  for  Attorney  General.  And 
so  we  said,  “Why  don’t  you  think  about  running  for  Governor?”  And  he 
sort  of  dismissed  it  initially  as  “Well,  how  can  an  Assemblyman  from 
Fresno  run  for  Governor?”  So  we  basically  came  up  with  the  argument 
that  “Look,  raise  your  stature  by  being  a  gubernatorial  candidate,  and  if  it 
doesn’t  work  out,  you’ll  have  the  stature  then  to  be  a  more  serious 
Attorney  General  candidate.”  And  we  thought  at  the  time  -- 1  don’t  know 
it  —  we  thought  that  that  was  more  appealing  to  Ken,  frankly,  than  his 
running  for  Governor.  That  was  our  feeling  at  the  time.  He  was  not 
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persuaded. 

The  only  thing  I  did  was  during  the  ’76  campaign,  when  I  got  the  Cogs 
signs,  I  made  some  deal  with  Cogs  to  hold  them  for  some  factor  for  the 
’78  campaign,  which  is  my  only  indication  to  myself  that  I  must  have  been 
thinking  about  I  was  going  to  do  something. 

And  I  think  the  Bailey  Deardorf  question,  as  to  who  hired  him,  I 
think  that  was  Don  Jackson. 

What  I  think  happened  was  Ken,  at  this  point,  was  reticent  to  do  anything 
about  it,  so  we  said,  “Look,  our  clients  are  willing  to  move  this  ball 
forward  so  you  don’t  have  to  do  anything.  The  only  thing  we  need  is  a 
little  cooperation.  We  need  some  pictures.” 

That’s  right.  You  were  using  the  words  “our  clients.”  I  don’t  think  I  ever 
knew  who  the  hell  you  were  talking  about. 

I  think  it  was _ Yamichi,  Harry  Kubo.  The  Niseis  were  prime 

leaders  in  this. 

Why  was  that,  do  you  think? 

Well,  I  mean,  because  they’re  from  the  valley  and  they  had  a  bias  towards 
being  in  favor  of  a  valley  candidate.  The  Pete  Wilson  incident  had  really 
turned  them  against  urban  legislators,  They  just  were  not  going  to  be 
reliable  friends.  And  Ken,  while  he  was  new  in  the  Legislature,  not  well 
known,  everybody  had  a  relatively  positive  view. 

So  we  produced  this  brochure  called  “Agricultural  Friends  of  Ken 
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Maddy,”  that  was  paid  for  by  --  we  created  a  committee,  and  actually,  I 
think  our  secretary,  a  woman  named  Terri  Smith,  was  the  treasurer  of  it, 
and  we  went  and  produced  this  brochure. 

I  remember  as  a  courtesy  we  went  in  and  showed  Ken  the  copy,  and 
as  he  will  have  a  tendency  to  do,  he  took  his  pen  out,  I  remember,  and 
started  to  edit.  I  said,  “We’re  not  giving  this  to  you  for  you  to  have.  This 
is  our  product.”  And  I  said,  “If  you  have  anything  major  you  want  to  say, 
we’re  open  to  listening,  but  put  your  pen  away.” 

So  he  paused  for  a  minute  and  then  he  just  sort  of  threw  the  paper 
back  at  us  and  said,  “Well,  do  what  you’re  going  to  do  then.”  And  so  that 
is  how  this  brochure  got  produced.  And  we  decided  to  use  the  Republican 
Convention  in  February,  it  was  Valentine’s  Day,  or  right  before 
Valentine’s  Day. 

This  would  have  been  February  of  ’77. 

Seventy-seven,  and  we  distributed  it  at  the  Republican  Convention  and  got 
a  very  positive  and  warm  reception. 

Hand-made  buttons  with  my  photo  on  them,  and  the  [large]  number  that 
showed  up  -  these  guys  did  a  big  job.  For  Wilson  and  Younger  and  the 
rest  who  walked  in,  it  was  a  shock  wave. 

Was  it? 

Yes.  Was  very  well  received.  The  brochure  looked  good,  it  was 
attractive.  He  was  a  bright  young  candidate.  I  mean,  it  looked  good. 
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What  did  you  do  to  organize  the  people  walking  in  with  the  buttons  and 
the  buzz  that  occurred? 

Well,  Ken  had  a  lot  of  things  going  for  him.  I  mean,  one  is  the  valley  felt 
put  upon  always  and  so  there  was  a  natural  inclination  from  the  valley. 

So  you  had  all  these  valley  delegates. 

We  had  valley  delegates  to  work  with. 

He  had  been  a  leader  in  the  Reagan  campaigns.  Had  been  the  Whip 
in  the  delegation. 

The  ’76  national  convention. 

Plus  I  had  worked  in  Governor  Reagan’s  office  for  three  years,  so  we  had 
a  Reagan  connection  that  enabled  us  to  get  a  lot  of  Reagan  people  to 
support  him.  And  then  he  was  part  of  the  more  moderate  faction  of  the 
Legislature,  so  he  had  a  network  of  friends  in  the  Legislature  that  brought 
together  a  lot  of  the  more  moderates  in  the  party.  So  it  was  a  great 
coalition  of  Reagan  conservatives,  moderates,  valley  people,  agricultural 
industry.  Suddenly  we  started  to  expand  into  a  lot  of  the  resource 
industries:  timber  and  mining  and  highway  construction.  That’s  how  we 
kind  of  grew  it  from. 

But  when  it  made  the  news,  and  the  news  that  came  out  of  it 
was  —  you  know,  Ken’s  always  been  somewhat  perceived  as  a  moderate, 
although  I’ve  always  tried  to  get  him  to  tell  me  what  he  was  so  moderate 


about.  These  labels,  I  never  know  quite  what  they  mean,  because  he’s  just 
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a  very  rational,  reasonable  human  being.  1  guess  being  reasonable  means 
you’re  a  moderate.  But  I’ve  always  thought  he  was  as  conservative  as 
anybody  was  but  just  more  rational. 

So  when  the  news  went  out,  out  of  California,  we  got  a  letter  from 
Bailey  Deardorf. 

SENEY :  Who  ’  s  looking  for  clients . 

RUSSO:  Looking  for  clients,  and  they  were  the  hottest  media  firm  in  the  country  at 

the  time,  and  they  were  famous  for  taking  the  more— 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

SENEY :  Bailey  Deardorf  contacted  you,  in  other  words. 

RUSSO:  I  think  Ken  got  the  letter,  as  I  remember. 

MADDY:  Somebody,  Don  Jackson,  or  somebody.  There  was  a  connection.  Don 

Jackson,  my  former  law  partner,  was  sort  of  our  pragmatic  guy  who  tried 
to  run  all  the  show  for  us.  My  memory  is  blurry  as  to  how  we  actually 
made  this  connection. 

RUSSO:  I  think  they  got  it  out  of  the  news.  We  got  the  cold  letter,  and  then  Ken 

gave  it  to  Don,  or  we  called  him  initially.  But  ultimately,  Don  negotiated 
with  them  and  they  came  out  here  and  John  Deardorf  was  very  personable. 

MADDY :  John  was  the  key  guy.  [Doug]  Bailey  never  really  came. 

RUSSO:  Doug  didn’t  do  as  much. 

And  you  still  see  Doug  on  television,  do  you  not? 
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I  talk  to  Doug  from  time  to  time. 

I  can’t  remember  what  he’s  doing  now. 

He  runs  the  Hotline,  although  he  has  just  started  a  new  venture  where  all 
the  candidates  do  this  “90  Seconds  on  the  Issues”  and  it’s  available  on  the 
web  site.  It’s  going  to  be  coming  on  line  here  shortly. 

Interesting. 

So  Doug’s  always  full  of  ideas  and  always  doing  interesting  things. 

Bob  Teeter  got  involved,  didn’t  he,  in  doing  a  poll?  Who  did  that? 

Bob  Teeter  was  the  pollster  of  choice  for  Bailey  Dcardorf.  Whenever  they 
came  into  a  campaign,  they  normally  brought  Teeter  on.  And  we  got  a 
proposal  from  Teeter  which,  first  of  all,  misspelled  Ken’s  name  on  it  in  the 
text  of  it,  and  then  when  we  did  the  poll,  we  got  the  analysis  back,  and  in 
the  analysis  it  would  switch  off  into  Indiana,  because  they  had  just  done  a 
poll  for  Doc  Bowen,  I  think,  the  governor  of  Indiana.  And  so  it  talked 
about  how  in  Indianapolis  Ken  was  starting  at  a  certain  percent.  It  was 
obviously  boilerplate  and  they  changed  the  name. 

I  think  Don  Jackson  got  back  on  that  one  seventeen  times.  You  never 
screw  Don  for  a  dime  because  he’s  going  to  get  you  for  thousands  of 
pennies  after  that. 

But  it  shook  our  confidence  a  little  hit. 

Indianapolis.  Did  you  do  well  in  Indianapolis? 

Yes.  We  were  winning  consistently.  But  anyway,  we  were  so  young  and 
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we  brought  a  lot  of  energy,  but  their  experience  and  expertise  in  it  made 
for  a  pretty  effective  campaign. 

And  Deardor f  was  very  skilled  and  creative.  The  reality  is  that  they  were, 
I  thought,  very  free  in  allowing  Doug  and  Sal  to  think  tank  and  have 
access,  because  they  didn’t  want  to  do  the  hard  work.  They  wanted  the 
glory  and  get  the  money,  and  they  wanted  these  guys  to  work.  But  what 
you  folks  learned  was  invaluable,  I  think.  I’m  sure  you  use  some  of  it  still 
today. 

We  stole  everything  we  could  from  Bailey  Deardorf  and  copied  them  in 
every  way  because  they  were  right,  it  helped  us.  Everything,  we  copied 
them  on,  and  it  led  us  to  be  a  national  firm. 

Which  was  an  old  Don  Jackson  take,  my  law  partner.  The  first  thing  he 
moved  in  was  copying  machines,  and  boy,  anytime  anybody  lay  a  piece  of 
paper  down,  Don  Jackson  would  copy  it.  He’s  got  a  file,  I’ll  tell  you,  on 
campaigns  bigger  than  anybody’s.  He  copied  everything  that  anybody 
ever  laid  down. 

And  they  had  an  intern.  Wc  needed  help  in  research,  they  had  a  smart 
young  intern  that  they  sent  out  here,  and  that  ended  up  being  Jim  Strock, 
who  ended  up  being  the  head  of  EPA  for  Pete  Wilson. 

He  had  originally  worked  in  that  campaign  for  us.  We  teased  him 
unmercifully  that  if  Pete  Wilson  ever  found  out  he  was  the  opposition 
research  person  on  Pete  Wilson  he’d  never  keep  his  job. 
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But  this  Teeter  poll,  was  this  the  one  that  showed  that  Brown  was 
beatable,  I  guess,  in  Indianapolis  and  other  places  as  well?  Isn’t  that  the 
one  that  said  that  would  be  the  issue:  who  could  beat  Brown? 

I  don’t  remember.  I  don’t  remember  that. 

The  poll  was  not  conclusive  in  the  sense  that  we  had  a  great  shot,  but  it 
showed  that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  win  the  election.  I  don’t 
remember  the  details  of  it.  And  the  analysis  was  really  good.  There  was 
the  boilerplate  portion  about  it  that  was  incorrect.  It  was  really  a  good  poll 
and  a  valid  sample. 

Who  should  get  the  credit  for  these  early  television  campaigns  that  the 
Senator  did  that  put  him  so  far  ahead?  The  articles  generally  say  Deardorf 
gets  that.  Would  that  be  your  feeling  too? 

I  would  say  Deardorf  deserves  some  of  it,  but  it  was  —  what’s  his  name? 
The  person  I  think  was  the  one  that  was  most  responsible  was  not 
Deardorf  but  was— 

Who  worked  for  Deardorf? 

Yes. 

The  young  guy? 

Yes.  I  can’t  think  of  his  name. 

There  were  two  strategies.  One  was  when  we  ran  them  up,  and  then  one 
was  the  content  of  the  ads.  Bailey  Deardorf  had  used  that  before  in  the 
Gerry  Ford  campaign.  You  know,  how  do  you  humanize  this  man?  How 
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do  you  make  him  who  he  is?  And  as  Deardorf  said  to  me  at  one  point  in 
time,  “Now  that  we’ve  got  you  identified,  now  you’re  going  to  have  to  say 
something.”  Now  they  know  who  you  are,  now  you  have  to  leam  to  say 
something.  But  it  was  that  strategy. 

And  then  the  other  strategy,  which  was  perhaps  the  key  strategy  for 
long-term  analysis  of  this  race,  was  when  we  ran  our  ads  up  and  how  we 
ran  our  campaign, 

Those  were  the  two  strategies.  One,  what  we  put  in  the  ads  and  how 
different  were  they  from  the  normal?  And  the  second  strategy  was  when 
we  went  up  on  the  air.  And  the  early  campaign  money  is  being  spent  and 
the  image  is  trying  to  be  created.  What  did  we  have,  a  two  minute  piece? 

RUSSO:  Yes,  we  did.  The  early  television  was  the  innovative  strategy,  which  at  the 

time  nobody  had  ever  done  that  before.  We  went  on  early,  and  like  I  said 
earlier,  the  McClatchy  poll,  we  got  to  first.  We  could  not  sustain  the 
money  and  therefore  couldn’t  sustain  the  message,  but  we  did  get  to  first 
place. 

MADDY :  From  Sal’s  point  of  view,  they  were  out  there  trying  to  keep  the  money 

going  and  keep  things  moving  as  quick  as  we  can  because  we  were 
making  this  early  run.  Now,  Wilson  was  out  of  it,  but  the  bitterness  in  all 
the  campaigns  mostly  centered  around  Wilson’s  campaign,  because  I  don’t 
think  Ed  Davis  ever  -  I  mean,  Ed  Davis  had  the  right  wing  and  they  were 
just  out  there  bomb  throwing.  Evelle  Younger  was  oblivious.  I  mean, 
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they  had  all  the  money  and  95  percent  name  I.D.,  and  I  don’t  think  they 
ever  thought  they  were  ever  threatened. 

And  they  kept  going  down  in  the  polls. 

Yes.  And  Briggsy  had  the  homophobic  initiative,  and  that  was  all  he 
cared  about.  So  there  was  no  contest,  vis-a-vis,  among  us. 

Dick  Birkholz  always  used  to  hammer  us.  He  was  the  dean  of  the 
political  reporters  from  \heL.A.  Times,  and  he  said,  “When  are  you  going 
to  get  to  be  a  candidate  here,  Mr.  Statesman?  You’ve  got  to  say 
something  about  somebody.” 

Well,  I  never,  ever  said  a  single  word  about  anybody  who  I  ran 
against  in  the  Republican  Primary.  That  was  part  of  our  image  we  wanted 
to  create  and  so  on.  But  they  were  trying  to  get  me  to  come  after  them  and 
everybody  was  going  after  me.  I  mean,  the  reality  was  that  I  was  the 
upstart.  They  were  all  “He’s  too  liberal,  he’s  too  [this].” 

Our  campaign  had  all  the  excitement.  There’s  no  question  all  the 
excitement  in  that  campaign  was  in  our  campaign.  The  TV  was  uplifting 
and  positive. 

There  was  a  “Maddy’s  Song.” 

There  was  a  “Maddy’s  Song.” 

Yes,  I  saw  the  lyrics  for  that. 

It  was  this  bright,  young,  new  leader  for  California.  It  was  a  very 
Kennedy,  1960s  kind  of  an  image  that  was  created  and  Ken  fit  the  bill 
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well.  He  was  good  looking,  he  was  articulate,  he  was  smart.  He  was 
rational  and  reasonable.  And  compared  to  the  other  candidates,  we  had  all 
the  enthusiasm. 

The  other  thing  is  that  we  made  —  this  was  another  Deardorf 
idea  —  was  that  we  should  be  the  candidate  of  ideas,  and  we  did  advance 
position  papers  on  policy.  In  fact,  one  of  those,  I  think,  side  notes  of 
history  is  that  Ken  Maddy  was  the  first  candidate  for  a  statewide  major 
office  who  ran  on  a  platform  of  supply  side  economics.  First  in  America. 
And  of  course,  Jack  Kemp  picked  it  up  and  Ronald  Reagan  picked  it  up 
after  that.  But  he  was  the  first  supply  sider  to  run  on  supply  side 
economics. 

Jude  Wanniski. 

Jude. 

Jude  Wanniski.  What’s  the  other  guy’s  name?  The  guy  with  the  Laffer 
curve. 

Art  Laffer. 

They  still  swear  that  if  I  had  stayed  with  them  and  stuck  with  it,  we  would 
have  been  Governor  at  least.  But  they  were  espousing  that  and  both 
autographed  books  to  me  and  so  on,  telling  me  if  we  had  stayed  with  the 
supply  side.  I  still  to  this  day  believe  it’s  a  lousy  issue  and  don’t  believe 
in  it.  Not  that  I  don’t  believe  in  it.  It’s  a  lousy  issue  because  you  never 


can  explain  it.  You  can’t  tell  an  average  person  that  I’m  going  to  cut  taxes 
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and  you’re  going  to  have  more.  But  we  ran  on  the  supply  side. 

I  referred  to  the  New  West  article,  which  I’m  sure  you  remember,  a  minute 
ago  to  the  Senator.  Which  I  am  sure  you  [Sal  Russo]  remember. 

Talked  to  me  about  having  makeup  on  my  face  and  stuff. 

Oh.  Vaguely.  Who  wrote  that?  I  forgot. 

I  just  brought  the  one  page  with  me,  but  this  talks  about  your  ad,  the  first 
one,  the  biography  one.  Let  me  read  this  to  refresh  your  memory  maybe. 

“The  biography  starts  out  with  Maddy  in  the  park  but  quickly 
switches  to  a  photograph  of  Maddy’s  parents,  standing  behind  a  1930s 
style  Ford.  In  rapid  succession  we  see  Maddy  as  a  baby,  Maddy  as  a  boy, 
Maddy  as  a  football  player,  Maddy  with  a  horse,  Maddy  in  front  of  an  Air 
Force  jet,  Maddy  getting  married,  Maddy  with  his  wife  and  firstborn. 
Maddy’s  whole  life  is  dramatized  by  photographs  and  in  an  announcer’s 
soothing  voice. 

“The  formerly  unknown  Assemblyman  suddenly  is  known  to  us  as  a 
native  son  from  pioneer  stock,  a  man  of  destiny,  someone  who  has  been 
gathering  strength  from  his  years  of  labor  as  a  legislator,  and  now  in 
California’s  darkest  hour,  he  stands  up  and  reveals  himself  for  the 
champion  he  is:  a  man  with  a  mission,  the  man  who  can  beat  Jerry 
Brown.” 

Now,  I  know  the  tone  is  mocking  and  probably  not  pleasant 


necessarily  to  your  ears. 
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That  was  exactly  what  it  was. 

That  was  it. 

Was  it? 

That  was  one  thousand  percent.  As  1  say,  it’s  not  dissimilar  from  what’s 
going  on  right  today  in  America,  with  everybody  switching  back  over, 
trying  to  say  that  there  is  something  better  and  that  we  can  give  you  more 
and  it  doesn’t  take  much  more  than  just  a  person.  It’s  the  person  out  there 
that’s  going  to  make  the  difference. 

To  Dcardorf  s  credit,  he  saw  something  in  American  politics  that  people 
had  lost.  I  think  we  see  it  now  more  clearly.  And  that  is  the  quality  of  the 
man  matters  a  lot.  It  wasn’t  where  you  stood  on  all  the  issues.  1  mean,  we 
learned  that  with  Reagan.  And  that  was  part  of  what  he  said,  that  Ken 
Maddy  is  the  perfect  candidate  for  Governor,  regardless  of  what  he  thinks. 
If  he  also  has  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  that’s  an  added  plus.  And  so  we  sold  the 
personality,  to  a  large  extent,  initially  in  the  campaign. 

That’s  really  what  we  sold  to  business  people.  And  it  was  amazing,  when 
I  think  about  it,  how  well  I  captured  and  got  so  many  people  away  from 
Pete  Wilson,  because  whatever  we  were  selling  at  the  time  sold.  I  mean, 
they  liked  it.  These  top  two  hundred  businessmen  that  I  met  with  —  we’d 
take  them  in  groups  of  twenty  —  they  liked  it.  They  wanted  to  have 
something  they  could  hang  on  to  and  say,  “The  guy  who  leads  our  political 


life  ought  to  be  maybe  a  little  bit  better,  ought  to  have  something  that  we 
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can  point  to  with  pride.”  The  trouble  is  it  gets  hokey. 

Well,  this  sounded  hokey  when  I  read  it. 

Sure.  And  it  doesn’t  sell. 

Well,  I’m  not  sure  it  didn’t  sell.  I  mean,  this  was  the  first  wave  of  ads, 
wasn’t  it,  that  created  the  name  familiarity? 

Here’s  Ken  Maddy. 

Right. 

Can  I  tell  him  the  Fred  Hartley  story? 

Yes,  sure. 

It’s  something  that  only  he  [Senator  Maddy]  could  have  gotten  away  with, 
given  what  was  going  on.  But  one  of  the  big  issues  in  that  campaign  was 
Jerry  Brown  had  stopped  a  bill  on  vertical  integration  when  Pepsi-Cola 
purchased  Pizza  Hut  or  something,  I  think  what  it  was,  and  so  Pizza  Hut 
couldn’t  sell  beer  because  of  the  vertical  integration  laws.  And  so  he 
imposes  a  condition  of  signing  the  bill  to  exempt  them,  that  they  had  to 
put  pizza  parlors  in  minority  neighborhoods,  hire  so  many  minority 
managers  and  all  these  things.  And  so  the  business  community  was 
outraged  that  somebody  would  use  a  technicality  in  the  law  for  social 
engineering.  And  it  was  part  of  our  campaign  as  well. 

We  went  down  to  a  Union  Oil  board  meeting  one  day  to  talk  about  it 
and  Ken  started  in  on  this  issue,  and  the  chairman  and  CEO  of  Union  Oil 
was  a  crusty  old  oil  guy  named  Fred  Hartley,  and  he  interrupts-- 
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MADDY :  Who  can  prove  to  you  that  any  asshole  can  get  to  be  president  [of  a  major 

corporation]. 

RUSSO:  But  he  stopped  Ken  in  the  middle  of  this  thing,  and  he  says,  “Ken,  we 

don’t  really  care  about  pizza  parlors.  It’s  only  minorities  that  eat  in  pizza 
parlors  anyway.”  And  knowing  how  Ken  is  about  issues  like  that,  I 
thought,  “Uh  oh,”  and  I  saw  Ken  pause  and  I  could  see  him  pausing,  and  I 
thought,  “Oh  my  God,  what  is  he  going  to  say  now?”  And  Ken  finally 
looked  over  at  Hartley  and  he  says,  “That’s  exactly  the  kind  of  attitude 
that’s  wrong  with  the  Republican  Party.  If  we  take  that  kind  of  attitude 
and  think  about  minorities  in  that  way,  we’re  never  going  to  be  a  majority 
party,”  and  really  went  after  him  in  front  of  his  entire  board.  I  mean,  I 
thought,  “Well,  we’ve  blown  this  one.” 

So  anyway,  we  left  the  room  and  I  said,  “Well,  you  did  a  really  good 
job.  I  think  we’re  getting  no  support  here.” 

The  next  day  Hal  Solley,  who  was  our  governmental  affairs  guy, 
called  me  and  he  said,  “Well,  Fred  Hartley  says,  ‘Any  son-of-a-bitch  that’s 
tough  enough  to  tell  him  off  in  front  of  his  own  board  is  tough  enough  to 
be  Governor.  We’re  sending  you  a  check. 

But  it  was  all  part  of  this  image  that  Ken  Maddy  was  something 
different,  was  something  new,  something  exciting,  that  people  were 
willing  to  say,  “Hey,  we’ll  take  notice.”  It  was  all  part  of  a  thing  that  was 
going  very,  very  well  for  a  period  of  time  --  until  we  ran  out  of  money. 
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One  remarkable  thing  was  it  happened  so  quickly.  That  was  the 
remarkable  thing. 

Up  so  quick,  you  mean. 

Yes.  We  went  from  nothing  to  something  right  quick.  The  whole  move 
was  quick,  and  that  involved  so  many  other  minor  things:  people  we  made 
contact  with,  and  Bob  Fluor  being  a  co-chair,  and  Jimmy  Boswell  getting 
involved  in  our  campaign. 

That’s  the  Boswell  Land  Company? 

The  Boswell  Land  Company.  The  old  senior  Boswell,  who’s  still  alive 
and  around.  But  Jim  Boswell  hated  politics,  didn’t  want  to  be  involved, 
and  of  course,  he  was  a  [member  of  the]  Chandler  [family],  but  he  had  the 
lunches.  He  said,  “I’ll  put  two  hundred  people  together.  I’ll  put  on  ten 
lunches,  twenty  guys  each  that  are  the  hitters  as  movers  and  shakers,  and 
I’ll  be  there  to  introduce  you  they’ll  all  know  I  am  contributing  to  you,” 
but  he  never  would  contribute  openly  or  endorse.  And  he  said,  “Go  sell.” 
Let  me  go  back  to  this  wonderful  story  that  Sal  shared. 

When  you  paused,  what  was  going  through  your  mind?  Were  you 
thinking  about  how  the  hell  1  should  handle  this  guy,  or  did  it  just  come 
out  that  way? 

Well,  number  one,  he  was  an  easily  dislikable  guy  as  far  as  I  was 


concerned.  One  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  that  whole  meeting  with 
him  —  and  this  is  all  just  in  general  now  because  I  have  very  few  specific 
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recollections.  Except  that  I  did  come  out  with  a  general  recollection  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  men  who  were  leading  big  corporations  in  this  state 
who  had  little  or  no  feel  at  all  for  people  and  their  concerns.  I  mean,  I 
wasn’t  being  a  moralist.  I  wasn’t  out  carrying  anybody’s  bandwagon.  I 
wasn’t  some  great  liberal  sympathizer  and  I  didn’t  worry  about  welfare 
and  all  that.  I  wasn’t  really  carrying  a  lot  of  stuff  on  my  sleeve  that  I  was 
worried  about.  But  the  way  they  addressed  it,  would  openly  come  out  and 
discuss  these  things  in  front  of  their  contemporaries  and  somebody  like 
myself  who  was  running  for  office,  I  thought  was  appalling. 

When  I  first  went  into  law  school,  I  was  an  ag  major  out  of  Fresno, 
and  I  said,  “I  can  never  compete  with  these  guys.”  It  only  took  me  about 
the  first  two  or  three  months  that  I  could  compete  with  these  guys.  Well, 
when  1  came  out  of  those  meetings,  I  did  walk  away  with  some 
confidence.  You  know,  they’re  all  talented,  they  all  have  to  be  important, 
they  all  know  what  they’re  doing;  but  there  are  some  very  lightweight 
people  running  some  very  big  companies,  and  not  only  lightweight  people 
but  they’re  some  stupid  people.  People  who  will  make  stupid  mistakes.  I 
mean,  most  —  99.9,  or  maybe  not  99.9  but  way  up  there  —  were  politically 
smart  and  correct.  But  their  reference  to  minorities  and  their  reference  to 
women  and  their  reference  to  a  lot  of  things,  particularly  with  the  old 
curmudgeons... 

[Looking  at  Sal  Russo]  Am  I  too  far  off  on  this?  Exaggerating  it? 
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No. 

I  came  away  thinking  there’s  a  lot  we  can  do.  And  I  always  try  to  put 
things  in  perspective.  That’s  why  I  keep  harking  back  on  the  George  W. 
[Bush]  I  think  he’s  got  this  chance.  I  felt  I  would  have  to  do  so  little  to 
make  such  a  huge  difference.  I  mean,  it  wasn’t  a  question  you  had  to  go 
out  and  just  stop  the  world  and  turn  it  all  around.  You  just  had  to  make  a 
few  decent  kind  of  moves  in  terms  of  bringing  some  equality  and  so  on, 
that  you  could  get  so  much  done  if  people  would  accept  it.  So  I  came 
away  with  a  different  perspective  in  how  I  viewed  these  big  guys.  I  never 
feared  them  again  after  that.  And  I  don’t  know  what  made  me  say  that  at 
that  particular  time,  but  he  was  particularly  a  jerk. 

Were  you,  Sal,  at  a  lot  of  these  meetings?  Did  you  go  along? 

I  went  to  a  lot  of  them,  yes. 

How’d  he  do  generally? 

Ken  was  so  good  you  could  never  be  embarrassed.  He  was  always  good. 

I  was  young  and  I  didn’t  know  that  much.  I  was  straggling.  It  was  a 
struggle.  We  had  sort  of  a  pat  thing  to  say  and  some  people  didn’t  like 
that.  Some[one  would  say]  “Knock  that  shit  off.  We  don’t  want  to  hear 
about  your  dad  and  mom.”  So  they  put  you  on  the  spot  a  lot. 

They  would. 

Oh  yes.  These  were  big  shots. 

Yes,  “Don’t  waste  our  time.” 
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Yes,  these  were  big  shots.  They  weren’t  kind  to  you.  There  were  no  free 
rides.  The  key  was  you  also  learned  what  people  are  key  in  campaigns 
that  make  a  difference  for  you.  Jimmy  Boswell’s  presence  there,  and  they 
liked  him,  he  was  a  big  difference  to  me. 

So  you  leam  a  tremendous  amount.  Those  are  invaluable  lessons 
that  could  not  have  been  duplicated  anywhere. 

Did  you  get  a  lot  of  money  out  of  these  people?  Did  they  cough  up 
anything? 

In  perspective  and  to  put  it  in  relative  terms  versus  what  would  happen 
today,  we’d  have  been  one  big  campaign  back  them.  We  almost  were. 

We  broke  a  lot  of  records  in  fundraising. 

I  know  you  did,  in  terms  of  how  early  the  money  came  in. 

And  that  caused  the  press  to  treat  us  a  lot  more  seriously,  the  asterisk  in 
the  poll,  than  we  probably  were  at  the  beginning. 

The  March  [1977]  poll  when  it  was  an  asterisk. 

Right. 

And  that  begets  other  popularity.  When  I  used  to  walk  into  the 
Republican  Central  Committee  meetings,  the  big  statewide  meetings, 
people  hardly  [knew  me]  —  now  they’re  waiting  for  me.  It’s  like  that 
applause  meter  I  told  you  about  way  back.  Now  let’s  wait  for  Maddy  to 
walk  in.  Let’s  see  what  happens  when  Maddy  walks  in.  I  mean,  it  was 
there;  there  wasn’t  any  doubt  about  it.  We  were  riding  pretty  high. 
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There  was  an  L.A.  Times  article  that  spring  that  was  important,  wasn’t  it  to 
you,  that  gave  among  the  press  some  cache  to  the  campaign  as  well? 

Ken  Reich,  I  think,  wrote  a  couple  of  very  good  stories  for  us.  The  press 
was  generally  kind. 

Generally  speaking.  Actually,  I  always  claimed  that  what  the  press  did 
was  build  me  up  to  tear  me  down.  But  you  always  say  that  about 
campaigns,  because  that’s  what  they  do.  But  by  and  large,  I  was  treated 
very  well  by  the  press  corps  all  through  that  campaign,  even  in  the  tough 
moments  on  the  marijuana  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They  had  to  write  the 
story  that  day  in  relationship  to  marijuana  smoking,  if  we  get  this  much 
right  now,  this  many  years,  twenty  years,  later.  It  was  a  huge  story  back  in 
1978. 

But  they  all  treated  me  well.  They  didn’t  cheap  shot  me  to  speak  of. 
A  little  bit  but  not  much.  And  they  could  have  done  a  lot  worse.  I  mean,  I 
was  certainly  not  the  perfect  reputation  guy.  If  they  wanted  to  dig  back 
and  go  into  what  I  did  at  night  and  all  those  kinds  of  things,  they  could 
have  written  a  lot  worse  stories. 

They  didn’t  do  that  in  those  days,  did  they? 

No. 

It  didn’t  make  any  difference  what  you  did.  So  it  was  not  a  concern.  The 
Bill  Richardson  campaign  constantly  ran  it.  As  I  said  one  time,  if  I  had  as 


many  mistresses  as  Bill  Richardson  thought  I  had,  I  said  I’d  have  been 
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dead  now.  Dead  from  overwork,  not  from  anything  else.  But  that  was  the 
Bill  Richardson  right-wing  stuff  that  they  constantly  ran.  They  put  white 
papers  out  on  me  all  the  time:  Maddy  has  this  mistress,  that  mistress.  Bill 
Stem  was  always  the  guy  who  would  “Maddy,  it’s  Bill.  I  got  another  one 
of  those  papers.”  He  said,  “Deny,  deny,  deny?” 

And  I  said,  “What  happens  if  I  deny?” 

He  said,  “That’s  the  end  of  it.” 

I  said,  “What  happens  if  I  try  to  explain  it?” 

He  said,  “Then  I  write  the  story.” 

I  said,  “Deny.” 

These  papers  would  be  circulated  then  by  the  Richardson  people  to  the 
press. 

Yes. 

But  there  was  just  no  appetite  in  the  press  for  that. 

No. 


The  big  thing  that  Sal  mentioned,  I  had  the  Reagans.  Having  Ronald 
Reagan  and  having  enough  of  the  Reagan-ites,  Maureen  Reagan  and  other 
Reagans,  behind  me,  even  though  Ronnie  didn’t  endorse  and  Mrs.  Reagan 
did  not  endorse,  they  put  the  word  out  [Russo  agrees  in  an  aside]  -- 1  think 
-  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  beat  up  by  these  guys  who  were  friends  of 
Ronnie  Reagan  or  he  might  say  something.  Because  I’d  been  with  him 
when  others  in  many  cases  had  not  been. 
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So  when  I  could  tell  little  old  ladies  in  tennis  shoes,  they  joke  about, 
that  I  don’t  want  the  government  in  my  bank  roll,  in  my  business,  or  in  my 
bedroom  --  ergo,  going  right  to  the  heart  of  the  consenting  adults  bill  that  I 
voted  on,  which  they  were  just  hammering  me  on  --  little  old  ladies  would 
stand  up  and  clap.  They  liked  that:  “He  said  it  right.  We  don’t  want 
government  in  our  bedroom.” 

So  I  got  away  with  murder,  in  a  sense,  right-wing  murder,  which 
would  not  have  happened  if  I  had  been  in  a  different  era,  a  different  time, 
and  had  a  different  background,  and  had  not  been  with  Reagan  at  the  time. 
Did  you  do  anything  special,  Sal,  to  handle  the  press?  Was  that  part  of 
your  responsibilities? 

Talked  to  them  every  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Yes,  I  did. 

We  ended  up  having  a  press  secretary  but  I  was  probably  the 
principal  person  that  talked  to  the  media  in  the  campaign. 

Sal  really,  I  think,  showed  all  his  muster  and  started  his  career  off  this 
campaign.  He  did  so  much  better  later  on.  Doug  sort  of  disappeared,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  off  the  deal,  but  Sal  was  the  one  who  made  the 
most  in  terms  of  really  learning  about  these  campaigns  and  developing 
what  has  always  been  a  good  relationship  with  the  press.  I  mean,  you 
have  to  have  it,  there’s  no  doubt.  I  didn’t  ever  try  to  manipulate  it  because 
you’re  always  worried  about  the  fact  that  you  put  your  friends  in  a  tough 
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spot.  And  the  press,  at  some  point  in  time,  if  you’re  going  to  share 
something  with  them,  there’s  a  point  that  you  put  them  on  the  spot  of 
saying,  “Are  you  telling  the  truth  or  not  telling  the  truth?”  You  don’t  want 
to  do  that. 

But  I  kept  good  relationships  with  them,  Sal  talked  to  them 
constantly.  They  gave  us,  overall,  good  breaks.  Even  the  San  Diego  guys, 
when  Pete  Wilson  —  that  big  accusatory  bribe  thing.  It  was  a  San  Diego 
reporter  who  exposed  it  all  and  said  it  was  just  a  fatpade. 

Yes,  that  was  kind  of  interesting,  that  Stu  Spencer  had  allegedly  gone  to 
Wilson’s  campaign  manager,  and  I  guess  Wilson,  on  behalf  of,  what, 
Robert  Fluor? 

Bob  Fluor  was  my  co-chair. 

He  was  the  accountant. 

He  was  the  accountant.  It  was  David— 

David  something  or  other. 

Yes.  David  something.  He  was  my  financial  accountant, 
lie  was,  I  think,  finance  co-chairman. 

Totally  phony  deal. 

Was  it?  I  mean,  I  assumed  it  was. 

My  understanding  is  there  was  a  conversation  between  my  finance  director 
and  somebody  on  the  Wilson  group  where  it  was  said,  “Wilson  is  so  far 


out  of  it,”  and  as  I  recall,  “And  there’s  going  to  be  another  roundtable 
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discussion  with  all  the  big  guys  who  were  ait  the  former  Reagan- ites,”  He 
said,  “If  Pete  would  just  drop  out  —  he’s  dead  anyway  -  and  throw  his 
support  to  Maddy,  that  might  be  another  quarter  of  a  million  bucks  that 
they’re  going  to  split,  but  now,  one  of  them  will  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
run.”  By  that  time  everything  was  filtering  out  and  it  was  clear  that  we 
had  our  percentages,  and  if  Evelle  showed  up  he  was  going  to  win  it. 

And  then  this  whole  thing  came  out  where  Birkholz  happened  to  be 
traveling  with  me  at  the  time.  Every  single  day  —  Bruce  Nestande’s  name 
was  mentioned  because  Bruce  Nestande  was  supposed  to  be  involved  in  it 
--  and  every  single  day,  “Did  you  bribe  him?  Were  you  trying  to  bribe 
him?” 

“No,  I  didn’t  do  it.” 

Birkholz  just  never  let  up.  That  was  the  first  question  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  question  at  night:  What  do  you  know  about?  And  I  was  into 
the  mode  of  trying  to  tell  the  truth  all  the  time.  Birkholz  had  been  another 
good  person,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

But  I  don’t  know  who  cooked  it  up/  I  don’t  think  Pete  ever  knew 
anything  about  it  and  I  doubt  it.  Again,  it  was  spending  all  of  our  time 
trying  to  beat  the  guy  who’s  third  when  he’s  fourth,  when  we  ought  to  be 
going  after  the  guy  who’s  first. 

I  think  that’s  what  that  was.  I  think  maybe  somebody,  as  Ken  said, 
inartfully  said  something  which  gave  them  a  grain  of  sand  and  they 
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decided  this  is  the  way  to  get  Pete  in  the  news. 

SENEY:  Maybe  besmirch  you  a  little  bit. 

RUSSO:  And  see  if  they  can  get  the  momentum  of  that  or  something.  Obviously, 

we  were  in  no  position  to  do  that  if  we  wanted  to. 

MADD  Y :  We  didn’t  have  anything  by  that  time;  we  were  dead  broke.  We  were  just 

trying  to  survive  from  one  day  to  the  next  to  get  to  the  next  station  where 
we  had  an  appointment. 

SENEY :  You  know,  the  polls  were  —  and  this  is  the  Field  Poll.  I  know  that  there 

was  a  McClatchy  one  that  you  referred  to,  and  this  is  the  one  that  does 
show  the  asterisk  for  you  in  March  of  ’77  before  you’ve  declared,  and  it 
shows  here  by  April  3rd  you’re  up  to  18  percent  already.  I  believe  this  is 
the  next  month.  Or  I’m  sorry,  this  is  in  ’77. 

[Sal  Russo  leaves] 

He  is  an  interesting  man. 

MADDY:  Yes.  He’s  got  thousands  of  stories.  He  remembers  a  lot. 

SENEY :  Clearly,  he’s  got  a  memory  for  details.  I  think  a  person  in  that  position 

has  got  to  have  a  detailed  mind. 

MADDY :  He  really  does,  because  he  remembers  all  these  aspects  of  these 

campaigns,  and  of  course,  you  tie  on  those  things  to  how  to  spin  off  on 
what  you’re  going  to  do  next  and  use  in  the  present  campaigns. 

SENEY :  I  must  say.  Senator,  my  experience  of  these  kind  of  interviews,  you  have  a 


superb  memory  too. 
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MADDY :  Well,  thank  you.  A  lot  of  it  had  to  do  with  the  last  two  or  three  years, 

trying  to  collect  all  of  this  data  and  seeing  what  I  should  keep  and  what  I 
shouldn’t  keep.  So  there  was  a  natural  inclination  to  go  back  and  review 
some  of  it.  I  think  what’s  happening  to  me  in  life  —  I  mean,  I  am  at  a 
reflective  point  and  I’m  not  up  there  thinking  about  when  I’m  going  to  be 
doing  the  next  big  event.  I’m  more  looking  back  at  a  lot  of  things  that 
took  place.  So  I’ve  had  a  chance  to  review  the  good  times  and  so  on.  It’s 
kind  of  a  mix  but  they  are  good  memories.  There’s  a  lot  of  fun  things  we 
did. 

SENEY:  Well,  it’s  clear.  I  can  see  the  motive  that  Sal  Russo  and  his  clients  had  in 

terms  of  shopping  for  a  candidate  and  your  own  motive  in  terms 
of  —  you  know,  it’s  hard  when  people  come  to  you  and  say,  “Are  you 
interested  in  this?” 

MADDY :  I  made  the  early  proviso,  you  know,  I  have  no  money,  so  it’s  not  going  to 

be  any  of  my  personal  money.  I  spent  $5,000  in  my  first  campaign  in 
1970.  I  said,  when  I  paid  that  back,  I  swore  that  I’d  never,  ever  loan 
another  dime  to  my  campaigns,  which  I  lived  under  that  edict  and  never 
did  loan  myself  another  dollar  after  that.  And  so  I  said  if  you  guys  can  do 
it,  then  you— 
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members  of  the  Assembly  in  the  1970  class— what  you  were  told  to  do  when  you 
started  in  the  legislature 


Begin  [Tape  1,  Side  B] 
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Mr.  Maddy’s  first  secretary  in  the  assembly— the  importance  of  having  an 
experience  staff  as  a  new  member— a  typical  workday  in  the  legislature— what  you 
could  avoid  and  what  you  had  to  do— less  partisanship  in  the  early  days— more  on 
the  “Gang  of  Five”  and  the  endorsement  for  the  Treasurers’  position— the 
Treasurers  appointment— the  fate  of  Dan  Lungren— Senator  Maddy’s  efforts  to  win 
confirmatipn  for  Dan  Lungren  as  Treasurer-why  the  Lungren  nomination  was 
killed  in  the  Senate— Lungren  as  Attorney  General— Maddy  talked  about  as 
statewide  candidate— running  for  governor  in  1978  forever  changed  the 
perceptions  of  Maddy  as  a  leader— treatment  by  the  press 

Begin  [Tape  2,  Side  A] . 730 

Sal  Russo  puts  Senator  Maddy’s  name  forward  for  statewide  office— sponsoring  a 
womens  conference  in  Fresno— Marilyn  Quayle  and  the  1988  presidential 
campaign— being  a  delegate  at  the  Republican  National  Conventions— support  for 
George  W.  Bush— use  of  campaign  funds  left  when  Senator  Maddy  left  the  Senate 
because  of  term  limits— trying  to  advise  Dan  Lungren  on  his  campaign  for 
governor  in  1998— the  divisive  issues  pressed  by  Lungren  in  the  1998  campaign— 
the  California  Supreme  Court 
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[Session  6,  October  8,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  Governor’s  race.  Of  course,  we  haven’t 

talked  nearly  enough  about  that.  And  one  of  the  things  that  I  found  in 
your  files  —  and  I’d  like  you  to  look  at  it  and  comment  on  it  for  me  —  is  a 
schedule.  It  looks  like  it  comes  from  beginning  in  January  of  ’78,  and  it’s 
a  schedule  of  events.  I’m  sure  this  is  not  a  complete  one  at  this  point  and 
it  gets  more  crowded  as  time  goes  on.  Here’s,  for  example,  over  in 
Marysville  a  United  Way  dinner,  a  tour  of  the  produce  market.  Then  the 
next  day  you’re  at  the  Board  of  Realtors.  In  San  Diego  it  looks  like 
Coronado  Women’s  Republican  Club.  And  Irvine  at  a  meeting,  which  is, 
of  course,  not  far  away. 

How  did  all  of  these  get  organized?  Who  put  these  kinds  of 
meetings  together? 

MADDY:  These  were  basically  part  of  the  campaign  structure  this  time  in  1978.  Of 

course,  with  Sal  and  Doug,  and  the  staff  they  had  working,  you’re 
inundated.  I  mean,  two  ways  to  go:  One,  you’re  inundated  with  requests 
to  speak  at  every  rotary  club  and  every  other  function  anyone  needs  a 
speaker.  That’s  part  of  the  function  of,  I  guess,  a  person  who  is  in  charge 
of  speaking. 
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SENEY :  A  speaking  committee. 

MADDY:  Right.  And  then  the  other  is  obviously  the  strategy  as  to  how  you’re  going 

to  lay  out  a  format  and  try  to  run  a  campaign.  And  we  knew  we  had  to  run 
a  grassroots  campaign. 

Evelle  Younger  was  sitting  with  95  percent  name  ID  and  wasn’t 
leaving  his  home.  Ed  Davis  had  his  big  name  ID  in  L.A.  I  was  a  total 
unknown.  And  so  the  key  we  had  to  do  was  try  to  influence  every  county, 
and  we  set  up  a  campaign  chairman,  if  you  will,  and  tried  to  get  somebody 
mostly  beginning  with  the  ag  background  and  the  truckers  and  some  of  our 
natural  allies  and  move  forward  and  have  people  who  then  in  each  county 
would  say,  and  there  was  an  organization  behind  it,  “Tell  us  who  is  the 
most  important  people  I  should  see.”  If  I  wanted  to  go  up  to  Marysville, 
how  could  I  make  the  day  at  Marysville,  leaving  Sacramento,  a 
worthwhile  day  so  that  I  just  don’t  drive  up  and  drive  back  and  then  go 
back  someplace  else?  You  know,  it’s  all  the  typical  scheduling  that  must 
go  forward. 

It  just  fills.  And  my  job,  in  one  of  the  places  where  you’d  get  Russo 
laughing  again,  would  be  to  sit  down  and  try  to  —  let  him  tell  you  what  it 
was  like  when  I  picked  up  one  of  these  things  and  how  I  would  just  rip  it 
apart  and  how  I  would  ask  the  question,  “What  in  God’s  name  am  I  doing 
at  this  deal  or  that  deal?”  And,  “Why  in  the  world  would  I  want  to  speak 
to  this  group,”  or  “Why  in  the  world  would  I  want  to  speak  to  that  group?” 
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And  it  got  to  the  point  where  it  was  almost  untenable  for  any  of  us  because 
it  was  just  a  constant  battle. 

As  a  candidate,  you  can  have  some  input  but  I  found  you  just  can’t 
second-guess.  You  just  have  to  go  with  the  flow  until  you  either  get  too 
tired  you  can’t  go  any  longer,  or  you  figure  out  there’s  a  better  way  to  do 
it. 

And  so  we  went  through  the  campaign  early  on,  I  guess,  with  the 
idea  this  was  the  way  you  had  to  do  it;  middle  of  the  road  with  the  idea 
that,  my  God,  we  might  be  winning,  this  might  be  working,  so  we’d  better 
keep  it  up;  to  the  point  at  the  end  where  pride  was  telling  me  that  you  can’t 
be  a  quitter,  you  have  to  push.  Sort  of  the  three  ways  I  describe  what  kept 
me  going,  and  it  was  a  mix  of  all  three  at  all  different  times.  And  you  just 
didn’t  let  yourself  get  sick.  You  had  to  watch  your  p’s  and  q’s  from 
everything  as  to  how  much  you  drank  at  night  to  how  much  you  slept  at 
night  and  how  much  you  tried  to  do  during  the  day  and  how  you  met  your 
obligations. 

It  was  grassroots  in  that  for  a  long  time,  early  on,  I  did  all  my  own 
driving  and  would  just  get  myself  from  one  place  to  another.  They  did 
have  a  Maddy’s  Air  Force  because  the  people  in  the  agricultural 
community  had  a  great  number  of  private  airplanes,  and  so  they  always 
joked  about  that  “Maddy  always  had  two  airplanes  waiting  for  him  at 
every  spot.”  I  did  have  a  lot  of  good  supporters  who  provided  me  with 
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aircraft. 

My  son,  Donny,  at  one  stage  of  the  proceeding,  joined  the  campaign. 
Donny  was  sort  of  rebellious,  to  the  extent  that  when  I  say  rebellious,  he 
was  just  a  typical  17-year-old.  I  might  have  told  the  story  but  it’s  only 
funny  from  the  point  of  a  young  kid  who  comes  into  the  campaign.  I  can’t 
remember  exactly  what  phase  but  he  went  to  Don  Jackson.  I  said,  “Don 
would  like  to  help  but  he’s  afraid  to  ask  me.  Let’s  get  him  involved  in  the 
campaign.” 

Don  Jackson  went  to  him  and  said,  “Your  dad  needs  a  gopher:  go 
for  this,  go  for  that.  You’re  the  guy  who  carries  his  bags  in.  I  can’t  have 
him  going  up  there  and  getting  mad  at  every  motel  clerk  and  everybody 
because  the  room’s  not  this,  this,  and  that.  You  do  all  that  kind  of  stuff.” 

When  I  had  worked  at  Hodge  &  Sons  way  back  when  in  the  1950s, 
Don,  when  he  went  to  school,  later  on  worked  for  Hodge  &  Sons.  And  so 
what  I  always  depicted  as  my  Hodge  &  Sons  suit  was  what  I  called  the 
uniform.  The  uniform  was  a  blue  blazer  with  gray  slacks  and  the  Rep  ties, 
because  it  was  sort  of  a  Southwick  kind  of  store. 

So  when  Don  came  to  work  for  me  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  do 
this  but  he  didn’t  want  to  take  any  crap  from  me.  We  had  had  a  little 
falling  —  not  a  falling  out  but  I  had  pushed  him  around  a  little  bit  at  one 
point  or  another  he  thought,  and  so  he  said,  “I’m  going  to  come  to  work. 
I’m  getting  paid.”  He  said,  “I’ll  take  care  of  all  of  the  stuff  that  you  hate 
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to  do.  I’ve  got  a  list.  Do  you  want  to  add  to  the  list?”  Anyway,  we  had 
this  understanding,  so  he  starts  out.  So  that  becomes  my  first  real  helper, 
where  he’s  driving  me  and  doing  this  and  another  thing. 

The  funny  part  of  the  story  was  —  I  forget,  it  was  someplace  around 
Bakersfield  or  something  at  one  event  —  one  night  he  pulls  me  aside  and 
he  said,  “Dad,  we’ll  be  in  Fresno”  —  I  think  I  was  going  from  Bakersfield 
to  Fresno.  He  said,  “I’m  going  to  stop  by  Hodges  and  pick  me  up  a 
uniform.” 

And  I  said,  “What  are  you  talking  about?”  Because  he  was  wearing 
Levis  and  what  17-year-olds  wore. 

He  said,  “I  find  that  when  you’re  out  speaking  at  night,  we’re  out 
there  like  last  night,  I  found  that  even  though  I  was  not  dressed  the  way  I 
wanted  to  be,  I  could  move  around.  I  can  help  you  out  there  in  the 
audience.” 

And  I  said,  “That’s  fine  with  me.  Pick  up  a  uniform.” 

So  that  made  this  big  transition,  that  ultimately  Don  became  one  who 
at  night  would  then  also  dress  up,  would  put  his  uniform  on.  He  would 
start  mingling  with  the  crowd.  And,  of  course,  if  you  recall  in  the 
campaign  in  the  last  fourteen  days,  he  took  the  fourteen  northern  counties 
and  we  won  all  fourteen  northern  counties.  So  whatever  it  was,  the  last 
few  days,  he  ran  the  campaign.  Got  on  his  own  little  bus.  He  and  Kamey 
Hodges’  son  [Tom  Hodge],  they  rented  a  motorhome.  I’m  not  sure  if  she 
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loaned  it  to  us  or  rented  it  to  us  -  [that  is]  Sonny  Mojonnier,  who 
ultimately  became  an  Assemblywoman.  And  they  went  up  and  traveled  to 
the  northern  counties  giving  speeches. 

So  it  was  a  great  interest  that  he  began  as  a  blossom,  but  when  we 
started,  he  was  strictly  —  I  mean.  I’d  go  get  on  an  airplane  and  we’d  go 
someplace  and  I’d  go  to  the  motel  and  we’d  just  drive  one  place  to 
another.  And  again,  the  arguments  always  are  rhyme  and  reason:  Why 
am  I  going?  How  can  you  have  me  in  Oakland  tonight  and  tomorrow 
morning  I’ve  got  to  start  off  in  San  Mateo,  and  do  you  know  how  far  it  is? 
And  just  all  of  the  rigors  of  campaigning. 

But  you  found  you  just  had  to  defer  to  Sal. 

I  just  had  to  defer  to  my  staff  and  the  people.  They  had  to  defer  to  them. 
We  were  stuck  in  a  lot  of  places  without  transportation  home  more  than 
once.  We  have  a  million  stories.  Joannie  Kitchens,  who  is  now  still  over 
in  the  Capitol,  she  was  in  charge  of  the  airplanes.  Whenever  that  group  all 
get  together  and  start  talking  —  because  none  of  them  were  getting  paid 
two  cents.  There  were  no  high  paid  people.  It  was  a  lot  of  just  barely 
enough  to  get  by  on  and  work  the  campaign.  It  was  a  grassroots  from  that 
point  of  view  which  made  it  sort  of  unique  and  historical  and  certainly  no 
big  money.  We  just  did  it. 

Do  you  have  any  stories  about  this? 

I  was  trying  to  think.  Well,  Joannie,  I  don’t  know  how  many  times  —  I 
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wish  I  could  think  of  the  specifics  —  where  I’d  go  from  one  spot  with  no 
airplane  to  the  next  stop  would  have  three  airplanes  waiting  for  me.  Those 
kind  of  stories. 

But  there  was  one  that  Bev  and  I  almost  divorced  right  there.  I  can’t 
remember  what  that  was.  It  was  someplace  up  in  the  ridge  route,  I  know 
that,  that  we  were  stuck  in  the  ridge  route  with  no  way  to  get  home.  It  was 
some  special  holiday,  and  I  can’t  remember  what  the  holiday  was  now. 
That’s  how  blurry  it  is.  I  can’t  remember  any  specifics  as  to  what  were 
anecdotes  necessarily  that  would  prove  anything  other  than  the  fact  of  how 
hard  it  was. 

I  guess  the  thing  that  is  most  in  my  mind,  I  can  go  to  sleep  in  a  car  so 
quick  it  makes  your  head  swim,  as  they  say.  I  mean,  I  can  sit  in  a  car  and 
just  lay  my  head  back  and  immediately  go  asleep.  It  was  my  way  of 
resting.  No  matter  where  we  were  going,  if  I  had  just  awakened  from  a 
nap,  I  could  sit  back  in  the  car,  and  my  first  reaction  to  the  day  or  to  where 
I  was  going,  what  I  had  ahead  of  me  [sleeping  like  that],  was  sort  of  a 
defense  mechanism  was  to  lay  my  head  back  and  go  to  sleep  until  I  got 
whatever  was  happening  to  Ken  Maddy  in  gear  to  go  do  it.  And  that,  plus 
an  absolute  clear  memory  today,  and  I  don’t  know  where  I  was,  except  I 
was  leaving  Sacramento,  I  think  going  out  towards  San  Francisco  [on 
Interstate]  80,  and  going  down  a  roadway  and  watching  —  it  was  like 
Friday  afternoon  at  5:30.  And  what  I  remember  is  pickup  trucks  and 
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others  pulling  into  quick  food  outlets.  You  know,  where  you  drive  and 
you  get  gas,  the  Arcos?  Where  you  go  in  and  get  gas  and  a  six-pack  of 
beer?  And  how  I  was  so  envious  of  the  guy  who  was  in  the  pickup  truck 
who  had  just  pulled  in  and  gotten  himself  a  six-pack  of  beer,  and  he  was 
going  to  drive  home  on  Friday  afternoon  and  see  momma  and  have  a  beer. 
Literally,  my  week  was  starting  again.  I  had  no  end  of  the  week,  and  it 
was  just  kind  of  a  depressing  moment  for  me.  The  question  was,  what  am 
I  doing  and  can  I  keep  doing  this  thing? 

Donny  was  up  in  Los  Banos,  California  at  one  time,  at  some  crucial 
moment.  I  can’t  remember  the  set-back  moment.  By  this  time  he  was  in 
his  uniform,  because  I  can  see  him  doing  it,  and  I  was  saying,  “I  can’t  do 
it,  guys.  Screw  it.  Let’s  get  in  the  car  and  go  back  to  Fresno.  I’m  not 
going  to  do  it.”  He  came  up  with  the  expression;  he  stood  up  and  he  said, 
“Stand  up  straight.  Stand  behind  me.” 

You  remember  the  Barbie  dolls  where  you  had  to  pull  the  string  out? 

SENEY:  Yes. 

MADD Y :  He  stood  me  up  straight  and  he  patted  me  on  the  back  and  he  put  his  finger 

back  at  my  back  and  he  said,  “I’ve  just  pulled  the  cord  in  the  old  Barbie 
doll.  Now  here’s  the  Ken  doll.  Get  in  there  and  go  do  your  job.” 

They  told  that  story  about  Donny  pulling  the  Ken  doll  string.  He 


said,  “We  just  had  to  get  him  in  the  front  door  and  pull  the  Ken  doll  string 
and  send  him  in,  and  he  would  start  and  then  he  was  all  right  again.” 
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But  little  things  like  that  were  more  of  my  memories  of  the  hardcore 
grassroots  campaign.  That  and  drinking,  that  when  I  first  started  how 
good  I  could  be  after  one  drink.  And  then  one  day,  again  someplace  up  in 
the  valley,  I  can’t  remember  where,  where  the  second  night  I  decided  to 
have  the  second  vodka  and  how  I,  in  the  midst  of  the  speech,  break  out 
wringing  wet  with  sweat,  in  my  mind,  how  my  words  are  slurred,  how  I’m 
saying  everything  as  if  I  have  a  bowl  of  mush  in  my  mouth.  And  when  I 
get  through  I  come  back  and  I’m  just  panicked  and  Don,  “What’s  the 
matter?  What’s  the  matter?” 

I  said,  “My  god,  I  couldn’t  say  anything.  My  mouth  was. . .” 

He  said,  “Dad,  you  were  fine,  you  were  great.  It  was  the  same  old 
speech.  You’ve  given  it  a  thousand  times.  Everything  was  perfect.” 

And  I  said,  “No,  no,  it  wasn’t.”  And  that  was  the  last  of  certainly 
any  two  drinks.  I  like  a  cocktail  at  night  and  certainly  every  time  we’d  get 
ready  to  go  give  a  speech  to  have  —  my  drink  then  was  bourbon  and  soda, 
then  I  shifted  over  to  vodka  and  rocks  —  to  have  a  little  drink,  and  that  was 
just  a  nice  relaxer  and  I  could  be  funny.  You  know,  my  humor  got  a  little 
better  because  I  was  all  sort  of  adlibbing  anyway  within  the  framework.  I 
learned  that  there  was  a  point  you  can’t  go  over.  Even  though  it  didn’t 
show,  the  sweat  was  pouring  down  my  forehead  in  my  mind.  My  mouth 
was  full  of  mush  and  I  could  barely  get  the  words  out. 

That’s  an  interesting  alarm  bell,  isn’t  it,  that  went  off  for  yourself. 
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Yes,  a  huge  alarm  bell.  I  praise  those  things  as  a  way  of  saying  your  body 
does,  I  guess,  react.  Those  experiences  are  ones  that  just  cut  through 
everything  else  in  contrast  to  one  particular  event  or  night  that  I  can’t 
remember  ever  being  particularly  good  or  bad. 

Oh,  and  the  other  thing  that  I  learned  quickly  on,  it  got  to  be  a 
phobia,  that  I  couldn’t  be  at  the  same  level  if  possible.  It  got  so  that  the 
speaking  got  so  routine,  and  I  said,  “You  have  to  get  me  elevated  at  least 
six  inches  so  that  when  I  stand  up  there”  ~  because  you  found  also  in 
these  events  there  are  so  many  rude  people.  I’ll  never  forget  it.  It  was  the 
Madera  County  Sheriffs  and  they  were  having  a  big  dinner,  and  I  was  one 
of  their  big  heroes  and  I’d  done  this  or  that,  and  they  were  all  drunk  and 
rowdy,  and  it  was  just  not  the  night  for  me  up  there.  And  the  press  were 
there  to  cover  it.  I  remember  just  getting  my  ass  creamed  by  the  hecklers 
and  the  guys  who  were  just  drunk.  They  liked  me.  They  were  just  drunk 
and  raising  hell.  I  was  at  the  same  level  so  I  couldn’t  really  see  who  was 
giving  me  the  trouble  to  try  to  sometimes  face  them  down  or  look  at  them. 

When  I  came  away  from  it,  I  said,  “From  now  on,  whatever  you  do, 
that  microphone  has  to  get  me  at  least  six  inches  taller.”  I  said,  “I  don’t 
know  how  you’ll  do  it.” 

“You’ll  refuse  to  speak?” 

I  never  actually  refused  to  speak  because  I  went  on  a  hundred  times 
after  that,  because  most  places  you  can’t  do  that  anyway.  But  that  became 
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sort  of  a  thing  with  me,  that  I  said,  “Get  me  elevated.  I’ve  got  to  be  able 
to  see  who’s  giving  me  a  ration  of  garbage  out  there,  so  I  can  at  least  try.” 

But  that  was  the  Madera  County  Sheriffs,  and  I  just  left  in  the  middle 
of  that  one.  Once  in  a  while  I  couldn’t  take  it.  I  said,  “You  guys  are 
having  too  much  fun.”  And  they  liked  it.  For  a  jerk  politician.  I  said,  “I 
think  I’m  going  to  have  another  drink  and  join  you.  The  hell  with  it.”  So 
they  clapped. 

Yes,  that  was  the  best  thing  you  could  have  said. 

Just  acclimate  and  go. 

This  speech  you  gave  a  thousand  times.  Give  it  for  us. 

You  know,  I  don’t  even  know  if  I  could. 

Well,  try.  Give  us  a  little  flavor. 

It  basically  kind  of  began  with  the  theme  that  we  talked  about  in  the  deal 
as  to  more  the  man  of  the  people.  We  were  still  selling  “the  man  of  the 
people.”  And  then  intermixing,  depending  on  where  I  was,  the  highlights 
of  the  issues.  I  always  tried  to  do  as  many  issues  as  I  possibly  could  and 
tried  to  give  us  much  insider  as  I  possibly  could,  letting  people  know  that  I 
really  knew  what  I  was  doing  and  how  to  make  things  work,  but  also 
knowing  that  I  couldn’t  get  too  technical. 

My  whole  thrust,  whether  it  was  with  the  top  200  execs  down  in 
there,  was  to  relate  to  the  people  as  best  I  could.  And  I  found  that  if  I  read 
a  speech,  even  though  I  was  almost  required  to  read  a  speech  by  my  staff  - 
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-  you  know,  I  had  to  get  the  news  out  the  way  they  wanted 
it  —  that  it  was  almost  useless  for  me.  Even  though  I  didn’t  abandon  it 
totally  in  the  primary,  I  know  I  aggravated  them  no  end  because  I  couldn’t 
get  rolling  and  going  and  feeling  good  if  I  became  too  (quote)  “just  going 
to  read  a  speech.”  That  I  had  to  have  it  mixed  in  with  anecdotes  or  if  I 
thought  something  was  funny  at  the  moment.  There  were  times,  without 
patting  myself  too  much  on  the  back,  I  could  be  funny. 

SENEY :  A  good  sense  of  timing,  that  kind  of  thing? 

MADD  Y :  Right.  But  it  was  all  spontaneous.  It  had  to  come  right.  If  I  came  in  and 

wanted  to  tell  a  joke,  kiss  it  goodbye.  Bob  Beverly  always  had  a  bunch  of 
opening  liners  that  he  had  that  were  part  of  his  speech  making,  and  I 
would  try  to  copy  some  of  those  and  so  on,  and  sometimes  it  would  work, 
sometimes  it  wouldn’t.  But  the  hardest  was  always  for  me  getting  started. 
You  know,  how  do  you  get  the  kickoff?  Who  do  you  appropriately  thank? 

I  always  used  to  watch  Jack  Kemp  because  he  was  so  good.  Jack 
Kemp  never  took  any  notes.  He  took  the  names  of  about  six  or  seven  key 
people  and  then  interwound  them  in  his  opening.  He  got  that  audience 
relaxed  with  those.  I  never  got  good  enough  to  do  what  Jack  did. 

But  the  speech  was  basically  trying  to  relate:  I  had  to  start  from 


scratch,  and  why  would  you  get  somebody  who  was  new?  I  played  a  little 
bit  of  the  nonpolitician,  although  I  never  degraded  it  by  saying  I  was  a 
nonpolitician.  And  then  to  try  to  say  as  much  as  I  could  to  what  they 
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wanted  to  hear.  You  know,  what  was  their  issues.  But  I  learned  quick. 
Twenty  was  tops. 

Twenty  minutes. 

Twenty  was  tops.  It  was  easy  to  roll.  It  was  easy  to  get  caught.  It  was 
easy  to  get  going.  Almost  invariably,  I  found  when  you  got  caught  you 
were  dead,  if  you  got  going  too  much,  if  you  tried  to  explain  too  much. 
Fall  in  love  with  the  sound  of  your  own  voice? 

That’s  right.  The  Hugh  Flournoy  Syndrome.  When  Hugh  was  running,  I 
said,  “Just  tell  them  you’re  against  the  boycott.”  Instead,  he  would  try  to 
tell  you  a  legal  definition  of  a  secondary  boycott. 

“Hugh,  you  really  have  to  just  get  down  to  one  word:  I’m  against 
the  boycotts.  Period.” 

Well,  he’s  an  academic,  right? 

Sure. 

So  he  just  lapsed  into  his— 

That’s  right. 

I  did  have  some  shortcuts  that  I  thought  were  commonsense 
shortcuts.  Jack  loves  it  when  I’m  in  the  audience.  He’ll  say,  “Maddy’s 
going  to  kill  me,  it’s  past  twenty  minutes.”  And  he  said,  “I  already 
haven’t  said  a  word.” 

He  is  longwinded,  isn’t  he? 

And  I’d  always  just  yell  right  out,  “Sit  down,  Jack,  it’s  time.  You  were 
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great  up  to  now.  Let’s  quit.” 

Oh,  I’ve  done  it  to  him  many  times.  Big  audiences. 

He  was  so  damn  good.  He  had  everybody  eating  out  of  his  hands  in 
ten  minutes.  But  it’s  amazing  how  quick  twenty  minutes  go  by.  And  it’s 
amazing  also  how  tiresome  the  twenty  minutes  get  if  you’re  not  going. 

The  other  night,  my  youngster  daughter,  she  was  very  praiseworthy, 
and  she  said,  “You’re  still  the  best.  Dad,  you’re  still  the  best.”  She  said, 
“You  were  almost  forty  minutes.  Everybody  was  still  just  caught  on  every 
word.”  Well,  part  of  that  was  I  didn’t  have  anything  planned,  but  I  was 
doing  the  Kemp  thing  because  there  were  so  many  people  I  had  to  say 
something  about  that  I  wanted  to  say  something  about.  I  couldn’t  praise 
Zeno,  who  had  been  such  a  help  to  me,  and  not  throw  Ernie  Mobley  in 
there  for  something  that  he  might  have  done  when  I  was  a  freshman, 
which  I  really  couldn’t  say  anything  more  than  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
stalwart.  But  by  the  time  you  get  down  to  them,  you  got  a  little  time,  but 
when  you’re  talking  about  them  it’s  a  lot  easier,  as  long  as  you  don’t  leave 
anybody  out. 

What  you’re  alluding  to  is  the  dedication  the  other  night  of  the  Ken 
Maddy  Center  for  —  what’s  the  full  name? 

I  think  it’s  the  Institute  for  Politics. 

At  Fresno  State. 


Let  me  say,  as  long  as  we’re  on  this,  did  this  come  as  a  complete 
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surprise  to  you?  It  did,  didn’t  it? 

Yes.  Chuck  Poochigian  did  it.  I  thought  it  was  kind  of  a  fundraising 
event  deal  —  they  were  going  to  try  to  raise  money  for  the  school  —  but  he 
ended  up  getting  it  funded.  It  was  just  a  very  sincere  effort  on  his  part,  I 
guess,  to  pay  tribute,  and  I  think  the  college  moved  him  a  little  bit  because 
they’ve  been  trying  to  get  something  in  political  science  down  at  Fresno, 
and  there’s  a  lot  to  talk  about  in  terms  of  the  Fresno  leadership.  Amazing 
how  many  Fresno  and  Central  Valley  legislators  have  gone  forward  in 
leadership  positions. 

Yourself,  Hugh  Burns. 

In  just  my  seat,  Huey  Bums  was  Pro  Tern,  Zenovich  was  Majority  Leader, 
I  was  Minority  Leader,  and  so  the  next  guy  in  line  is  Poochigian.  Now,  on 
the  other  side  we  had  Howard  Way  was  a  Pro  Tern.  We  were  talking 
about  that  there’s  two  senators  representing  roughly  the  area.  Howard 
Way  was  a  Pro  Tern.  Jimmy  Costa’s  always  been  either  a  majority 
[leader]  or  in  one  of  the  leadership  positions.  You  go  down  the  Assembly 
side,  we’ve  had  now  a  couple  of  speakers,  one  Cruz  [Bustamonte],  now 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Bill  Jones,  Minority  Leader  in  the  Assembly,  now 
Secretary  of  State.  Back  and  forth  through  the  valley  a  lot  of  leadership. 
And  nobody  even  knows  they’ve  got  a  poly-sci  department  down  there. 

In  any  event,  he  sort  of  surprised  me  with  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  way 


that  I  had  to  send  out,  as  I  mentioned  before,  5,000  letters  to  my  5,000 
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closest  friends  and  ask  them  to  build  a  $5  million  building  that  will  have 
my  name  on  it,  and  I  said  I  wasn’t  about  to  do  that  anymore;  I’ve  done 
enough.  And  he  says,  “No,  Ken,  it’s  paid  for.  We  have  it  all  done. 

Burton  put  the  money  in.” 

But  my  speech  technique  was  as  personal  as  I  could  make  it. 

See,  what  I  really  want  you  to  do  is  to  give  the  speech.  I  don’t  want  you  to 
talk  about  the  speech,  I  want  you  to  give  the  speech. 

But  I  can’t  remember  the  speech. 

Can’t  you?  Okay. 

No,  I  really  can’t. 

All  right,  fair  enough. 

But  it  is  hard— 

It  is  hard.  I  gave  the  same  [speech]  because  there  were  certain  things  we 
were  trying  to  get,  but  it  varied  also  as  we  moved  around. 

You  know  what  I  suspect  is  if  we  had  30  or  40  people  in  the  room  and 
someone  said,  “Senator,  give  us  an  example  of  your  Governor’s  speech—” 

I  might  have  to  do  a  little  bit  of  stuff,  but  I  could  probably  find  it. 

Do  you  know  what  I  mean?  If  there’s  a  crowd  there  it  might  be  more 
stimulating. 

I  spent  a  disproportionate  amount  of  my  time  worrying  about  openings 
and  closings  and  a  disproportionate  amount  of  my  time  about  the  jokes 
and  so  on.  The  substance  came  easy.  And  when  I  say  a  disproportionate 
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amount  of  time  it  was  because  I  worried  so  much  about  it.  I  wanted  a 
good  opening  and  I  wanted  to  make  sure  I  closed,  and  so  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  that.  I  think  from  a  defense  mechanism,  it  became  easier  for  me 
to  ad  lib;  just  skip,  don’t  even  try,  because  you’re  going  to  ad  lib  anyway. 
And  therefore,  play  it  by  ear,  play  the  Kemp  thing,  which  at  that  time  I 
wasn’t  familiar  with,  but  get  into  it  and  soften  them  quick  and  get  them 
going  and  then  let’s  see  if  we  can’t  make  some  hay  with  these  folks. 

SENEY :  I  expect  that  you  didn’t  have  to  learn  a  lot.  That  you  were  probably  fairly 

good  at  this  from  the  very  beginning. 

MADDY :  My  long  suit,  if  I  had  one  in  law  school  and  in  the  practice  of  law  and 

everything,  the  more  substantive  you  got  you  started  to  lose  me.  But  on 
the  first  take,  after  we  had  the  first  hearing  of  the  first  bill,  you  pretty  well 
could  count  that  I  had  a  good  idea  of  what  was  happening  and  where  I  was 
going  and  who  was  going  to  try  to  make  this  happen  or  that  happen  and 
understood  the  issue.  Now,  when  you’re  down  to  the  details  and  how  you 
work  it  out,  then  it  took  me  a  little  longer. 

But  going  into  a  meeting  or  a  hearing  or  giving  a  speech  about  what 
the  ten  most  important  things  that  just  happened  were,  in  my  opinion  I 
could  give  an  insight  that  was  a  lot  closer  to  being  on  target  and  made 
more  sense  than  the  guy  who  was  sitting  there  trying  to  read  to  them: 
“Well,  here’s  a  bill  that  takes  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of. . .”  and  blah, 


blah,  blah,  you  know,  and  give  that. 
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Wherein,  you  could  say,  “Here’s  a  bill  that  needs  to  fund  [so-and- 
so],  and  this  is  a  special  project  for  [so-and-so],  and  that’s  why  we’re 
doing  it.” 

It’s  really  a  north-south  fight.  You  say  something  like  that  versus 
trying  to  explain  what  a  bill  was  and  suddenly  you  have  everybody 
thinking  about  what’s  going  on.  No  great  magic,  just  the  way  I 
understood  things. 

Some  people  can’t  keep  their  nose  out  of  the  details  and  keep  from 
confusing  rather  than  illuminating  matters. 

And  trying  to  say  what  you’re  really  trying  to  get  across. 

When  the  ads  came  out,  those  must  have  helped  pave  the  way  for  these 
other  meetings. 

Then  you  get  to  a  point  of  how  do  you  say  no?  Then  it  becomes 
impossible.  Then  the  staffs  spending  all  of  their  time  trying  to  say  no  and 
how  to  fit  people  in.  As  I  said,  every  chairman  of  the  rotary  club  who  had 
a  speaker’s  bureau  wanted  you,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  you  had  to  be 
careful. 

“How  many  times  did  you  go  to  Humboldt  County?” 

They  wrote  a  story  that  I  had  to  win  Humboldt  County  because  I’d 
gone  to  Humboldt  County  more  than  anybody  else.  Herb  Caen  wrote  the 
story.  It  was  funny  because  Ed  Davis  came  out  and  said  at  that  time, 
“Anybody  who  went  to  Humboldt  County  once  in  this  campaign  is  nuts,” 
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because  he  said,  “That’s  too  far  out  there.” 

“Maddy  has  been  there  five  times,”  Herb  Caen  wrote.  Well,  I  was  a 
hero  in  Humboldt  County,  and  part  of  the  reason  was  there  was  two  or 
three  people  -- 1  think  one  was  the  timber  industry  and  so  on  —  that  were 
close  to  Sal,  and  Doug  and  our  campaign  people  in  Humboldt  County  was 
a  big  source  of  dollars  for  us.  But  I  had  to  get  up  there.  Ed  didn’t  realize 
it,  but  they  were  sort  of  the  more  moderate  wing  of  the  Republican  Party. 
And  one  of  the  guys  up  there,  he’s  the  head  of  Pacific  Lumber,  and  if  he 
wants  you  to  come  up  to  do  his  big  dinner,  you  got  on  the  airplane  and 
took  your  life  in  your  hand  and  flew  to  Humboldt,  because  that’s  what  you 
did  when  you  flew  there.  You  flew  up  there  with  your  life  in  your  hands, 
it’s  so  hard  to  get  in  and  out. 

I  think  I  went  into  it  five  times,  and  of  course,  Donny,  my  son, 
wrapped  it  up  in  the  final.  He  drove  up  there  at  the  end  to  Humboldt. 

Ed  Davis  does  end  up  taking  a  Northern  California  tour. 

He  may  have  because  he  caught  a  lot  of  heat  because  Herb  Caen  didn’t  let 
him  off  the  hook.  But  I  didn’t  know  that  he’d  actually  gone  to  Humboldt. 
Yes,  he  did  the  tour  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  In  your  files  there’s  a 
picture  of  him  looking  very  uncomfortable,  sitting  at  a  table  with— 

Ed  was  a  sweetheart  of  a  guy,  but  by  that  time  he  was  being  driven  by  the 
right  wing. 

Well,  we’ll  talk  about  him  later  because  he  turns  out  to  be  a  very  effective 
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Senator,  doesn’t  he? 

Oh  yes.  A  very  close  friend  of  mine. 

And  much  to  people’s  surprise.  I  mean,  they  thought  bombast  and 
braggadocio,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a  very  practical  and  reasonable 
fellow. 

Always  bragged  at  the  end  that  he  was  more  liberal  than  I  was.  He  said, 
“You  finally  got  me  over  past  you.” 

Well,  I  want  to  talk  about  him  because  he’s  an  interesting  man. 

And  speaking  of  Herb  Caen,  you  wrote  him  a  letter  thanking  him  and 
sending  him  something  that  one  of  your  uncles,  I  think,  had  written. 

I  think  so.  Herb  and  I  would  bump  into  each  other  periodically,  so  I  didn’t 
(quote)  “know  him.”  He  wouldn’t  pick  me  out  on  the  street,  although 
there  was  a  time  when  he  would  have  certainly  recognized  me  and  then 
later  on  in  life,  because  Willie  and  I  were  such  good  friends  we’d  have 
lunch  occasionally.  Not  very  often  but  we  were  together  up  at  San 
Francisco  and  Ed  bump  into  him. 

There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  one  mention  in  a  Herb  Caen  column 
was  worth  the  front  page  in  the  ChronficleJ. 

Well,  you  said  to  him  in  this  letter,  and  perhaps  it  was  flattery,  but  his 
comments  drew  more  response  from  Northern  Californians  than  anything 
else. 

That’s  right. 
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SENEY :  And  he  wrote  back  saying  thanks.  This  was  all  after  the  primary,  saying 

that  he  thought  that  the  Republicans  would  regret  not  having  picked  you 
for  Governor. 

MADDY :  Y es,  he  was  very  kind  to  me. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

SENEY:  Go  ahead.  You  were  saying  about  Herb  Caen? 

MADDY :  I  was  just  going  to  say,  of  all  the  reporters  and  people  who  write  columns, 

in  my  experience  I  think  he  did  have  more  influence.  Anything  he  said  in 
his  columns  was  read  by  a  great  number  of  people.  Perhaps  it  was  true 
only  in  Northern  California  that  I  saw  it.  But  he  did  write  some  nice 
things. 

SENEY :  A  lot  of  people  thought  that  was  the  first  thing  because  they  read  in  the 

paper  was  his  column  and  then  went  on  to  the  rest  of  them. 

MADDY :  Yes,  whatever  else  was  going  on.  There’s  damn  little  else  in  the 

Chronicle  to  read  anyway. 

SENEY :  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Wilson  campaign,  because  we  talked  about 

that  when  Sal  was  here,  and  whether  or  not  an  offer  was  made.  But  there 
were  some  other  aspects  of  the  campaign.  I  think  he  must  have  been 
surprised,  do  you  think?  when  you  edged  him  out  in  the  polls. 

MADDY :  I  would  have  to  guess  that  he  was  surprised  because  he  had  been 

campaigning  for  so  long.  Pete  and  I  were  never  necessarily  close  friends. 
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You  were  in  the  Assembly  together. 

We  were  in  the  Assembly  for  about  three  months  or  four  months,  because 
I  came  in  in  January,  and  I  think  in  April  he  ran  and  became  mayor  [of 
San  Diego].  So  he  was  gone  right  away.  He  was  gone  soon  enough  that 
we  never  really  got  to  know  each  other,  other  than  to  say  hello,  I  guess. 

We  never  had  much  contact  thereafter  except  routine  political  contact.  So 
when  I  got  in  the  race  we  didn’t  obviously  call  him  and  inform  him. 

I  have  no  idea  what  they  were  thinking,  why  they  thought  they  could 
keep  me  out,  or  whether  if  I  had  called  them  they  would  even  discuss  it 
with  me.  Because  they  were  flying  pretty  high.  The  Pete  Wilson  people, 
the  people  around  him,  were  pretty  self-sure  about  his  strength  and  his 
abilities  to  run  statewide,  and  we  were  clearly  the  novices  who  got 
involved  in  the  campaign.  And  for  the  same  reason  we  caught  everybody 
else  totally  by  surprise  we  caught  them  by  surprise.  To  this  day,  no  one 
ever  came  to  me  and  said,  “You  owed  me  something,”  or  that  “You  should 
have  called  us”  --  or  you  did  this  or  you  did  that  —  “We’re  from  the  same 
wing  of  the  party,”  etc.  I  was  running  actually  on  a  much  more 
conservative  run  at  that  time  than  he  was,  primarily  because,  as  Sal 
mentioned,  Pete  had  made  the  ag  people  mad.  So  I  had  been  the  darling  of 
agriculture,  and  he  had  been  for  the  [California]  Coastal  Commission  and 
he  had  been  for— 

That’s  something  you  opposed. 
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Yes,  I  think  I  opposed  it  at  that  time.  He  had  done  a  great  number  of 
things  in  the  environment,  and  the  environment  was  a  natural  enemy  of  the 
ag  community. 

Well,  the  campaign  ran  smoothly  enough,  I  think,  until  the  surprises 
all  hit.  Suddenly,  rather  than  him  being  a  possible  second  or  a  third  person 
in  the  campaign,  trying  to  knock  off  of  Ev  Younger,  he’s  suddenly  sitting 
there  sucking  wind  as  fourth.  I  mean,  it  wasn’t  long  before  we  went  right 
by  him. 

What  I  felt  was  unfortunate  was  that  it  all  occurred  at  the  end  when  it 
didn’t  mean  anything.  We  had  both  been  beaten.  And  whether  or  not  it 
carried  over,  in  my  mind  I  didn’t  forget  any  of  these  things.  I  don’t  think 
in  terms  of  our  personal  relationship  it  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  any  of 
our  relationship.  I  did  a  tremendous  amount  with  him  and  for  him  and 
together,  and  he  did  things  for  me,  a  tremendous  amount  all  through  the 
eight  years  he  was  Governor.  And  I  consider  us  good  friends.  Were  we 
ever  very,  very  close  friends?  I  think  there’s  very  few  people  you  could 
consider  Pete  Wilson’s  very,  very  close  friends.  He’s  sort  of  known  as 
that.  But  did  I  consider  myself  a  good  friend?  Sure,  I  knew  him. 

But  as  I  say,  it  was  unfortunate  because  staff  did  get  involved  a  lot  at 
that  time.  There  was  a  lot  of  staff  nastiness  that  came  out.  But  aside  from 
that,  it  was  just  one  of  those  little  burps  in  the  screen  that  meant  nothing 
because  we  were  both  dead,  politically  dead,  when  it  happens. 
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One  of  the  things  that  was  said,  and  Wilson  sort  of  circulated  information 
to  this  effect,  was  that  you  had  your  voting  record  changed  over  your  six 
years  in  the  Legislature.  I  should  say  eight  years  in  the  Legislature.  And 
that  is  that  you  became  more  conservative. 

Towards  the  end,  he  accused  me  of  becoming  more  conservative  and  so 
did  the  Bee.  That’s  why  the  Bee  left  me  in  ’76.  No,  they  left  me  ’74 
against  A1  Villa,  that  I  had  turned  too  much  towards  a  Reaganite  and  had 
turned  more  conservative.  As  Sal  tried  to  say  here  earlier  on  the  tape,  he 
always  thought  that  I  didn’t  change  a  whole  heck  of  a  lot  in  terms  of  my 
conservative  philosophy,  that  I  might  have  been  more  adroit  at  how  I  dealt 
with  the  issues  and  how  I  spoke  about  the  issues  but  that  I  really  didn’t 
change  much  in  terms  of  my  overall  philosophy  of  what  I  believe. 

I  think  what  Pete  was  struggling  with  at  that  time  was  who  was 
going  to  nail  down  the  moderate  group.  If  I  had  taken  away  the  moderates 
from  him  and  was  cutting  into  the  conservatives  a  little  bit,  what  was  he 
going  to  do,  I  think,  to  get  back  in?  Briggs  was  completely  out  of  it.  Ed 
was  far  to  the  right.  Ev  was  just  out  there  all  by  himself  in  front.  And  so 
it  was  between  Pete  and  I  to  (quote)  “get  the  so-called  middle  ground 
people,”  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  business  roundtable  kind  of  folks. 
You’ve  said  that,  well,  you  had  voted  more  conservatively  but  your 
district  had  changed;  you  now  had  farmers  and  it  wasn’t  just  an  urban 


district. 
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If  I  had  stayed  down  in  downtown  L.A.,  I  undoubtedly  would  have  said 
damn  little  about  the  farm  labor  issue  because  I  had  nothing  but  the 
workers  living  in  my  first  district  and  I  had  nothing  but  the  farmers  in  my 
second  district.  I  wasn’t  stupid,  you  know. 

What  I’m  getting  at  with  your  record  and  Wilson  is  that  he  circulated 
material  that  said:  Look  at  this  voting  record  here.  This  man  is  not  what 
you’re  talking  about.  He  voted  in  favor  of  the  consenting  adults  bill  and 
decriminalizing  marijuana. 

It’s  probably  a  compliment  that  of  all  the  candidates,  I  think  I  never  spoke 
a  word  about  anybody,  and  I  think  I  was  the  only  candidate  to  have  all 
these  records  being  circulated  about  them,  either  my  record  of  votes  or  my 
record  of  morality  or  whatever.  As  Sal  said,  we  were  the  only  campaign 
in  town  and  everybody  was  certainly  concerned  about  us.  To  Evelle 
Younger’s  credit,  they  never  said  squat  about  anything.  They  didn’t  have 
to,  they  were  too  far  in  front.  But  certainly  the  other  two  contenders,  Ed 
Davis  and  Wilson,  spent  a  lot  of  time  worrying  about  Ken  Maddy. 

I  was  about  as  good  as  you  could  get  in  making  sure  that  my  record 
was,  at  best,  ambiguous,  and  I  still  voted  the  way  I  wanted  to  vote.  I  made 
sure  that  I  voted  on  a  lot  of  issues  that  looked  like  I  was  all  over  the  map. 
But  it’s  very  hard  to  sit  down  and  tell  people,  “If  I’m  going  to  vote  yes  on 
a  bill  that  is  important  that’s  going  to  pass,  and  my  yes  is  critical,  then  I’ll 
vote  yes.  If  I  can  vote  on  the  same  bill,  knowing  it’s  going  to  die  and  it 
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means  nothing,  and  I  can  get  away  with  a  cheap  vote  by  voting  no,  then 
I’m  going  to  vote  no.” 

Now,  you  can  say  that’s  hypocritical  or  you  can  say  whatever  you 
want  to  say.  It’s  why  I  stayed  in  office  for  so  damn  long.  There’s  a  time 
to  be  smart  and  a  time  not  to  be  smart.  There’s  a  time  when  you  have  to 
deliver.  And  that’s  the  way  politics  works,  and  people  don’t  like  that  part 
of  politics.  They  really  don’t.  They  think  it’s  something,  as  you  say, 
hypocritical,  immoral,  it’s  not  right,  you’re  not  standing  up  for  your 
principles.  Baloney.  You  don’t  do  any  good  if  you’re  gone. 

There  was  a  letter  from  William  French-Smith  in  your  files  --  who,  of 
course,  was  a  very  prominent  Republican  and  part  of  the  Reagan  group 
and  he  was  [President]  Reagan’s  first  Attorney  General  —  asking  you 
about  this. 

He  was  part  of  the  Wilson  group:  Holmes  Tuttle,  William  French-Smith. 
Now  see,  they  had  a  little  problem  internally  because  Holmes  Tuttle  and 
William  French-Smith  and  all  of  the  Reaganites— 

[Henry]  Salvatore? 

Salvatore.  All  were  in  the  business  roundtable  and  were  all  the  guys  that 
Pete  was  relying  upon  in  the  last  closing  days  of  the  gubernatorial 
campaign.  Yet,  in  1976,  when  it  came  time  to  go  back  to  Kansas  City 
with  a  delegation  in  support  of  Ronald  Reagan  running  against  Gerry  Ford 
for  President,  the  Whip  of  the  California  delegation  was  Ken  Maddy  who 
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had  come  forward  for  Ronald  Reagan,  where  Pete  Wilson  had  gone 
around  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  and  the  rest  of  the  New  England 
states  badmouthing  what  a  poor  governor  Ronald  Reagan  had  been  when 
he  served  with  him.  And  so  Pete  Wilson  was— 

SENEY :  Speaking  on  behalf  of  Gerry  Ford. 

MADDY :  So  here’s  William  French-Smith  and  all  these  guys  who  are  sitting  there 

thinking  that  they  wanted  to  help  Pete,  because  probably  he  made  more 
sense  and  all  this  and  that  and  another  thing,  yet  what  were  they  going  to 
do  with  Maddy  who  was  out  there  when  it  counted?  If  nothing  else,  what 
Ronald  Reagan  always  espoused  was  loyalty.  As  I  said,  I  think  Nancy 
Reagan  and  President  Reagan  and  others  were  saying,  I  think,  though  we 
never  knew  it  or  verified  it,  that  they  were  saying  you’re  not  going  to  take 
any  cheap  shots  on  Maddy  because  he  was  with  us.  Nancy  Reagan  told 
me,  “You  were  with  us.  We  remember  that.” 

But  Pete  had  a  problem:  How’s  he  going  to  explain  away  what  was 
probably  more  important  for  Reaganites  than  voting  on  consenting  adults 
or  anything  else,  which  was  loyalty  to  Ronald  Reagan,  which  they  just 
idolized,  versus  these  cheap  shots  they  were  trying  to  take  at  me?  So  they 
had  a  hard  time.  As  you  can  see  from  the  letter,  they  were  having  a  hard 
time  trying  to  put  me  on  the  spot  on  these  issues.  And  I  went  back  to  what 
I  thought  was  the  gut  which  was  loyalty.  My  letter  wasn’t  necessarily  nine 
facts;  it  was  just  kind  of  laying  out  what’s  important  in  life. 
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Pete  had  a  little  hurdle  to  overcome  too. 

And  that  was  an  example  of—? 

That  was  an  example  of  what  he  had  to  overcome.  He’s  back  there  asking 
these  same  guys  who  he’d  gone  south  on,  and  Ronald  Reagan’s  everything 
in  their  life.  But  they  were  part  of  that  group.  That  was  a  group  that 
controlled  the  Republican  Party  then. 

Right.  And  controlled  the  money  in  the  Republican  Party. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing  that  was  interesting  behind  the  scenes  on  that 
issue.  They  didn’t  give  really,  frankly,  a  rat’s  tail,  in  my  mind,  about  any 
Pete  Wilson  or  Ken  Maddy  or  Evelle  Younger  or  anybody  else.  That 
group  was  for  Mike  Curb.  Behind  the  scenes  in  the  ’78  election  was  they 
had  given  up  on  the  campaign  to  beat  Jerry  Brown,  in  my  opinion.  This  is 
my  opinion  now.  And  what  they  were  going  after  was  how  to  make  sure 
that  Mike  Curb  became  Lieutenant  Governor  so  that  he  could  be  the  next 
Governor  in  the  State  of  California. 

And  so,  when  it  got  down  to  dispersing  money  and  giving  money 
away,  if  you  look  at  all  those  folks  and  where  the  money  actually  went, 
far,  far  more  went  into  Mike  Curb  to  make  sure  he  won  the  Lieutenant 
Governor’s  spot  against  Jerry  Brown  so  that  he’d  be  the  man  in  1982  to 
run  for  Governor  instead  of  anybody  else. 

And  so  we  were  little  pawns  out  there  that  were  just  being  played 
around.  I’m  not  saying  that  I  knew  this  sooner  or  faster  than  anybody  else. 
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And  I  will  tell  you,  Pete  and  I  have  never  sat  down  and  really  analyzed  it 
from  that  point  of  view.  One  of  these  days  I  might  think  to  bring  it  up  and 
say,  “What  do  you  think  was  really  the  truth?” 

He  came  back  to  you—? 

I  think  he  saw  me  one  time. 

Holmes  Tuttle. 

Yes.  He  showed  up  at  a  deal  when  I  sworn  in  after  winning  the  Senate 
seat  and  said,  “You  know,  we  probably  should  have  done  more  for  you  in 
’78,”  you  know,  sort  of  a  concession.  But  I  think  they  abandoned  all  of  us 
because  Mike  Curb  was  their  golden  boy  and  Mike  Curb  was  the  guy  who 
they  wanted  to  become  Governor  next. 

Why  was  that,  do  you  think? 

Mike  Curb  had  gotten  on  the  inside.  I  think  I  told  you,  the  first  time  he 
was  ever  appointed  to  a  State  Central  Committee  was  because  of  me,  Ken 
Maddy.  Don  Jackson,  my  law  firm,  another  one  we  talk  about  all  the  time, 
Don  Jackson  was  in  business  with  him  at  that  time  a  little  bit,  doing  some 
law  work  for  him.  So  Don  introduced  me  to  Mike  on  the  basis  that  Mike 
wants  to  get  involved  in  politics,  and  he’s  looking  for  some  people  that  he 
can  support.  He  doesn’t  want  to  be  involved  himself,  but  he’s  got  plenty 
of  money,  and  he’s  a  bright  new  star  running  all  these  Warner  Records, 
and  he  was  doing  all  kinds  of  things.  And  he  had  a  political  consultant 
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that  I  knew  up  here  real  well:  Ken  Reitz.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ken  Reitz 
was  very  kind  and  offered  me  a  job  here  before  I  took  this  job. 

But  Mike  fell  in  love  also  with  the  whole  deal,  and  so  pretty  soon, 
when  I’m  back  there  as  the  Whip  of  the  delegation  and  trying  to  make  sure 
that  Mike  had  a  spot  on  the  delegation  in  ’76,  Mike  was  already  up  there 
as  co-finance  chairman  and  was  making  sure  that  I  could  keep  my  spot. 

So  he  moved  in  quickly  into  the  love  of  the  game  and  then  decided  he 
wanted  to  run  himself.  He  was  no  longer  my  angel  but  he  was  looking  for 
angels  himself  and  was  going  to  run  for  office.  Which  was  perfectly 
legitimate.  It’s  the  way  things  happen,  the  way  with  people  who  have 
positions  like  Mike. 

Of  course,  what  Mike  never,  I  guess,  ever  understood  is  how  bad  a 
candidate  he  could  be.  He  just  was  not  a  great  candidate  and  just  didn’t 
sell  very  well.  He  was  well-meaning  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

There  was  no  animosity  between  Mike  and  I,  although  I  always  felt 
there  was  a  certain  level  of  doublecross  at  some  point  in  time.  No  one 
could  figure  out  why  I  jumped  on  as  early  as  I  did  and  was  such  a  strong 
supporter  of  George  Deukmejian.  When  people  always  want  to  know  “Is 
Ken  Maddy  really  a  nice  guy  a  hundred  percent  of  the  time?”  the  answer  is 
no,  I’m  not. 

SENEY :  So  that  was  a  little  payback  for— 

There  was  a  little  payback  involved  in  that  one,  plus  there  were  other 
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things.  But  the  big  thing  was  that  I  just  felt  that  I  had  been  left  in  the 
lurch.  There  were  a  number  of  other  factors  that  pushed  me.  Well, 
number  one,  by  that  time  I  didn’t  believe  Mike  was  a  good  candidate.  I 
thought  Mike  had  a  hell  of  a  time  politically  telling  the  truth.  You  know, 
this  little  story  about  a  guy  who  couldn’t  tell  the  truth  even  if  it  was  going 
to  help  him.  And  Mike  never  could  get  zeroed  in  on  what  was  the  truth 
when  it  came  to  political  campaigns  and  so  on  because  he  was  always 
ducking  and  weaving.  So,  I  mean,  Mike  had  lost  a  little  favor  with  me  in 
just  to  how  he  ran  the  campaign,  and  then  there  was  some  small  instances. 
Nothing  businesswise,  because  Mike  and  Don  Jackson  stayed  involved 
and  I  stayed  involved  a  little  bit  on  the  outside,  but  things  have  changed  a 
little  bit  in  my  life. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  that  Mike  was  supposed  to  be  my  angel,  and 
by  this  time  he  had  gotten  in  so  tight  with  the  Reagan  people  in  ’76,  and 
then  he  was  co-finance  chairman,  then  when  ’78  came  along,  instead  of 
being  an  angel  for  Maddy,  which  was  sort  of  assuming  something  not  in 
evidence  —  he  had  never  written  anything  down,  it  was  nothing  like  that. 

It  was  strictly  my  own  little  thought  process  that  I  suddenly  was  taking  a 
back  seat. 


And  I  would  swear,  and  I  know  that  Pete  would  think  the  same  thing, 
that  the  Holmes  Tuttles,  the  big  boys,  the  so-called  Kitchen  Cabinet,  were 
intent  upon  making  sure  they  got  the  governorship.  They’d  given  up  on 
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the  governorship  under  Jerry  Brown.  There  were  some  who  felt  that  leave 
him  there  until  he  kills  the  party  off  totally,  and  they  were  not  doing  that 
badly.  And  that’s  the  other  thing  you  always  have  to  understand,  is  big 
business  sometimes  is  just  as  happy  with  Gray  Davis  as  they’re  going  to 
be  with  Joe  Blow,  the  Republican.  But  is  it  honest  with  the  candidates 
who  are  out  there  breaking  their  ass  and  struggling  around  and  running? 
Not  necessarily. 

The  interesting  thing  was  there  was  a  lot  of  tie-in.  It’s  only  fun  from 
the  standpoint  of  looking  at  how  Mike  Curb  first  gets  appointed  to  the 
Central  Committee  by  Maddy,  who  then  ultimately,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

Sure,  sure. 

A  little  intrigue. 

Speaking  of  your  support  for  Deukmejian  in  1982,  I’m  sure  you  know  that 
Deukmejian  was  pressured  heavily  in  ’82  not  to  run  for  Governor,  to  leave 
the  path  open  for  Curb,  and  that  it  was,  I  think,  Salvatore  who  may  have 
made  that  phone  call  to  him.  [Stephen  A.]  Merksamer  told  me  this,  and  he 
said  it  on  the  tape  and  it’s  all  been  approved,  so  I’m  not  saying  anything 
that  he  didn’t  approve  to  be  said.  But  it  just  infuriated  Deukmejian.  They 
told  him  if  you  want  to  be  U.S.  Senator,  that  Senate  seat  that  Wilson  got 
was  open.  We’ll  back  you  for  that  but  stay  out  of  the  Governor’s  race. 
Deukmejian  was  never  part  of  anybody’s  inner  circle,  and  he  was  not  part 
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of  a  close  friendship  of  mine  or  anything.  For  one  thing,  to  the  extent  that 
I  was  prepared  to  go  forward,  and  I  have  a  vague  memory  of  this  —  Don 
Jackson  remembers  so  much  more  than  I  do  about  it  —  that  I  was  not 
holding  anything  really  against  him  in  the  sense  that  I  was  going  to  oppose 
him.  I  kept  urging  him  not  to  do  what  he  was  doing,  which  was  to 
bludgeon  everybody  to  death,  because  Deukmejian  was  an  honorable  man, 
and  I  said,  “You  can’t  go  by  and  insist  that  you  have  every  Congressman 
and  every  Assemblyman  and  everybody  lined  up,”  which  was  his  style— 
Deukmejian’s? 

No.  This  was  Curb.  Curb’s  style  was  to  make  sure  that  every  elected 
official  was  on  the  dotted  line  for  you  early  on  in  the  race.  It  was  not  like 
me  to  sit  down  at  that  point  in  my  spot,  because  I  had  been  sort  of  the 
bright  shining  light  and  yet  had  been  shuttled  aside  a  little  bit.  I  mean,  I 
had  a  little  hurt  feelings  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  the  new  guy  in  ’78,  yet 
now  I  was  being  shoved  aside  a  little  bit. 

By  someone  you  didn’t  necessarily  respect. 

That’s  right,  by  somebody  I  didn’t  necessarily  respect.  Now,  the  new 
marriage  was  involved.  I  suddenly  was  wealthy.  There  was  a  lot  of 
different  things  that  were  taking  place  that  kept  me  a  lot  less  concerned 
than  I  had  been  before.  But  I  just  didn’t  like  anything  that  was  going  on, 
so  at  that  same  February  convention,  the  first  guy  to  organize  —  because 
Deukmejian  had  no  one.  I  mean,  he  had  zero  support.  I  put  together  the 
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first  press  conference  in  which  a  few  guys  got  up  -  [Assemblyman]  Ray 
[E.]  Johnson  and  Bill  Thomas  and  [Assemblyman  David  G.]  Dave  Kelly 
and  [Senator  William]  Bill  Campbell  —  and  we  came  together  and  put 
together  an  endorsement  for  George  Deukmejian.  Shocked  him,  I’m  sure. 
And  no  one  had  gone  up  against  Curb  before  that  time.  You  see,  Curb 
was  everybody’s  favorite,  and  of  course,  when  the  big  boys  all  came  to  see 
me,  they  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on. 

Did  you  get  the  phone  calls? 

Oh  sure.  You  know,  “What  are  you  doing?”  By  this  time  I  didn’t  give  a 
rat’s  ass  in  the  sense  that  I  wasn’t  struggling  anymore. 

By  this  time  you’re  married  to  Norma  Foster. 

That’s  right. 

So  you  don’t  have  those  worries. 

Absolutely.  I  certainly  didn’t  have  any  financial  worries,  and  I  wasn’t 
worried  about  my  career  anymore. 

That’s  what  I  meant,  right. 

And  I  was  back  here  as  Republican  Leader.  I’m  suddenly  back  as 
Republican  Leader.  They  need  me,  I  don’t  need  them.  And  they’ve  kind 
of  shoved  me  aside  a  couple  of  times.  They  really  never  pushed  me  after  I 
lost  in  ’78  to  do  anything  because  on  their  agenda  was  always  Curb. 

There  was  a  United  States  Senate  seat  open  when  we  ran  nobody. 

We  ran  Paul  Gann  or  somebody  against  [U.S.  Senator  Alan]  Cranston. 
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Somebody  mentioned  it  to  me,  but  nobody  came  after.  There  were  a  lot  of 
logical  things  I  thought  should  have  been  in  place  for  the  guy  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  up-and-comer,  but  once  we  lost,  they  kind  of  pushed 
me  aside  and  that  was  it. 

In  fact,  Pete  was  much  smarter.  I  always  said,  “Why  did  Pete  do  it 
and  I  didn’t?”  I  said  because  Pete  came  right  back,  went  right  back  to 
work,  started  the  next  campaign  and  said  the  hell  with  it.  I  get  a  divorce 
and  I  go  through  a  trauma,  and  I  do  this  and  do  that  and  get  married  again, 
and  go  up  one  side  and  down  the  other  fraught  with  anger  and  all  these 
things.  OT  Pete  Wilson  just  shifted  gears  and  went  right  back  to  work 
again.  I  said  that’s  why  he  was  probably  much  more  deserving  to  be 
Governor  ultimately  than  I  was,  because  he  wanted  it  more  than  I  did. 

SENEY:  Well,  then  he  runs  for  what  was  [U.S.  Senator  S.  I.]  Hayakawa’s  seat  and 

he  was  told  you  don’t  try  again  you’re  out. 

MADDY :  The  thing  was  that  it  all  kind  of  meshed  together  in  a  funny  way.  Probably 

inconsequential  almost  to  anybody  except  for  me  because  I  was  a  little 
piece  of  all  of  it. 

SENEY :  Were  you  aware  before  you  began  this  Governor’s  race  of  how  powerful 

and  important  this  small  group  of  individuals  was? 

MADDY :  No.  I  don’t  think  you  ever  know  that  stuff.  I  don’t  think  I  know  it  now.  I 

don’t  think  I  know  the  extent  of  it.  I  think  that  it’s  overblown  in  some 
ways,  and  it’s  certainly  far  more  powerful  than  many  people  believe  in 
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some  ways.  I  don’t  think  there’s  anything  anywhere  close  to  it  today. 

Like  Reagan’s  former  “Kitchen  Cabinet.” 

Absolutely  nothing  anywhere  close  to  it.  There  are  so  many  fragmented 
groups  out  there  now  with  Silicon  Valley  and  this  group  and  that  group. 
There  is  no  small  cadre  of  wealthy  people  who  command  enough  wealth 
to  make  it  happen  who  are  all  interested  in  something  at  this  time.  I  think 
it  happens  daily  in  other  states  in  the  nation.  I  think  there  are  these  little 
groups  of  people  who  control  politics  in  other  parts  of  the  nation,  but  I 
think  California  is  still  big  and  diverse  that  I  just  don’t  think  it’s  out  there. 

San  Francisco,  in  a  small,  small  way,  may  have  it.  Johnny  Burton 
and  the  boys  up  there  could  control  San  Francisco,  but  get  much  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  San  Francisco  and  you  don’t  have  much.  Which  is 
good,  because  it  means  a  lot  less  corruption.  It  means  a  lot  less  graft.  It 
means  a  lot  less  of  some  bad  things  in  politics.  That’s  why  anybody  can 
win. 

I  was  naive  to  the  nth  degree  and  so  all  of  us  were.  Sal  talks  so 
sophisticated  now,  he  knows  everything.  He  knows  probably  more  than 
most  people  in  California  about  what’s  going  on.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
him  sit  down  and  tell  us  where  really  all  of  the  eggs  are  buried  and  so  on. 

I  don’t  think  he  can  tell  us,  it’s  just  not  there. 

But  at  that  time  people  liked  Justin  Dart  and  Robert  Fluor  and  Holmes 
Tuttle  and  Henry  Salvatore  and  William  French-Smith.  Were  there  a 
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couple  of  others? 

There  was  a  whole  group  of  the  real  close  personal  friends  —  the 
[Leonard]  Firestone.  All  the  group  of  people  who  were  close  friends  of 
Ronald  Reagan.  He  had  been  associating  with  that  super  rich,  in  which 
that  super  rich  was  sort  of  a  mix.  We  didn’t  have  the  young  Silicon 
Valleyites.  There  was  no  young  rich  in  those  days.  The  Hollywood  rich 
were  the  same  old  Hollywood  rich.  That’s  where  it  mostly  was.  It  was 
Hollywood  rich.  And  then  the  Bob  Fluors.  There  were  a  few  activist 
Republicans.  I  got  Bob  Fluor  on  my  team  and  Jimmy  Boswell.  Boswell 
obviously  because  of  agriculture  and  Bob  Fluor  loved  horseracing. 

So  that  was  your  connection. 

That  was  my  connection.  Bob  Fluor  loved  horseracing.  He’s  the  one  that 
said,  “I  never  met  anybody  that  loved  horses  that  I  ultimately  didn’t  think 
was  a  great  guy,”  and  so  he  endorsed  me  because  I  had  grown  up  around 
the  racetrack,  and  that  was  his  love  in  life.  So  little  things  like  that  make  a 
difference. 

But  other  than  that,  that  was  a  tough  —  that’d  be  a  story.  I  mean,  it 
really  would  be  a  worthwhile  story  in  the  history  of  how  hard  they  worked 
to  put  Curb  in  and  how  it  flopped,  mostly  because  of  Curb  himself.  He 
might  even  admit  it.  I  doubt  it  but  he  might. 

Well,  he  became  a  very  controversial  and  in  many  ways  unattractive 
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Oh  yes.  And  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  I  think  when  I  say  you  can’t  tell  the 
truth  even  when  the  truth  helps  you,  it’s  a  little  bit  like  a  personality  flaw. 
There  are  just  some  things  that  keep  you  from  being  credible.  You  can  be 
almost  anything  else  in  life.  You  can  be  the  biggest  liar  and  thief  in  the 
world,  but  if  you  come  across  credible  it  makes  a  big  difference.  Mike, 
for  some  reason,  never  came  across  as  credible.  I  have  no  idea  why  not. 
His  campaign  against  [Lt.  Governor  Mervyn]  Dymally  made  a  lot  of 
people  up  here  angry,  didn’t  it? 

You  know,  I  don’t  know  whether  it  did  or  not.  Dymally  was  not  well 
liked  either.  Dymally  was  not  anybody’s  favorite.  I  don’t  know  anybody 
who’d  walk  too  far  down  the  road  [for  him].  Merv  used  the  black  thing  so 
much.  Merv  was  not  a  kind  man  necessarily  either  but  always  kind  to  me. 
When  I  say  that,  I  always  make  that  preface  because  I  don’t  have  anything 
personally  against  him,  but  I’m  just  speaking  now  in  general  and 
reputation. 

Mike  was  being  controlled  by  the  same  oT  boys,  the  Stu[uart] 
Spencers,  the  same  guys  who  had  been  running  the  same  campaigns  that 
many  of  us  thought  were  obsolete  by  that  time. 

Shall  we  leave  it  there  for  the  day,  Senator? 

Yes,  I  think  we  can. 


[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 
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[Session  7,  October  11,1 999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  I  wanted  to  talk  some  more  about  the  gubernatorial  campaign 

today,  but  I  want  to  start  by  talking  about  something  that  you’ve  alluded  to 
because  it  is  important,  and  that  is  your  role  in  the  ’76  National 
Convention  supporting  Reagan. 

Elow  did  all  that  get  started?  How  did  you  decide  to  support  Reagan 
over  the  incumbent  Gerry  Ford? 

MADD  Y :  As  with  politics,  so  many  things  sort  of  fall  into  place  and  there  are 

coincidences,  and  your  future  ends  up  evolving  more  by  luck  than  by 
brain. 

Bruce  Nestande  and  I  were  two  moderate  Republicans  who  had  been 
involved  politically  together  in  the  Legislature.  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Committee  —  part  of  the  deal  with  Leo  McCarthy  after 
things  sort  of  settled  out  —  and  Leo  did  begin  then  to  try  to  recognize  those 
of  us  who  had  supported  him.  He  made  me  chairman  of  Welfare  and  then 
made  me  chairman  of  Criminal  Justice.  And  that  committee  at  that  point 
in  time  was,  again,  the  safeguard:  trying  to  protect  the  houses,  because  the 
State  Senate  was  sending  every  tough  criminal  justice  bill  over  known  to 
man,  because  that  was  the  big  attack  by  the  Republicans  over  here  was  to 
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attack  them.  We  had  a  six-person  committee  in  which  Bruce  and  I  were 
the  two  Republicans,  and  I  was  chairman,  and  they  alternated  the  four 
Democrats.  For  instance,  Deukmejian’s  death  penalty  came  out  of  that, 
which  was  an  interesting  story,  as  I  remember  it.  I’m  not  sure  Duke 
remembers  it  the  same  way.  But  we  were  there  to  try  to  protect  the  house 
and  to  try  to  put  out  some  reasonable  criminal  justice  laws.  As  I’ve  used 
in  my  brochure  for  years,  the  toughest  criminal  justice  laws  in  ten  years 
came  out  of  that  committee  during  that  period  of  time.  Well,  they  were, 
but  they  were  minor  compromises  in  some  cases  compared  to  what  the 
Senate  Republicans  wanted  from  their  side  of  the  aisle. 

Let  me  also  say,  compared  to  today,  we  are  much,  much  more 
conservative  today  than  we  were  then.  Much  more  liberal  in  those  days  in 
terms  of  criminal  justice. 

SENEY :  Again,  this  was,  as  you  say,  to  protect  the  two  houses,  to  kill  off  bills. 

MADDY :  Kill  off  the  bills  that  any  reasonable  government  would  have  trouble 

[with].  In  those  days,  “Carry  a  gun,  go  to  jail”  was  just  a  minor  thing.  In 
those  days,  everybody  was  falling  in  love  with  “Carry  a  gun,  go  to  jail,” 
“Rob  a  home,  go  to  jail,”  “Stick  up  a  7-Eleven,  go  to  jail.”  Everything 
was  mandatory  sentences.  The  way  they  were  getting  around  the  weak 
judges  and  liberalism  was  to  mandate  sentences  and  to  put  strict  penalties. 
All  you  did  was  put  it  in  the  law  and  judges  took  away  discretion.  So 
there  was  just  this  whole  wrath  of  bills  that  came  down.  So  our  job  was  to 
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try  to  massage  and  maneuver. 

In  many  ways  it  enhanced  my  reputation  as  independent  because  I 
kept  a  couple  of  liberal  Democrats  on  as  staffers,  yet  we  did  sort  of  very 
efficient  work  and  we  made  sure  lawyers  prevailed.  In  other  words,  the 
law  had  to  say  what  we  intended  to  say  before  the  bill  got  out. 

Bruce  was  close  to  Ronald  Reagan.  Bruce  worked  in  the  Ronald 
Reagan  efforts. 

Let  me  go  back.  Did  Leo  McCarthy  give  you  marching  orders  when  he 
put  you  in  charge  of  the  committee? 

When  I  took  over  Welfare  Committee,  Leo  had  nothing.  That  was  just 
“You  want  to  be  a  chairman?” 

“Sure,  I  want  to  be  a  chairman.” 

“You  were  one  of  my  early,  strong  supporters.  I  want  to  put  a 
couple  of  Republican  chairmen  in,  so  you  can  have  it.” 

When  I  went  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee,  and  part  of  the 
underlying  theme  here  —  as  Sal  mentioned,  I  should  have  run  for  A.G. 
Not  a  firm  agreement  but  part  of  a  conversation  Leo  and  I  had  before  he 
moved  me  over  to  Criminal  Justice,  which  was  a  much  more  prominent 
committee  and  I  was  more  than  willing  to  take  it,  was— 

Despite  whatever  political  grief  it  might  bring  you. 

Yes.  I  was  ready  to  move  up.  I  was  ready  to  start  doing  some  things  that 
were  important  and  so  on. 
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Leo  discussed  the  fact  that  we  were  not  going  to  run  against  each 
other  for  higher  office.  He  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  do  a  Bob  Moretti.  Em 
not  going  to  do  a  Monagan-Moretti:  Em  not  going  to  put  you  in  a  position 
to  where  Em  going  to  enhance  you  in  order  to  run  against  me.” 

Em  not  sure  how  it  all  fit  in  about  his  Canadian  citizenship  and  so 
on,  but  at  one  point  in  time  there  was  sort  of  an  understanding  that  if  I  was 
going  to  go  to  Criminal  Justice  that  the  question  of  running  for  the 
Attorney  General,  if  I  wanted  to  run  for  higher  office,  may  be  out  of  the 
question. 

Because  Leo  McCarthy  might  have  a  desire. 

He  might  want  it,  he  might  have  a  desire. 

But  he  was  a  Canadian  citizen? 

Leo  was,  right.  It  didn’t  prohibit  him.  I  was  trying  to  think  what  he 
couldn’t  run  for.  There’s  something  he  can’t  run  for  because  obviously  he 
ran  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

But  whatever  it  was,  and  it  just  passed  through  my  mind  because  it 
didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  our  part  of  the  discussion,  but  where  we 
did  have  a  discussion  was  where  I  was  going  to  run  and  what  I  could  spin 
off  of.  In  other  words,  what  could  I  take  from.  And  he  didn’t  put  any 
great  restrictions,  as  I  recall,  but  in  my  mind  there  was  this  potential  that  I 
was  going  to  kind  of  prohibit  myself  from  running  for  A.G.  if,  in  fact, 


that’s  what  I  wanted  to  do. 
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But  I  took  it  anyway.  I  was  more  anxious  to  take  the  spot, 
particularly  because  the  death  penalty  was  coming  up.  There  was  a  whole 
group  of  major  issues  that  were  going  to  be  worked  on. 

Bruce,  a  good  friend,  was  getting  to  be  a  better  friend  as  we  served 
in  the  committee  together  and  then  chummed  around  together,  had  been 
close  to— 

Before  we  go  on  to  Reagan,  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  death  penalty, 
because  that’s  something  you  took  credit  for  was  getting  the  death  penalty 
through  the  committee. 

Right. 

And  you  hinted  that  George  Deukmejian  might  see  it  differently.  But  how 
did  all  that  work  out? 

Deukmejian,  in  those  days,  I’m  not  sure  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee,  but  he  was  clearly  the  author  of  the  death  penalty  statute  in  the 
Senate.  And  what  I  remember  distinctly  is  Deukmejian  was  famous  for 
never  giving  up.  I  mean,  he  would  come  back  to  your  committee  seven 
million  times.  You  could  nit-pick  him  to  death  and  tell  him,  “Senator,  we 
think  the  bill  is  dead,”  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

We  were  not  close  friends.  Part  of  the  whole  story  about  my 
closeness  with  Duke  and  all  that  was  that  we  were  not  close  friends  going 
in  because,  as  I  said,  Duke  did  not  have  a  large  number  of  close  friends. 
What  he  had  on  the  death  penalty,  of  course,  was  all  the  law 
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enforcement  people  and  all  the  cops  and  all  the  people  that  were  involved 
in  trying  to  get  a  strong  death  penalty  statute  in  California;  and  of  course, 
the  California  Supreme  Courts  kept  striking  it  down. 

Being  strongly  supported  by  all  Republicans  and  a  lot  of  Democrats 
who  were  absolutely  pushed  over  the  wire  —  they  had  to  do  something  on 
the  death  penalty  —  Deukmejian  put  out  a  bill  from  the  Senate  that  would 
pass  the  Senate,  and  I’m  not  sure  what  the  vote  was,  it  was  pretty  strong. 

It  came  over  to  our  committee  in  which  we  attempted  to  take  the  law  and 
to  narrow  the  problems  that  people  had  faced  around  the  country  on  the 
death  penalty,  that  had  allowed  the  [U.S.]  Supreme  Court  to  strike  the 
death  penalty  down.  Our  whole  goal  was  to  put  out  a  death  penalty  statute 
that  would  work  under  the  prevailing  law,  with  all  the  conditions  that,  in 
fact,  a  court  could  not  say  no  to. 

The  famous  night  was  it  got  all  the  way  down  to  the  very  end  and  we 
were  getting  close,  and  Duke  had  gone  back  and  come  back  and  come 
back  and  we  would  just  refuse  to  accept  it.  Now,  the  pressure  was 
extreme  because  Leo  knew  and  I  knew,  and  we  all  knew,  that  if  we  killed 
that  bill  that  there  would  be  a  move  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  to 
withdraw  the  bill  from  committee  which  would  challenge  Leo’s 
speakership. 

Of  course,  in  those  days  if  you  were  a  chairman  and  you  were 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  you  stayed  with  the  Speaker,  which  means  that  I 
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would  have  had  to  vote  against  the  death  penalty  theoretically,  or  go 
against  that  edict,  or  resign  my  chairmanship,  or  whatever.  There  were  so 
many  political  ramifications  that  I  told  Leo,  “We  have  to  do  something, 
Leo.” 

SENEY :  Where  was  all  this  pressure  coming  from?  Can  you  describe  how  that 

felt? 

MADDY :  It  was  political  pressure.  The  editorial  writers  were  not  urging  the  death 

penalty.  That  was  not  the  case.  But  there  was  tremendous  political 
pressure  because  of  both  parties:  the  liberal  Democrats  saying,  “Stand 
there  and  fight,  we  shouldn’t  have  a  death  penalty  statute  at  all.”  Number 
two,  “If  you’re  going  to  have  one,  make  sure  it’s  correct.”  And  the 
significance  of  the  small  changes,  and  I  wish  I  could  remember  them 
better  but  I  cannot,  but  there  were  one  or  two  things  that  were  crucial  in 
terms  of  procedure  and  criteria  that  allowed  you  to  move  forward  on  a 
death  penalty  statute. 

Now,  I  might  say  that  everything  we  did  in  that  bill  that  we  put  out, 
ultimately  it’s  always  been  upheld.  I  mean,  the  death  penalty  in  California 
got  screwed  up  again  because  John  Briggs  came  forward  with  a  new 
initiative  to  (quote)  “strengthen  the  death  penalty”  (unquote). 

SENEY:  Prop.  7,1  wasn’t  it? 

1  Proposition  7,  November  7,  1978. 
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Whatever  it  was.  Whatever  it  was  it  passed,  just  like  we  always  knew 
anything  would  pass,  and  it  ultimately  was  what  the  Supreme  Court 
attacked  later  on  and  ended  up  why  we’ve  had  so  many  problems  with  the 
death  penalty  subsequently,  because  they  messed  it  up.  We  had  a  solid 
bill,  and  that’s  all  we  wanted.  We  wanted  a  solid  bill  so  we  could  all  go 
home  and  say,  “We  passed  the  death  penalty  statute.” 

Well,  I  gave  Duke  a  certain  period  of  time  and  couldn’t  figure  out 
how  I  was  going  to  deal  with  it  in  the  sense  of  telling  him  “This  is  it. 

Either  this  bill  or  no  bill.”  And  so  what  I  came  up  with,  Bruce  and  I,  I  had 
quietly  put  a  bill  in  on  the  death  penalty  statute  in  my  name,  as  the  author, 
and  had  it  just  floating  in  the  back.  And  so  on  a  key  evening,  and  I  know 
it  was  late  in  the  evening  because  he  had  invited  me  down  to  his  office, 
and  Bruce  and  I  went  down  there.  It  was  just  full  of  all  the  law 
enforcement  officers.  My  recollection  of  it  is,  and  I 
think  Bruce  would  substantiate  it,  although  memories  fade,  but  I  went  in 
and  I  said,  “Senator,  there’s  nothing  that  I  want  to  do  more  than  to  see  you 
be  the  author  of  the  death  penalty  statute,  and  tonight  there  will  be  a  death 
penalty  statute  leave  [the  committee],”  and  they  all  started  to  smile.  I  said, 
“This  is  how:  We’re  going  to  vote,  and  it’s  going  to  be  a  unanimous 
vote.”  What  we  had  done  was  we  had  switched  some  people  around  so 
that  we  now  had  four  Democrats  and  two  Republicans  all  going  to  vote  for 
the  death  penalty. 
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Leo  McCarthy  had  removed  and  replaced  some  people. 

He  had  switched  a  couple  of  people,  right.  Alatorre,  I  think,  came  on; 
[Assemblyman  Meldon  D.]  Mel  Levine  went  off.  I  forget  exactly  what  the 
dynamics  were,  and  I’m  not  even  sure  it  was  6-0,  but  it  was  close.  We 
knew  we  had  the  votes. 

And  I  said,  “Let  me  tell  you  what’s  going  to  happen.”  And  I  said, 
“The  bill  is  going  to  come  out  as  the  (quote)  version.”  We  had  a  name  for 
it  which  covered  this  process,  which  Deukmejian  did  not  want. 

And  he  said,  “That’s  unacceptable.” 

I  said,  “You  didn’t  hear  me  out.”  I  said,  “That  bill  is  going  to  come 
out,  and  it’s  either  going  to  be  the  1975,”  or  ’76,  whatever  it  was,  “George 
Deukmejian  death  penalty  statute  of  California,  or  it  is  going  to  be  the 
1976  Ken  Maddy  death  penalty  statute.  Either  way  it’s  coming  out.”  And 
I  said,  “Give  it  some  thought.  I  don’t  want  it,  I  don’t  want  to  be  a 
coauthor.  I  want  you  to  have  it,  but  it’s  going  to  come  out  my  way,  either 
your  name  or  my  name.”  And  I  said,  “Obviously  it’ll  pass,”  because  once 
people  could  find  an  excuse,  the  Dems  were  going  to  jump  on  it. 

And  so  he  came  back  and  accepted  it.  That’s  how  the  death  penalty 
came  out. 

It  was  important  enough  to  him  to  have  his  name  on  that. 

Damn  right.  He  knew  that. 

My  understanding  is  that  that’s  pretty  much  all  the  kind  of  legislation  he 
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ever  put  in. 

George,  I  think,  can  look  back  at  his  eight  years  and  say  “It  wasn’t  a  bad 
eight  years,”  but  if  he  has  a  legacy,  and  he  has  a  tremendous  legacy  in  the 
sense  that  he  changed— 

You  mean  his  eight  years  as  Governor. 

His  eight  years  as  Governor.  Beyond  that,  no,  his  principle  legacy  in  the 
Legislature  was  taking  care  of  his  local  district  but  basically  law 
enforcement  issues.  But,  I  mean,  he  was  the  change  in  the  judiciary.  The 
Rose  Bird  thing,  Jerry  Brown  set  all  this  up.  This  was  all  a  setup.  It  was 
just  the  dynamics  of  politics  at  the  moment  that  people  were  against  Rose 
Bird. 

Here  was  the  death  penalty  floating  out  there.  You  couldn’t  get  a 
bill  through.  Deukmejian  knew  that  whoever  was  going  to  author  the  bill  - 
- 1  mean,  whatever  kind  of  bill  it  was,  as  long  as  it  could  be  said  it  was  a 
death  penalty.  And  the  differences  between  our  two  bills  were  all 
technical  things  lawyers  could  argue  about.  In  fact,  we  probably  had  more 
lawyers  on  our  side  saying  that  “They’re  correct.  This  statute  and  this 
statute,  all  have  been  dealt  with  by  supreme  courts  around  the  nation,  and 
these  are  going  to  hang  you  up.”  And  of  course,  then  you’ve  got  the 
crazies:  You  had  John  Briggs  and  the  other  guys  who  were  trying  to  put 
everything  into  the  death  penalty  statute,  which  they  ultimately  succeeded 
in  messing  things  up  even  worse  later  on. 
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The  Deukmejian  legacy  was  he  really  pushed  then  to  get  rid  of  Rose 
Bird.  He  changed  the  court  system  around  here  for  years.  The  fact  that  he 
was  able  for  the  next  sixteen  years,  he  and  Wilson  —  not  so  much  Pete 
because  Pete  made  a  much  more  moderate  court  —  but  George  really  did 
change,  if  you  will,  the  law  in  California  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  fact,  the  Royal  Globe  case,  which  the  Governor  just  signed  the  bill 
on  bad  faith  insurance  cases,  was  a  Supreme  Court  case  that  I  think  they’re 
correct.  Of  course,  the  Legislature  has  to  turn  it  down.  There  will  be  a 
great  number  of  bills,  I’m  sure,  that’ll  change  the  law  over  what 
Deukmejian  of  course  had  set  forth  because  they  became  much  more 
conservative. 

But  that’s  George’s  legacy.  He  really  did  change  the  bench  around. 
And  suddenly  this  idea,  which  Jerry  Brown  started,  unbeknownst  —  I 
mean,  Jerry  Brown— 

SENEY :  You  said  he  set  all  this  up.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  you  meant  by  that. 

MADDY :  Jerry  Brown  is  the  one  who  sort  of  set  the  stage  because  Jerry  Brown  came 

in  from  a  judicial  point  of  view  and  tried  to  do  two  things:  One,  the  old 
tradition  of  having  old-time  experienced  lawyers  become  judges,  and  you 
waited  your  turn  and  if  you  were  established  enough  you  became  a  judge, 
Jerry  overwhelmingly  turned  it  upside  down  overnight.  He  wanted  young 
people  who  were  progressive  or  liberal.  So  if  you’re  35  years  old,  you  can 
pass  the  bar,  and  you  felt  like  he  did,  you  could  get  on  the  bench.  The  bar 
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members  who  nobody  knew  in  town  were  being  appointed  to  the  bar. 

Deukmejian  took  the  other  step  then  when  he  began  to  get  powerful 
and  he  came  in.  He  took  35-year-old  prosecutors  who  believed  like  he 
did.  The  difference  being  between  35  and  65,  instead  of  serving  on  the 
bench  three  years  and  setting  forth  your  philosophy,  those  3  5 -year-olds 
who  have  been  there  now  twenty  years  have  still  got  another  1 5  or  20 
years  to  serve.  They’re  still  throwing  out  conservative  doctrine. 

And  so  Jerry,  as  I  say,  laid  the  stage.  I  mean,  he  did  so  many  radical 
things  that  he  really  moved  us  to  the  right,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  in  the 
state.  And  Deukmejian  was  the  perfect  follow-up  to  it,  at  least  in  the  area 
of  criminal  justice,  because  Jerry  was  so  conservative  in  one  sense;  you 
always  have  to  think  back  to  his  Jesuit  training.  There’s  many  things  that 
Jerry  said  in  terms  of  raising  children  and  handling  people  and 
responsibility  that  were  very  much  conservative.  But  by  and  large,  he 
couldn’t  have  gone  out  and  found  judges  in  Fresno  to  pick,  to  appoint,  that 
were  more  easy  to  defeat  than  he  did.  I  mean,  he  found  anybody  who 
nobody  had  heard  of,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  You  know,  he’s  wild. 

So  Deukmejian  was  able  to  look  to  that  after  that,  and  it  fell  right  in 
his  category,  his  specialty,  which  was  criminal  justice. 

But  the  death  penalty  thing  was  my  one  experience  with  George  in 
which  I  called  the  bluff  and  it  went. 

We’re  still  working  our  way  as  to  how  I  got  with  Reagan. 
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SENEY :  Yes.  Have  we  said  enough  about  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee? 

MADDY:  I  think  so.  The  committee  went  on.  It  was  one  of  my  better  experiences. 

In  terms  of  my  camaraderie  in  working  with  the  Legislature,  that  was  a 
savior  committee.  We  covered  everybody’s  base,  my  job,  and  the  whole 
house  began  to  recognize  that  they  didn’t  try  to  sandbag  me  or  they  didn’t 
try  to  doublecross  me.  It  was  my  idea  of  the  way  the  system  should  work, 
is  that  we  work  together,  we  knew  what  the  house  basically  wanted  as  a 
policy,  and  we  tried  to  accommodate  that  policy.  We  tried  to  get  the  very 
best  policy  by  bringing  everybody  together. 

Criminal  justice,  you  know  whose  ox  is  being  gored,  but  I’m  talking 
about  nobody  is  making  any  money  out  of  it.  We’re  talking  about  public 
policy  and  what  we  should  be  doing  with  people. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  law  came  out  of  that.  That  was  the  idea 
that  you  sentence  people  not  for  a  fixed  time.  The  way  we  used  to  do  it, 
you  sent  them  to  prison  until  they  behaved  themselves  and  the  whole  idea 
of  rehabilitation  and  so  on.  We  moved  that  around.  I’m  not  sure  that  was 
a  good  decision  either,  but  we  did  what  people  wanted  at  the  time  because, 
again,  of  the  Jerry  Brown  era  in  which  these  people  were  wackos  as  judges 
and  they  were  releasing  people  soon  and  the  folks  back  home  began  to 
say,  “This  is  no  good.  We  have  to  take  the  power  away  from  the  judges.” 
And  I  don’t  believe  that.  I  believe  the  courts  should  have  discretion.  But 


then  again,  when  you  put  somebody  on  the  bench  who  doesn’t  believe  in 
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incarceration,  it’s  pretty  damn  hard  to  not  have  laws  that  say  you  should 
put  somebody  away  for  a  while.  And  really,  it’s  an  area  now  that  we 
really  need  [to  look  at]. 

In  a  committee  like  this,  and  all  legislatures  have  them  of  one  kind  or 
another,  I  guess  —  G.O.  [Government  Operations  Committee]  used  to  be 
that  in  the  Senate,  although  that  made  policy  from  the  very  conservative 
point  of  view  —  but  would  there  not  be  times  when  people  would  put  bills 
in,  criminal  justice  bills,  that  would  be  very  conservative  and  harsh  and 
come  to  you  and  say,  “We  expect  you  to  kill  this  thing?” 

Oh,  many,  many,  many  times.  The  idea  of  putting  a  bill  in  was  to  say  you 
authored  a  bill  that  was  tougher  than  nails.  Save  me  from  myself,  you 
know. 

Right,  exactly. 

I  did  all  those  things.  I  mean,  in  my  view  that’s  what  a  good  chairman 
would  do,  up  to  a  point  where  you  don’t  disrupt  our  committee  process  too 
often  and  you  don’t  cause  a  hardship  on  the  staff  and  you  don’t  push  my 
staff  around.  In  other  words,  you  give  us  a  chance  to  hear  your  bill,  if  you 
want  a  little  show  and  tell  day. 

My  view  was,  and  I  sort  of  gained  some  of  that  in  the  military  when 
I  was  an  air  police  officer  on  base  and  lowest  rank,  running  around  as 
Second  Lieutenant  trying  to  take  care  of  colonels  —  you  know,  there’s  a 
few  things  you  can  do  to  make  everybody’s  life  [a  little  easier]  —  well. 
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that’s  just  commonsense.  If  I  could  help  a  member  I  helped  members. 
Not  by  pushing  bills  through  but  by  giving  them  what  they  wanted. 

Well,  I’ll  give  you  an  example.  I  don’t  think  it’s  grievous  in  any 
way.  Mel  Levine  put  a  bill  in  to  prevent  wearing  swastikas,  and  this  was 
very  important  down  in  the  Jewish  community  in  West  Los  Angeles.  I 
don’t  know  about  Mel  personally,  although  I  think  strongly  Mel  had  some 
certain  obvious  reservations  about  First  Amendment  rights  when  you 
began  to  say  you  can’t  wear  a  swastika. 

This  committee  was  not  about  to  put  out  a  bill  that  would  turn 
around  First  Amendment  rights.  But  at  the  same  time,  Mel  Levine  was  a 
cherished  friend  of  mine  and  was  on  my  committee.  Within  his 
community  this  was  big.  I  mean,  this  was  not  an  easy  day  that  day.  We 
had  the  whole  front  steps  [full]  and  all  that  stuff  that  went  along  with  that 
issue. 

A  lot  of  demonstrators  you  mean? 

Demonstrators  and  the  whole  business,  because  both  sides  came  out. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  we  put  on  the  appropriate  show  and  then 
killed  the  bill. 

He  understood  that. 

And  he  understood  it.  My  arrangement  was  “No  way  in  the  world,  Mel,  I 
can  let  this  bill  out.” 


The  only  sort  of  reservations  I  had  was  I  wouldn’t  let  a  bill  out  of  my 
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committee  with  the  hopes  we’re  going  to  kill  it  later  for  the  show  and  tell. 
I’ll  do  everything  short  of  doing  that.  But  if  I  lost  control  of  the  bill  as 
chairman,  which  I  could  easily  do.  The  Speaker,  all  he  had  to  do  was  say, 
“Put  the  bill  out.”  There’s  four  of  them  and  Maddy  and  Nestande.  They 
don’t  mean  anything.  But  the  one  thing  about  Leo  was  Leo  let  me  run  it. 
And  so  it  was  a  good  working  relationship. 

SENEY :  Did  Mel  Levine  come  to  you  and  say,  “You  know,  I  know  this  is  not  going 

to  go  anywhere  but  I’ve  got  to  do  this?” 

MADDY :  I’m  not  sure  how  it  all  came  around  but  there  was  clearly  an 

understanding.  We  all  knew  what  was  going  to  go  on.  We  all  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen. 

And  there  was  two  or  three  others.  I  got  some  of  the  nicest  notes 
from  some  guys  who  served  with  me,  and  I  don’t  remember  where  they’re 
at  now,  but  were  the  nicest  notes  during  the  time  I  was  chairman  of  that 
committee  in  terms  of  trying  to  deal  with  members.  And  I  tried  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  the  Welfare  Committee,  although  I  was  a  little  less 
experienced  at  that  time.  Much  more  difficult  committee  to  structure 
because  everything  welfare  was  nuance,  not  so  much  major  policy. 
Criminal  justice  is  major  policy.  You  either  allow  them  to  wear  swastikas 
or  you  don’t. 

Did  any  of  this  ability  to  be  able  to  handle  this  tough  committee  have  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  you  had  made  it  clear  you  weren’t  going  to  run  again? 
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Had  you  done  that  by  the  time  Leo  made  you  chairman? 

No.  I  had  made  it  clear  that  I  was  certainly  thinking  about  getting  out,  but 
I  also  made  it  clear  that  I  was  probably  going  to  go  up.  Whatever]  Leo 
would  remember  about  what  I  said,  it  was  pretty  clear  in  my  mind  my 
obligation  to  Leo  for  this  chairmanship  was  not  to  run  against  him.  Now, 
how  far  that  went  and  whether  it  meant  I  couldn’t  run  for  A.G.,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth,  I’m  unclear.  But  I  would  not  have  run  against  Leo. 

Right.  And  that’s  just  a  matter  of  your  word. 

Well,  that’s  common.  My  word.  You  know,  I  wouldn’t  expect  you  to 
give  me  a  shot.  Although  as  Sal  says,  in  hindsight  now,  if  I  had  run  for  the 
A.G.  that  might  have  been  the  stepping  stone  that  got  me  all  the  way  there. 
Things  didn’t  work  that  way. 

Right. 

Okay,  now  let’s  talk  about  Assemblyman  Nestande  and  Reagan. 
Well,  this  is  all  during  this  process,  and  Bruce  had  been  tight  with  the 
Governor.  I  don’t  remember  all  the  details  or  how  it  all  worked  out,  but 
there  was  a  meeting  called  by  Governor  Reagan,  coming  back  to 
California  with  a  couple  of  his  staffers,  in  which  he  asked  some  key 
people  to  come  to  a  meeting  to  speak  to  him  about  putting  together  a  run 
against  Ford  for  the  presidency  in  ’76.  At  that  meeting  was  Bill 
Richardson,  [Assemblyman  Michael]  Mike  Antonovich,  Bruce  Nestande, 
Ken  Maddy,  and  [Senator  Newton  R.]  Newt  Russell.  Those  are  the  ones  I 
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remember. 

Now,  the  other  three  —  Russell,  Antonovich,  and  Richardson— 

Bill  Richardson  was  Senator  Richardson,  hard  right  wing,  and  had  long 
time  been  a  supporter  of  the  Reagans.  Newt  Russell,  again,  had  worked,  I 
think,  with  Reagan;  had  been  involved  with  him.  At  one  time  had  really 
been  screwed  in  the  sense  that  I  think  he  was  supposed  to  get  an 
appointment  to  Congress  or  something.  Anyway,  Newt  was  next  door  to 
Richardson  in  his  district.  What  that  means,  I  don’t  know.  But  Newt  was 
around.  And  then  Mike  Antonovich  was  an  up-and-coming,  at  that  time, 
Assemblyman  who  is  still  on  the  [County]  Board  of  Supervisors  in  Los 
Angeles. 

And  very  conservative  too. 

And  very  conservative.  They  were  all  very  conservative,  except  Nestande 
and  I.  Nestande  invites  me:  “Come  on  down,  let’s  see  what’s  going  on 
and  see  what  happens.” 

What  I  can  recall  from  it  was  the  overture  that  we’ve  got  to  do  this. 
From  Reagan? 

From  Reagan.  “I’d  like  to  do  this.  I  think  it’s  possible.  I  think  the 
country  needs  a  change.  I  think  I  can  do  it.  I’m  ready,”  and  so  on. 

Who  else  was  there  on  Reagan’s  side? 

I  can’t  remember.  I  can’t  remember  a  soul.  I  haven’t  thought  about  it.  I 
don’t  know  if  Bruce  can  remember  a  soul  who  was  there,  but  he  probably 
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could  come  closer  than  I  can. 

[Edwin]  Ed  Meese[III]  maybe? 

I  don’t  know  if  Ed  was  there  or  not,  or  Mike  Deaver.  I  mean,  the  person  I 
was  closest  to  in  all  the  Reagan  people  was  Deaver.  But  I  don’t  know 
whether  that  was  then  or  now  or  who  was  actually  there. 

Richardson  just  gave  Reagan,  as  I  recall,  a  ration  of  crap.  Just  went 
over  his  eight  years  and  what  a  shitty  Governor  he  had  been.  I  mean,  it 
was  typical  Bill  Richardson  if  he  got  you.  Nothing  against  Bill,  but  I  think 
he  felt  he  was  doing  him  a  favor.  But  anyway,  my  memory  of  that  is  he 
just  beat  him  up. 

Mike  [Antonovich]  was  quiet,  he  didn’t  say  much.  Mike  was  always 
very  shy  and  quiet.  Newt  Russell  just  waited  always  for  Bill  Richardson 
to  speak.  And  Bruce  and  I  said,  “Good.” 

From  there  we  go  then  and  we’re  suddenly  involved  on  the  inside,  if 
you  will,  sort  of  speak,  to  the  Reagan  thing. 

Can  I  stop  you  just  to  say  about  Richardson’s  tirade. 

When  I  say  tirade,  I  recall  it  as  being  instead  of  sitting  down  and  saying, 
“What  a  great  Governor  you  are,  and  we’ll  walk  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
for  you,”  which  is  always  the  way  he  sort  of  depicted  himself,  my 
recollection  is  he  just  ate  him  up  and  told  him  all  the  bad  things  he’d  been 
doing  and  all  the  liberal  things  he  had  moved  to. 

But  that  was  true,  wasn’t  it? 
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Well,  Bill  Richardson  saw  it  that  way.  He  thought  Reagan  had  deserted 
the  ship. 

Many  conservatives  felt  that  way. 

Absolutely. 

Signed  the  abortion  bill. 

Yes,  the  abortion  bill,  the  therapeutic  abortion  law.  All  the  things  that  I 
enjoyed  that  he  did  they  didn’t  like.  So  I  was  the  more  logical  guy  to  go 
on  board. 

And  of  course,  Mike  Curb  comes  into  this  thing  at  this  stage  in  time 
too,  because  as  I  said  earlier,  Mike  was  supposed  to  be  my  appointee  to 
the  State  Central  Committee  and  I  had  made  that  move  as  sort  of  an  angel. 

I  was  thinking  about  the  future. 

The  end  result  was,  in  terms  of  direct  involvement  and  then  in  ’76, 
Reagan  had  control  of  the  delegation  when  it  got  time  to  pick  the 
delegates.  And  so  it  was  not  a  Gerry  Ford  delegation  that  was  going  back 
to  Kansas  City,  it  was  Holmes  Tuttle,  Leonard  Firestone,  et  al.,  all  the 
“Kitchen  Cabinet”  guys,  and  the  young  Assemblyman  out  of  Fresno  who 
was  the  moderate,  was  Whip  of  the  delegation,  was  Ken  Maddy,  1976. 

And  of  course,  Nestande  was  on  the  delegation.  And  so  we  went  back  to 
Kansas  City,  and  suddenly,  an  obscure  Assemblyman  who  nobody  knew  is 
now  on  the  inside  and  nobody  can  quite  figure  it  out  because  voting  for 
consenting  adults  and  voting  for  all  the  things  that  Ronald  Reagan  didn’t 
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necessarily  stand  for,  I  was  out  there.  It  was  mostly  title.  I  mean,  I 
couldn’t  do  diddly-squat.  The  one  thing  I  had  to  do  was  get  some  irate 
young  woman  who  snuck  into  our  delegation  in  some  fashion  and  was 
going  to  vote  against  us  at  a  key  moment,  and  they  put  me  in  there  to 
charm  her  out  of  the  seat.  I  went  over  next  to  her  and  she  said,  “I  know 
what  you’re  here  for.”  And  she  said,  “If  you  even  think  you’re  going  to 
interfere  with  my  vote,  every  television  in  America  will  be  standing  here 
because  I’m  going  to  be  hanging  onto  you,  screaming  at  the  top  of  my 
head  that  you’re  trying  to  harass  me,”  and  so  on. 

So  I  went  back  to  Holmes  and  said,  “We’re  just  going  to  figure  out 
there’s  going  to  be  one  vote  in  the  California  delegation  against  us  this 
year.” 


She  was  funny.  I  have  no  idea  what  her  name  is  anymore.  But  my 
job  as  Whip,  of  course,  was  to  organize  and  to  help  people  and  make  sure 
their  seats  were  correct. 

SENEY :  Holmes  Tuttle  was  the  chairman  of  the  delegation? 

MADDY :  I  don’t  know  if  Holmes  was  chairman,  but  it  was  all  the  “Kitchen 

Cabinet.”  No,  William  French-Smith,  I  think,  was  the  chairman.1 
SENEY :  Another  big  guy. 

MADDY :  Another  big  guy.  All  the  Reagan  “Kitchen  Cabinet”  people  were  there, 


1  Unable  to  verify. 
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and  they  didn’t  do  much.  You  know,  the  day-to-day  activity  on  the 
delegation  was  done.  It  was  fun.  We  were  back  there,  and  of  course,  the 
dynamics  of  the  ’76  delegation  was  a  thrill  and  an  excitement  as  Reagan 
tried  to  pull  this  thing  off  and  had  Texas  and  we  had  other  states.  We 
barely  saw  him  but  he  was  magnificent  when  he’d  come  in. 

In  fact,  there’s  been  stories  written  about  how  Betty  Ford  would  try 
to  wear  a  flashier  dress  than  Mrs.  Reagan,  and  back  and  forth.  One  sat  on 
one  side  of  the  podium,  the  other  one  sat  over  here.  It  was  fascinating.  It 
was  a  fascinating  drama  all  sort  of  put  together  by  the  two  major 
delegations  and  we  in  California  playing  our  small  role. 

Merksamer  was  an  alternate  on  the  delegation  at  the  time. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

MADDY :  Those  ’76  ties  stood  me  well  with  Republican  conservatives  who  I  was  not 

necessarily  tied  with.  It  held  me  in  good  stead  with  them  through  the 
years  because  they  knew  that  no  matter  how  they  wanted  to  cut  it,  no 
matter  what  I  voted,  no  matter  how  I  did  it,  by  god,  I’d  been  with  Ronald 
Reagan  when  it  counted.  That’s  when  it  counted. 

SENEY:  Talk  some  more  about  the  convention.  I’ve  been  to  one  many  years  ago, 

and  they’re  very  exciting.  It’s  a  very  intense  atmosphere.  I  mean,  these 
moments  like  the  one  you  described  with  this  woman.  Everything  seems 
to  hang  on  them  and  then  it  doesn’t. 
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It  means  nothing,  right. 

I  think  it’s  for  the  faithful.  I  think  it’s  for  those  who  live  and  die  the 
politics  because  it  certainly  is  drama.  It  can  be  very  strategic  if  you’re  on 
the  “in,”  and  it’s  very,  very,  very  hard  to  be  anywhere  close  to  the  “in.”  I 
mean,  the  number  of  people  that  are  really  on  the  “in.”  In  most 
delegations  and  most  conventions,  I  don’t  think  it  makes  any  difference 
because  it’s  all  set,  cut  and  dried,  and  everybody  knows  what’s  going  to 
happen. 

But  certainly  in  ’76  was  a  dramatic  time  because  they  weren’t  sure 
around  the  nation.  And  Gerry  Ford  was  giving  away  the  store.  All  you 
had  to  have  was  for  there  to  be  a  loose  vote  and  you’ve  got  a  bridge  in 
your  district.  You  know,  the  kind  of  things  that  a  President  and  an 
administration  can  do  to  make  sure  delegates  come  his  way  and 
congressmen  are  taken  care  of,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  are  just 
unbelievable.  And  it  can  be  tremendously  dramatic. 

To  the  extent  that  we  had  a  little  look,  because  Bruce  was  in  a  little 
closer  than  I  was,  but  when  they  had  the  meetings  and  when  they  had  to 
call  and  say,  “What  are  we  going  to  do  here?”  and  “What  are  we  going  to 
do  there?”  at  least  they  called  me  in  to  give  the  orders:  “Let’s  get  these 
guys  together.  We  want  to  make  sure  everybody’s  on  time  today.”  We 
have  to  do  this,  we  have  to  do  that. 

And  then  the  little  crummy  stuff  I  did,  which  was  just  make  sure 
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who  got  seats.  If  you’re  a  delegate  and  you  have  an  absolute  right  to  a 
seat,  then  I  knew  who  wanted  their  seats  no  matter  what  versus  who  might 
be  an  alternate,  who  might  be  a  deep  alternate:  somebody  who  was  sitting 
way  up  in  the  balcony.  And  they  would  come  and  say,  “Can  you  get  me 
on,  Ken?  Anyway  you  can  get  me  on.”  I’d  just  say,  “Here,  take  mine. 
You  go  down.  I’m  going  to  give  you  thirty  minutes.” 

To  sit  on  the  floor. 

Yes.  “Go  down  and  sit  down  in  my  seat.  You  sit  right  up  front.  Just 
make  sure  you  do  this  or  that.” 

Well,  those  are  just  very  nice  things  to  be  able  to  hand  out,  and  you 
get  a  crucial  moment,  and  for  some  people  it’s  everything.  It’s  everything. 
And  this  was  monumental.  They  are  exciting.  There  were  so  many  things 
going  on  in  the  Reagan  issue  because  it  was  hanging  by  a  thread  from  one 
day  to  the  next. 

He  came  close  to  unseating  Ford. 

Oh!  really  close.  When  he  went  and  got  [U.  S.  Senator  Richard  A.] 
Schweiker  as  his  vice  presidential  candidate,  they  were  not  certain  at  that 
time  that  that  swing,  if  they  got  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  delegation,  couldn’t 
have  moved  it  over  for  us,  particularly  if  we  had  picked  up  another  state  or 
something  and  had  gone  along  and  said,  “Pennsylvania’s  going  to  go  and 
now  we’ll  jump  on.”  Of  course,  he  chose  Schweiker  early  in  order  to  grab 
the  delegation. 
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Whatever  this  Proposition  C  move,  it  was  just  that  one  vote  that  one 
woman  was  going  to  vote  “no”  against.  It  meant  nothing  but  it  was  one  of 
those  big  procedural  votes.  So  when  Holmes,  or  French-Smith,  whoever, 
got  up  and  said,  “The  California  delegation,  it’s  54  yes  and  1  no,”  you 
know,  then  “Oh,  boo!”  We  lost  one  someplace.  But  the  Schweiker  thing 
was  big. 

SENEY :  Were  you  there  when  that  decision  was  made,  or  did  you  just  hear  about 

it? 

MADDY :  They  walked  in.  It  was  so  funny  because  nobody  had  the  vaguest  [idea]  — 

at  my  level  I  had  no  notion.  Those  are  the  things  that  the  average 
delegates  were  not  even  close  to.  I  don’t  know  if  any  members  of  the 
delegation  were  even  involved  in  that.  I  certainly  didn’t  know  anybody 
who  said  I  was  in  the  room. 

The  other  key  one  was  just  the  Mrs.  Reagan  and  Mrs.  Ford  dynamic 
of  one  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  table  and  would  wear  bright  red  and  one 
would  be  in  bright  green. 

I  would  say  that  in  terms  of  politics,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  moment 
I’ve  ever  seen  in  terms  of  being  there,  what  I  was  impressed  the  most  by 
was  the  speech  that  Ronald  Reagan  gave  at  the  end  of  the  delegation  in 
’76.  And  I’ll  only  make  a  quick  note. 

We  went  back  there,  Bruce  and  I,  and  we  were  staying  at  the  hotel 


with  Maureen  Reagan  and  her  crew.  We  had  access  and  things  were 
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rolling  around:  We  had  a  lot  of  ways  to  come  and  go.  That  night,  they 
knew  Gerry  Ford  was  going  to  win.  So  Maureen  said,  “I’m  going  back  to 
the  hotel,  Daddy’s  place,  and  we’re  going  to  have  a  reception  for  all  of  us. 
But  I’m  going  to  leave  early.  There’s  no  use  for  me  to  hang  around. 
Daddy  absolutely  told  them  that  he  is  not  going  to  come  in  on  President 
Ford’s  night.  This  is  his  night.  He  will  not  speak,  he  will  not  be  involved 
at  the  end,  and  it’s  going  to  be  over.  So  you  guys  split  early.”  In  other 
words,  come  on  back  and  let’s  get  to  drinking;  it’s  over  babe.  Whether 
she  actually  left  or  not,  I’m  not  certain. 

But  we  had  this  in  mind,  and  I  can  recall  it,  that  we  were  down  on 
the  floor,  and  the  big  thing  was  we  were  on  one  side  and  Texas  on  the 
other.  It  was  something  like  “Ole,”  we  would  go.  That  would  be  the 
chant:  “Ole,  Ole!”  You  know,  you  start  all  these  little  goofy  things  that 
people  get  wrapped  up  in. 

Gerry  Ford  came  down  for  his  acceptance  speech  and,  for  him,  gave 
as  good  an  acceptance  speech  as  anybody  thought  Gerry  Ford  could 
possibly  give.  I’d  love  to  go  back  and  see  if  all  of  this  is  true  now.  This  is 
all  memory.  I  haven’t  seen  it  or  reviewed  it  in  all  these  years  but  that  he 
gave  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  ever. 

I’ll  never  forget,  he  goes  back  up,  and  Ronald  Reagan  is  up  there  and 
Nancy,  and  they  begin  to  chant  about  “Ronnie,  Ronnie,  Ronnie.”  He’s 
going  [gesturing]  “No,  no,”  like  this.  And  finally  Gerry  is  down  there  and 
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Gerry’s  going  like  this  [gesturing],  “Come  on  down.” 

Now,  I  knew  from  Maureen  later  that  Ron  had  written  an  acceptance 
and  had  worked  out  in  his  mind  an  acceptance  and  a  speech  if  necessary. 
He  had  all  these  cards  and  had  all  these  thoughts  that  he  had  listed 
together. 

Both  an  acceptance  and  a  concession  speech. 

And  a  concession.  But  had  made  his  mind  up  he  was  not  going  to  do 
either.  Didn’t  think  it  was  appropriate  to  do  either.  Whatever  happened, 
my  memory  is  that  Ford  got  him  to  come  down,  and  he  went  down  and  by 
mixing  the  cards,  everybody  says  later,  but  off  the  top  of  his  head  gave  a 
speech  that  if  they  had  voted  at  the  moment  he  said  “thank  you,”  there 
would  not  have  been  a  Republican  delegate  in  that  room  who  would  not 
have  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  for  President  of  the  United  States.  And 
again,  I’d  like  to  go  back  and  see  if  it  was  that  good  or  what  happened, 
whether  it  was  the  moment  or  was  my  sympathy,  being  on  the  wrong  team 
and  we  hadn’t  won,  but  it  was  the  greatest  ever. 

There  was  a  kid  I  went  to  high  school  with  that  had  been  on  the 
Hawaiian  delegation,  and  they  had  been  on  the  other  side,  and  he  came 
over  and  guys  were  hugging  and  he  said,  “You  guys  were  right,  we  should 
have  Ronald  Reagan,”  and  so  on. 

But  he  was  a  master  of  the  moment. 

I’ve  heard  that  about  this  speech,  that  it  was  an  incredible  speech. 
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Ed  love  to  go  back,  and  one  of  these  days  Em  going  to  try  to  find  that 
because  I  would  love  to  see  if  the  facts  back  up  my  memory:  if  in  fact 
Gerry  Ford  was  good,  if  in  fact  Ronald  Reagan  was  great. 

And  of  course,  the  way  we  traveled  around  and  the  things  we  did  at 
the  meetings  and  so  on,  we  were  able  to  move  around  with  access  to  a  lot 
of  different  things.  It  was  fun. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Oh,  just  that  we  had  Maureen.  You  know,  we  could  move.  If  there  was  a 
lineup  and  somebody  said,  “You’re  going  to  wait  58  cars  before  the 
Reagan  people  get  through.  Are  you  part  of  the  group?”  we’re  part  of  the 
group.  We  leave  a  little  early.  It’s  perks.  It’s  how  to  go  to  something  the 
right  way.  There’s  nothing  like  going  to  the  Superbowl  with  the  right 
seats  is  what  Em  saying. 

Talk  a  little  bit  about  Holmes  Tuttle  and  William  French-Smith  and  some 
of  these  other  guys.  We  talked  about  them  last  time  in  terms  of  the 
election.  What  were  they  like? 

They  were  all  the  old  style  business  then  that  I  thought  depicted  Ronald 
Reagan.  These  are  all  self-made  guys.  You  generally  liked  them.  They 
came  up  the  hard  way,  most  of  them.  They  appeared  to  have  come  up  the 
hard  way.  They  had  all  struggled.  They  were  all  older.  They  all  had 
more  commonsense.  They  were  all  pretty  conservative.  There  wasn’t  too 
much  phoniness  about  them.  There  was  a  little  phoniness  about  them 
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because  there  was  the  social  circle  and  the  women  that  were  involved  in 
some  cases. 

But  basically,  they  were  the  kind  of  people  that  Ronald  Reagan 
thought  should  come  in  and  give  free  service  to  the  state  in  terms  of 
serving  in  key  roles  and  taking  their  business  experience  and  all  the  things 
they  had  learned,  and  they  were  all  up  there  in  their  60’ s  and  so  on,  and 
share  that  with  the  State  of  California. 

And  I  make  it  in  contrast  to  the  Bill  Gateses  and  all  the  wizard  kids 
and  all  the  brains  that  run  around  now,  because  that  wasn’t  any  part  of 
Ronald  Reagan’s  people.  It’s  obvious.  It’s  just  like  [President  William  J.] 
Bill  Clinton.  I  mean,  he’s  younger  than  I  am  so  he’s  not  going  to  be  out 
even  taking  65-year-olds.  He’s  down  taking  50-year-olds  and  40-year- 
olds,  and  what’s  happening  in  America  has  changed  with  all  the  new 
technology.  But  the  people  who  counted  then  were  the  —  I  mean,  Holmes 
Tuttle  was  a  car  dealer. 

SENEY :  The  biggest  Ford  dealer  in  California. 

MADDY :  Yes.  He  was  shunned.  If  nothing  else,  some  of  the  inside  guys  that  were 

Ronald  Reagan’s  old  Hollywood  elite,  they  didn’t  like  him  very  much 
because  he  was  a  car  dealer. 

And  who  else?  There  was  another  good  friend  of  mine  who  was  one 
of  the  best  guys  in  terms  of  personality,  another  car  dealer.  They  had  a  lot 
of  car  dealers  around  in  the  business.  And  French-Smith  was  a  good 
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lawyer  and  was  well  known.  But  these  were  all  people  who  were  there, 
and  frankly,  as  I  could  see,  not  any  personal  problems.  They  were  in  there 
caught  up  in  the  Ronald  Reagan  notion  that  we  have  to  get  back. 

They  were  not  nasty  people  because  that’s  not  their  style,  but  they 
knew  what  your  place  was  and  they  made  sure  you  knew  your  place.  I 
never  got  to  know  any  of  them  very,  very  well.  They  all  knew  who  I  was. 
As  I  said,  at  one  point  in  time  when  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate  finally. 
Holmes  or  one  of  them  came  up  and  said,  “We  probably  should  have  spent 
less  time  with  Mike  Curb  and  more  time  with  you  and  we  might  have  had 
the  Governor  by  now.”  So  there  was  a  few  concessions  in  there.  Treated 
me  nicely. 

But  as  I  say,  it  was  a  different  breed  of  cat,  but  I  don’t  think  today,  if 
you  wanted  to  come  into  California  and  put  together  your  “Kitchen 
Cabinet,”  that  you’d  find  any  people  like  this  anymore.  There  are  not  too 
many  around. 

SENEY :  There’s  some  talk,  generally  by  Reagan’s  enemies,  that  he  was  really  sort 

of  a  front  man  for  these  people,  that  they  were  really  in  charge,  that  they 
had  selected  him  and  put  him  forward.  Do  you  have  a  take  on  that? 

MADDY :  Oh,  I  don’t  think  so.  Well,  let  me  say  this,  that  anytime  you  have  a  group 

of  advisers,  you’re  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  what  they  have  to  say. 

Ronald  Reagan,  I  don’t  think,  ever  admitted  or  even  tried  to  admit  or  think 
that  he  was  smart  about  all  the  issues  that  went  on.  What  he  was  good  at 
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was  if  you  were  a  brilliant  businessman  in  the  area  of  energy  and  he  chose 
you,  then  he  expected  you  to  go  forward  and  put  out  an  energy  policy  that 
made  sense  for  California,  what’s  going  on.  And  I  think  he  was  smart 
enough  to  take  all  the  various  fields  of  interest  around  the  country,  around 
the  state,  and  say,  “What  can  we  do  to  make  this  thing  work  better?” 

He  tried  to  get  welfare  specialists.  They  couldn’t  all  be  private 
citizens  who  knew  what  it  was  like  to  run  a  welfare  system  because  the 
welfare  system  was  run  by  bureaucrats  and  so  on.  But  he  tried  to  get 
people  who  sincerely  wanted  to  change  the  system  so  that  it  was 
accountable  and  that  it  would  work  to  get  people  off  welfare. 

I  don’t  think  Ronald  Reagan  ever  let  anybody  be  a  tool  of  his.  I 
mean,  all  these  biographies  and  stuff  that  are  being  written  now  all  go 
back  to  the  same  thing:  How  smart  was  he?  That  seems  to  be  a  big  issue. 
For  me,  as  I  said,  one  great  thing  I  had  that  benefitted  me— 

[Interruption] 

SENEY :  You  were  saying  you  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  all  these  people. 

MADDY :  Yes.  And  for  me  to  sit  down  and  tell  you  who  were  the  brightest  and  the 

best  and  the  smartest,  I  couldn’t  do  it.  You  get  a  feel  for  yourself  in  life  as 
to  how  bright  you  are  in  comparison  to  other  people  and  how  well  you 
comprehend  and  so  on.  I  don’t  know  how  smart  Ronald  Reagan  was  and 
how  bright  he  was.  I  know  that  he  had  this  tremendous  ability  to  influence 
people  and  he  had  tremendous  ability  to  convince  people  that  what  he  was 
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trying  to  do  was  correct  and  that  he  had  the  proper  motives.  And  I  have 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  that. 

In  terms  of  who  wagged  the  dog  or  whether  he  was  really  the  one 
who  came  in  and  said  —  I  think  it  was  like  when  I  ran  for  Governor.  I 
knew  what  I  wanted  to  do  in  some  sense,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  what  I 
knew  I  wanted  to  do  was  more  or  less  based  on  what  my  experiences  had 
been.  I  knew  that  I  had  key  legislators.  In  my  mind,  I  daydreamed  about 
maybe  I’m  going  to  get  this  thing,  what  am  I  going  to  do?  I  knew  the  key 
legislators  who  I  was  going  to  rely  more  on  in  terms  of  certain  policy 
issues.  I  knew  some  key  people  around  that  I  could  trust. 

SENEY :  Who  would  have  been  those  key  people? 

MADDY:  Well,  I  can’t  even  think  now  as  to  go  back,  but  at  the  time,  I  would  run  it 

through  my  mind.  But  I  didn’t  know  anybody  in  the  energy  business. 

Who  would  I  have  chosen?  So  you  have  to  go  back  and  find  somebody. 

I  guess  my  point  is  that  when  Ronald  Reagan  got  to  that  point  he  did 
put  together  this  working  team  of  people  who  hopefully  were  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  these  demands. 

Peter  Ueberroth’s  a  good  friend  if  mine,  and  I  watched  part  of 
Peter’s  organization  for  the  1984  Olympics  and  how  he  hurt  a  lot  of 
people’s  feelings  that  were  close  friends  of  his  because  he  had  all  these 
assignments  and  Peter  was  an  absolute  taskmaster.  If  you  were  in  charge 
of  volleyball,  he  set  forth  this  tremendous  agenda  as  to  how  he  was  going 
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to  put  the  Olympics  on.  And  I’m  just  using  volleyball  as  an  example 
because  I  knew  the  guy  who  ran  the  volleyball  and  he  ran  all  the  way 
through,  so  he  was  not  one  of  the  fatalities.  Peter  picked  close  friends,  big 
shots,  people  who  were  well  known.  If  they  didn’t  make  his  demands 
about  being  on  time  and  having  all  these  arrangements  made  by  foreign 
countries,  this,  this,  and  this,  they  were  going  to  bring  forth  a  powerful 
Olympics,  they  were  fired. 

Well,  the  idea  that  he  was  able  to  put  people  in  all  these  regimens,  or 
disciplines,  was  one  thing,  and  I  think  Reagan  went  out  and  tried  to  that. 
The  question  of  how  you  held  them  to  the  line  is  much  more  difficult.  If 
you’re  my  good  friend  and  you’re  just  volunteering  and  you  happen  to  be 
the  smartest  guy  on  energy  but  you’ve  got  your  own  business  to  run,  I 
can’t  fire  you.  I’d  just  hope  like  hell  that  you’ll  give  me  as  much  sound 
advice  for  the  state  as  possible. 

As  I  think  about  it,  it’s  tough  to  take  too  much  of  what  you  read 
about  Ronald  Reagan  other  than  to  say  that  I  think  he  had  this  great 
instinct  for  commonsense  and  wanted  to  do  well  and  I  think  was  on  the 
right  track  at  that  time  in  trying  to  choose  who  should  come  in  and  run  the 
state. 

Now,  you  take  in  contrast  where  Deukmejian  went  was  basically  he 
went  back  to  people  who  he  knew  best,  but  basically  he  and  Wilson  and, 
to  a  large  degree,  Gray  Davis,  who’ve  all  come  out  of  government,  have 
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stayed  more  or  less  with  government  people.  I  would  have  gone  from  a 
legislator  intent  and  probably  leaned  towards  government  people  because 
that’s  where  I  came  from.  And  they’ve  all  gone  towards  government 
people.  You  know,  who’s  the  best  bureaucrat?  Who’s  around  here  who 
knows  more  about  this  or  that?  He  didn’t  go  to  the  director  of  a  major 
energy  company.  He  went  to  the  lobbyist  maybe  or  the  bureaucrat  who 
has  administered  that  program. 

So  there’s  a  lot  to  be  said  about  how  you  approach  a  new 
administration  with  this  much  work  to  do.  Or,  as  what  Gray  is  being 
challenged  for  now  is  to  try  to  do  it  all  yourself. 

Right.  He’s  being  criticized  for  doing  too  much. 

You  know,  Reagan  had  a  real  talent  for  putting  across  his  point  of 
view,  even  changing  his  mind  about  things  and  not  getting  away  with  it 
but  even  prospering  from  it.  One  of  the  things  that  I  remember 
particularly  is  his  stance  on  payroll  withholding.1  At  a  press  conference 
he  said— 

“Concrete  around  my  ankles.” 

Yes.  “What  you  hear  is  the  sound  of  the  concrete  cracking  around  my 
feet,”  because  he  said  his  feet  were  set  in  concrete.  Got  a  great  laugh. 
Yes,  a  great  laugh.  Took  the  hit  and  became  famous  for  it.  It  showed  he 


For  a  period  of  time,  then  Governor  Reagan  had  opposed  withholding  income  tax  payments  from 
individual  paychecks. 
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did  have  independence,  it  did  show  that  he  could  change  his  mind.  There 
were  any  number  of  things  that  benefitted  him,  and  yet,  he  handled  it,  and 
made  a  lot  of  conservatives  and  lot  of  business  people  unhappy  and  mad 
and  so  on. 

But  Em  sure  if  you  go  back  down  through  the  list,  to  welfare  reform, 
Em  sure  there’s  one  thing  after  another  that  governors  would  have  to  eat 
crow  and  still  handle  it,  and  he  seemed  to  do  it  without  any  problem. 
Because  people  believed  in  him  so  much,  I  just  think. 

Right  now  that’s  part  of  Clinton’s  problem.  Clinton  can  sell  ice 
cream  to  Eskimos,  but  afterward,  I  think  if  you’ve  hurt  people  so  many 
times,  that  it’s  much  more  difficult  for  them  to  say,  “We  don’t  care  what 
you’ve  done  or  said,  we  still  believe  in  you.”  People  are  having  a  hard 
time  now  with  Bill,  trying  to  say  that  whatever  he  says  makes  any  sense  to 
anybody. 

There’s  this  notion  of  Clinton  fatigue.  People  are  just  tried  of  him. 

He  still  may  be  right,  but  we  just  can’t  take  him  any  longer. 

And  people  are  ready,  it  seems,  for  a  change. 

I  think  they  are.  I  think  that’s  the  biggest  thing  [Democratic  Presidential 
Candidate  Al]  Gore’s  got  hanging  over  his  head  is  this  idea  that  we’ve  had 
enough  of  you  guys  for  a  while.  You  know,  we  don’t  care  who  it  is.  And 
I  think  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I  think  some  of  the  good  traits  of 
Ronald  Reagan,  George  W.  [Bush]  is  following.  In  other  words,  you  don’t 
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have  to  be  the  smartest  guy  in  the  world  to  try  to  be  honest. 

Have  you  been  solicited  to  be  active  in  his  campaign? 

I  was  before  I  became  ill,  and  then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
before  January. 

I  guess  it  was  this  last  January  that  you  knew  you  had  health  problems. 
Right,  when  I  came  in  in  January,  in  ’99.  I  had  been  talked  to  several 
times  before  that,  before  they  ever  got  rolling.  I  think  Jim  Brulte  was 
involved.  There  was  some  conversation  about  Jim  and  myself  being 
involved.  So  I  have  not  had  any  contact  after  that. 

[Former  President]  George  [Bush],  Sr.,  I  told  you,  wrote  me  a  very 
nice  note,  and  I  told  him  at  that  point  —  he  knew  I  was  ill  —  and  so  I  said  I 
still  was  going  to  be  with  George  W.  but  not  in  any  kind  of  activism  mode. 
I  don’t  know  that  you  did  mention  to  me  that  you  had  gotten  a  letter. 

Yes,  a  very  nice  note  from  George,  Sr.  He’s  the  head  of  the  Cancer 
Institute  down  in  Houston,  Texas.  That’s  how  he  happened  to  write  me  a 
little  note  and  said  if  there’s  anything  he  can  do  to  help.  I’ll  try  to  find 
that.  It’s  a  nice  personal  note -- handwritten.  At  that  time  I  wrote  and  said 
I’m  hanging  in  with  George  W.  and  hopefully  will  talk  to  him. 

Let  me  ask  you,  from  your  last  campaign  you  had  almost  $55,000  left, 
from  your  last  Assembly  campaign  [in  1976].  At  that  point  you  could 
have  put  that  in  your  pocket,  couldn’t  you,  if  you  chose  to  you? 

Sure. 
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Did  you? 

No. 

That  wouldn’t  have  been  illegal,  by  the  way.  I  want  to  make  that  real 
clear. 

No.  You  had  to  quit. 

Ahh.  So  if  you  ran  for  another  office,  then  it  had  to  go  in. 

Right.  You  couldn’t  pocket  it,  no.  I  don’t  think.  It  was  never  a 
discussion,  but  I  think  you  had  to  actually  retire.  Ernie  Mobley,  who  we 
talked  about  the  other  day,  I  think  Ernie  had  a  couple  hundred  thousand. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  there  was  all  this  unhappiness  over  the  fact  that 
he  still  had  a  couple  hundred  to  spend  and  still  got  beat. 

You  mean  he  hadn’t  spent  it  all. 

Hadn’t  spent  it  all.  Too  confident  and  [Assemblywoman]  Rose  Ann 
Vuich  beat  him. 

Ahh.  That’s  interesting. 

But  my  money  all  went  back  in. 

You  know,  another  thing  we  talked  about,  and  I  want  to  get  you  to  say  a 
little  more  about  it,  was  how  some  people  —  and  again,  this  I  want  to  do 
because  there’s  some  media  coverage  of  this,  particularly  by  people  who 
weren’t  friendly  toward  you  —  said  that  you  had  supported  Reagan  in  ’76, 
and  that  you  had  turned  more  conservative  in  your  voting  record,  and  you 
were  accused  of  some  sort  of  opportunism  here  in  terms  of  what  you  were 
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doing.  How  would  you  respond  to  that? 

I  think  an  analysis  of  my  voting  record  would  indicate  that  as  I  became 
stronger  in  my  seat  and  had  less  to  worry  about,  that  I  began  to  be  a  little 
less  tricky  on  my  votes:  You  saw  me  show  up  on  a  few  less  roll  calls  so 
that  where  my  true  sentiments  were  I  didn’t  try  to  hide  as  much  as  I  did  to 
begin  with.  When  I  say  all  those  things,  use  those  words,  those  are  not 
necessarily  bad  words.  I  just  use  them  as  smart.  There’s  no  way  for  me  to 
go  cast  a  vote  that  I  knew  was  not  going  to  prevail  and  at  the  same  time 
would  hurt  me  politically,  so  why  vote?  Either  abstain  or  figure  out  a  way 
to  show  the  people  that  you  had  something  in  mind  but  you  weren’t  going 
to  go  this  far. 

Anyway,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  I  think  any  kind  of  an  analysis 
would  indicate  that  I  became  a  little  bit  more  Republican  and  I  was  a  little 
bit  more  loyal  in  the  sense  that  I  could  not  move  up  in  my  ranks  without 
showing  it  on  same  basic  issues  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  little  bit  better. 

I  was  always  a  fiscal  conservative,  so  there  was  never  any  problem 
with  that.  The  social  issues  were  the  ones  that  people  took  issue  with  me. 
And  the  thing  is,  I  never  changed  on  the  social  issues.  The  bottom  line 
vote  was  the  1975  consenting  adults  bill  which  was  sexual  orientation. 
That  was  the  biggest  vote  for  Republicans  in  years,  and  once  I  cast  that, 
that  was  over.  From  that  time  on  I  was  known  as  having  cast  that  vote. 

Then  I  sort  of,  I  think,  stabilized  in  the  sense  that  I  wasn’t  going  out 
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of  my  way  to  vote  for  gay  rights  and  all  those  other  things,  I  was  being  a 
little  bit  more  careful.  Because  there  are  always  six  or  seven  bills  that  are 
out  there  to  push  people.  And  then  there  are  the  crusaders:  We  want  to 
make  sure. 

I  don’t  know  what  [Assemblywoman]  Sheila  [James]  Kuehl’s  going 
to  do  for  a  backup  now.  As  strong  an  advocate  as  she  is  for  lesbian  rights, 
she’s  gotten  a  lot  this  year.  And  the  hard  part  for  Gray  Davis  is  going  to 
be  for  him  to  say  to  her  and  the  lesbian  movement,  “Look,  you’ve  gotten 
things  that  were  impossible  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  there’s  a  clear 
line  that  I’m  willing  to  follow  you,  but  then  beyond  that  line,  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  give  me  cooperation.”  That’s  what  I  would  say  if  I  was 
Gray  Davis.  “That  you  cooperate  with  me  but  you  don’t  force  me  to  take 
a  stance  on  some  things  that  I  frankly  believe  that  you’ve  gone  too  far  or 
that  I  disagree  with.” 

SENEY :  Gay  marriage  might  be  one. 

MADDY:  Gay  marriage  may  be  one.  And  he  may  even  say,  “Look,  I’m  for  gay 

marriage.  I  could  sometime  in  my  career  support  it.  But  timing  is 
everything.”  And  the  public  has  to  be  behind  you;  otherwise,  you’re 
taking  a  sutcide  move  politically.  So  I  think  that  he’s  going  to  face  that. 

An^  I  think  if  you  analyze  all  of  mine,  there  were  periods  of  time  in 
which  I  oecame  more  confident  and  worried  less  about  some  of  those 
things.  Then  towards  the  end  I  became  actually  more  liberal  on  civil 
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rights  issues  and  sort  of  went  back  to  a  point  to  where  I’m  much  less 
concerned  now  about  domestic  partners  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  I’m  still 
strongly  opposed  to  the  notion  that  we  can  advocate  in  our  schools  and  so 
on  separate  lifestyles  and  so  on.  I  don’t  believe  that’s  good.  There’s  lines 
I  clearly  draw,  but  I’m  absolutely  unequivocally  against  discrimination. 
Where  I  disagree  with  the  gays,  I  don’t  think  we  need  to  lay  out  each  class 
of  person.  If  you’re  discriminated  against,  you’re  discriminated  against 
for  whatever  reason  —  whether  you’re  tall,  short,  black,  brown,  gay,  white, 
whatever.  We  shouldn’t  have  to  sit  down  and  give  you  special 
designation,  which  is  what  most  of  these  groups  want.  They  want  to  be 
designated. 

SENEY :  On  this  point,  prior  to  ’78,  were  you  perhaps  positioning  yourself  a  bit  for 

the  Republican  Primary  for  Governor,  which  is  always  a  more 
conservative  forum? 

MADDY:  I  don’t  know  if  I  consciously  was  doing  it.  There  was  no  doubt  that  I  was 

getting  ready  to  run  statewide,  and  there’s  no  doubt  that  I  was  getting 
ready  to  fish  or  cut  bait.  Whether  or  not  I  felt  that  I  could  try  to  become 
more  of  a  conservative,  I  don’t  really  believe  that  any  of  my  staff  people, 
or  Sal  or  any  people  who  were  advising  me,  felt  that  I  could  make  that 
jump. 

When  [U.S.  Senator  John]  Seymour  went  from  pro-life  to  pro-choice 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  said,  “You  can  kiss  it  goodbye.”  I  don’t  think 
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you  can  pull  those  kinds  of  things. 

You  mean  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Yes.  Some  period  of  time  he  made  a  big  speech  about  how  he  went  from 
pro-life  to  pro-choice,  whatever  the  hell  it  was.  But  I  don’t  think  you 
make  those  big  significant  choices.  Those  are  not  things  that  you  think 
about  and  one  day  you  wake  up  and  figure  out.  That’s  the  way  I  believe. 

I  didn’t  feel  stupid  but  I  also  was  not  going  to  be  a  fool  about  these  things. 

And  it  was  not  driven  by  some  strong  morality  on  my  part  that  it’s 
unconscionable  for  me  to  change  my  mind.  It  wasn’t  that  at  all.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  most  everything  I  did  was  done  out  of  some  analysis  and 
out  of  some  intellect  and  not  being  driven  by  some  moral  standard  that  I 
felt  I  could  never  turn  my  back  on,  because  that’s  not  me.  It  wasn’t 
something  I  belabored. 

Shall  we  stop  there  today? 

,  Side  B] 
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[Session  8,  October  11,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  something  that  was  reported  in  the 

Fresno  Bee  in  January  of  ’77  —  and  this  leads  into  the  Governor’s  race. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  politics  of  the  State  Central  Committee.  You  were 
supporting  Truman  Campbell  for  vice  chair  of  the  State  Central 
Committee.  He  would  be,  I  guess,  chair  of  the  next  year,  wouldn’t  he? 

MADDY :  Correct. 

SENEY :  And  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  help  you  if  you  became  a  candidate. 

Talk  about  the  politics  of  that  a  little  bit  and  what  you  had  in  mind  there. 

MADDY :  Actually,  the  central  committees  in  my  district  were  of  very  little 

importance  to  me  because  I  sort  of  fought  them  through  the  years  and 
didn’t  participate  a  great  deal.  I  was  asked  to  be  there  and  I  would  show 
up  more  as  a  token  gesture.  Not  being  facetious  about  it,  but  my 
organization  was  sort  of  separate  and  apart. 

When  I  first  ran  in  ’70  against  the  establishment,  the  people  were 
lovely,  they  worked  hard,  and  they  adopted  me  as  soon  as  I  won,  of 
course.  So  through  the  years,  from  ’70  then  all  the  way  up  through,  I 
didn’t  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  nurturing  the  central  committee  or  trying 
to  build  an  organization  through  that.  I  had  a  separate  committee.  We 
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played  the  games  because  that  was  what  you  were  supposed  to  do,  and  I 
felt  that  was  my  obligation  as  an  elected  incumbent. 

Right.  And  you  had  an  appointment  to  the  State  Central  Committee. 
Correct. 

The  one  you  mentioned  that  you  bestowed  on  Mike  Curb. 

Yes.  And  so  I  had  several  to  the  State  Central  Committee  —  like  eight,  I 
think,  over  all  —  and  I  would  use  some  local  folks  but  then  I’d  also  use 
those  for  my  more  political  purposes  on  a  statewide  basis. 

At  the  local  central  committee,  and  the  activities  going  on  in  Fresno 
and  Madera  counties,  I  let  those  folks  just  run  their  own  show  and  did  not 
participate  to  any  great  degree.  I  would  make  my  appearances  because 
they  expected  you  to.  You  were  an  incumbent,  and  I  was  sort  of  the 
incumbent  hero,  and  so  I  did  all  the  right  things.  I  gave  the  speeches  when 
I  was  supposed  to  give  them. 

But  when  they  had  their  battles,  like  Tru  Campbell  —  Truman 
Campbell  was  a  lawyer  friend  of  mine,  and  I  don’t  even  know  who  he  was 
running  against  or  what  —  but  it  was  always  a  conservative/  liberal  battle, 
so  I  didn’t  have  much  to  say  about  it. 

To  the  extent  that  we  organized,  what  Sal  did,  going  back  prior  to 
’78,  we  moved  around  other  counties.  And  the  one  place  I  did  become  a 
little  bit  more  politic  in  central  committees  was  to  go  out  in  counties  that 
were  not  my  own  and  develop  some  friends  within  the  county  central 
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committee  area  so  that  you  had  someone  talking  about  your  name, 
mentioning  your  name,  because  then,  when  you  get  ready  to  run  in  ’78, 
you  went  to  these  big  conventions,  and  if  you  had  one  person  out  of  every 
county  pumping  for  you,  you  at  least  had  something  going. 

And  you  didn’t  have  an  organization  of  your  own  obviously  in  these 
counties  and  you  needed  some  sort  of  framework. 

When  you  said  on  the  State  Central  Committee  you  had  eight 
appointments  —  some  you  would  use  locally  and  some,  you  said,  you 
would  use  for  statewide  political  purposes  —  what  did  you  mean  by  that? 
Don  Jackson  had  the  business  association  with  Mike  Curb,  and  Mike  Curb 
was  looked  upon  as  one  who  could  be  of  benefit  financially  and  so  on,  and 
he  did  not  have  an  appointment  to  the  State  Central  Committee  so  that  I 
appointed  him  as  one  of  my  delegates.  Sal  Russo  has  always  been  a 
delegate  of  mine  to  the  State  Central  Committee,  even  though  he  has  not 
lived  in  Fresno  or  my  district  for  years. 

There  were  a  few  people  that  I  placed  on  the  State  Central 
Committee  who  wanted  to  participate  and  who  wanted  to  be  part  of  the 
efforts  but  not  go  to  the  work  that  you  have  to  go  to.  For  instance,  for  Sal 
to  donate  to  people  up  here  or  someone  just  “Hey,  Maddy,  put  me  on  the 
State  Central  Committee.” 

And  you  were  glad  to  do  that? 

I  was  happy  to  do  that  because  the  activities  of  the  State  Central 
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Committee  and  so  on  I  never  thought  were  that  important,  except  as  I  go 
back  when  we  began  to  organize  in  ’78.  And  then,  again,  when  we 
thought  Deukmejian  might  appoint  us  State  Treasurer,  Sal  did  have  a 
complete  plan  for  us,  if  we  got  appointed  Treasurer,  to  work  that  year  as 
Treasurer  to  build  our  base  for  running  for  Governor  after  Deukmejian.  In 
other  words,  that  was  the  whole  thought,  that  if  Deukmejian  appointed  me 
Treasurer,  that  I  would  run  for  Governor  following  him. 

We  clearly  had  a  plan  then,  and  of  course,  Sal  has  utilized  that  many, 
many  times  in  other  campaigns:  You  have  to  have  some  base  in  every 
county,  and  one  of  the  easiest  ways  for  a  politician  is  to  have  a  base  within 
your  party.  It  made  far  more  sense  for  me  to  have  a  representative  or  two 
in  Orange  County  than  it  did  in  Fresno  County. 

As  long  as  you  brought  up  the  Treasurer  business,  maybe  we  should  talk 
about  that.  This,  of  course,  was  occasioned,  this  opening,  by  the  death  of 
Jess  Unruh. 

Deukmejian  had  to  appoint  the  replacement. 

And  you  let  him  know  pretty  quickly  that  you  were  interested  in  that. 
Correct. 

Did  Sal  Russo  communicate  that  also? 

Correct.  This  was  another  Sal  move.  This  was  a  real  move. 

Just  to  lay  it  in  perspective,  I  had  remarried  in  ’81,  and  I  had 
adjusted  nicely  to  the  new  life,  which  was  one  of  wealth,  and  yet  was  very 
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happy  and  wanted  to  and  would  not  give  up  my  job  in  the  Legislature  to 
live  some  other  sort  of  life  with  Norma,  either  running  chicken  businesses 
or  doing  something  else.  I  wanted  to  stay.  I  loved  the  life  up  here.  I  liked 
doing  what  I  was  doing.  I  thought  it  would  fit  our  lifestyle.  She  had  been 
independent  for  a  long  time. 

Everything  seemed  to  work,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  give  up  anything.  I 
didn’t  want  to  give  up  the  Legislature.  I  still  was  involved,  but  I  had  made 
up  my  mind,  clearly,  that  I  was  not  going  to  venture  out  and  do  anything 
bold.  In  other  words,  I  was  not  going  to  run  statewide.  I  had  sort  of  made 
up  my  mind  I’m  not  going  to  run  statewide;  I’m  not  going  to  go  through 
the  agony  of  it  anymore  because  it  is  hard  work.  You  get  a  little  soft  and 
you  get  things  going  well,  and  you  wonder  why  you  grab  off  something 
new.  Plus,  Norma  and  I  were  investing  a  little  more  in  the  horses,  which 
is  really  my  true,  true  love.  Work  the  Crowd  had  not  hit  yet.  It  might 
have  made  a  difference,  too,  if  Work  the  Crowd  had  come  a  couple  of 
years  earlier.  I  might  have  changed  my  style  too. 

But  we  hadn’t  been  lucky,  so  I’m  out  there.  And  where  I  think  I 
always  put  down  —  and  it’s  a  disservice,  I’m  going  to  take  it  out  of  that 
little  resume1  —  that  my  biggest  disappointment  was  Deukmejian’s  failure 
to  appoint  me  —  because  it’s  not  totally  fair.  It’s  my  biggest 
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disappointment  in  myself.  I  let  myself  get  caught  up  again  with  the 
thought  that  I  could  run  statewide.  And  when  I  say  caught  up,  you  do 
have  to  have  a  mentality.  You  do  have  to  develop  an  attitude. 

In  my  opinion,  to  do  what  I  wanted  to  do,  for  me  to  do  it,  I  had  to 
gear  up,  which  means  I  had  to  begin  to  think  about  being  a  statewide 
politician  and  make  the  trips  to  give  the  speeches,  to  do  so  many  of  the 
things  that  I  really  did  not  like  totally.  I  was  willing  to  do  them,  and  when 
I  got  involved  in  them  I  liked  it.  I  will  say  that.  When  I  got  involved  and 
was  in  the  run,  I  loved  the  race.  It  was  just  hard  to  get  me  started.  But  Sal 
got  me  pushing,  and  he  said,  “No,  no,  we’ve  got  it,  we’ve  got  it,”  and  it 
dragged  out  for  probably  a  year  as  Deukmejian  made  his  decision. 

My  disappointment  was  I  let  myself  get  so  wrapped  up  that  I  actually 
wanted  it,  and  I  had  reached  the  point  in  life  where  —  not  that  I  wasn’t 
always  that  way  —  I  had  never  wanted  anything  so  bad  that  I  thought  I 
couldn’t  just  smile  and  say,  “Okay,  that  was  a  good  try,  it’s  over.” 

So  when  he  said  no,  and  I  knew  why,  I  think  I  was  disappointed  in 
that  I  wish  he  had  said  to  me  early  on  that  “If  Dan  Lungren  wants  it,  he’s 
one  my  closest  friends,  that  he  was  going  to  get  it.” 

Then  I  would  have  said,  “Okay,  chances  are  not  very  good,  don’t  get 
geared  up.” 

1  Here,  Senator  Maddy  alludes  to  words  in  resume.  That  resume  ends  with  the  following  sentence:  “His 
biggest  disappointment  in  his  twenty-eight  years  of  service  was  the  failure  of  Governor  Deukmejian  to 
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But  in  that  period  of  time,  in  that  hiatus,  we  really  went  to  work.  We 
went  to  work  in  terms  of  analyzing  counties,  as  far  as  breaking  down  our 
old  ’78  list,  pulling  out  our  lists:  Who’s  still  around?  Who’s  still  alive? 
Who’s  still  doing  this?  Who’s  still  doing  that?  —  because  we  had  good 
support  around  the  state  —  and  who  can  we  mobilize  again?  What’s  really 
out  there?  And  then  developed  a  strategy  for  how  I  could  spin  off  what 
would  look  to  be  a  job  that  did  not  have  a  lot  of  statewide  appeal,  the 
Treasurer’s  job,  spin  off  and  get  enough  publicity  so  that  I  could  not  only 
build  a  financial  base  but  a  public  awareness  base,  and  so  on,  and  be  ready 
to  roll  in  1986  [to  seek  election  to  the  Treasurers  office]. 

And  thinking  Pete  Wilson  had  the  world  by  the  tail  was  a  downhill 
pull,  as  we  say.  I  mean,  who  could  ask  for  a  better  job  in  politics  than  to 
be  a  United  States  Senator?  So  no  one  in  their  right  mind  thought  that 
Pete  was  really  coveting  coming  back  to  run  for  Governor.  And  I  think  he 
was.  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  doubt  that  he  always  wanted  to  be 
Governor.  So  I  may  not  have  had  the  choice  anyway,  but  the  reality  was 
that  I  let  myself  get  wrapped  up  in  it. 

So  we  did  begin  to  formulate  plans  because  the  difference  between  — 
and  I  don’t  blame  Matt  Fong,  who’s  a  lovely  guy.  My  son  worked  for  him 
and  Sal  worked  for  him  and  so  on.  But  I  personally  had  a  different  plan  as 


appoint  him  to  the  Treasurer  position  in  1985.” 
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to  how  I  was  going  to  go  after  the  governorship  than  what  was  used.  And 
he  didn’t  make  any  mistakes.  He  just  wasn’t  me.  It  would  have  been  a 
different  story. 

You  mean  Matt  Fong? 

Matt  Fong.  He  just  did  his  job.  He  did  a  tremendous  job  as  Treasurer  and 
worked  like  hell  to  be  Treasurer  and  thought  that  might  be  enough. 

You  would  have  handled  it  differently  though.  You  would  have  used  it 
more  as— 

As  my  campaign  [for  Governor].  I  mean,  that  was  campaign  day  one.  If 
the  boys  confirmed  me,  and  it  was  pretty  clear— 

Well,  you  wouldn’t  have  had  any  trouble. 

No.  Are  you  kidding?  There  were  all  kinds  of  fights.  They  knew  they 
were  going  to  have  me  for  the  next  challenge  for  Governor.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  I  was  going  to  be  rolling. 

And  the  Democrats  would  have  let  you  have  it  anyway. 

Oh,  the  Democrats  were  happy.  I  mean,  the  big  “Gang  of  Five”  was  a 
result  of  Democratic  Assemblymen  who  didn’t  make  a  mistake  by  going 
to  Willie.  Willie  said,  “I  would  have  endorsed  him,  but  you  made  a 
mistake  of  endorsing  him  before  you  asked  me  first  to  do  it.”  He  said, 
“I’m  the  one  who  said  to  give  Maddy  the  first  endorsement  out  of 
Assembly  Democrats,  not  you.”  That’s  why  the  “Big  Five”  came.  One  of 
the  reasons.  The  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back,  as  Willie  said.  They 
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defied  him  many  times,  but  when  they  defied  him  on  that  little  issue,  he 
told  him  that  “You’ve  gone  too  far.” 

This  is  Steve  Peace,  Rusty  Areias— 

It  was  actually  a  gang  of  six  to  begin  with.  It  was  [Assemblyman]  Gary 
Condit,  [Assemblyman]  Steve  Peace,  [Assemblyman] 

Gerald  [R.]  Eaves,  [Assemblyman]  Rusty  Areias— 

How  long  did  you  know  between  the  time  you  had  sort  of  made  yourself 
available  to  Deukmejian  that  it  was  going  to  be  Lungren  and  not  you? 

Alan  Zaremburg  was  assigned  to  call  me  on  a  Monday  morning  at  nine 
o’clock  to  tell  me  that  at  eleven  there  was  going  to  be  an  announcement 
that  Lungren  was  going  to  be  Treasurer.  So  he  called  me  at  home  in 
Modesto.  It  was  Monday  morning.  And  I  said,  “Alan,  in  fifteen  minutes  a 
television  camera  [crew]  from  Fresno  is  going  to  be  sitting  here  because 
they  got  word  last  night  and  they  wanted  my  (quote)  ‘reaction  and 
disappointment’  as  I  was  told  that  I  wasn’t  going  to  get  it.”  So  I  said, 
“Why  don’t  you  go  back  to  the  administration  and  tell  them  what  I  think 
about  a  one-year  wait  and  then  a  chicken  shit  deal  that  you  have  to  call  me 
up,”  and  he  was  almost  in  tears. 

He  said,  “I  know  it.”  He  said  he  could  not  believe  they  did  that  to 
me.  Could  not  believe  that  I  had  to  wait  until  this  morning  to  tell  me.  I 
said,  “The  Bee  knew  about  it.”  I  said,  “They’re  going  to  be  here  so  they’re 
going  to  get  my  candid  reaction  to  the  disappointment.”  And  I  said,  “I’ll 
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be  a  good  soldier.” 

In  any  event,  they’re  little  things.  Somebody  screwed  up.  I’m  sure 
it  wasn’t  the  Governor,  it  wasn’t  anybody  else.  Somebody  just  said  it’d  be 
easier  to  call  him  tomorrow  morning  and  tell  him. 

You  know,  my  understanding  is  that  Deukmejian  is  a  guy  who  didn’t 
forget  slights. 

We  never  have  talked  about  it,  I  don’t  want  to  talk  to  him  about  it.  All 
these  things  are  personal  to  me.  It’s  my  reaction  to  things.  I  think 
everything  that  was  involved  could  have  been  and  might  have  been 
smoothly  handled  by  somebody  that  was  in  charge  of  doing  it  all  correctly: 
“We  ought  to  inform  Maddy  early  on.”  I  did  have  a  meeting  with  Marv 
Baxter  and  the  Governor  when  that  Supreme  Court  Justice  was 
disqualified  for  having  smoked  pot  way  back  when. 

Paul  Halvonick? 

No.  This  was  a  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Eisenberg  [Douglas 
Ginsburg]  or  something  like  that. 

Duke  and  Marv  Baxter  and  I,  and  they  brought  that  issue  back  up 
again,  discussed  it,  said  it  didn’t  have  any  relevance.  This  goes  way  back. 
You’re  meeting  now  with  Marv  Baxter  and— 

This  was  shortly  before  they  made  the  decision,  and  some  of  the 
newspapers  put  out  the  fact  that  I  was  hurt  by  the  appointment  to 
Treasurer  because  of  the  story  that  rose  again  over  a  Supreme  Court 
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Justice  who  was  actually  turned  down  because  he  had  admitted  smoking 
pot  way  back  when. 

Right,  he  withdrew  his  name.  He  was  from  Massachusetts,  and  I  can’t 
think  of  his  name. 

Something  like  Eisenberg. 

Something  like  that,  yes. 

So  it  was  my  disappointment.  I’m  sure  the  Governor— 

You  know  what?  I’m  thinking  of  something  else,  and  that’s  going  back  to 
this  death  penalty  business  when  you  lay  it  out  Deukmejian  that  he  would 
have  to  accept  the  bill  in  a  certain  form. 

Could  be.  If  you  want  to  be  conspiratorial,  if  you  want  to  think  we  never 
get  mad,  get  even,  someplace  along  the  line? 

Yes.  You’ve  got  a  pretty  big  smile  on  your  face. 

No,  no. 

You  don’t  think  so? 

No.  I  think  George  Deukmejian  was  so  straightforward  and  sincere  that  I 
don’t  think  that  there  was  anything  he  did  that  was  intended  to  and/or  was 
purposefully  a  slight.  And  I  know  it’s  come  back  to  me  many  times  by 
key  people  —  Merksamer  and  very  close  friends  of 

his  —  in  which  there’s  almost  a  swearing  going  on  that  I  was  always  in  the 
contention,  that  there  was  never  any  decision  made  until  it  was  actually 


made  at  the  end. 
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Where  I  felt  slighted  was,  I  always  started  out  by  saying,  “If  I  had 
known  that  Lungren  was  in  the  game  early  on  and  about  that  relationship,” 
because  there  was  no  one  else  mentioned  besides  me  through  all  this 
process,  the  only  thing  I  would  have  changed  was  my  style,  how  I  would 
have  addressed  it.  I  would  say,  hey,  it’s  one  of  those  things.  If  I  get  it, 
good;  if  not,  I  don’t. 

But  you’ve  gotten  yourself  geared  up. 

I’ve  gotten  myself  geared  up.  I  didn’t  like  the  weakness.  I  didn’t  like  the 
fact  I  let  myself  do  it.  That  was  all. 

That  you  let,  in  a  sense,  your  ambition  get  the  best  of  you? 

Yes,  that  I  should  have  been  beyond  it.  I  should  have  been  able  to  handle 
it  a  little  better.  And  I  haven’t  done  much  better  since  that  time  because 
I’ve  made  a  point  of  it. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

I  made  a  point  of  it.  I  was  mad  enough  to  put  it  down  in  the  bio  and  say 
I’m  still  mad.  I’m  still  sorry  that  happened  because  that  was  a 
disappointment.  And  it’s  gilding  the  lily  a  little  bit  because  there  are  a  lot 
of  things  that  were  worse  in  one  sense  or  another  in  my  career.  And  that 
wasn’t  the  worst.  Who  knows  what  it  would  have  been  like  to  have  been 
Governor  those  eight  years  if  I  had  won  in  the  first  place?  Or  whether  I 
could  have  beaten  Pete  Wilson.  So  many  ifs. 

Well,  you  said  to  me  the  other  day  —  not  on  the  tape  —  that  Wilson  got  the 
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worst  eight  years  in  recent  memory. 

The  worst  eight  years  of  anybody  I  could  remember.  I  either  would  have 
wanted  to  be  a  miracle  man  or  some  savior  out  there  because  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  do. 

Absolutely. 

Again,  let’s  go  back  to  the  ’78  race  because  there’s  some  more 
things  I  need  to  ask  you  about.  One  of  them  is  that  Wilson,  which  he  has 
done  since,  had  attached  his  campaign  to  a  proposition.  This  one  was  to 
do  with  public  employees  and  forbidding  strikes  by  public  employees. 
Something  that  the  Supreme  Court  under  Rose  Bird  had  ruled  was 
permissible.  You  wrote  him  that  this  was  a  bad  idea,  pointing  out  the 
1958  debacle  for  Republicans  who  wanted  a  right  to  work. 

That’s  about  as  far  as  it  got.  We  debated  it  on  the  Buckley  show  one 
night,  I  think,  something  like  that,  in  a  commentary. 

I  never  studied  Pete’s  modus  operandi,  but  you  say  it  was  one  of  the 
first  times  he  did  it.  It  was  good.  Pete  had  an  ongoing  cadre  of  people  — 
George  Gorten,  etc.  —  who  worked  with  him  and  planned  strategy  way, 
way  ahead.  And  that’s  why  I  said  he  was  so  good  and  he’s  such  a  good 
politician,  because  he  really  lives  and  breathes  it. 

I  have  never  been  for  the  so-called  confrontational  politics  or  the 
wedge  issue.  I  always  figured  out  the  risk  was  more  than  it  was  worth  it. 
Of  course,  I  could  clearly  be  wrong  on  all  these  issues.  I  could  clearly  be 
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wrong  in  this  philosophy  because  the  people  who  win  do  win  with  these 
wedge  issues.  They  do  win  for  Republicans  in  the  minority.  But  I  just  felt 
strongly  on  a  lot  of  them.  We  disagreed  on  a  number  of  issues. 

There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  I  never  would  have  been  on 
immigration1  and  a  lot  of  the  other  things,  even  though  I  think  on  the  issue 
Pete  is  right.  There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  people  in  this  state  of 
California  are  not  praising  necessarily  today  this  demographic  makeup, 
and  the  fact  that  we’re  a  changing  demographic  state,  and  that  we’re 
carrying  the  load  for  so  many  people  around  the  world,  and  that  we’re 
going  to  have  far  more  problems  ahead  of  us  than  has  occurred  behind  us 
because  of  our  attitude  towards  immigration. 

But,  do  we  go  so  far  as  to  create  a  situation  in  which  Republicans  are 
identified  as  being  the  bad  guys?  This  wasn’t  Republicans  who  had  voted 
for  this  stuff.  Anytime  you  get  60  percent  of  a  vote  in  a  state  in  which 
there’s  60  percent  Democrat,  you’ve  got  to  figure  that  you  might  have 
more  Republicans  voting  but  you  sure  as  hell  don’t  have  everybody.  So 
why  take  the  heat?  And  the  right  to  work  issue  has  always  been  —  I  mean, 
with  organized  labor,  they’ve  been  really  sort  of  dead  on  their  heels  for 
years  around  here  and  we’ve  given  them  new  impetus.  They’re  stronger 
than  hell  now. 


Proposition  187,  November  8,  1994. 
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And  SEIU’s  [Service  Employees  International  Union]  an  example. 
And  the  nurses.  What  policies  could  we  have  followed  that  would  have 
kept  nurses  and  teachers  more  in  line  with  being  (quote)  “professionals,” 
(unquote)?  That’s  the  way  to  stop  the  unions  is  to  give  them  a 
professional  status.  Because  everybody  looked  upon  them  as  being 
professional.  We  always  admire  teachers  and  nurses  as  being 
professionals,  not  labor  union  people,  if  you  want  to  be  derogatory. 
They’re  not  nine  to  fivers,  they’re  not  people  whose  job  is  to  empty  the 
wastebaskets  three  times  a  day.  It’s  to  take  care  of  you.  By  making  the 
issue  labor,  we’ve  pushed  them  into  the  category  where  they’re  going  to 
act  just  like  somebody  who  does  empty  the  ashtray  three  times  a  day. 
That’s  all  they’re  going  to  do  until  they  get  paid  more. 

I’m  sure  in  writing  Wilson  [in  1978]  and  urging  him  not  to  go  along— 

That  was  all  politics. 

Sure.  I  mean,  your  worry  would  be  if  he  had  succeeded  in  putting  this  on 
the  ballot  and  you  had  got  the  nomination,  you  would  have  then  been 
yoked  with  his  loser— 

Everything’s  politics.  That  was  just  politics,  not  a  moral  outrage  or 
anything. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  this  thing.  I  think  we  spoke  a  little  bit  about  it 
last  time  but  I  brought  it  along,  and  this  was  something  that  the  Wilson 
campaign  sent  out.  They  claimed  this  was  just  an  internal  document,  but  a 
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low-level  staff  person  had  included  this  in  a  mailer  that  went  out  to  press 
people  and  other  people.  I  think  1600  of  them  were  shipped  out.  And  you 
got  a  letter.  This  is  a  letter  from  William  French-Smith,  who  we’ve 
spoken  about,  and  attached  to  it  is  part  of  this.  And  you  do  respond  to 
him.  In  your  files  was  a  long  response. 

[Reviewing  document.]  Right. 

What  Senator  Maddy  has  just  been  looking  at  is  a  series  of  voting  analyses 
that  came  out  of  the  ‘76-77  session  where  you  were  highest  ranked 
Republican  Assemblyman  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  second 
highest  ranked  by  the  California  Labor  Federation,  the  lowest  ranked 
Republican  by  the  California  Conservative  Union,  tied  for  lowest  ranking 
among  Republican  Assemblymen  by  the  California  Peace  Officers 
Association,  and  among  the  highest  ranked  Republican  Assemblymen  by 
the  California  Teachers  Association.  And  this  is  all  meant  obviously  to  do 
you  damage  in  the  Republican  Primary. 

Did  it  have  much  of  an  effect,  do  you  think? 

I  don’t  think  so.  I  mean,  I  ran  extremely  well.  I  ran  stronger  than  almost 
anybody  else,  the  newcomers.  I  ran  right  by  Pete.  I  think  my  response 
was  several:  Sometimes  I  defended  myself  on  the  basis  of  the  district  I 
was  representing,  and  two,  I  would  sometimes  shift  over  and  defend 
myself  on  the  basis  that  if  we  don’t  have  more  Republicans  like  myself, 
we’re  not  going  to  win  any  general  elections,  it’s  great  to  win  the 
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primaries.  And  then  three,  sometimes  just  outright  defiance  in  saying, 
“This  is  where  I  am.” 

The  miracle  was  I  did  as  well  as  I  did  with  the  voting  record  I  had,  to 
get  as  far  as  I  did  in  the  Republican  ranks.  Which  probably  adds  to  all  this 
luster  I  have  now,  now  that  I’m  retired,  all  this  image  that  seems  to  flow 
around  me  as  to  what  a  phenomenon  I  was.  I  wasn’t  a  phenom  at  all.  All 
I  did  was  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  survived.  The  key,  the  phenom,  was 
surviving.  Not  that  I  was  so  brave  or  anything  else.  It  was  just  the  fact 
that  I  did  it  all  and  lived  through  it  and  did  it  my  way.  So  that  takes  on  a 
certain  luster  now  as  to  whoa,  what  a  guy  he  must  have  been.  I  just  did 
what  I  wanted  to  do  and  was  able  to  survive. 

SENEY :  Well,  your  descriptions  of  how  you  handled  your  district  —  that  is,  with 

these  town  meetings  and  cultivating  the  press  and  media  on  a  regular  basis 
with  taking  out  ads  in  the  small  town  newspapers  —  that  was  smart  stuff. 

MADDY :  Going  back,  day  one,  Kamey  Hodge,  my  old  clothier  and  close  pal,  Don 

Jackson,  my  on-and-off  law  partner  and  still  very,  very  close  friend,  Sal 
Russo,  those  three  principally,  and  a  mix  of  a  lot  of  staff  who  had  been 
with  me  a  long  time  —  Pete  Bontadelli  and  Ted 

Hilliard  —  and  a  whole  group  of  people  who  staffed  me  for  a  long  time,  to 
such  a  stalwart  as  Jo- Ann  Slinkard  who  handled  everything  else  —  I  mean, 
no  strategy  but  Jo-Ann  handled  everything  else  about  my  life  and  my 
politics  and  all  of  the  good  guy  stuff.  You  know,  when  you’re  not  a  good 
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guy,  how  do  you  make  people  think  you’re  a  good  guy?  By  being 
attentive.  And  Jo- Ann  did  all  of  that.  Letters,  commendations  —  make 
sure  people  knew  you  were  concerned  —  all  that  stuff,  which  she  did  for 
twenty-some  years  for  me.  Plus  a  couple  of  other  secretaries:  Janice 
Debenedetto,  who  worked  in  my  district  office  in  Fresno  and  did  the  same 
thing  there,  and  Frances  [Stizzo]  and  Liz  [Guerrero]  up  here.  I  have  about 
four  or  five  people  who  for  nineteen  years  all  worked  for  me  up  here. 

But  going  back  to  probably  Jackson  and  Sal  as  the  key  strategists 
and  Kamey  Hodge  as  sort  of  an  overseer,  in  terms  of  just  real  close  friends 
who  were  only  tied  to  Ken  Maddy  and  concerned  about  Ken  Maddy,  we 
made  a  great  number  of  smart  moves.  And  there’s  a  lot  of  other  people 
there,  but  I’m  talking  about  people  who  were  there  day  one,  are  still  there 
today,  and  are  still  the  people  who  I  wouldn’t  do  anything  politically 
without  making  the  move  to  sit  down  and  say  to  these  guys,  “What  do  you 
think?”  I  never  have  to  push  Sal  because  Sal’s  always  about  seven  new 
jobs  ahead  of  me.  But  Kamey  and  Don  Jackson  are  just  sitting  there 
waiting  for  me  to  want  [something]  and  then,  “What  can  we  do  to  make  it 
work?”  It  was  a  great  team  and  we  did  some  very  smart  things  along  the 
way  as  to  how  to  win  a  seat. 

So  part  of  what  intrigues  me  about  even  the  state  college  in  Fresno 
and  having  a  deal,  I  would  love  to  get  Zeno  and  [Assemblyman  Richard] 
Lehman  and  Costa  and  sit  down  and  talk  about  how  you  stay  in  a  district 
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and  so  on  and  how  you  make  the  most  of  your  opportunities.  In  one  sense, 
how  easy  it  really  is.  How  easy  it  was  in  those  days,  if  you  reached  out 
and  really  believed  in  the  grassroots  concept  —  not  that  you  could  ever 
touch  everybody’s  life  or  you  could  even  come  close  to  it  —  but  how  you 
made  the  smooth  moves  to  give  impressions  and  people  ideas  as  to  who 
you  were  and  what  you  stood  for  and  how  you  can  still  do  it.  They  do  it 
all  by  money  now  and  they  do  it  all.  And  let  me  say  this  one  thing:  Do  it 
in  a  positive  way  rather  than  a  negative  way. 

The  difference  was  we  did  everything  positive  for  so  many  years  that 
it’s  just  hard  to  find  [anything  negative]  —  none  of  that  stuff.  You  could 
never  find  “Ken  Maddy  did  a  dirty  trick.”  Ken  Maddy  used  poor 
judgment;  Ken  Maddy  hired  Carson  Rapp;  Ken  Maddy,  we  disagree  on  a 
bill;  but  you  never  saw  where  I  either  accused  anybody  of  doing 
something  wrong  or  did  anything  that  was  negative,  going  after  somebody. 
I  was  always  the  attacked,  the  attackee.  They  were  always  going  after  me. 

So  whether  it  was  just  our  instincts  and  the  right  people  came 
together,  I  don’t  know. 

SENEY :  Let  me  turn  this  over. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

SENEY :  Along  these  lines,  there’s  one  thing  that  I  meant  to  ask  you  about  or 

comment  on,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  that,  I  think,  is  when  you  first  got 
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into  office,  one  of  the  first  things  you  did,  apparently  on  the  motion  of  a 
fourth  grade  class,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  is  the  butterfly,  the— 

MADDY :  Dogface  butterfly. 

SENEY :  The  dogface  butterfly  is  the  official  state  insect.1  What— 

MADDY :  Pure  lark. 

SENEY:  Is  that  right? 

MADDY :  Pure  lark.  Somebody  brought  —  I  don’t  know  who  it  was  in  my  district 

office  —  brought  forth,  some  teacher  with  a  little  innovativeness,  and  the 
dogface  butterfly  had  been  proposed  several  times.  It  was  unique  to 
California. 

Fascinating,  the  person  on  the  other  side  who  worked  the  hardest  to 
kill  that  bill  was  Sal  Russo  because  of  the  monarch  butterfly  from  over  in 
Monterey,  and  Sal  was  working  with  [Assemblyman]  Bob  Wood,  and 
Bob  Wood  was  a  legislator  from  Monterey.  Of  course,  the  monarch 
butterfly,  which  didn’t  qualify  because  it  was  not  unique  to  California  —  it 
had  to  be  unique  to  California  —  but  the  monarch  was  what  everybody 
knew.  Everybody  knew  about  the  monarch  butterfly  coming  to  Monterey. 

So  these  kids  came  up,  and  it  had  been  proposed  several  times  before 
in  different  ways,  and  so  we  put  it  through.  It  was  a  joke.  It  was  one  of 
those  things  —  What’s  a  young  legislator  do?  —  and  I  took  razzing  for  it. 

1  Assembly  Bill  1843. 
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MADDY: 


SENEY: 


MADDY: 


But  talk  about  the  publicity  I  got  for  it. 

You  got  tremendous  publicity. 

Tremendous  publicity  for  it. 

Of  just  the  kind  you  wanted. 

Just  the  kind  I  wanted.  Good  guy.  I’m  out  there  to  do  something 
different. 

Yes.  Sense  of  humor. 

Young.  Out  with  the  kids.  I  was  good  with  fourth  graders.  I  mean,  I  had 
fourth  graders.  Kids  knew  me.  I  went  to  schools.  I  used  to  go  to  schools 
all  the  time  and  knew  how  to  handle  kids. 

It  was  just  one  of  those  things,  you  know:  “The  only  thing  Maddy’s 
done  in  his  entire  two  years  is  the  dogface  butterfly.  Let’s  hope  he  does 
more,”  or  something  like  that. 

Well,  another  thing,  and  I  expect  this  is  the  woman  you  talked  about  in 
your  office  who  was  behind  some  of  this  other  stuff,  that  you’re  kicking 
off  the  local  blood  drive. 

We  did  all  that.  We  did  all  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  you’re  supposed  to 
do,  which  most  —  99.9  percent  of  legislators  --  go  ahead  and  they  do  those 
things. 

To  me,  I  think  it’s  a  question  of  having  purpose  and  knowing  which 


ones.  You  can  go  to  a  Kiwanis  Club  every  single  day  you’re  home.  Some 
program  director  will  want  you  to  speak.  The  key  is  to  begin  to  break 
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them  down  and  figure  out  what  you’re  doing  and  what  you’re  trying  to 
accomplish  with  all  these  things.  You  can  go  to  a  teachers  organization 
and/or  a  school  function  every  single  minute  of  every  day  you’re  home 
from  Thursday  evening  to  Monday  morning,  if  you  let  them,  because 
somebody  will  be  asking  for  you.  They’re  large  like  a  lot  of  other  groups, 
public  agencies.  They  want  access,  and  whoever’ s  in  charge  wants  to 
prove  they’ve  got  access.  And  so  the  key  is  to  get  you  there.  And  you 
find  pretty  soon  that  you’ve  only  met  2,000  people.  You  haven’t  met 
anybody  —  same  old  folks.  You  know  them  well  but  you’re  not  getting 
anywhere. 

SENEY :  And  you’re  preaching  to  the  choir. 

MADDY :  And  you’re  preaching  to  the  choir,  you’re  generally  talking  to  your 

friends.  You’re  not  going  to  see  labor.  I  think  the  first  year  I  came  back  I 
won  the  MAPA  [Mexican  American  Political  Association]  endorsement. 
Well,  MAPA  wasn’t  anything  in  those  days.  I  mean,  hell,  the  Mexican 
American  Political  Association  was  next  to  nothing,  all  voted  Democrat. 
And  my  line  at  that  time  was  “The  Democrats  are  taking  you  for  granted.” 
Of  course,  I  was  young  in  town  and  I  had  been  involved  in  some  things,  so 
I  had  a  whole  group  like  Juan  Flores,  guys  I  went  to  school  with,  were  all 
Mexican  and  they  were  all  “Adelante  con  Maddy.”  You  know,  we’re  with 


Maddy. 

Not  brilliant  but  just  a  combination  of  coming  together,  working  and 
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doing  all  the  right  things. 

There  was  a  case  —  and  I  think  ’74,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  and  I  may  very 
well  be  —  where  you  got  the  local  labor  endorsement. 

Right. 

And  Jack  Henning- 
Fought  me. 

Fought  you  and  got  it  overturned. 

Right. 

What  was  that  all  about? 

Jack  didn’t  believe  any  Republican  legislator  should  get  a  local  labor 
endorsement,  particularly  one  who  was  in  the  most  vulnerable  seat  in 
California.  I  mean,  that’s  the  one  they  were  supposed  to  beat. 

But  my  dad  had  been  in  construction.  I  had  had  an  apprentice 
plastering  card  when  I  was  fifteen.  I  had  actually  worked  as  a  laborer.  I 
had  been  involved  from  the  get-go  in  terms  of  activities  in  Fresno  that 
involved  some  labor  organizations.  I  knew  the  people.  I  had  the  best 
voting  record  in  the  Assembly  in  the  first  year  on  behalf  of  teachers.  My 
sister  was  a  teacher.  I  knew  working  people.  I  said,  “My  dad  was  in 
construction  all  his  life,  a  construction  worker.” 

I  worked  on  the  jobs.  I  could  go  to  a  laborer’s  union  and  the  hod 
carriers  loved  me.  When  I  talked  about  hawk  and  trowel,  I’d  just  say 
something  simple:  “Hey  boys,  it  ain’t  the  load,  it’s  the  trips.”  I  mean,  you 
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talk  that  to  a  hod  carrier  and  there  isn’t  a  single  hod  carrier  who  didn’t 
know  what  the  hell  you  were  talking  about.  They’d  build  their  hods  up  as 
big  as  they  could  make  them.  It  wasn’t  the  load;  they  could  carry  any 
load.  It  was  how  many  times  you  had  to  go  back  and  forth  that  killed  you. 

So,  I  mean,  it  wasn’t  hard  for  me  to  walk  in  and  throw  a  little  sidebar 
out  there  with  some  guy  who  had  never  been  on  a  construction  job  in  his 
life,  and  I’m  looking  down  at  some  250-pound  hod  carrier  who  knew  what 
the  hell  it  meant,  and  I  said,  “Look  boys,  it  ain’t  the  load,  it’s  the  trips.”  I 
got  their  votes.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

SENEY :  He’s  our  guy. 

MADDY :  Yes.  So  you  spin  that  off,  my  life  experiences.  There’s  a  lot  of  things  I 

had  been  involved  with  touched  a  lot  of  different  people,  so  commonsense 
tells  you  to  move  it  around  a  little  bit.  And  that  helped  me. 

And  I  didn’t  discriminate  per  se.  I  didn’t  ever  discriminate  openly 
that  they  knew  I  had  prejudices  and  so  on.  I  wasn’t  losing  any  blacks  and 
browns  in  all  my  War  on  Poverty  days.  All  that  stuff  were  all  the  blacks 
and  browns.  In  fact,  the  other  day  at  Fresno  State  College,  two  or  three  of 
the  guys  had  been  there  since  day  one,  when  I  first  got  on  the  War  on 
Poverty;  came  up  from  scratch  like  me,  same  couple  of  black  guys  that 
have  been  around  for  a  thousand  years:  “Hey,  baby,  it’s  still  you  hanging 
in  there.”  Those  are  relationships  and  stuff  you  just  can’t  beat,  and  it 
depends  on  how  many  people  they  know. 
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Well,  this  is  where  personality  overcomes  voter  registration  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  doesn’t  it? 

Absolutely.  Tough  to  do  it.  As  I  say,  it’s  getting  more  and  more  difficult 
because  people  don’t  have  contacts  anymore.  You  either  have  to  go  back 
and  have  this  long  experience  of  working  in  the  district  and  the 
community  and  building  that  up,  because  if  you  walk  in  cold  turkey  and 
you  say,  okay,  I’ve  decided  to  run  for  office,  and  I’m  Don  and  I’ve  been 
working  in  college  for  all  these  days;  I  really  don’t  know  anybody;  I’ve 
got  my  teachers’  friends  and  I’ve  got  some  others,  but  I’ve  got  a  lot  of 
close  neighbors,  and  you  start  out  versus,  you  know,  Maddy’s  been  on 
fifteen  boards  and  commissions;  he’s  volunteered;  he’s  done  all  these 
things;  he  must  know  7,000  people,  and  that’s  a  7,000-foot  jump  right 
there  and  hard  to  overcome. 

And  a  positive  relationship. 

And  a  positive  relationship. 

You  know,  one  thing  that’s  said  about  you,  and  I  can  certainly  see  that, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  blow  smoke-- 
I  appreciate  that. 

Your  amiability.  I  mean,  you  have  what  I  would  regard  as  a  political 
personality  in  the  sense  that  you’re  open  and  friendly.  Do  you  remember 
people’s  names  well? 

Not  well.  Terrible.  Terrible  but  I  fake  it  pretty  well. 
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But  you  can  overcome  that. 

Yes.  I’m  really  getting  worse  as  I  go  along,  but  I  recognize  faces  almost 
without  a  fault,  but  I  have  trouble  remembering  names.  But  there’s  a  lot 
of  devices. 

For  example? 

Well,  introduce  yourself  first.  As  always,  you’re  self-effacing:  “Hi,  Ken 
Maddy,  you  remember?”  And  they  throw  their  name  out,  ninety  percent 
of  the  people.  People  you  hate  worse  in  politics  is  the  guy  who  walks  up, 
“You  don’t  remember  me,  do  you?”  That’s  the  hardest  one  in  the  world  to 
deliver.  I  learned,  finally,  it  just  got  easier  for  me  to  say,  “No,  I  don’t.  I 
know  your  face  but  boy,  I  can’t  place  you  where.”  And  you  get  over  it. 

It’s  just  one  minute,  one  second,  one  nth  of  a  second,  and  generally  it’s 
over.  Generally  speaking,  any  guy  who  pushes  you  is  a  jerk  anyway.  I 
just  sort  of  figured  that  one  out  too. 

Well,  that’s  something  you  don’t  learn.  That’s  something  I  think  you 
come  with.  You’re  bom  with  that.  You  drop  from  the  womb  with  that 
kind  of  attitude. 

Right. 

But  let’s  go  back  to  the  ’78  election  because  Brown  is  a  big  ally  of  yours 
here,  Jerry  Brown,  because  he’s  made  the  agriculture  sector  so  angry, 
hasn’t  he? 

Right. 
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And  one  of  the  things  that  was  done  was  that  Food  and  Agriculture  —  and 
I  think  this  was  done  actually  under  Reagan  —  it  was  not  of  cabinet  status. 
It  was  part  of  a  larger— 

Well,  Jerry  brought  in  the  Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Board  activity  and 
created  that  law,  and  at  the  same  time  the  farm  workers  went  with  Prop. 

14.  That’s  like  the  guns  in  the  first  year  that  Duke  made  the  gun  issue. 
There’s  their  mistake.  You  talk  about  wedge  issues  going  the  other  way.  I 
mean,  where  Pete  Wilson  might  have  made  a  mistake  on  immigration 
moving  the  farm  bill,  in  Jerry’s  case  it  was  taking  the  ALRB  and  making  it 
so  bad. 

You  know,  that’s  one  of  the  things  that’s  going  on  right  now.  The 
rumors  are  that  one  of  the  things  that,  I’m  sure,  Gray  Davis  has  warned 
hospitals:  I  wouldn’t  try  to  referendum  me  on  this  because  you’ve  got 
seven  more  years  left  of  me.  You  know,  on  nurse  ratios. 

And  the  rumor  is  that  they  may  try  to— 

Well,  there’s  lot  of  rumors  floating  around.  That’s  always  the  threat.  The 
same  is  true  with  Royal  Globe;  same  is  true  with  the  insurance  companies. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  and  instituted  the  Royal  Globe  case,  and  it  saved 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  terms  of  litigation,  and  you  can 
certainly  make  a  case. 

This  has  to  do  with  bad  faith  by  insurance  companies. 

Bad  faith,  right.  And  all  the  money  goes  to  the  lawyers.  Bad  faith  cases 
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are  filed  by  a  group  of  trial  lawyers  who  file  every  case  as  a  bad  faith  case 
and  hope  that  they’ll  settle  every  case. 

These  are  just  huge  rip-offs  by  a  group  of  people  —  in  this  case  the 
trial  lawyers  —  who’ve  gotten  so  strong,  unfortunately,  with  their  greed. 
But  I  know  the  rumors  are  that  Gray  has  said  to  both  Royal  Globe  people, 
I’m  around  for  another  seven  years,  guys,  so  be  careful  about  what  you’re 
going  to  try  to  upset.  Because  it  does  become  easier  in  many  ways  to 
overturn  a  bad  bill  than  it  is  to  try  to  pass  an  initiative1  trying  to  pass  a  bad 
bill.  And  the  reason  is  you  can  make  the  case  against,  particularly  if  you 
let  Royal  Globe  —  notice  how  Davis,  the  whole  nurse  staffing  doesn’t  start 
up  for  four  more  years.  He’s  going  to  be  gone,  baby.  He’s  going  to  be 
gone  before  that  baby  catches  hold. 

He’ll  be  past  the  next  election. 

Yes.  We’re  not  going  to  sit  there  and  suddenly  find  out  that  healthcare 
costs  have  skyrocketed  ten-fold  under  Gray  Davis  because  of  a  bill  he 
passed. 

Because  he’ll  be  gone  even  before  the  chickens  come  home  to  roost. 
That’s  right.  Sure,  nobody  will  know  what’s  happening.  Ifhetookitin 
tomorrow  and  suddenly  every  insurance  company,  every  hospital  added 
$50  to  their  room  rate  on  the  basis  that  nurse  staffing  —  I  mean,  how  long 


1  Proposition  30,  March  7,  2000,  was  placed  on  the  ballot  and  approved  by  the  voters.  The  initiative 
overturned  the  legislation  allowing  suits  for  bad  faith. 
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would  it  take  for  the  people  to  say  wait  a  minute,  this  is  crazy? 

And  that’s  exactly  what  they  do. 

Absolutely  what  they’re  going  to  do.  Absolutely.  Money  isn’t  grown  on 
trees.  Somebody’s  got  to  pick  it  up. 

So  anyway,  I  didn’t  ever  think  about  it  before,  but  I  just  made  that 
analogy  between  Pete  Wilson  throwing  an  initiative  out  there  and  the  farm 
workers  trying  to  go  a  little  too  far  and  the  people  balked. 

So  it  brought  Agriculture,  and  it  made  the  ’78  scenario  reasonable. 
Right.  Now,  according  to  the  news  report,  John  Thurman,  whom  you 
know  well,  was  a  Democratic  Assemblyman  from  Modesto,  and  he  got 
Jerry  Brown  in  ’77  to  move  Agriculture  into  a  separate  department  on  its 
own. 

May  have.  I’m  not  positive. 

You  don’t  remember. 

I’m  not  positive  that  he  was  the  moving  force. 

Okay.  Well,  the  press  reported  it.  Who  knows?  It  may  have  come  from 
Thurman. 

Could  have  been  anybody,  absolutely. 

But  Thurman  would  certainly  have  an  interest  in  that,  would  he  not,  in  the 
interest  of  his  own  survival? 

Absolutely.  Everybody  in  the  ag  area  always  tried  to  move  Agriculture  up 
on  the  list  of  things  that  were  important. 
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Another  thing  that  happens  in  ’77  is  that  Bakersfield  Congressman  [U.S. 
Representative]  William  Ketchum  was  toying  with  the  idea  of  running  for 
Governor  and  decided  against  it  and  supported  you. 

I  don’t  think  Bill  ever  got  that  close.  I  don’t  think  he  was  ever  close.  Bill 
was  the  kind  of  guy  who  always  wanted  to  do  something.  A  great  guy.  A 
very  close  friend  of  mine.  Was  one  of  my  original  two  or  three  that 
endorsed  Deukmejian  with  me  the  first  time  we  had  a  press  conference. 
We  were  very  close  friends.  Had  been  my  most  strongest  supporter  when 
I  ran  for  Assemblyman  in  1970.  He  loaned  me  more  members  of  his  staff 
to  help  me  in  my  campaign  in  ’70.  My  first  administrative  aide  came  out 
of  Ketchum’s  office  over  in  San  Luis.  Bill  was  a  good  friend.  Bill  always 
threw  his  name  out,  so  I  don’t  think  he  was  ever  serious. 

So  it  didn’t  really  matter  much  one  way  or  the  other. 

No. 

You  did  comment  in  June  of  ’77  that  lettuce  prices  were  down  and  there 
were  way  too  many  cantaloupes  around  and  cantaloupe  prices  were  soft, 
and  this  was  making  fundraising  from  agriculture  difficult  because  the 
profits  were  down. 

Right. 

And  the  bulk  of  your  money  did  come  from  agriculture,  didn’t  it? 

When  I  started  in  ‘76-77,  we  felt  that  we  had  to  ride  on  the  coattails  of  the 


only  issue  that  I  had  which  distinguished  me  from  anybody  else,  which 
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was  the  ag  issue  and  I  came  from  the  Central  Valley. 

And  you  had  been  strong  on  the  farm  labor  issue  all  throughout. 

I  had  been  the  hawk.  So  where  I  got  editorialized  against  by  the  Bee  for 
being  too  hawkish— 

That  couldn’t  have  helped  you  more. 

Couldn’t  have  helped  me  more.  And  I  was  criticized.  The  ag  people, 
even  though  they  rolled  over  and  did  the  deal,  all  in  their  heart  knew  that 
we’d  given  away  the  store  on  the  ALRB.  The  thing  that  saved  them, 
obviously,  for  the  next  sixteen  years  was  that  we  had  Republican 
Governors  administer  it.  We’ll  know  now  just  how  strong  the  ALRB  is 
and  whether  it  means  anything— 

Because  it’s  back  in  Democratic  hands  again. 

Right.  Or  whether  it’s  just  run  its  tide  too.  There’s  also  labor  and 
agriculture  in  terms  of  how  they  operate.  They’ve  changed  so  much. 
They’re  so  much  more  bigger  now  today.  So  many  things  have  changed 
in  agriculture. 

And  they’ve  adjusted  to  one  another,  have  they  not? 

Oh  absolutely.  I  mean,  you  get  the  big  corporate  guys  who  own  the  major 
ag  companies  in  the  world,  they’re  not  worried  about  what’s  going  on  in 
Modesto,  to  a  large  degree.  They  look  at  the  bottom  line.  If  you’re  sitting 
down  in  Beverly  Hills  you’re  looking  at  the  bottom  line:  We’ve  got  to  do 
something  about  almonds,  you  know?  What?  Do  something. 
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What’s  the  margin  if  we  increase  the  workers? 

Yes,  right.  Why  don’t  we  cut  the  sellers  20,000  acres?  And  that’s  the 
decision  being  made.  It’s  not  Joe  can’t  shut  down.  It’s  Joe  and  six  of  his 
friends  who  have  10,000  acres  in  almonds,  who  might  affect  all  these 
workers  who  live  in  Modesto,  before  they  moan  and  groan  and  sell  off 
their  crop  and  sell  it  to  a  developer,  they’ll  think  about  it.  But  a  guy  sitting 
down  in  Beverly  Hills  is  looking  at  his  major  operation  and  saying,  “Sell, 
20,000  acres.” 

“Well,  it  means  “X”  number  of  jobs.” 

“So  what?” 

You  know,  that’s  what’s  changed.  Labor  has  changed,  ag  has 
changed.  A  lot  of  things  have  changed.  There  still  are  a  lot  of  family 
farmers  around,  but  it’s  not  the  same  folks  that  were  around  in  ‘76-77. 
When  Sal  Russo  was  in  the  other  day  talking  about  this,  you  both  alluded 
to  when  the  money  dried  up. 

Right. 

When  was  that?  What  was  the— 

We  had  a  goal.  When  things  really  hit  me  the  hardest  was  we  had  spent 
and  had  a  program  all  ready  to  go  up  through  about  the  February 
convention  and  about  the  March  Field  Poll  in  which  I  was  tied,  and  we 
should  have  jumped,  we  thought,  because  we  had  finally  made  it.  And  as 
Bailey  Deardorf  said,  “We  have  brought  you  to  the  point  to  where  you’re 
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now  known.  Now  we  have  to  put  some  substance  behind  you.” 

At  that  point  in  time,  right  in  there,  I  made  a  decision  against  Prop. 
13.1  And  all  of  agriculture  felt  that  regardless  of  whether  I  was  right  or 
wrong  —  and  so  many  of  them  thought  I  was  right,  that  I  was  correct  on 
the  decision  in  saying  that  Prop.  13  would  never  work  —  I  owed  enough  to 
agriculture  and  the  people  that  were  behind  me  that  I  should  have 
undoubtedly  gone  forward  and  said,  “Prop.  13  may  be  a  theoretical  bad 
decision  but  the  people  deserve  it  and  were  entitled  to  it.”  I  should  have 
gone  forward.  If  nothing  else,  out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  people  who 
brought  me  there. 

When  I  came  out  against  it,  I  could  not  rationalize  in  my  mind  —  we 
had  the  old  “Dirty  Seven.”  Monagan  was  in  the  group,  Murphy,  and 
Beverly,  and  Dixon  Arnett,  and  we  all  sat  around,  and  Senator  Beverly 
was  the  only  man  who  said,  “I  don’t  care  whether  it’s  right,  wrong,  or 
indifferent.  You  better  come  out  in  favor  of  Prop.  13  or  you’re  dead,”  and 
I  did  not.  And  I  went  from  a  group  of  people  who  would  cheer  me  when 
I’d  walk  in  a  room  to  almost  boo  me.  More  out  of  just  the  loyalty  that 
they  felt  that  I  owed  to  Prop.  13.  It  had  taken  on  a  new  crusade. 

I  always  tell  a  story.  The  police  officer  were  supporting  me  in  the 
primary  up  and  down  the  state,  all  the  law  enforcement  people.  When  I 
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would  land  in  Burbank,  there  was  a  series  of  cops  who,  on  their  off-duty 
time,  would  pick  me  up  in  their  private  cars  and  that’s  how  I  moved 
around.  Even  my  son  started  joining  me  as  a  gopher.  If  we  could  not  rent 
a  car,  we  didn’t  rent  a  car.  We  had  somebody  pick  us  up.  I  can’t 
remember  this  fellow’s  name  —  come  back  to  my  name  problem  again  — 
but  we  got  in  the  car  and  he  said,  “Ken,  big  mistake.” 

And  I  said,  “What  are  you  talking  about?” 

“Prop.  13.” 

I  said,  “Of  all  people,  you  should  know  that  this  is  going  to  go  right 
into  the  heart.  I  mean,  this  is  you.” 

He  says,  “I  don’t  care.  We’re  getting  gouged  by  taxes  and  I  don’t 
care  whether  it  affects  me  or  not  or  it  affects  me  more  than  somebody  else. 
You  should  have  gone  the  other  way.” 

I  knew  then  that  I  was  in  [trouble],  I  know  I  spoke  to  some  San 
Marino  men’s  club  or  something  later  and  got  the  same  reaction  from  the 
rich.  But  here  was  a  cop,  ordinary  guy  who  we  were  really  trying  to— 
SENEY :  You  said  that  kind  of  under  your  breath.  San  Marino  is  the  rich,  the  very 

rich. 

MADDY :  Yes,  San  Marino  was  rich,  and  I  gave  a  speech  there  that  night  because 

there’s  some  guys  who  were  angry  at  me  too. 


But  the  key  was  that  day,  when  this  police  officer  picked  me  up, 
even  though  that  was  the  guy  that  was  going  to  be  saved.  There’s  a  case 
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in  which  the  issue  became  bigger  than  anything  anybody  could  say  from 
that  moment  on. 

Well,  this  one  really  got  away  from  the  political  people  like  yourself. 

Oh,  everybody. 

In  February  of  ’78, 1  think  it  had  23  percent. 

Right. 

And,  I  mean,  it  just  shot  up  from  there. 

It  was  like  March  1 8th  or  something  I  made  my  decision.  Whatever  it  was 
it  was  someplace  in  there.  It  just  was  phenomenal. 

Right.  Well,  at  that  point  I  think  the  latest  poll  still  had  said  23  percent  in 
favor  of  it. 

What  we  did  not  know,  and  the  only  fly  in  the  ointment  that  gave  an  edge 
to  the  people,  was  we  didn’t  realize  at  that  time  we  had  $12  billion  in 
surplus.  See,  the  amount  of  surplus  had  not  been  revealed.  There  would 
have  been  easier  ways  to  reconcile  this,  but  we  had  accumulated  so  much 
money  in  budget  surplus  by  that  time  that  the  [Prop.]  13  was  not  going  to 
have  nearly  the  impact  that  any  analysis  would  have  indicated  it  should. 
Right.  In  fact,  to  jump  ahead  a  little  bit,  everybody  is  crying  wolf  that  this 
is  going  to  destroy  local  government.  It  turns  out,  of  course,  as  nothing, 
zero. 

It  meant  nothing.  Nobody  even  felt  it  for  a  while. 

And  by  the  time  they  felt  it,  it’s  too  late. 
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MADDY :  Part  of  the  great  story  of  ’78. 

SENEY :  Yes,  the  State  Legislature  bailed  out  Jarvis  and  Gann  [the  authors  of  Prop. 

13]  and  made  them  look  like  successes,  where  if  the  state  had  not  returned 
that  money,  there  would  have  been  an  immediate  pinch. 

MADDY :  Huge,  deep  caca  at  the  local  level,  where  the  people  react. 

SENEY :  When  you  went  back  to  the  Legislature  after  the  primary  and  this 

legislation  came  up,  did  it  cross  your  mind  or  the  minds  of  others,  let’s  let 
them  stew  in  their  own  juices,  give  this  money  back  as— 

MADDY :  No,  we  came  back  with  Prop.  8.1  We  came  back  with  all  kinds  of  other 

backups,  but  that  was  the  one  case  in  which  I  can  truly  say  —  and  there’s 
been  maybe  one  or  two  others,  and  I  have  to  go  back  and  think  what  they 
were  and  I  wouldn’t  have  an  easy  time  doing  it  —  in  which  the  issue 
became  totally  beyond  rationality.  It  became  beyond  logic.  It  became 
beyond  study.  It  became  beyond  anything.  It  had  totally  gone.  It  was 
done,  it  was  over  with,  and  if  you  were  on  the  wrong  side  you  were  going 
to  pay  some  sort  of  a  penalty  or  you  sure  as  hell  were  not  going  to  get  any 
help. 

Now,  every  Republican,  [from]  Evelle  on  down,  went  the  same  way, 
but  the  difference  was  I  had  to  have  something  that  would  have  pulled  me 
apart.  Now,  I  think  by  the  time  I  made  the  decision  as  late  as  March,  I 
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probably  would  have  had  to  be  on  earlier  on  that  issue  than  I  was. 

SENEY :  That  would  have  been  a  little  too  late. 

MADDY :  I  think  it  was  even  too  late  by  then.  I  think  by  that  time  there  was  like  16 

percent  undecided  in  that  group  and  Evelle  got  them  all. 

Republicans  had  just  given  up  by  that  point  in  time  and  just  said,  “Okay,  whatever  it  is. 

The  thing  we’re  going  to  do  now  is  pass  Prop.  13.  That’s  it.  Whatever 
else  happens.”  Of  course,  all  the  undecided  went  to  the  guy  they  knew. 
One  guy  had  95  percent  name  ID  and  the  rest  of  us  were  struggling. 

So  what  happened  also  was  all  the  money  then  just  stopped.  There 
was  no  money.  There  was  nothing.  I  mean,  the  race  stopped.  I  think  for 
most  purposes  you  can  just  say  the  race  stopped. 

SENEY :  You  know,  to  recall  some  context  here,  why  this  issue  took  off,  housing 

prices  were  escalating  during  this  period  in  California. 

MADDY :  It  was  inflation. 

SENEY :  Heavy  inflation.  And  so  if  your  neighbor  sold  his  house  for  $100,000  and 

your  house  was  valued  at  $20,000,  you  would  then,  within  a  few  weeks, 
get  a  new  tax  bill  that  had  raised  your  assessment  to  the  level  of  this  house 
next  door. 

MADDY :  Well,  we  had  been  going  through  an  inflation  spiral  so  that  the  people  that 

were  being  hurt  the  worst  were  the  people  that  I  called,  in  Fresno,  the 
“swing  voters.”  They  were  the  lower  middle-income  folks  who  had  paid, 
just  like  I  did  —  paid  $17,500  for  my  house,  the  first  house  I  bought  in 
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Fresno,  in  a  decent  neighborhood,  and  I’m  speaking  now  more  of  the 
people  who  are  in  the  middle  lower-income  section  —  had  paid  eight  or 
nine  or  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  assessors  and  the  city  councilmen  and  everybody  who  was 
running  were  telling  you,  “We  haven’t  raised  your  tax  rate  in  fifteen 
years.”  Yet  the  guy  who  was  paying,  oh,  a  one-and-a-half  percent  rate  on 
$10,000  when  he  bought  the  house  in  1952  was  suddenly  paying,  in  effect, 
four  and  five  and  six  and  seven  and  ten  and  twenty  percent  of  the  value  of 
his  house  in  taxes  because  the  assessed  valuation  had  gone  up. 

The  base  had  gone  up. 

The  base.  That  house  he  could  now  sell  for  $30,000.  So  the  rate  was  still 
one-and-a-half,  but  one-and-a-half  of  thirty  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than 
one-and-a-half  of  eight.  And  that’s  what  he  was  paying  his  taxes. 

And  people  kept  saying,  “Well,  we  haven’t  raised  your  rate.” 

“You’re  right,  you  haven’t  raised  my  rate,  you  just  keep  raising  my 
taxes.”  So  I  had  come  out  and  actually  carried  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  to 
freeze  the  rates  back  to  1975.  I  could  have  been  a  hero  in  the  area.  But 
the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  people  were  getting  killed  by  the  inflation. 

Now,  there  were  other  inequities.  Let’s  take  the  guy  who  bought 
that  $8,000  house  who  now  could  sell  it  for  thirty.  The  house  he  sold  for 
thirty  in  his  old  neighborhood,  and  if  he  wanted  to  go  buy  another  house 
that  was  comparable  but  maybe  a  little  step  up  or  just  something  he  could 
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live  in  because  he  wanted  to  get  his  profit  out,  number  one,  after  he  paid 
his  profit  on  his  taxes,  even  if  he  has  a  chance  to  transfer  the  sales  price, 
what  he  could  buy  for  thirty  or  forty  thousand  someplace  else  in  town 
wasn’t  near  the  old  house  in  the  old  neighborhood  that  he  had  before.  It 
was  a  junker.  And  so  he  was  not  only  losing  his  value  in  his  house,  he’s 
being  taxed  more  and  somebody  was  lying  to  him  all  over  the  place. 

And  Jarvis  and  Gann,  a  couple  of  curmudgeons  came  back  and  said, 
“We’re  going  to  get  these  dirty  politicians.” 

And  there  had  been  these  initiatives  on  the  ballot.  There  was  the  Watson 

initiative  in  ’72. 1 

That’s  the  old  forerunner. 

And  Jarvis  and  Gann  had  been  around.  They  were  thought  to  be  fools.  I 
don’t  exactly  remember  what  word  you  just  used. 

Old  curmudgeons.  A  couple  of  old  jerks  who  nobody  had  listened  to  in 
their  whole  life  and  then  suddenly  they  become  heroes. 

Jesse  Ventura  is  trying  to  make  himself  one  already,  you  know?  He 
started  out  as  populous  as  hell  and  then  suddenly  makes  a  couple  of  stupid 
statements. 

But  no,  these  guys  suddenly  became  prominent.  Jarvis  became  a 
major  player  in  politics. 


June  6,  1972. 
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Right. 

I  mean  Paul  Gann.  Jarvis  died  right  after  that.  But  Paul  Gann  became  a 
major  player.  He,  frankly,  did  not  act  like  he  could  pound  sand  down  a  rat 
hole. 

He  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Senate  in  1980? 

That  was  the  one  I  was  supposed  to  run  in.  See,  they  were  all  pumping 
me.  By  that  time  I  was  about  ready  to  go  through  a  divorce,  and  so 
everybody  said  no,  you  can  spin  right  off  and  run  against  Cranston  for 
United  States  Senate. 

Now,  that  is  the  one  place  I  would  have  had  a  free  ride  and  gave  up  a 
chance.  So  I  don’t  have  everybody  to  blame  except  Ken  Maddy.  I  did 
have  a  chance  to  run  free  and  run  a  campaign,  and  Sal  wanted  me  to  do  it 
and  get  back  in.  But  I  freely  admit  that  I  was  physically,  mentally,  and 
every  other  way  exhausted  and  just  could  not  have  pushed  on  for  another 
campaign.  But  if  there  had  been  a  chance  for  me  to  spin  off  of  my  glory  in 
’78  in  that  race,  and  if  I  had  been  financed. 

Now,  I  have  to  say  a  little  sidebar  caveat:  We  still  had  Mike  Curb, 
and  the  “Kitchen  Cabinet,”  who  was  the  person.  They  weren’t  going  to  let 
anybody  get  involved  between  the  next  Governor  being  Mike  Curb  versus 
anything  else  that  was  going  on.  So  there  was  no  Republican.  I  mean,  for 
the  Republican  Party  to  let  Alan  Cranston  go  by  with  a  token  Paul  Gann  as 
their  candidate  with  not  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  they  weren’t  playing  the 
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game.  Which  goes  behind,  again,  all  the  scene. 

That’s  a  fairly  cynical  judgment,  isn’t  it? 

Yes,  a  cynical  judgment  on  my  part,  but  I’m  absolutely  convinced— 

No,  I  mean  I’m  thinking  of  their  part. 

Oh,  their  part,  sure,  sure.  I’m  convinced  it’s  all  part  of  the  scenario,  that 
nobody  was  going  to  get  in  between  Curb  and  what  they  had  planned  for 
him,  which  tells  you  some  of  the  downside  to  the  big  planners. 

Well,  why  don’t  we  leave  it  there? 

Yes,  I  think  we  should  because  I’ve  got  to  roll. 

,  Side  B] 
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[Session  9,  October  18,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Good  morning,  Senator. 

MADDY:  Good  morning. 

SENEY:  I  wanted  to  still,  believe  it  or  not,  talk  some  more  about  the  ’78  election 

because  we  didn’t  finish  with  that. 

We  were  talking  about  Prop.  13,  and  I  found  some  numbers  on  that. 

I  had  referred  to  that  because  it  wasn’t  very  clear  at  the  time  you  made 
your  statement  how  far  it  was  going.  But  a  February  23rd  Field  poll 
showed  it  at  20  percent,  and  the  April  3rd  poll  —  and  your  opposition  had 
come  in  between  that,  right  at  the  end  of  March  —  it  only  showed  at  27 
percent.  By  May  8th  it  was  up  to  42  percent.  And  by  May  3 1  st  it  was  up 
to  57  percent.  I  don’t  recall  what  the  election  results  were. 1  Somewhere 
around  there,  weren’t  they? 

MADDY :  It  was  high.  About  the  time  I  had  made  my  decision,  it  was  still  open.  Let 

me  say  that  it  was  not  clear  when  I  made  my  decision  in  March  that  this 
was  a  slam  dunk,  but  it  was  not  far  away  in  which  it  was  clear,  no  matter 
where  you  went,  the  public  had  suddenly  believed  that  Prop.  13  was  a 

1  4,280,689  (64.8%)  yes  votes  and  2,326,167  (35.2%)  no  votes. 
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savior,  and  it  was  something  that  was  going  to  pass  overwhelmingly  and 
that  you  were  foolish  to  be  against  it. 

The  great  story  about  Prop.  1 3  in  one  sense,  to  give  you  a  little 
background,  and  I  might  have  said  part  of  this,  but  the  issue  of  freezing  tax 
rates,  there  was  one  of  those  tax  groups  that  was  part  of  the  Jarvis  gang, 
had  an  office  in  Fresno,  and  the  last  several  years  there  had  been  bills 
introduced  to,  if  you  will,  limit  the  amount  of  property  taxes:  put  a  cap  on 
taxes.  I  carried  that  bill  a  couple  of  times  just  before  Prop.  13  came  up, 
principally  because  I  was  pushed  a  little  bit  by  this  group  from  Fresno. 

SENEY :  Which  group  was  that? 

MADDY :  It  was  a  taxpayers  group.  I’m  not  sure  what  the  Jarvis-Gann  group  were 

called  but  whatever  they  were. 

[Assemblyman]  Joe  [A.]  Gonsalves  had  carried  it  one  time,  I  think, 
also,  but  after  he  carried  it,  I  carried  a  bill  to  freeze  tax  rates  at  the  present 
rate.  The  whole  thing  was  that  California  was  screaming  with  inflation. 

So  folks  who  bought  $1 1,000  homes  who  were  told  by  their  city 
councilmen  and  their  supervisors  that  “we  were  not  raising  your  tax  rates” 
were  still  seeing  these  double-digit  jumps  in  their  taxes  because  the 
assessed  valuation  of  their  home,  that  $1 1,000  home,  was  now  worth 
$50,000,  even  though  to  try  to  sell  it  and  buy  another  comparable  home,  it 
really  wasn’t  possible.  What  you  were  doing  is  forcing  people  out  of  their 


homes  because  of  the  increased  assessment  of  the  taxes. 
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Sal  Russo  and  Doug  [Watts],  when  they  first  came  in,  at  some  point 
early  on  had  a  connection  with  the  Jarvis-Gann  people,  and  I  can’t  recall 
the  details,  but  at  one  point  in  time  I  was  offered  early  on  in  the  campaign 
—  now,  this  goes  back  before  March;  this  is  when  the  first  campaign 
started  —  to  chair  or  to  be  in  charge  of  or  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  the 
passage  of  Prop.  13.  It’s  one  of  those  would  have,  could  have,  should 
have. 

If  you’re  going  to  pick  an  issue  that  might  have  won  the  Governor’s 
race  in  ’78,  and  all  the  details  of  it  I’m  not  absolutely  clear  in  my  mind, 
and  Sal  would  know  more  of  the  details,  but  the  struggle  was  that,  as  I 
looked  at  it,  I  could  not  believe  that  if  we  froze  rates  absolutely  at  that 
number  that  we  would  have  sufficient  monies  available  at  the  local  level. 

I  couldn’t  intellectually  get  to  the  point  to  where  I  could  accept  it,  even 
though  it  was  clear  the  public  was  beginning  to  build  their  demand  over  it. 

SENEY :  The  difference,  if  I  may,  between  what  you  had  supported  was  simply  a 

freezing  of  the  tax  rates,  where  Jarvis-Gann  was  a  rollback. 

MADDY :  They  wanted  a  rollback,  right.  And  I  just  said  freeze  rates  at  the  ’75  level. 

If  your  old  $  1 1 ,000  house  was  now  being  assessed  at  $60,000,  you  didn’t 
get  an  increased  assessment  in  terms  of  the  value  of  that  house  until  some 
—  I  can’t  remember  what  the  time  period  was.  But  the  key  was  that  local 
government,  as  values  of  homes  were  going  up,  they  were  making  more 
and  more  money  off  these  little  homes.  A  great  pressure  on  people  that 
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were  in  the  middle  income  area. 

The  other  thing  was  no  one  knew  all  the  way  up  until  April  or  May, 
maybe  even  further  into  May,  how  much  of  a  budget  surplus  we  actually 
had  on  hand.  Jerry  Brown  and  his  administration  really  were  able  to  keep 
that  quiet.  And  of  course,  that  made  a  huge  difference  in  trying  to  decide 
intellectually,  like  I  was  trying  to  decide,  whether  or  not  you  should 
support  Prop.  13.  Because  we  had  a  $12  billion  surplus,  it  was  easy  if  we 
froze  rates,  or,  if  we  did  support  Prop.  13,  that  we  could  jump  into  this 
thing  and  jump  right  back  out  again.  In  other  words,  we  could  hold  rates 
and  be  a  hero.  Just  pure  politics:  How  could  we  avoid  this  issue? 

I  think  I  mentioned  that  we  had  one  big  meeting  of  the  “Dirty 
Seven.”  It  was  Bob  Monagan,  and  it  was  Bob  Beverly,  and  Frank 
Murphy,  and  some  of  the  old  legislator  friends  that  I  had  who  had  been  my 
pals  in  trying  to  make  this  decision,  and  Bob  Beverly  was  the  only  one 
who  just  came  down  to  what  Bob  was  famous  for,  just  pure  politics.  He 
said,  “It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  what  is  right,  wrong,  or  indifferent, 
or  what  people  think.  What  is  going  to  happen  is  this  thing  will  pass  so 
big,  and  if  you’re  not  on  it  you’re  going  to  be  dead.”  Yet,  I  turned  around, 
along  with  every  other  candidate  —  there  was  no  other  candidate  that  came 
out  for  it  —  and  came  out  opposed  to  it. 

What  was  devastating  for  me,  perhaps  more  than  others,  and  why  it 
hurt  me  perhaps  more,  was  that  my  mainstay  was  agriculture.  Who  was 
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getting  burned  more  by  higher  assessed  valuations  on  property  than  the 
people  who  owned  most  of  the  property,  which  were  agricultural  people? 
Now,  it  doesn’t  always  apply  to  them  because  it  was  homeowner  directed. 
But  they  felt  more  betrayed  than  perhaps  others  may  have. 

If  I  had  gone  back  and  taken  a  leadership  role,  God  only  knows  what 
would  have  happened,  but  certainly  by  the  time  I  made  a  decision  in 
March,  if  I  had  come  out  in  favor  of  it  I  might  have  beaten  Pete  Wilson 
worse  and  might  have  caught  [Ed]  Davis  for  second.  But  I’m  sure  it 
wouldn’t  have  made  a  difference  in  the  campaign;  it  was  too  far  gone. 

I  cannot  remember  an  issue  that  so  turned  so  dramatically  and  so 
overwhelmingly,  and  I’m  sure  there  are  lots  of  them  that  have  occurred, 
but  where  the  people  just  automatically,  someplace  in  that  timeframe 
you’re  talking  about,  where  it  went  from  27  to  54,  where  absolutely, 
literally,  everybody  said  this  is  it.  I  mean,  this  is  absolutely  something 
that’s  going  to  have  to  pass,  where  people  are  going  to  stand  up  and  rebel, 
and  Prop.  1 3  was  the  rebellion. 

SENEY :  Well,  there  was  the  sea  change,  wasn’t  there,  in  attitude?  I  mean,  the 

Watson  initiative  had  been  on  the  ballot,  I  think,  in  what?  Seventy-two? 

MADDY :  Oh,  for  years.  The  whole  notion  of  freezing  tax  rates  had  been  around 

from  the  time  that  we  began  an  inflationary  spiral  in  California;  as  soon  as 
inflation  hit  and  homes  were  going  up  in  terms  of  assessed  valuation. 

You  know,  for  a  while  clerks  and  various  counties  would  only 
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periodically  assess.  Oftentimes  you  wouldn’t  get  a  new  assessment  on 
your  home  in  L.A.  for  six  or  seven  years.  But  then  assessors  began  to 
learn  too  that  the  more  often  they  assessed,  particularly  in  inflationary 
times,  the  more  money  they  got.  You  know,  they  could  go  back  and  say, 
“We  didn’t  raise  your  tax  rates.  It’s  the  same  old  58  cents.  But  it  just 
happens  that  your  house  has  gone  up  2,000  times.”  And  for  the  poor 
people,  not  necessarily  poor  but  the  middle  class,  that  $1 1,000  house  that 
they  bought,  and  now  they’re  65  years  old,  even  though  it’s  worth  forty  to 
sell  that  house  and  make  the  profit,  you  couldn’t  pay  the  taxes  on  the 
capital  gain,  you  couldn’t  go  out  and  find  a  comparable  house  in  another 
neighborhood  that  you  liked,  and  so  they  really  felt  that  they  had  been 
squeezed  completely  out  of  homeowner  ship  and  had  been  really  deprived 
by  government  from  realizing  what  they’d  always  wanted,  which  was  the 
ownership  of  a  home.  Gosh,  I’ve  got  it  paid  for,  yet  I  still  have  to  move 
out. 

That  was  an  amazing  issue. 

It  hit  people  very  clearly,  the  homeowners,  where  they  can  relate  to  it,  and 
I  recall  the  landlords  saying  to  renters,  “Oh,  we’ll  lower  our  rents.”  I’m 
not  sure  that  ever  happened. 

I  think  it  swept  everybody.  I  think  this  thing  became  more  of  a  rebellion 
against  government. 

Yes. 
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MADDY: 
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I  think  it  was  far  more  than  who  you  were  or  what  your  individual 
situation  was.  This  was  just  absolute  rebellion  against  government.  And, 
in  part,  it  was  amazing  Jerry  Brown  survived  it  because  he  was  the  man  in 
office  at  the  time.  He  should  have  gone  down  with  it.  I  mean,  absolutely 
should  have  gone  down.  Of  course,  he  wiggled  out  of  it  so  quick.  Evelle 
Younger  went  to  Hawaii  for  a  week’s  vacation  after  the  campaign  and 
came  back  and  Jerry  Brown  was  Prop.  13’s  biggest  friend. 

Jerry-Jarvis,  they  called  him. 

Jerry-Jarvis,  right. 

What  we  tried  with  Prop.  8,  or  whatever  that  backup  thing  was,  was 
a  reasonable  idea  to  freeze  rates.  We  had  some  alternative  ideas  which 
were  just  as  good. 

Well,  one  of  them  I  recall  was  to  let  the  taxes  accumulate  without  making 
them  come  due  until  the  house  was  sold,  and  then  you’d  realize  the  taxes 
out  of  the  profits  on  the  house. 

There  were  several  ideas  that  were  floating  around.  But  by  the  time  the 
Legislature  got  its  grips  on  the  issue,  again,  it  was  over. 

The  whole  political  leadership  and  commercial  leadership,  big  business, 
was  against  it. 

Because  it  didn’t  work. 

Right. 

In  reality  it  worked  the  first  couple  of  years  because  of  the  surplus,  and  it 
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worked  after  that  just  because  everything  worked.  You  know,  it’s  just  a 
matter  of  where  you  get  the  money.  There’s  no  secret  to  it.  Ifyoudoit 
with  property  taxes  or  someplace  else,  there’s  no  magic  to  it.  So  what  we 
gave  up  philosophically  was  where  should  money  [come  from]  —  and  this 
issue’s  been  on,  even  though  I’ve  tried  it,  lots  of  other  people  have  tried  it; 
I  haven’t  worked  hard  at  it  but  there’s  the  basic  reform  question  that 
nobody  wants  to  tackle  —  is  where  should  each  level  of  government 
receive  its  revenue  and  in  what  manner?  In  other  words,  should  there  be  a 
tax  base  for  cities  and  a  tax  base  for  counties  and  a  tax  base  for  the  state? 
For  instance,  who  should  finance  schools?  Should  it  be  from  the  local 
school  districts  or  should  it  be  statewide? 

Those  issues  are  issues  that  no  one  wants  to  really  tackle  because  it’s 
easier  to  do  it  by  slight  of  hand.  It’s  much  easier  to  tax  statewide  and  not 
take  the  blame  for  it  if  you’re  a  city  councilman  —  you  know,  it’s 
somebody  else’s  fault. 

In  the  last  several  years,  when  we  had  all  the  deficit,  cities  and 
counties  would  come  up  to  me  and  the  first  question  I  would  ask  a  city 
councilman  was,  “Have  you  imposed  the  utility  tax  yet  in  your  city?” 

“Hell  no.  Do  you  want  me  to  get  kicked  out  of  office?” 

I  said,  “Why  do  you  want  me  to  do  it?” 

One  guy  from  Fallbrook  or  someplace  said,  “Do  you  think  I’m 
stupid?  Hell,  I’m  not  going  to  put  on  a  utility  tax.  They’ll  throw  me  out 
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of  office  tomorrow.” 

I  said,  “But  you’re  up  here  telling  me  on  a  statewide  basis  put  on  a 
utility  tax  for  everybody.  That  way  it’s  my  fault.” 

So  nobody  wanted  a  tax,  but  logic  —  or  at  least,  let  me  say,  no  one 
knows  for  sure  —  the  whole  notion  that  schools  ought  to  be  financed 
locally  so  you  could  have  some  local  control.  Then  there  should  be  ways 
in  order  to  have  the  bulk  of  the  say,  because  there’s  no  doubt  that  where 
the  revenue  flows  the  power  flows.  And  so  if  a  school  board  has  no  power 
to  collect  revenues,  or  has  no  power  to  spend  revenues,  or  has  no  power  to 
control  what’s  going  on  at  the  schools,  then  you  wonder  what  their 
function  is.  I  mean,  their  function  is  mostly  advisory.  It  depends  upon  the 
dollars  that  are  coming  in  and  how  you  spend  the  dollars.  And  everybody 
would  like  to  figure  out  a  way  so  that  the  state  collects  all  the  money  and 
then  allocates  it.  But  they  don’t  like  that  because  when  the  state  does  that 
we  ask  for  control.  You  know,  if  you’re  going  to  spend  money  on  parks, 
then  we  at  the  Legislature  decide  what  parks,  not  you.  Then  government 
gets  fuzzy  after  that. 

SENEY :  During  this  period  you  were  thinking  about  taking  a  leadership  role,  or  it 

was  being  suggested  to  you.  Did  you  meet  with  Jarvis  or  Gann? 

MADDY :  Sal  did.  I  have  a  memory  of  meeting  with  at  least  Jarvis  once,  going  way 

back.  I  wish  I  could  remember  more  of  the  details.  I’ll  have  to  ask  him 


about  it. 
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It  is  my  recollection,  based  on  what  he  told  me,  that  early  on  we 
could  have  been  the  leader  of  the  Prop.  13.  Let  me  say,  if  I  had  been  John 
Briggs,  who  felt  as  strongly  about  taxes  as  John  felt  about  homosexuality, 
I  probably  could  have  been  up  there.  And  who  knows  what  would  have 
happened  with  Prop.  13?  because  it  was  a  good  farmers’  issue.  I  mean,  it 
was  an  issue  that  would  have  captured  everybody’s  imagination. 

But  intellectually,  let  me  say,  number  one,  you  have  to  start  out  by 
saying  nobody  thought  that  Watson,  Jarvis,  and  Gann  had  enough  brains 
to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  I  mean,  they  were  not  what  you  call 
heavyweights.  Nobody  had  any  respect  for  them  in  the  Republican  Party 
or  anywhere  else.  They  were  just  old  curmudgeons  who  ran  around 
putting  things  on  the  ballot.  I  mean,  that  was  Watson’s  whole  deal  down 
there  in  L.A.  So  no  one  had  any  respect.  They  carried  nothing  with  them. 

So  there  was  a  part  of  me,  I’m  sure,  thinking  back  —  not 
remembering  exactly  —  but  I  probably  wouldn’t  have  wanted  to  be  a  part 
of  it  anyway.  It  wasn’t  what  Maddy  stood  for. 

You  weren’t  going  to  associate  your  name  with  them. 

Hell  no.  That  was  not  going  to  be  the  situation.  They  were  just  guys  who 
ran  around— 

Kind  of  buffoons. 

Buffoons,  and  actually  gained  more  fame  than  people  ever  thought  was 
possible.  Paul  Gann,  what  the  hell,  he  ran  a  couple  of  times  for  the  United 
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States  Senate. 

So  there  was  that,  and  no  matter  how  much  I  attempted  to  figure  it 
out,  even  though  Bob  Beverly  was  right— 

Do  you  usually  listen  to  Beverly? 

Bob  is  extremely  cunning  and  very,  very  bright  on  the  issues.  Talking 
about  zeroing  right  in  on  what’s  going  on  from  a  populous  point  of  view. 
Bob  Beverly  is  as  sharp  as  anybody  I’ve  ever  been  around.  Politically  on 
campaigns  and  so  on. 

And  among  my  group  of  advisors,  everybody  was  trying  to  figure 
out  the  real  smart  things  to  do,  but  we  were  hustling:  How  do  you  pull 
yourself  from  the  obscure  Assemblyman  out  of  Fresno  with  a  zero  name 
ID?  How  do  you  get  rolling?  But  by  that  time,  my  name  ID  had  picked 
up  because  of  a  clever  campaign.  And  that  was  what  Bailey  Deardorf  was 
saying:  Now  we  have  to  get  you  an  issue.  Now  we  have  to  get  you 
something  that  works  that  pulls  you  aside. 

What  happened  was  that,  for  the  same  reason  that  Prop.  13  so 
dominated,  it  eliminated  the  rest  of  the  campaigns  for  everybody.  There 
was  no  longer  any  campaigns.  What  happened  after  that,  things  just 
stayed  the  same.  Brown  won  and  Evelle  Younger  just  went. . .  [gestures]. 
You  move  up  a  little  bit  in  April.  April  3rd,  you  were  18  percent;  May 
8th,  19  percent;  and  May  31st,  21  percent. 

Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  April  3rd,  12  percent;  May  8th,  12 
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percent;  and  then  6  percent,  May  3 1  st. 

And  that  was  the  animosity  that  developed,  I  think,  between  campaigns. 
Either  they  felt  I  shouldn’t  have  gotten  in  at  that  stage,  but  it  was  clear  that 
I  was  taking  away  from  him  directly. 

Ed  Davis  was  being  handled  by  Bill  Richardson  and  had  dominance 
over  the  far  hard  right  wing.  I  was  a  little  fly  in  the  ointment  because  of 
my  support  for  Reagan  in  ’76,  and  a  cadre  of  people  who  were  in  the 
various  conservative  groups  who  knew  that  I  played  the  Reagan  card, 
when  I  let  them  know  I  was  part  of  the  Reagan  delegation,  that  got  me 
some  votes. 

Briggs  was  off  the  wall.  Evelle  Younger  was  just  a  leader.  It  was 
very  hard  to  break  away  from  Briggs.  What  you  had  left  was  really 
Wilson  and  Maddy  out  there,  the  two  younger  guys.  Wilson,  with  more  of 
a  reputation;  he’d  done  more  things.  And  me,  obscure.  I  was  out  there 
with  little  or  nothing  going  for  me.  But  this  phenomenal  new  campaign, 
starting  early  with  TV,  fairly  attractive  ads,  and  the  cry  out  there  that  the 
sleeping  giant,  agriculture,  was  ready  to  come  forward  because  Jerry 
Brown  and  Cesar  Chavez  were  a  threat.  Jerry  Brown  was  so  anti-growth 
that  I  came  out  with  this  very  strong  pro-agriculture,  pro-growth  —  let’s 
build  highways,  let’s  do  this,  let’s  do  that  —  to  offset  myself. 

We  pulled  a  good  campaign.  We  pulled  a  campaign  that  spoke  to 
issues  that  had  to  offset  us  from  Jerry  because  Evelle  just  was  going  to  be 
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[Interruption] 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


an  alternative.  He  didn’t  offer  anything  other  than  the  fact  he  was  a 
Republican. 

Up  in  Humboldt  County  you  went  out  of  your  way  —  I  don’t  know  if  you 
went  out  of  your  way,  but  you  criticized  Adriana  Gianturco,  who  was 
highway  director  for  Brown,  who  was,  I  think  —  you’re  kind  of  smiling 
now. 

I  was  thinking  everybody  always  criticized  poor  Adriana.  She  was 
building  these  two-lane  highways.  Going  back  to  the  old  three-lane 
highways  where  you  both  passed  in  the  center,  they  were  killing  people 
and  so  on. 

Jerry  came  up  with  some  really  —  you  think  about  his  first  four  years 
and  the  phenomenal  things  he  proposed  in  terms  of  restricting  growth. 

You  know,  Ron  Robie,  who’s  now  a  judge  here  in  Sacramento,  but  Ron 
Robie  was  his  Water  Resources  director,  and  Ron  Robie  —  I’d  used  that  in 
agriculture  frequently  —  he  wrote  a  Law  Review  article  in  which  the  thrust 
of  it  was  that  all  water  below  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be 
owned  by  the  state. 

You  were  talking  about  Ron  Robie. 

You  take  a  Water  Resources  director  and  go  out  and  say,  “Here’s  a  man 
that  wants  to  take  all  of  your  water,  the  water  below  your  ground,”  and  say 
that  belongs  to  the  state  —  not  that  he  was  advocating  that,  but  you  could 
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certainly  tie  him  to  it. 

Adriana  Gianturco  cutting  back  on  freeways.  Here  everybody  was 
worried  about— 

Let  me  say,  as  you  know,  under  California  water  law  you’re  free  to  drill 
for  water  that’s  under  your  property  and  take  as  much  as  you  like.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  notify  the  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board. 

Go  tell  a  farmer  that  the  water  down  below  his  ground  is  not  his. 

And  his  whole  proposal,  the  concept  that  we  will  live  in  areas  within 
the  state  that  are  totally  self-supporting,  I  mean,  he  had  some  phenomenal 
no-growth,  pro-environmental  [views].  He  came  out  with  some  very  wild 
proposals.  And  Adriana,  who  was  told  to  cut  back  on  freeways  and  cut 
back  on  transportation,  that  wasn’t  where  people  were.  People  were  trying 
to  figure  out  how  the  devil  they  could  go  from  one  place  to  another.  When 
you  build  a  stretch  of  highway  —  I  used  to  think  from  Modesto  you’d  cut 
across  over  the  Altamont 

[Pass]  —  instead  of  having  a  six-lane  highway  you  end  up  with  a  three  lane 
in  which  you  have  to  pass  in  the  center  when  the  time  came  —  those  were 
the  old  days  where  you  took  your  life  in  your  hands  every  time  you  pulled 
out  in  that  third  lane. 

He  was  gutsy.  When  you  think  back  now,  of  course,  many  of  the 
ideas  that  he  proposed  were  way,  way,  way  ahead  of  their  time,  if  he  had 
had  any  commonsense  and  ability  to  try  to  move  people  in  that  direction. 
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So  he  was  a  good  target  but  nobody  really  kind  of  zeroed  in  on  him. 
Everybody  just  kind  of  said  “what  a  goofball.”  I  think  what  we  did  was 
we  zeroed  in  on  some  of  those  areas  and  could  be  very  critical  of,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  had  to  be  aware  that  the  environmental  movement  and 
the  cleanup  and  all  those  things  were  also  on  people’s  mind.  I  mean, 
people  wanted  it  to  be  perfect. 

If  you  represented  farmers  —  I  never  played  around.  I  just  always 
said  it’s  very  difficult  to  represent  the  farming  community  in  this  state  and 
to  be  an  environmentalist  to  the  extent  that  you  would  like  me  to  be  an 
environmentalist.  You  just  can’t  do  it  because  you  don’t  want  dust.  I 
mean,  if  you  had  your  preference,  you  wouldn’t  have  any  agriculture. 

“Well,  we  would,  but  it  would  be  organic.” 

Greenhouse  or  something. 

Yes,  they  all  lived  in  Marin  County  anyway.  We  used  to  joke  about  that. 
The  environmentalists,  do  you  mean,  or  the  farmers? 

No.  I’d  joke  with  the  environmentalists.  I  said,  “None  of  you  ever  get 
close  enough  to  breath  it.”  You  could  be  facetious  about  the 
environmental!  sts . 

We  zeroed  in  on  —  I  mean,  I  was  for  nuclear  [power].  There  were 
things  we  were  saying  we  had  to  do  to  keep  ourselves  going  in  this  state. 
And  of  course,  Adriana  became  such  a  sounding  board  because  a  lot  of 
Democrats  jumped  on  her.  They  beat  her  up  more  than  we  did.  That  was 
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always  an  easy  target. 

On  the  nuclear  power  thing,  did  the  utilities  —  PG&E  [Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company]  or  any  of  them  —  become  interested  in  you? 

Not  very  much.  I  was  probably  more  pro  plus  energy  and  nuclear  than 
most  of  them;  but  no,  there  was  no  real  movement.  I  was  such  a  long  shot 
that  you  didn’t  have  too  many  people  out  front  for  me  except  the  naturals, 
which  were  agriculture  and  the  truckers.  Of  course,  I  got  some  state 
employees,  the  cops  and  so  on,  because  they  were  unhappy  with  Jerry. 

For  the  same  reason  he  had  twelve  billion  in  surplus,  he  was  not  a 
spendthrift.  He  was  careful  with  his  money.  They  were  not  necessarily 
happy  with  him.  I’ve  been  always  basically  good  with  law  enforcement  in 
terms  of  allowing  them  to  have  decent  salaries.  Not  necessarily  some 
other  things  they  wanted  but  decent  salaries. 

One  of  the  things  we’ve  said,  and  it’s  clearly  important,  about  the 
campaign  is  the  media  part  of  it.  There’s  an  article  here  early  on.  It  says, 
“Maddy’s  Campaign  Media  Snag.”  Apparently,  KNBC  in  L.A.  and  KGO 
in  San  Francisco  wouldn’t  sell  you  spots  as  early  as  you  wanted  them. 
Thirty  stations  did,  and  these  were  five-minute  spots  that  you  wanted. 

We  were  doing  these  bios:  get  to  know  Maddy. 

Did  that  give  you  any  real  trouble?  Does  that  ring  a  bell  at  all? 

It  rings  a  bell,  but  it  was  very  minor.  Pretty  soon  they  began  to  do  it.  We 
bought  all  we  could  buy  before  it  was  over.  The  whole  thing  with  these 
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little  spots  was  that  twist  of  trying  to  give  a  little  story,  and  many  people 
have  used  it  since  that  time  but  not  many  people  had  used  it  before.  And  it 
was  a  spin-off  of  what  Bailey  Deardorf  had  done  with  Gerry  Ford  and 
some  other  things  that  were  real  good  ads.  Mine  weren’t  great  but  they 
were  not  bad  either.  How  do  you  introduce  somebody  quickly  and  try  to 
get  an  appeal  across?  I  had  a  wife  and  kids.  What  we  were  trying  to  do 
was  distinguish  between  what  people  are  really  like  and  what  Jerry  Brown 
was  like.  Not  unfair  but  easy  to  do. 

Well,  of  course,  Jerry  Brown  refused  to  live  in  the  new  mansion. 

Oh,  he  did  all  kinds  of  things. 

And  slept  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  —  or  so  it  was  said.  I  mean,  everyone 
believed  it  was  true. 

I  think  he  did.  He  was  different.  He’s  still  different. 

He’s  mayor  of  Oakland  now,  as  we  speak. 

I  see  him  periodically  —  have  seen  him.  Gave  him  a  hundred  dollars  to  his 
campaign  about  two  months  ago. 

For  mayor  of  Oakland? 

Sure.  Oh,  he’s  a  character.  He  deserves  to  be  in  government. 

Well,  he’s  very  creative  in  a  way. 

He’s  creative,  a  thinker. 

If  we  talk  about  him  for  a  moment,  you  said  he  threw  out  these  ideas  but 
then  he  never  tried  to  mobilize  behind  them.  I  don’t  know  if  he  thought 
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they’d  float  on  their  own  or— 

The  general  rumor  was,  and  people  who  worked  for  him  [said],  he  didn’t 
have  any  interest  in  going  from  idea  to  implementation  to  see  it  work.  He 
was  more  idea:  Who  do  you  put  on  a  horseracing  board?  Three  people 
who  hate  horses. 

Is  that  what  he  did? 

That  was  sort  of  the  mentality.  Who  do  you  put  on  the  energy. .  .Three 
absolutely  environmentalists  who  are  opposed  to  all. . .  And  his  idea  was  it 
was  confrontational  politics  that  brought  about  solutions.  Now,  he’s  not 
wrong  about  that  in  many  ways.  I  think  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  to 
take  a  strong  dissident  that’s  intelligent  and  put  him  onto  a  board  or 
commission  in  which  they  want  to  oppose  everything  does  spark  the  best 
out  of  everybody.  Now,  you  can  ruin  everything  because  you  can  get 
people  on  there  that  refuse  to  cooperate  and  so  on.  But  by  and  large,  he 
did  it  almost  as  a  fancy:  This  is  something  we  ought  to  do. 

He  did  so  many  things  that  were  different,  but  I  don’t  think  he  ever 
cared  once  he  did  it.  Once  he  started  it  then  that  was  it:  Let’s  go  on  to 
something  else.  And  that’s  probably  unfair  because  he  did  care,  I’m  sure 
of  it.  But  he  had  ideas.  He  still  has  ideas. 

You  know,  one  of  the  things  that  you  said  in  a  recent,  not  long  ago,  article 
in  the  California  Journal  is  that  the  third  paragraph  in  every  biography  of 
you  is  the  marijuana  question.  Of  course,  I  have  to  ask  you  about  that  too. 
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This  apparently  was  with  an  interview  with  KIIS  Radio  in  L.A. 

How  did  that  come  up,  the  question? 

MADDY :  The  campaign  was  over  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  That  was  too  far 

down  the  line.  The  marijuana  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  winning  or 
losing,  in  my  opinion. 

It  was  the  week  in  which  Dick  Birkholz,  who  was  sort  of  the  dean  of 
the  Capitol  Press  Corps,  had  decided  to  trail  me  or  be  with  me  for  a  week 
as  I  campaigned.  In  those  days  they  did  that  occasionally.  Now,  the 
reality  was  that  not  every  campaign  would  let  him  do  that.  My  theory  was 
that  everybody  was  walking  and  traveling  with  me  and  writing  a  day-to- 
day  expose  of  me,  but  Evelle  Younger  sat  home  and  just  waited  for  them 
to  call  him  and  say,  “Maddy  said  this,”  and  he  would  reply.  There  was  a 
tremendous  degree  of  unfairness  the  way  the  press  covers  you,  but  when 
you’re  the  young  guy  and  you  have  nothing  to  do,  you  carry  it. 

During  that  week  there  had  been  an  accusation  coming  out  of  the 
Wilson  campaign  from  Stu  Spencer.  Bruce  Nestande  was  one  of  my  close 
friends  and  Assemblyman.  And  my  accountant— 

SENEY :  Let  me  turn  this  over,  Senator. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

MADDY :  But  the  charge  was  that  Bruce  Nestande  and  my  accountant  had  contacted 

somebody  in  the  Wilson  campaign  and  essentially  (quote)  “bribed”  one  of 
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them  to  get  out  of  the  race  for  something  and  I  was  going  to  turn  over 
some  money  to  them,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

Promising  them  support  in  the  ’80  Senate  race  against  Cranston,  I  think. 
Or  whatever  it  was.  Some  quid  pro  quo.  Which  was  absolutely  untrue,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned.  But  old  Dick  Birkholz  was  the  kind  of  guy  who 
just  never  let  up.  He  was  with  me  every  single  day.  Campaign  was  going 
bad,  I  was  traveling,  and  it  was  not  easy.  I  only  say  that  as  sort  of  a 
backlog  of  how  you  get  to  a  point  where  you  really  have  to  have  strength 
when  you’re  doing  these  campaigns,  and  you  really  have  to  have  support. 

I  had  plenty  of  support  —  my  son  was  traveling  with  me  —  but  somebody 
like  myself  who  was  a  competitor,  I  was  mad  as  hell  over  the  accusations 
because  the  one  thing  I  had  done  through  the  entire  campaign  was  I  had 
not  uttered  a  word  about  one  single  Republican.  I  mean,  I  had  played  the 
Eleventh  Commandment  not  because  I  was  morally  superior;  it  was 
strictly  because  my  feeling  was  that  was  what  I  had  to  do.  I  just 
campaigned  on  Maddy  and  not  anybody  else. 

The  Eleventh  Commandment  you  refer  to  is  Mr.  Reagan’s—? 

Mr.  Reagan’s  “Don’t  speak  ill  of  another  Republican.” 

And  Birkholz  was  always  after  me  to  go  after  Evelle  Younger  on 
pensions.  That  was  the  big  issue.  Birkholz  loved  it,  the  fact  that  Evelle 
Younger  had  ten  pensions,  or  whatever  it  was. 

I  said,  “So  what?  Everybody  knows  it.” 
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Well,  he’d  been  a  judge  and  a  DA  and  was  drawing  pensions  from  those. 
That  was  supposed  to  be  an  Achilles  heel  for  Younger. 

Anyway,  I  got  along  well  with  Birkholz  but  he  was  the  kind  of  guy 
that  no  matter  where  you  were,  at  that  moment  you’d  look  at  him  and  he’d 
ask  the  same  goddamn  question:  “Let’s  go  back  and  talk  about  Bruce 
Nestande.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything.” 

“Are  you  looking  for  it?  Are  you  trying  to  give  me  the 
information?” 

“Yes.” 

Constant.  And  I  forget  what  it  was— 

He  was  asking  you,  what,  about  Nestande?  Whether  he  had  smoked 
marijuana? 

No,  no,  no.  About  the  bribe. 

Oh,  about  the  bribe,  I’m  sorry. 

This  week  that  this  marijuana  thing  came  up  was  in  the  context  of  this 
charge  by  the  Wilson  campaign  that  we  were  trying  to  bribe  them  out  of 
the  race.  Birkholz  asked  me  about  this  constantly,  and  I  was  just  wearing 
out. 

My  point  is  that  he  just  kept  hammering  me  on  it.  And  this  is  my 
recollection  of  it  now,  it  probably  was  not  nearly  that  extreme.  But  he 
kept  asking  me  about  that  bribe  issue,  bribe  issue,  bribe  issue.  And  we’re 
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down  towards  the  end  of  the  week  in  which  I  had,  I  think,  one  more 
interview  which  was  at  this  little  rock  and  roll  station.  I  was  tired  and  I 
was  tired  of  going  to  these  dumpy  little  things  that  I  felt  my  campaign  staff 
just  couldn’t  figure  out  anything  else  to  do  so  send  him  there.  You  know, 
you  start  to  get  that  notion  too.  You  start  to  wonder  what  I’m  doing  here 
and  why  I’m  doing  it. 

Whoever  the  young  kid  was  he  gets  into  the  questions  and  he  begins 
to  ask  a  few  questions.  By  this  time  I’ll  answer  almost  anything,  but  he 
says  something  about  chairman  of  Criminal  Justice.  He  said,  “Well,  you 
change  a  lot.”  He  said,  “You  used  to  be  for  legalized  marijuana  and  now 
you’re  against  it.” 

I  said,  “Wait  a  minute.  What  are  you  talking  about?  I  was  never  for 
legalizing  marijuana.”  I  said,  “Since  I  became  chairman  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Committee  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  have  it  a  felony  for  the 
possession  of  marijuana.  I’ve  always  been  for  a  wobbler.”  In  other 
words,  that  you  could  have  a-- 

SENEY :  Decriminalization?  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  a  wobbler? 

MADDY :  A  wobbler  is  really  having  a  penalty  for  a  felony  or  a  penalty  for  a 

misdemeanor.  But  decriminalization  is  correct.  I  was  prepared  to  support 
and  did  support  decriminalization,  and  I  said,  “I’ve  been  there  and  I  didn’t 
modify  my  view.” 

The  point  he  was  trying  to  make  was  I’ve  gotten  more  conservative 
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as  chairman  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee  where  I  was  much  more 
liberal.  And  he  made  some  crack  about  how  “You  old  guys  pass  judgment 
on  it.”  This  was  just  kind  of  a  wisecracking. 

And  I  said  something  about  “What  do  you  think,  I  grew  up  in  a 
vacuum?”  I  said,  “I  went  to  Inglewood  High  School,  friend.”  Inglewood 
High  School,  in  those  days,  was  a  much  different  high  school  than  what  it 
was  when  I  went  there,  but  it  was  an  area  that  was  certainly  not  known  for 
—  it  wasn’t  Beverly  Hills. 

He  said,  “Well,  did  you  ever  try  it?” 

I  said,  “Sure,  I  tried  it.”  I  said,  “It  did  nothing  for  me.”  And  that 
was  the  end  of  the  interview. 

We  go  out  and  Birkholz  has  his  tape  recorder,  and  he  says,  “Well, 
statesman,  you  made  a  statement  in  there  that  I  have  to  follow  up  on.  So 
when  did  you  try  marijuana?” 

Well,  then  I  started  waffling  around  as  to  when  I  had  tried  marijuana. 
Probably  ten  column  inches  down  his  story  appeared  that  next  day  in  the 
L.A.  Times.  Now,  I  left  L.A.;  we  get  in  the  car  and  we  take  off.  I  think  I 
go  to  San  Jose,  and  the  Republican  Women  are  up  there,  and  I  have  to  get 
back  because  I’m  going  to  give  my  crime  platform  in  Sacramento  the  next 
morning.  By  this  time  I’m  hot  as  far  as  the  candidates,  but  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  race  is  over,  but  the  women  like  me  and  I’m  doing  well. 

I  think  I’m  second  on  the  roster  in  the  morning,  and  I  say  a  few  things  and 
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the  women  all  clap  and  I  leave. 

Ed  Davis  gets  up  and  he  said  something  to  the  effect,  “Well,  it’s  now 
come  out.  Maddy’s  finally  admitted,  and  we  understand  this  fuzzy 
thinking  liberal  Republican.  He  said  he’s  a  pot  smoker.” 

That’s  front  page  of  the  Herald  Examiner.  Frontpage:  “Maddy 
Smokes  Pot.”  That’s  the  big  story. 

Now,  this  is  May  18th,  at  least  in  the  Modesto  Bee.  So  it  is  quite  late  in 
the  campaign. 

Very  late. 

I  don’t  know  if  you  know  who  Dennis  O’Patmy  is.  He’s  a  reporter 
out  of  the  Chron  who  wore  bandannas.  If  you  were  going  to  pick  a 
reporter  who  might  have  indulged  in  marijuana  someplace  along  the  line, 
you  might  pick  Dennis  O’Patmy.  All  these  guys  are  sitting  there  smiling 
and  joking. 

And  I  will  say  that  I  attended  certainly  most  every  party  that  was 
around.  In  those  days  the  Jerry  Brown  group  parties  —  I  mean,  you  could 
cut  the  marijuana  smoke  with  a  knife  it  was  so  thick.  Every  party  that 
anybody  in  his  group  ever  attended,  marijuana  was  frequently  being  used. 

I  personally  did  not.  I  had  smoked  it,  as  others  had,  but  I  was  not  a 
frequenter.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  smoked  it  up  here  in  Sacramento. 

You  said  you’d  smoked  in  Jamaica. 

I  smoked  in  Jamaica. 
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SENEY :  And  then  in  the  Army,  I  think. 

MADDY :  In  the  Air  Force  actually,  when  I  was  in  the  Air  Force,  when  I  was  back  in 

Texas. 

Those  are  the  two  things  I  used.  I  used  out  of  the  country,  which 
was  kind  of  a  faux  pas  because  then  that  opened  up  Jamaica.  That  was 
really  stupid  because  that  opened  up  the  whole  thing  about  Jamaica,  which 
never  got  written  about,  all  of  our  trips  to  Jamaica. 

From  a  personal  point  of  view,  and  the  actual  truth  was  I  never  liked 
it  because  I  couldn’t  inhale  it.  It  bothered  me.  It  bothered  my  throat.  I 
wasn’t  a  smoker  anyway  so  it  didn’t  do  anything  for  me.  And  the  reality 
was  a  bourbon  and  soda  was  as  good  for  me  as  I  needed. 

But  it  hit  with  such  a  flourish.  I  mean,  it  hit  at  a  devastating  time 
because  we  were  almost  dead  anyway,  and  it  just  really  kind  of  took  the 
wind  out  of  me. 

I  always  tell  the  story  about  my  son,  who  was  17  or  18,  whatever  it 
was,  and  he  said,  “C’mon,  Dad,  we’ll  just  get  back  out  there  and  keep  on 
pushing.”  As  we  were  walking  down  the  stairs  to  go  get  in  the  car  to  go 
do  something  else,  some  young  kid  staffer  was  running  up  the  stairs, 

“Hey,  Maddy”  —  and  he  puts  his  fist  up  —  “Go  get  ‘em,  baby.” 

So,  I  mean,  I  had  all  this  kind  of  rallying  support  that,  in  retrospect, 
when  you  think  about  it,  sort  of  made  me  a  folk  hero  to  a  lot  of  them. 

I  think  it’s  only  significant  when  you  think  about  it  in  my  campaign 
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as  to  how  you  can  be  worn  down.  I  used  to  say  to  my  campaign  guys, 
“You  let  me  wear  down,  you  let  me  get  in  a  spot  where  I’m  unprotected  in 
a  sense.”  I  had  my  son  with  me  but  not  a  staffer.  Get  caught  into  a  lot  of 
questions.  I’m  with  Dick  Birkholz.  He’s  nobody’s  fool,  but  he’s  going  to 
be  honest:  He’s  going  to  write  them  if  I  say  them. 

I  think  more  as  to  what  you  can  do  in  a  campaign,  in  terms  of  just 
getting  to  the  point  where  you  can’t  afford  to  make  a  slip  now,  guys  were 
making  slips.  There  are  people  now  who  are  making  slips  two  years  away 
from  the  campaign.  But  the  closer  it  gets  and  the  more  tired  you  get,  it’s  a 
factor  that  you  have  to  really  watch.  And  you  either  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  if  that’s  an  issue  that,  in  my  view,  I  think  you  need  to  get  it  out  early 
enough  and  over  with  and  take  the  licks  and/or  make  up  your  mind  you’re 
not  going  to  tell,  you’re  not  going  to  say  anything.  I  think  George  W.  is 
perfectly  within  his  rights  to  say  “I’ve  said  all  I’m  going  to  say.  The  only 
thing  that’s  relevant  is  the  last  25  years  and  that’s  it.  Go  search  whatever 
you  want  to.”  But  you  have  to  stay  with  it.  You  cannot  go  back,  you 
cannot  give  up. 

You  know,  Bill  Clinton’s  done  everything  known  to  man,  or 
somebody  else  has.  And  the  Gores,  here’s  little  Tipper  [Gore],  for  God’s 
sake.  She’s  Miss  Sweets  and  she  admitted  to  pot  months  and  months  and 
months  ago. 

But  it  was  one  of  those  little  ironies  in  my  campaign,  and  as  a  result. 
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not  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  winning  or  losing,  but  as  I  say,  it’s 
about  the  third  paragraph  because  all  the  people  remember  it,  and  it  hit  the 
papers  in  such  a  flourish. 

Do  you  mean  if,  say,  Sal  Russo  had  been  there  at  this  point,  the  guy  asked 
you  that,  he  would  have  said  it’s  time  to  go  or  we  would  have  interrupted? 
You  would  like  to  think  that  that  probably  would  happen.  You’d  like  to 
think  that  that  would  not  be  something  that’s  relevant.  You  can’t  be  sure, 
because  I  used  to  get  pretty  feisty.  I  can  remember  exactly  my  reaction: 
What  do  you  think  you’re  doing  telling  me  that  I  don’t  know  what  I’m 
talking  about,  that  sort  of  thing,  as  if  I  did  or  did  not.  Whether  or  not  I 
smoked  pot  or  not  had  no  relevance  as  to  whether  I  was  a  good  chairman 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee  or  not. 

And  it  came  at  a  time  when  —  I  mean,  marijuana  smoking  was  very 
commonplace  in  1978. 

Of  course,  Jerry  Brown  kind  of  ducked  it.  What  did  he  say?  “I  always  try 
to  obey  the  law.”  That  was  his  answer,  or  something  like.  Some  goofy 
answer. 

Then  some  colleagues  started  jumping  on  the  bandwagon  to  give  me 
support:  that  “everybody  does  it”  sort  of  thing. 

Who  did  that? 

Priolo  did  it  I  know,  because  he  was  Minority  Leader  at  the  time.  I  forget 
who  else.  Two  or  three  others  that  got  up. 
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Said  we’ve  done  it  too,  it’s  no  big  deal? 

It’s  not  a  big  deal.  And  the  Brown  guys  —  that  was  the  era.  Not  that  I 
cared,  but  I’d  go  to  those  parties  and  all  those  guys  smoked  marijuana. 

The  women  all  smoked  marijuana.  It  was  just  part  of  the  deal. 

Well,  it  wasn’t  a  party  if  there  wasn’t  marijuana.  It  was  more  important 
than  the  hors  d’ oeuvre  tray. 

Almost. 

And  the  funny  thing  is  it  helps  me  now,  I  can  tell  you,  in  nausea  with 
cancer.  I  don’t  mind  my  vote.  I  thought  my  vote  on  Prop.  151  was 
absolutely  correct.  Even  though  that  stuff  never  has  helped  me  or  never 
has  helped  me  to  get  a  high  or  anything  like  that,  but  it  sure  helps  get  rid 
of  the  nausea. 

Prop.  15  you’re  referring  to  is  the  medical  marijuana  initiative.  It  passed 
by  55  percent. 

I  supported  it  on  the  legislative  floor.  I  told  John  Vasconcellos,  “You  may 
not  be  right  as  to  how  you  want  to  allow  people  to  use  it,  because  I  think 
it’s  any  easy  way  to  try  to  keep  the  pot  smokers  smoking  it,  but  for 
medical  reasons  it  sure  can  help.”  It  helped  me. 

Have  you  gotten  a  prescription  for  it  as  required? 

No. 


1  November  6,  1996. 
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You’ve  just  gotten  it  through  other  sources. 

Friendly  sources. 

Right.  I  don’t  mean  for  you  to  say  who  because  it’s  still  a  crime. 

It’s  still  a  crime.  It  always  shows  up  on  my  doorstep. 

Well,  that’s  thoughtful. 

A  couple  of  other  things  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about,  and  this  is  in  the 
middle  of  May  in  the  1978  Primary  campaign,  that  the  San  Joaquin  Nisei 
Political  Action  Committee  —  this  was  the  political  arm  of  the  San  Joaquin 
County  Nisei  Farmers  League  —  they  endorsed  Davis. 

Right. 

What  was  behind  that?  Because  they  had  been  your  supporter. 

Not  Harry  Kubo,  but  there  was  a  group  out  of  Stockton  which  was  Sal’s 
original  group.  Either  it  was  Sal  or  somebody,  there  was  an  internal 
dispute  either  over  moving  money  around  or  something.  You  know,  all 
these  groups  are  there  for  more  than  one  purpose.  One  is  philosophical 
support,  and  then  there’s  always  everybody  wants  a  little  action,  there’s 
things  going  on.  And  I  forget  what  the  dispute  was  that  allowed  them  to 
swing.  Either  they  used  the  excuse  of  the  marijuana  or  they  used  the 
excuse  of  Prop.  13,  or  something  of  that  nature,  that  Maddy  had  (quote) 
“betrayed  us”  sort  of  thing.  But  what  actually  happened  I  don’t  know. 

All  the  Niseis  that  were  my  original  supporters  and  friends  all  were 
friendly.  It  was  just  a  matter  that  they  made  this  move,  and  that  was  a  big 
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coup  by  Ed  Davis  and  his  crowd  to  pull  some  of  my  Nisei  Farmers  off. 

I’m  sure  it  was.  It  must  have  looked  like  bad  news  to  you  and  good  new 
to  him. 

Yes,  it  was  bad  news  to  me  and  good  news  with  him,  and  of  course,  we 
were  all  so  far  behind  Evelle  Younger  it  didn’t  make  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
difference.  During  the  campaign  of  those  closing  weeks  everything  counts 
from  one  minute  to  the  next. 

Right.  The  emotional  highs  and  lows. 

As  you  said,  Younger  ran  a  sort  of  front  porch  campaign. 

Stayed  home. 

The  few  things  he  tried  didn’t  really  work  out  very  well.  He  tried  to  get 
the  FBI  to  investigate  organized  crime  and  they  wouldn’t  do  it,  so  he 
undertook  himself  as  Attorney  General. 

Evelle  was  drinking  a  lot  and  was  not  well.  I  really  got  to  know  Evelle 
better  afterwards  because  he  did  get  off  the  sauce  at  the  end.  He  was 
really  a  good  guy. 

Was  he  known  for  that,  by  the  way? 

Yes,  he  had  a  drinking  problem.  But  he  should  not  have  been  in  that  ’78 
campaign,  physically  and  mentally  I  don’t  think.  And  this  is  hindsight. 

As  long  as  we’re  just  talking,  we’re  talking,  but  he’s  now  deceased  so  you 
don’t  beat  the  guy  up.  But  he  was  not  really  ready  to  move  into  the 
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I  have  read  that  his  wife  was  the  one  who  pushed  him  into  politics. 

His  wife  was  a  tremendously  strong  person.  Tremendously  bright  person 
and  very  good  person.  She  was  always  the  driving  force  behind  Evelle, 
that’s  my  understanding.  I  barely  got  to  know  him  during  the  campaign, 
but  I  was  always  kind  and  they  were  always  kind  to  me. 

It  was  kind  of  strange:  Evelle  called  me,  I  don’t  know,  two  or  three 
weeks  before  he  died  for  some  reason  right  out  of  the  blue,  just  to  talk  to 
me,  and  I  can’t  even  recall  now  what  it  was  but  it  was  always  sort  of 
interesting  to  me  that  he  would  make  that  phone  call  so  late.  We  just 
talked  about  the  campaign.  And  there  were  some  fun  times  in  it  because 
we’d  go  do  these  events  together  and  figure  out  what  was  what  and  who 
was  going  to  talk  first  and  who  could  get  out  quickest  because  the  crowd 
was  small.  All  those  little  things;  that  you  do  share  some  things  in  any 
campaigns. 

I  was  never  close  to  him  but  he  had  a  95  name  ID  going  in,  I  think, 
something  like  that.  There  was  nothing  to  do  except  watch  those  of  us 
who  were  struggling,  and  Pete  Wilson  being  the  logical  guy  to  try  to  catch 
him  because  he  was  young  and  had  done  some  things,  but  Ed  Davis  being 
this  tremendous  chief  of  police  who  was  controversial  and  sort  of  “hang 
‘em  at  the  airports.”  Oh,  he  always  joked  because  he  said,  “I  turned  out  to 
be  much  more  liberal  than  you  are.”  He’s  still  alive. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  his  second  career  because  as  I  think  we  said 
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briefly  before,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  total  surprise  to  everybody.  He  turned 
out  to  be  completely  reasonable,  apparently  very  influential. 

Well,  he  certainly  was  one  of  my  strongest  supporters  as  leader.  I  mean, 
there  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  who  he  supported  from  day  one  from  a 
leadership  point  of  view.  He  moved  much  more  to  the  left  than  anybody 
would  ever  have  guessed.  Much  more. 

Yes.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  big  surprise,  didn’t  he? 

Yes,  in  many  ways. 

Well,  I  wanted  to  just  mention  the  Younger  investigation  where  he  puts 
out  this  list  of  Mafia  people,  one  of  whom  is  just  some  poor  dentist  over  in 
Inglewood  or  somewhere,  and  it  was  very  flawed. 

Do  you  recall  that? 

I  don’t  remember.  I  don’t  recall. 

There  was  a  fair  amount  of  criticism  in  the  press  because  of  this,  that  he 
had  not— 

That  he  had  not  done  his  work. 

That’s  right.  But  he  still  wouldn’t  self-destruct,  I  guess. 

You  know,  a  lot  of  this  has  to  do  —  and  you’ve  referred  to  it  over  and 
over  again,  though  not  quite  in  these  terms  —  with  how  advantageous  it  is 
to  be  south  of  the  Tehachapis  in  terms  of  your  political  base. 

I  don’t  know  how  you  can  win  a  statewide  race  in  California  unless  you 


have  a  tremendous  base  in  Southern  California.  I  think  if  I  had  been 
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appointed  Treasurer,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  we  were  going  to 
have  to  make  a  move  down  into  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  much  like 
Matt  Fong  tried  to  do.  I  think  Matt  sort  of  did  it.  But  I  think  you  have  to 
be  centered  down  there.  You  have  to  be  in  that  locale.  You  have  to  have 
the  connections  in  Southern  California,  because  it’s  just  numbers. 

Anybody  with  any  brains  can  tell  you  that  the  numbers  are  there  and  how 
you  relate  to  those  issues  down  there. 

Matt  Fong  was  actually  a  Northern  Californian,  wasn’t  he?  His  mother 
was  elected  to  the  assembly  from  a  Northern  California  district. 

She  grew  up  in  Oakdale,  near  Modesto. 

Right. 

You  know,  Ed  Salzman  made  a  point  in  the  California  Journal  that 
the  death  penalty,  he  thought,  would  be  a  minor  issue  in  the  campaign,  that 
it  was  overplayed  by  the  media. 

Was  that  your  feeling  about  it  too? 

Sure.  It  was  not  an  issue. 

I  think  Jerry  was  pro-death,  wasn’t  he?  No,  he  was  anti-death. 

He  said  he’d  obey  the  law.  You  passed  it  over  his  veto. 

That’s  right,  we  did  it.  I  was  there.  I  was  the  chairman. 

It  was  like  abortion  was  not  an  issue.  The  issue  was  Prop.  13,  and 


1  Vol.  VII,  No.  8,  p.  258. 
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the  people  wanted  to  pass  Prop.  13,  and  after  that  nothing  else  mattered. 
The  rest  was  nothing. 

I  can’t  remember  if  I  asked  you  last  time  about  the  California  Republican 
Women  who  had  endorsed  and  were  circulating  petitions  for  Mr.  Wilson’s 
anti-public  employee  initiative.  And  I  think  I  did  ask  you  about 
opposition  to  it,  but  I  don’t  know  that  I  brought  up  the  notion  of  the 
Republican  Women.  Did  you  counsel  with  them  or  quarrel  with  them 
about  that  at  all? 

I  don’t  recall.  In  these  deals  most  of  those  kinds  of  endorsements  and  so 
on  are  finagled  and  worked  out  and  compromised  and  negotiated  by  your 
people  like  Sal  and  Doug.  That  was  their  job.  If  you  had  to  make 
an  appearance  in  which  you  went  and  tried  to  sell  yourself  to  the 
Republican  Women’s  executive  committee,  you  did  it  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  because  the  deal  had  been  cut.  You  either  were  going  to  win  or 
you  were  going  to  lose.  You  knew  that.  That’s  my  recollection.  So  it  was 
a  matter  of  what  sold  them  or  who  you  had  in  the  right  spots. 

It’s  like  the  California  Women  in  Agriculture.  There  wasn’t  any 
doubt  that  those  were  Maddy  folks,  and  how  good  or  bad  you  made 
somebody  look  as  far  as  being  pro-agriculture  was  what  bills  you  put  up  as 
the  critical  bills.  All  you  had  to  do  is  take  fifteen  people  and  say  these  are 
the  most  important  bills  in  the  world,  and  Maddy  voted  yes  on  all  of  them 
and  Davis  voted  no  on  all  of  them.  If  you’re  the  one  that  picks  the  fifteen, 
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pretty  easy  to  get  a  good  record.  You  know,  a  lot  of  that  goes  on. 

In  those  days  the  California  Republican  Assembly,  the  hard  right, 
you  worried  about  the  right,  but  Davis  had  that  sort  of  locked  up,  although 
I  got  a  fair  number  of  votes.  But  I  was  the  only  one  that  got  any  votes.  It 
was  Davis  and  myself. 

Even  though  I  was  not  hard  right  conservative,  I  did  get  some 
conservative  help  because  of  my  ties  back  to  Reagan  in  ’76,  that  move.  So 
when  I  think  back  on  all  the  steps  I  took,  even  though  I  didn’t  plan  it, 
some  turned  out  to  be  pretty  smart. 

You  know,  some  of  Reagan’s  “Kitchen  Cabinet”  people  supported  you: 
William  French-Smith  and  I  think  you  mentioned  Holmes  Tuttle.  But 
perhaps  to  cover  their  bets,  Leonard  Firestone  and  Justin  Dart  were  raising 
money  for  Wilson. 

Right.  That  was  where  the  controversy  came  at  the  end  on  this  bribery 
thing,  where  I  talk  about  Birkholz  and  the  marijuana,  all  of  that 
surrounding.  They  were  going  to  put  up  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  at 
the  end,  the  “Kitchen  Cabinet”  was,  for  somebody,  and  we  went  to  bid  for 
it  sort  of.  There  was  $250,000  to  try  to  keep  the  campaigns  alive.  Our 
pitch  was  that— 

So  you  literally  met  with  them. 

We  met  with  them,  right.  And  our  pitch  was  that  Pete  was  dead  as 


Kelsey’s  nuts.  I  mean,  he  was  gone,  he  was  6  percent. 
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SENEY :  Where  does  that  phrase  come  from? 

MADDY :  I  don’t  know.  It’s  an  old  racetrack  expression. 

SENEY :  That’s  what  I  thought. 

MADDY :  That  I  at  least  had  a  shot,  that  I  was  in  there  someplace,  even  though  it  was 

hard  to  argue  that  I  could  overcome  the  name  ID.  Ed  Davis  was  not  that 
far  ahead  of  me  —  two  or  three  points  —  that  it  was  certainly  a  waste  for 
this  cabinet  to  put  this  money  into  his  race  and  made  more  sense  to  put  it 
in  my  race. 

What,  as  I  said,  was  underlying  it,  and  I  think  they  put  the  money  up, 
was  what  we  didn’t  know,  what  I  didn’t  know  completely,  was  that  they 
were  holding  back  so  much,  basically  trying  to  support  Mike  Curb.  I 
mean,  that  was  their  man.  They  wanted  Mike  Curb  for  Lieutenant. 

They’d  given  up  on  the  Governor’s  race,  in  my  opinion.  What  they  were 
really  trying  to  do  was  make  sure  Mike  Curb  became  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  that  was  their  shot.  That  was  where  they  were  going  with 
their  man. 

SENEY :  Let  me  find  another  tape. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

MADDY :  —particularly  if  you’re  going  to  have  your  chosen  member  down  here 

running  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  hope  being  that  1982  you  come 
up  with  a  winner. 
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But  certainly  those  of  us  who  were  on  my  side  of  the  coin  and  later 
on,  and  I  would  have  to  ask  around  a  little  bit,  but  I  would  think  that  there 
is  that  story  there,  that  I  think  they  spent  their  effort  and  time  on  Mike 
Curb.  And  it  might  have  been  good  judgment  on  their  part.  It  might  have 
been  in  their  mind  that  number  two  was  going  to  be  Davis.  The  “Kitchen 
Cabinet”  didn’t  necessarily  like  Davis  and  didn’t  like  the  Bill  Richardson 
hard  right.  Evelle  Younger  was  a  good  guy  and  a  lot  of  people  liked  him. 
He  would  have  been  well  known  to  these  people. 

He  would  have  been  well  known  to  these  people,  but  he  didn’t  have  a  lot 
of  their  support  and  I  think  because  people  knew  physically  and  mentally 
he  wasn’t  probably  up  for  the  job.  And  then  you  just  wonder  how  much 
the  Mike  Curb  thing  had  sold  them  on,  the  idea  that  this  was  the  future, 
that  we  have  a  President.  I’m  sure  they’re  talking  presidential  by  that 
time. 

With  Mike  Curb. 

With  Mike,  sure. 

Where  was  this  meeting?  Down  in  L.A.,  I  take  it? 

In  L.  A.  someplace.  At  the  Dart  headquarters,  if  I  recall. 

His  corporate  headquarters. 

His  corporate  headquarters. 

And  who  was  there?  Do  you  remember? 

I  remember  my  son  and  I  pulled  away  from  there.  I’m  trying  to  think 
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where  I  went  after  that.  I  remember  pulling  away  but  I  can’t  remember 
who  was  there. 

Dart  certainly. 

Dart  was  there.  I  think  Holmes  Tuttle  was  there.  I  can’t  remember 
beyond  that. 

You  know,  obviously  I’ve  never  been  a  fly  on  the  wall  at  those  meetings. 
As  you’ve  indicated  before,  when  Sal  was  here,  you’d  go  address  these 
businessmen  and  they  could  be  kind  of  hard  assed.  I  mean,  they’d  talk  to 
you  about  your  family:  “We’re  not  here  to  listen  about  family.” 

The  tone  of  these,  I  think,  would  sometimes  surprise  us  outsiders. 
Do  you  remember  the  tone?  Can  you  give  me  a  sense  of  what  it  was  like 
to  meet  with  those  people? 

One  of  the  things  that  was  important  for  me  was  that  Jimmy  Boswell  had 
set  up,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  way  for  me  to  meet  200  people.  It  was 
going  to  be  ten  meetings  with  twenty  of  the  top  business  people  in  the 
state.  He  had  enough  credibility  and  reputation  that  when  he  had  a  lunch 
people  would  show  up.  They  could  be  implied,  but  by  and  large,  you  had 
a  protection,  and  that  was  to  give  the  kid  a  chance  to  say  what  he  had  to 
say  and  why  he  wants  to  run  for  Governor. 

I  wasn’t  what  I’d  call  brilliant  but  I  wasn’t  weak  either,  and  I  had  a 
lot  of  answers  and  I  was  putting  forth  a  pretty  good  pitch.  And  I  was  also 
one  that  wasn’t  going  to  take  too  much  pushing  around  in  the  sense  that  I 
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had  thought  about  the  liberal  side  issues  and  had  answers.  I’m  trying  to 
deal  with  abortion  and  some  of  those  things  that  oftentimes  would  crop  up. 
But  I  would  come  back  to  the  business  issues.  I’d  come  back  to  the  things 
that  they  wanted  to  talk  about. 

SENEY :  They  wouldn’t  be  so  much  interested  in  abortion,  would  they,  except  as  it 

was  an  electability  issue. 

MADDY :  No,  these  guys  were  not.  The  Republican  Party  today  is.  In  fact,  the  last 

time  I  traveled  around  with  Jack  Kemp  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  he 
came  out  here  we  went  to  Southern  California  and  Northern  California, 
and  we  met  with  the  top  guys  in  the  Republican  Party  that  you  must  know 
now.  In  Southern  California  we  spent  the  entire  time  with  Jack  trying  to 
defend  himself  as  to  why  he’s  pro-life  but  doesn’t  say  enough  about  pro¬ 
life,  and  we  went  to  Northern  California  and  he  had  to  defend  himself  as 
to  why  he  was  pro-life  but  he  wasn’t  going  to  make  it  a  major  issue  and 
that  the  pro-choice  people  up  there  didn’t  have  to  worry. 

So  here’s  this  big  cadre  of  supporters  in  the  Republican  Party  in 
Southern  California  who  could  only  bring  up  one  thing  —  these  are  big 
businessmen  —  could  only  bring  up  one  thing  and  that’s  the  stupid 
abortion  issue.  You  go  up  north  and  talk  to  the  Republican  Lincoln  Club 
up  there,  the  Lincoln  Club  being  the  bottom  line,  basic  Republicans,  but 
the  heavy  Silicon  Valley  hitters  who  seem  to  be  totally  consumed  over 
whether  or  not  pro-life  or  pro-choice  was  going  to  be  the  dominating 
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issue.  We  came  out  just  shaking  our  heads. 

I  mean,  how  in  the  world  do  you  get  beyond,  if  the  Republican  Party 
hierarchy  that  you  need  to  win  a  campaign,  half  are  concerned  about  one 
side  of  the  issue  and  half  are  concerned  about  the  other  half  of  the  issue 
and  the  issue  doesn’t  mean  diddly  in  terms  of  winning  a  presidency? 

Maddy,  in  the  ’78  days,  it  was  all  business  issues  and  who  could 
win,  with  this  underlying  theme  that  I  don’t  know  that  they  really  were 
concerned  about  me  winning  as  they  were  trying  to  get  Mike  Curb  into  the 
point  where  he  could  win. 

And  I  might  be  wrong.  It  might  all  be  perception.  I  don’t  know,  but 
it’s  my  feelings,  and  that’s  all  we’re  doing  is  talking  about  my  feelings. 
Well,  I  wouldn’t  quarrel  with  you. 

I  don’t  think  I  would  either. 

Knowing  what  I  do  from  the  outside  and  from  others  I’ve  spoken  to,  I 
think  it’s  a  plausible  explanation.  As  you  say,  this  is  smart  money.  This  is 
long-term  money. 

These  folks  had  pretty  good  control  over  the  state  in  terms  of  having  come 
off  of  eight  years  with  Ronald  Reagan  and  a  great  deal  of  power  in  this 
state. 

Would  they  be  so  blunt  as  to  say  we  expect  this  and  we  expect  that? 

No. 

None  of  that  would  ever  come  out  as  explicit  as  that? 
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No.  Eve  never  had  that  occur.  I  couldn’t  tell  you  an  instance  in  my  life  in 
which  I  had  somebody  tell  me  I  had  to  do  this  or  this  is  to  be  expected. 

No  one  was  ever  dumb  enough  to  say  something  that,  if  I  was  wired,  they 
could  go  to  jail,  that  I  ever  recall. 

What  was  election  night  like? 

It  was  an  airplane;  they  flew  me  down.  Emotional.  We  flew  down  to  L. A. 
to  stand  up  on  the  stage.  It  was  more  like  a  blur. 

Republican  Headquarters  party? 

Republican  Headquarters,  right.  Evelle  won  it.  Tears.  More  like  a  blur, 
just  trying  to  get  through  it. 

We  had  hired  a  train.  It  went  down  through  the  Central  Valley 
towards  the  end  of  the  election.  We  were  going  to  cancel  it  because  it  was 
clear  I  had  lost,  but  I  had  the  twelve  thousand  bucks  that  had  already  paid 
for  it  and  I  had  the  money  in  my  campaign  so  we  did  it  anyway,  and  that 
became  just  a  rollicking  [party]  —  Maureen  Reagan  was  fantastic.  She’d 
sing  at  every  stop.  We  had  the  Maddy  women  with  their  T-shirts  on  and 
the  Maddy  song,  a  lot  of  booze,  and  we  did  the  train  ride.  We  tried  to  go 
out  with  some  style.  We  tried  to  go  out  with  a  little  style.  And  probably 
except  for  the  tears  that  I  couldn’t  hold  back  at  a  couple  of  points  in  time 
when  you  want  to  say  who  you  thank,  how  much  work  went  into  it,  you 
just  try  to  do  that  with  some  grace  and  get  out  from  under. 

I  think  I  did  stay  the  next  morning  for  the  team  because  they  kept 
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trying  to  get  Evelle  to  stand  up  with  the  team.  We  had  some  guy  who 
backed  into  the  race  that  should  never  have  backed  into  the  race  —  I  forget 
who  it  was  —  on  some  constitutional  seat  there.  They  were  all  trying  to 
duck  him. 

It  always  is  a  marvel  to  me  on  election  night  when  the  people  who  have 
not  won  get  up,  with  their  wives  at  their  sides,  and  with  brave  smiles  and 
congratulations,  a  great  campaign.  I  mean,  I’d  be  bawling  like  a  baby. 

I  have  a  hard  time  holding  back  the  emotions,  I  really  do.  And  crying 
when  you’re  losing  is  not  necessarily  a  great  emotion  to  be  showing,  but  at 
the  same  time  that’s  the  way  you  feel.  And  not  so  much  that  you  lost, 
because  you  already  knew  you  were  going  to  lose,  but  you  do  have  all  this 
feeling  about  the  people  that  put  forth  so  much  time  and  effort.  I  had 
people  that  really  broke  their  stick  with  no  money.  Today,  it’s  a  little 
easier  to  get  up  and  say  a  lot  less  about  some  yahoo  you’re  paying  a 
hundred  and  fifty  grand  to  run  your  campaign  who  didn’t  get  close  for 
you.  But  in  those  days  when  you’ve  got  somebody  who  has  borrowed 
fifteen  thousand  out  of  their  own  pocket  to  stay  with  you  through  the 
race— 

You  had  people  like  that? 

I  had  lots  of  people  who  [were]  paid  nothing,  who  stayed  with  me  the 
whole  time  and  worked  hard.  Sal  and  Doug  worked  literally  for  next  to 
nothing  all  through  the  campaign.  But  they  made  a  career  that  way. 
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That’s  how  they  started  their  careers.  Many  people  made  careers. 

For  them  it  was  very  successful,  wasn’t  it?  You  might  have  lost  but  you 
did  a  very  credible  job. 

That  started  their  business.  They  both  have  been  very  successful  from  that 
point  on. 

But  it  is  hard.  There  are  people  that  are  stalwarts  and  get  up  and 
lose.  I  never  could  lose.  Man,  I  don’t  like  losing.  That’s  plain  and 
simple. 

Well,  that  was  your  only  time. 

Yes,  that  was  my  only  time. 

You  didn’t  have  a  whole  lot  of  experience,  though. 

No.  No. 

You  may  not  have  wanted  any  more. 

I’d  lose  horseraces.  I  didn’t  like  to  lose  a  horserace. 

No,  it  is  difficult.  We  flew  down  and  we  did  the  thing.  You  know, 
it’s  pretty  hard.  The  family’s  there.  It’s  emotional  but  it  was  clear.  I 
knew  I  had  lost  long  before  that,  so  it  was  a  matter  of  how  you  do  you 
handle  it  and  do  it  with  some  style. 

Well,  you  had  a  lot  of  supporters.  There’s  no  question  about  that. 
Important  ones  and  ordinary  ones  and  people  who  were  attached  to  you 
personally,  and  not  so  much  for  party  reasons  or  any  of  the  other  kinds  of 
things.  And  one  of  them  was  a  person  you’ve  just 
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mentioned  —  Maureen  Reagan.  How  did  she  get  involved  in  the 
campaign? 

Going  back,  Maureen  and  Michael  Reagan  were  both  very  supportive  of 
me  as  a  result  of  my  help  for  her  dad  in  1976.  And  then  a  connection 
between  Bruce  Nestande  got  us  closer  to  Maureen. 

In  those  days,  from  ’76  on,  we  got  to  know  them  well  and  traveled 
and  so  on  with  them,  so  there  was  a  personal  connection.  And  she  really 
felt  that  her  dad  and  mom  —  because  I  had  supported  him  in  ’76  —  that 
there  was  sort  of  an  “Oh,”  and  dad  and  mom  couldn’t  do 
it  —  not  aboveboard.  My  understanding  is  Nancy  made  a  few  nods  in  my 
direction  —  don’t  hurt  him  and  that  sort  of  kind  of  thing  —  but  they  got 
right  into  the  campaign,  both  Mike  Reagan  did  and  so  did  Maureen 
Reagan. 

She’s  a  trooper.  She  loves  to  get  out  and  do  her  thing  and  sing  and 
loves  the  showboat  and  loves  to  be  part  of  a  show  and  laugh  and  joke.  She 
made  a  lot  of  friends  on  that  train  down  the  Central  Valley  just  because 
she  was  the  former  Governor’s  daughter  who  was  out  there  campaigning 
for  him. 

She  was  helpful,  I  take  it? 

Oh,  very  much  so. 

In  associating  the  Reagan  name  with  your  campaign. 

Well,  sure.  It  implied  that  the  Reagans  —  the  very  thing  I  said.  They 
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couldn’t  help  me  but  they  were  really  for  me. 

There  were  a  good  number  of  pictures  of  her.  In  fact,  I  wanted  to  say  to 
you,  and  I’ll  say  it  now  because  I’ll  probably  forget,  there  are  a  lot  of 
pictures  in  the  albums  that  you  loaned  me,  and  you  really  ought  to  take 
them  out  and  label  them,  put  on  the  back  who  it  is. 

Yes,  we’ve  got  to  do  all  that.  I’ve  got  a  whole  bunch  of  stuff,  lots  of  stuff 
to  do. 

Okay,  put  that  on  your  list  because  otherwise— 

You  forget. 

That’s  right.  They’ll  say,  “Oh,  there’s  Ken  Maddy  and  Maureen  Reagan 
but  who  else?” 

And  I  didn’t  see  Michael  Reagan  in  those  pictures.  Should  I  have? 

I  think  there  was  one. 

His  face  is  not  nearly  as  well  known  as  his  sister’s. 

No.  I  don’t  think  he  was  on  the  train.  He  might  have  been.  My 
recollection  is  he  looks  a  lot  like  Doug  Watts,  but  I’m  not  sure  he  was  on 
that  train.  I’d  have  to  look  back. 

She  was  the  one  that  got  up  and  sang,  and  that’s  why  she  was  the 
focal  point. 

You  know,  Moretti  supported  you. 

Right. 

I  mean,  I  know  why:  You  were  personal  friends  and  you  were  close  to 
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one  another.  But  what  did  he  do  for  you? 

He  endorsed  me.  He  and  [Assemblywoman]  Pauline  Davis  and  three  or 
four  other  key  Democrats  came  out  and  endorsed  me  in  the  primary, 
which  was  a  big  coup.  That  was  a  huge  coup.  If  you’re  just  looking  for 
one-upmanship  and  so  on,  that  was  a  big  coup  to  have,  the  former  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly.  No  legislator  that  I  know  of  came  out  against  me.  I 
don’t  know  of  anybody  on  the  Demo  side.  So  to  have  a  group  of  people 
that  were  Democrats. 

Well,  some  of  them  were  not  necessarily  names  that  would  be  known 
widely  outside  of  political  circles  but  within  political  circles  would  be 
known.  Herb  Young  was  one  of  them. 

Mm  hmm. 

President  of  Gibraltar  Savings  &  Loan,  prominent  fundraiser  from  Beverly 
Hills.  I  take  it  he’d  be  a  big  moneybags. 

Moneybag  in  L.A.,  right.  Herb  Young  was  well  known  in  Democratic 
circles. 

And  Jerry  Crowley  who  was  president  of  COPS,  the  California 
Organization  of  Police  and  Sheriffs,  for  the  reasons  we  talked  about 
before.  That  must  have  annoyed  Davis. 

Well,  sure.  He  just  dealt  with  them  as  whackos  or  something,  that  they’re 
too  liberal  or  something.  Ed  would  just  passed  them  off. 

And  Tom  Hunter  who  was  the  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters  business  manager. 
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Tommy’s  been  around  us  for  years. 

And  Dennis  Schlumpf,  Tahoe  City  general  contractor.  A  [U.S.  President 
Jimmy]  Carter  delegate  in  ’76.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  register 
Republican  to  vote  for  you  in  the  primary. 

I  don’t  recall  that  very  well.  I  don’t  remember  it  now. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  was  in  this  list  of  prominent  Democrats  who  had 
come  out  for  you. 

But  Moretti  was  the  one  that  was  the  key.  I  mean,  to  have  the  former 
Speaker  that  you  served  with  was  big.  That  was  very  big.  Internal,  a  lot 
of  inside  stuff,  but  it  meant  a  lot. 

Once  you  left  the  campaign,  what  did  you  do?  What  was  that  like  after  the 
campaign  was  over,  all  this  rushing  and—? 

In  ’78,  in  June,  I  had  the  first  big  ulcer  attack,  so  I  slowed  down.  I  then 
went  from  June  until  December  when  my  term  was  up,  so  I  was  still  in  the 
Legislature.  I  just  sort  of  filled  in  my  time.  I  know  I  got  very  ill  back  in 
Washington,  D.C.  with  an  ulcer  attack.  I  had  been  going  through  marital 
problems. 

Had  you  had  ulcers  before,  or  was  this  new? 

No.  I  had  stomach  problems  but  never  really  had  an  ulcer,  but  this  one 
was  big.  Well,  not  big,  big.  It  was  an  ulcer. 

So  I  sort  of  then  went  from  “What  am  I  going  to  do  now?”  because 
I’m  from  June  now  to  December;  finish  up  my  term  and  what  am  I  going 
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to  do  vis-a-vis  life?  So  it  became  a  string  of  interviews  with  people,  trying 
to  decide  whether  I  wanted  to  stay  in  politics  or  not  in  politics,  go  back  to 
Fresno  and  practice  law.  As  I  said,  I  was  having  some  marital  problems 
with  my  first  wife. 

Was  the  ’78  campaign  sort  of  the  coup  de  grace,  do  you  think,  for  your 
first  marriage? 

Probably.  Oh,  Em  sure.  The  changes  that  took  place  and  the  feelings  I 
had  after  I  came  out,  whatever  else  was  going  on  in  life,  I  didn’t  think  that 
we  were  going  to  be  able  to  -- 1  didn’t  give  it  up  totally.  If  Ed  gone  right 
back  and  perhaps  had  decided  to  go  back  and  practice  law,  then  everything 
probably  could  have  been  saved,  if  Ed  actually  worked  at  it.  But  lo  and 
behold,  it  wasn’t  very  long  that— 

I  don’t  want  to  dwell  too  much  on  this,  but  was  that  even  a  viable 
alternative  in  your  mind?  That  is,  going  back  to  Fresno  at  this  point  and 
practicing  law? 

What  happened  to  intervene  was  the  fact  that  almost  immediately 
Zenovich  was  appointed  judge,  so  the  dynamic  changes.  Suddenly  a 
Senate  seat  opens  up.  So  one  month  after  Em  out,  suddenly,  instead  of 
being  eliminated  from  politics,  which  I  loved,  and  having  no  place  to  go  — 
you  know,  I  could  have  still  been  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senate,  and 
people  were  saying,  “We’ll  get  you  geared  up  for  [this  and  that].” 

Right,  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  that. 
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Bingo,  instead  of  that  something  easy  comes  up  —  we  think  it’s  easy  — 
which  is,  “Hell,  Maddy  can  run  for  Senate;  he’s  back  in  action.” 

Did  you  have  any  hand  in  that  at  all?  [That  is,  the  appointment  of  Senator 
Zenovich  to  a  judgeship.] 

No.  None. 

Promise? 

Promise.  Absolutely  no. 

It  came  as  a  big  surprise  to  you? 

Not  as  a  big  surprise  because  I  knew  that  Zeno  wanted  the  judgeship. 

This  is  the  Court  of  Appeals  judgeship. 

This  is  a  Court  of  Appeals  judgeship.  My  understanding  is,  and  this  is  all 
inside  Demo,  how  hard  would  Zeno  work,  and  how  much  of  a  chance  did 
[Assemblyman  John]  Thurman  have  of  winning  the  seat?  And  the  seat 
was  overwhelming.  It  was  big. 

There  was  some  question  about  my  registration  because  I  had  gone 
back  and  registered  at  home,  so  bingo,  I  have  another  fight  on  my  hands  as 
to  where  I  actually  lived.  My  home  was  not  in  the  district  so  I  had  to  fight 
that  one  again.  See,  I  went  back  and  finally  registered  at  my  real  home 
where  I  was  living  at  the  time,  which  was  outside  the  new  Senate  district. 
So  there  were  many  factors  the  Demos  had  lined  up. 

They  figured  you  were  out  of  the  picture. 

Well,  I  don’t  think  they  ever  thought  I  was  out  because  I  had  proven  I 
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wasn’t  easy,  but  they  really  thought,  I  think,  that  other  things  would  come 
up  or  that  I  would  take  and  go  the  other  way.  In  other  words,  that  I  would 
wait  for  the  next  Alan  Cranston  seat  which  was  up  the  next  year.  That  I 
would  do  several  things  like  that. 

I  really  liked  being  in  the  Legislature.  I  really  liked  what  I  was 
doing.  And  so  once  that  came  out,  there  was  very  little  decision  on  my 
part.  I  mean,  it  was  like  wham,  bam,  thank  you,  I’m  ready,  I’m  ready  to 
go.  And  we  really  had  the  notion  that  we  couldn’t  get  beat  even  though 
the  statistics  at  that  point  were  probably  worse  than  I  ever  had  faced, 
political  statistics,  against  a  candidate.  Although  he  was  a  buffoon,  they 
claimed,  he  was  one  of  the  toughest  guys  you  ever  want  to  run  against, 
which  was  John  Thurman. 

SENEY :  Why  do  you  say  he  was  a  buffoon? 

MADDY :  Well,  in  those  days  you  used  to  have  who  were  the  dumbest  men  in  the 

Legislature,  who  does  this,  who  does  that?  John  Thurman  was  kind  of  a 
joke  because  Johnny  acted  that  way.  He  was  rated  one  of  the  three 
dumbest  men  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  known  for  the  things  he  said  on 
the  Floor  that  didn’t  make  a  lot  of  sense  and  so  on.  But  in  terms  of  being 
an  individual,  he  was  a  terrific  guy  and  straightforward  and  pro¬ 
agriculture.  He  out-agricultured  me  every  day.  He  could  be  more 
agriculture  because  he  was  a  working  farmer,  He  knew  what  the  hell  was 
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So  despite  his  inside  reputation,  he  was  a  formidable  candidate. 

Right,  and  huge  registration  edge.  It  was  way  up  there  in  those  days  on 
that  first  race.  No  one  had  ever  come  close  to  him  up  in  Stanislaus  County 
and  Merced  County  and  those  areas. 

When  we  started  out  I  had  this  big  name  ID  —  I’d  just  come  off  from 
Governor.  I  was  the  hero  of  the  Central  Valley.  But  boy,  it  didn’t  take 
long  for  party  registration  to  be  a  balancing  factor  there. 

Did  you  have  competition  in  that  race  on  the  Republican  side? 

Yes,  I  think  there  were  five  candidates  in  the  race.  If  it  all  fits  exactly  the 
way  I  think  it  does,  a  staff  member  of  mine  who  formerly  worked  for 
George  Zenovich,  a  guy  named  Ted  Hilliard,  was  largely  responsible  for 
getting  me  elected,  because  there  was  a  businessman  of  sorts  down  in 
Fresno  whose  campaign  theme  was  if  he  won  he  was  not  going  to  go  to 
Sacramento;  there  was  enough  crooks  up  there.  And  then  some  other  guy 
who  always  ran.  He  ran  on  some  platform.  So  I  think  there  were  three 
Republicans.  And  then  a  supervisor  from  Stanislaus  County,  Joe  Ash- 
Paul. 

Who  would  have  been  a  serious  candidate. 

Who  was  a  serious  candidate. 

I  know  that  Ted  was  a  consultant  with  Joe  Ash,  an  informal 
consultant,  and  had  urged  him  to  run  against  John.  So  that  five-person 
race,  and  it’s  winner  take  all,  and  the  race  was  May  22nd,  which  is  my 
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birthday  —  the  final  race  was  going  to  be  on  May  22,  1979  —  most  people 
thought  that  I  could  win  it  outright.  The  reality  was  that  I  think  it’s  127 
votes,  that  if  John  had  received  127  additional  votes,  he  would  have  won  it 
outright.  It  would  have  been  50  percent  plus  one  vote.  Joe  Ash  got  about 
3,000  votes  and  my  guys  picked  up  a  couple  thousand  here  and  there.  And 
then  Johnny  beat  me  by  a  considerable  margin,  three  or  four  thousand. 

I  never  said  a  word  about  him.  In  fact,  I  campaigned,  “You  can  have 
us  both.”  I  was  playing  the  good  guy  again.  I’d  come  out  of  the  campaign 
for  Governor  with  all  this  good  reputation  and  bright  shining  light  and  so 
on  and  I  figured  I  could  play  it  that  way.  We’d  been  successful  in  my 
campaigns  before  at  not  being  dirty  and  so  on.  We  came  within  a 
hairbreadth  of  getting  beat  because  John  didn’t  let  up.  They  started  on  me 
from  the  get-go. 

What  they  did  was  take  my  record  as  chairman  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Committee  where  I  was  the  protector  of  the  Assembly,  and  took  all 
the  votes  and  all  the  bills  that  I  had  killed,  all  the  tough  criminal  justice 
bills,  and  began  a  campaign  saying  that  “Maddy  is  soft  on  crime.”  Just 
one  ad  after  another.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  some  of  my  closest  friends 
were  saying,  “I  can’t  believe  you’re  so  soft  on  crime.”  It  was  pathetic 
what  they  did.  They  hammered  on  me  and  I  ignored  it.  I  said,  “It’s  not 
going  to  cut.” 
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Is  that  the  brochure  they  used? 
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This  is  one  of  them.  Yes,  this  is  Larry  Stammer  wrote  this  thing.  Larry 
Stammer  was  a  good  reporter. 

This  was  one  of  the  brochures  that  was  in  your  file. 

Yes,  this  is  one.  No,  this  is  one  they  did  not  use.  This  is  the  one  that  they 
got  ready  and  did  not  use  at  the  end. 

It  was  a  pretty  slick  hit  piece.  What  I’ve  given  you  is  a  copy  I’ve  scanned. 
This  was  the  catchall  of  all  the  bad  things.  What  they  began  by  doing, 
which  is  sort  of  a  common  Democratic  theme  in  the  Central  Valley,  John 
Thurman  ran  some  ads  in  Fresno  that  built  him  up  as  a  good  guy,  as  a 
good,  strong  agricultural  supporter,  a  good  man,  and  so  on.  And  they  ran 
those  ads  for  a  while  and  then  began  to  penetrate  almost  continuously  and 
consistently  with  the  ad  that  “Maddy  is  soft  on  crime,”  and  were  using  my 
record  as  chairman  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee  in  which  we  were 
killing  all  these  bills. 

But  as  you  said  before,  that  was  your  job. 

That  was  my  job.  And,  of  course,  nobody  was  coming  to  my  defense. 
Obviously,  Democrats  were  not  coming  to  my  defense. 

My  understanding  of  part  of  the  deal  with  Jerry  Brown  and  his 
appointment  was  that  everybody  would  get  behind  Thurman  in  order  for 
George  to  be  appointed  judge  and  that  everybody  had  to  get  behind 
Thurman  to  win  the  Senate  seat. 

When  I  got  finished,  emotionally  I  don’t  think  I  was  as  bad  off  as  I 
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was  that  night  on  May  22nd.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  felt  as  down  as  I  felt  that 
day. 

On  May  22nd. 

On  May  22nd. 

When  you  looked  at  those  results? 

When  I  landed  in  Merced  and  got  the  results  there,  and  I  could  see  we  very 
well  could  lose  this  whole  thing,  that  I  was  going  to  fly  back  into  Fresno 
and  it  was  over.  You  know,  the  one  thing  I  did  not  want  to  do  was  lose 
like  that.  I  mean,  I  could  lose  the  Governor’s  race  and  take  that  with  a 
stride,  but  I  could  not  believe  I  was  going  to  end  up  with  my  reputation 
going  down  in  defeat  like  this. 

John  Thurman  beating  you  outright  in  the  primary. 

In  the  primary.  I  can  recall,  because  I  landed  at  the  executive  airport  right 
outside  of  Fresno,  the  Chandler  Airport,  and  there’s  a  telephone  booth  and 
I  ran  over  there,  and  Pete  Bontadelli  —  he  was  director  of  Fish  and  Game 
for  a  while  here  and  he  still  works  with  them  —  Pete  was  on  my  staff  and  I 
had  called  over  to  the  office,  and  Pete,  when  he  got  excited,  his  voice 
would  go... [demonstrates].  You  could  barely  hear  him.  And  I  said,  “Pete, 
it’s  Maddy.  Tell  me.” 

He  said,  “Do  you  want  the  results  of  Merced?” 

Whenever  he’d  get  officious  like  that  I  said,  “Tell  me  what’s  going 
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And  so  he  said  such  and  such  and  such  and  such,  and  he  said,  “If  we 
can  pull  where  I  think  we’ll  pull  out  of  Coalinga,  I  think  we’ve  got  it.”  He 
said,  “We’ve  got  it.  I  think  we’ve  got  it.”  He  said,  “They  had  us  all  night 
long  and  Coalinga  looks  to  me  like,  if  it  keeps  up,”  and  he  laid  out  all  the 
precincts  that  were  left.  And  he  said,  “If  we  just  hold  as  we’re  doing  in 
Coalinga,  if  you  can  win  Coalinga  by  700,  we  can  do  it.” 

The  rest  were  in.  North  was  in.  In  Stanislaus  he  had  just  whipped 
me  bad. 

In  his  home  county. 

Well,  we  get  by  in  the  primary,  then  we  switched.  Then  I  started  running 
ads  about  John  Thurman.  We  used,  “You  can’t  have  it  both  ways,  John.” 
I’d  show  a  photograph  of  him  hugging  Jerry  Brown  and  the  next  time 
pointing  the  finger  at  Jerry  Brown,  and  made  light  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  And  we  went  after  him  in  the 
campaign.  Joe  Ash-Paul  endorsed  me  big. 

So  here  is  Joe  Ash-Paul  who  really  swung  the  —  I  mean,  all  you  need 
is  107  of  Joe  Ash’s  Democratic  votes  and  I’d  have  been  gone.  So  then  it 
comes  down  to  Thurman  and  Maddy,  and  I  think  it  was  June  21st, 
whatever  it  was,  a  month  later,  less  than  a  month  later,  and  bingo,  we 
came  back  and  we  beat  him  by  that  roughly  700-and-some  votes. 

Right.  It  was  your  lowest  ever. 

Yes,  lowest. 
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SENEY :  Let  me  turn  this  over. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

SENEY:  Go  ahead. 

MADDY:  Yes,  it  was  close  enough.  It  was  very  scary.  We  sat  down  the  last  thirty 

days  in  that  general  election  and  we  really  went  to  work.  Of  course,  the 
race  for  Governor  and  the  kind  of  things  that  had  gone  on  before  and  all 
the  glory  and  glamour  and  all  the  people  who  loved  me,  suddenly  COPS 
were  no  longer  with  me  and  Public  Employees  were  no  longer  with  me. 

All  the  group  that  had  supported  me  for  Governor  who  wanted  me  against 
Jerry  Brown  didn’t  want  me  for  Senator.  United  for  California,  which  was 
the  big  business  group  —  “Well,  John  is  just  as  good  a  vote  as  you  are, 
Ken”  —  they  backed  off.  It  was  amazing. 

There  used  to  be  a  guy  named  Joe  Farber  who  used  to  represent  the 
COPS,  and  I  always  use  him  as  an  illustration.  There  were  certain 
lobbyists  who’d  come  up  and  would  say,  “We  got  to  have  you,”  and 
Farber  spoke  like  [gravel  tone],  “We  got  to  have  ya.”  Joe  Farber  would 
always  say,  “Ken,  we’ve  got  to  have  you  on  this  one.” 

I  waited  for  the  day,  after  I  won  and  came  back  as  a  Senator,  and  Joe 
Farber  said,  “We’ve  got  to  have  you,  Ken.” 

I  said,  “Joe,  don’t  ever  use  the  term  with  me  again.  You  never  got  to 
have  me  because  you’re  never  going  to  get  me.  When  you’ve  got 
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something  to  tell  me,  I’ll  talk  to  you.  Give  me  your  best  pitch.  But  don’t 
tell  me  you’ve  got  to  have  me,  because,”  I  said,  “I  don’t  owe  you.  I  don’t 
owe  anybody  anything  right  now.”  I  said,  “I’m  as  clean  as  I’ve  ever  been 
and  I’m  going  to  take  off  as  a  Senator  and  do  anything  I  want  to  do, 
anytime  I  want  to  do  it,  when  I  want  to  do  it,  because  I  don’t  owe  anybody 
anything.”  I  said,  “I’ve  been  either  doublecrossed  or  shit  on  by  almost 
everybody,”  and  I  said,  “Baby,  it’s  a  different  world.”  So  I  said,  “I’m  not 
going  to  take  those  words  anymore.” 

I  just  vent  my  spleen  on  him.  He  was  just  the  one.  He  was  symbolic 
of  others.  And  it  was  unfair  in  many  ways,  because  that’s  the  way  Joe 
operated.  That’s  just  the  way  some  lobbyists  worked. 

What  was  his  reaction  to  that? 

Nothing.  You  walk  away  and  go  ask  somebody  else.  He  took  it  all  the 
time.  That’s  just  the  way  they  do,  you  know? 

I  wish  the  tape  could  see  the  wonderful  smile  on  your  face. 

Oh,  it  makes  me  smile  thinking  about  his  face. 

There  were  lots  of  disappointments. 

Well,  there  must  have  been.  I  mean,  here  you  come  off  with  this 
Governor’s  race  where  you’ve  put  together  a  very  good  coalition.  You’re 
now  going  to  run  for  Senate  and  they’re  turning  their  backs  on  you. 

Yes.  And  I  always  used  that  expression.  I  said,  “Let  me  tell  you 
something,  guys.  I’ll  tell  you  this,  organized  labor  and  teachers  and  all  the 
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groups  that  were  traditionally  for  John  Thurman  stayed  with  John 
Thurman,  because  that’s  what  they  should  have  done.”  I  mean,  they  liked 
me,  they  liked  him.  On  an  even  race,  there’s  no  doubt  that  for  all  those 
four  groups,  they  belonged  with  John  Thurman.  That  way  he  was  going  to 
help  them  day  in  and  day  out  more  than  I  was  going  to  help  them. 

“Now,  how  do  you  explain  all  the  rest  of  you  guys?”  because  there’s 
no  way  to  argue  that  John  Thurman  could  not  help  labor,  public 
employees,  teachers  and  so  on  and  also  be  equal  with  business. 

Where  it’s  really  important. 

Yes.  If  he’s  going  to  help  them  more  than  I’m  going  to  help  them,  then 
I’m  going  to  be  helping  the  other  side.  But  the  big  business  boys  just  sat 
back  and  said,  “Well,  you  know,  we  don’t  want  to  offend  John  because 
he’s  still  going  to  be  here,”  because  he  had  a  free  ride.  He  was  running  for 
the  Assembly.  See,  he  was  in  the  Assembly  anyway. 

That’s  right. 

So  he  didn’t  lose  his  seat. 

It  wasn’t  an  awakening  because  I  knew  all  that.  It  just  was  one  of 
those  things:  The  race  for  Governor,  the  thrust  of  all  that,  part  of  that 
disappointment,  then  coming  back  and  running  for  the  Senate  and  facing 
some  of  the  things  that  I  had  to  go  through.  And  when  I  won  it  I  was  so 
related  and  so  happy  that  I  was  back  there. 

It  didn’t  change  my  personal  life,  unfortunately.  The  first  question 
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that  sort  of  started  this  was  if  I’d  gone  home,  if  there’d  been  no  Senate 
race,  would  the  marriage  have  lasted?  Nobody  knows  about  those  things. 
But  certainly  by  the  time  I  got  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  bingo,  we’re 
back  up  in  Sacramento  and  that  part  was  over.  And  then  it  was  just  a 
question  of  where  I  went  from  there  in  terms  of  my  future. 

But  I  wanted  it  bad.  I  wanted  to  win  bad.  I  liked  being  up  here  and  I 
liked  the  job,  and  it  was  clear  that  I  really  wanted  to  win,  and  when  I  got 
as  close  as  I  did  to  almost  getting  beat,  it  was  even  more  important  for  me 
to  come  back  to  win  that  race.  And  we  did  a  good  campaign,  and  we  spent 
a  lot  of  money.  Bill  Richardson  helped  me. 

I’ll  say  this,  everybody  helped  me.  The  one  thing  the  party  did  is 
they  came  together  behind  me  hundred  percent,  and  they  worked  their  tail 
off.  Bill  was  caucus  chairman  at  the  time  and  he  worked  very  hard  for  me. 
Even  though  your  politics  and  his  were  quite  different. 

Quite  different,  yes. 

But  as  caucus  chairman  he’s  interested  in  the  numbers  of  Republicans. 
Absolutely. 

And  you  would  have  been  another  and  were  another  Republican  in  a  seat 
that  had  been  a  Democratic  seat. 

Absolutely.  Huge  Democratic  seat. 

And  Zenovich,  I  take  it,  was  anxious  for  this  judgeship.  Was  it  created  for 
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No. 

Was  there  a  vacancy? 

Yes,  a  vacancy.  I  never  have  asked  George  as  to  exactly  why  and  under 
what  circumstances  that  he  sought  the  judgeship.  The  appellate  court 
judgeships  are  very  difficult  to  come  by,  and  George  had  been  sort  of  a  fly 
in  the  Democrats’  ointment  in  the  Senate  because  he  was  up  against 
Moscone  two  or  three  times  and  he  was  constantly  agitating,  and  George 
was  a  leader.  That  was  all  Demo  politics  as  to  why  they  decided  to  make 
a  move  at  that  time.  If  they  had  waited,  if  they  had  just  said,  “George, 
next  one’s  yours,”  or  “some  other  time,”  that  would  have  been  the  end  of 
Maddy  because  one  more  race  and  I  would  have  been  out  of  there. 
Although,  I’m  sure  people  thought,  “Well,  maybe  he’ll  run  against 
Cranston,”  because  Cranston  was  looking  vulnerable  back  in  1979. 

Getting  old  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He  ended  up  running  against  Gann 
and  it  was  a  slam  dunk. 

When  I  interviewed  [Senator]  Paul  [J.]  Lunardi,  whom  I  know  you  know, 
he  was  in  the  Assembly  with  [Speaker]  Ralph  [M.]  Brown,  who  was 
Speaker  then,  and  Ralph  Brown  was  from  the  Fresno  area.  He  had  gotten 
out  of  Jess  Unruh’s  way  with  an  especially  created  appellate  court  seat. 
Paul  Lunardi  told  me  if  you  went  down  there  to  see  him  he  just  snagged 
you  and  wouldn’t  let  you  go,  because  from  being  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
to  being  an  appeals  court  judge  was  such  a  different  world. 
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That’s  why  George  hated  it  too. 

That’s  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  him  about  it? 

Oh  yes,  Zenovich  hated  it  down  there. 

Did  he? 

Oh  yes.  He  disliked  it.  George  and  I  talk  about  it.  The  other  night  when 
we  did  this  dedication  out  at  Fresno  State,  George  was  there  —  and  he’s 
sort  of  been  my  mentor;  I’ve  followed  his  steps  all  the  way  up  to  the 
judgeship  deal  --  and  he  said,  “You’re  smart  not  doing  that  one.” 

I  think  it  would  be  a  big  adjustment  for  a  politician. 

You  said  this  one  [a  Thurman  campaign  mailer]  wasn’t  used,  and 
yet,  this  has  a  copy  of  a  mailing  label  on  it.  Now,  I  don’t  know  if  it  came 
through  the  press  or  not. 

I  know  they  used  this  part,  “A  Matter  of  Judgment.”  They  used  the 
editorial  from  the  Bee. 

Again,  we’re  talking  about  the  hit  piece. 

The  only  thing  that  I  don’t  think  actually  went  out  —  although,  it  looks  like 
it  was  sent  too  —  was  this  “Jets  to  Washington”  thing.  I  may  be  wrong 
about  that.  The  thing  that  they  may  not  have  used  was  there  was  another 
piece  that  I  saw  that  they  claimed  wasn’t  used  which  had  the  Jamaica  trip 
or  something  of  that  nature  on  it,  in  which  they  tried  to  put  all  this  stuff 
together  and  say  what  could  we  do  to  bury  him? 

Who  was  responsible  for  this,  do  you  think? 
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This  piece? 

Yes. 

This  came  out  of  the  Thurman  campaign  out  of  Modesto.  I  know  where  it 
came  from. 

And  the  airplane  thing  is  you  took  a  trip  allegedly,  or  perhaps  you  did  take 
it,  to  Washington,  D.C.  after  the  Governor’s  race  when  you  were  not  going 
to  be  running  for  reelection. 

Yes,  this  is  when  I  got  sick  back  there.  That  was  our  standard  Speaker’s 
trip.  That  was  a  standard  trip  that  we  went  back  every  year.  It  was  the 
kind  of  thing  that  you  couldn’t  defend  it  to  the  public  but  everybody  in  the 
Legislature  went. 

And  one  thing  that  strikes  you  at  this  remove  is  that  the  total  cost  was 
$819.56.  That  would  hardly  buy  you  the  ticket  today. 

It  wasn’t  long  after  that  that  I  quit  doing  that  with  state  money.  1  always 
went  with  my  campaign  money.  Spent  whatever  I  wanted  that  way. 
Because  of  this  probably. 

Sure. 

How  badly  did  the  Prop.  1 3  business  hurt  you  in  this  election? 

None. 

I  take  it  Thurman— 

Thurman  was  against  it  too. 

I  mean,  how  can  you  raise  that,  right? 
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The  Senate  race  turned  out  to  be  a  battle  of  popularity  to  some  degree.  He 
had  his  half  of  the  Senate  and  I  had  my  half  of  the  Senate. 

The  district  you  mean.  The  two  Assembly  districts  made  up  the  one 
Senate  district. 

Right.  On  paper,  it  appeared  that  Fresnoans  were  more  likely  to  vote,  that 
my  half  had  a  better  turnout.  The  percentage  in  registration  was 
astronomically  —  you  know,  I  was  in  the  20’ s.  So  on  paper  that  part  was 
bad.  The  question  was  how  could  we  get  them  out?  And  what  we  could 
do  to  sell  them  on  me  versus  Thurman.  So  what  we  did  was  just  try  to  do 
what  you  do  in  a  campaign:  You  try  to  hit  him  where  it  hurts  among 
farmers  and  others.  I  had  people  who  were  disappointed  over  Prop.  13. 

See,  I  was  also  kind  of  a  disappointment  running  for  some  people 
who  had  been  my  very  ardent  supporters.  When  I  came  out  against  Prop. 
13,  many  people,  just  like  the  Nisei  Farmers,  whatever  excuse  they  used, 
many  people  became  more  disappointed  in  me  than  they  were  in  other 
people.  So  the  dynamic  of  what  got  elected  in  ’79,  it’s  hard  to  sit  back 
now  and  say  “This  made  the  most  difference.”  Of  course,  once  I  got  there 
in  ’79,  then  we  went  into  reapportionment,  and  the  next  twenty  years 
we’re  set  because  I  became  Leader. 

I  mentioned  Bill  Richardson  supported  me.  Everybody  supported 
me.  But  as  soon  as  I  got  into  office,  the  very  first  day  Richardson  and 
Campbell  literally  came  to  me,  both  of  them,  and  said,  “We  can’t  get 
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along.”  Campbell  was  Republican  Leader  and  Richardson  was  caucus 
chairman,  and  both  of  them  offered  me  a  job  as  being  number  two,  but  I 
had  to  join  one  or  the  other.  So  I  joined  Campbell  and  we  upset 
Richardson. 

This  is  literally  the  first  day? 

Pretty  close  to  it.  Sixty  days  later  I  was— 

You  were  caucus  chair,  right.  That  was  a  nice  play. 

Very  good  play.  [Senator  James  R.]  Jim  Mills  was  [President]  Pro  Tern. 
When  I  took  over  as  caucus  chairman,  I  went  from  one  staff  to  like  twenty, 
and  I  went  to  Jim  Mills  and  I  said  something  about  the  fact  I  was  caucus 
chairman,  and  Jim,  “Congratulations.” 

I  said,  “Can  we  discuss  offices?”  and  so  on. 

And  he  said,  “Yes,  whatever  you  want.”  I’m  paraphrasing  but  it’s 
pretty  close  to  this. 

I  said,  “I  have  all  these  staff  now.” 

He  said,  “Go  talk  to  Bill  Richardson.  Whatever  he  wants  to  let  you 
have  of  his  is  fine  with  me.” 

That  was  it.  I  sat  in  the  littlest  office.  I  was  caucus  chairman.  Jim 
Mills  is  Pro  Tern  and  he  went  by  seniority.  I  wasn’t  about  to  get  Bill 
Richardson’s  office  or  anything  else,  so  here  I  am  in  this  little  office,  stuck 
away,  the  junior  man.  I  have  to  go  and  take  offices  across  the  street,  move 
Bontadelli,  my  chief  of  staff,  and  put  all  these  people  together,  and  here 
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Em  caucus  chairman  sitting  out  of  a  small  office  with  one  secretary. 
Everybody  else  moving  around.  And  about  that  time,  of  course,  then  we 
were  discussing  and  did  move  into  the  remodeling  of  the  building.  We 
were  living  in  the  Quonset  huts.  At  that  point  in  time,  we  then  designed 
the  building  whereby  the  caucus  chairmen  had  specific  offices,  so  I 
ultimately  just  waited  and  moved  into  that. 

Richardson  was  upset  with  me  obviously  on  and  off  for  a  long  time. 
Although,  when  I  say  we  fight,  we  get  along  all  right.  I’ve  said  bad  things 
to  him  and  he’s  said  bad  things  to  me.  You  know,  he  was  a  believer.  In 
one  way,  it  was  an  easy  choice  to  make  because  I  never  was  really  very 
close  to  Richardson,  and  Campbell  was  a  lot  easier  to  be  close  to. 

That  was  an  easy  decision  on  your  part. 

That  was  no  problem.  And  the  fact  that  I  took  over  as  caucus  chairman, 
then  it  was  just  a  question  of  how  long  we  could  hold  on,  because  always 
the  right  wing  were  going  after  us.  At  one  point  in  time  they  all  came  to 
me  and  wanted  me  to  upset  Billy.  They  were  mad  at  Bill.  But  I  stuck 
with  Bill.  I  said,  “No,  I’m  not  going  to.”  That’s  when  [Senator  James  W.] 
Nielsen,  who  I’d  been  his  mentor  —  he  always  called  me  his  mentor.  I  had 
financed  his  campaigns.  I  had  done  everything  to  keep  Nielsen  around. 
But  they  blew  a  little  smoke  at  Nielsen.  And,  of  course,  Seymour  was  the 
big  doublecrosser.  Seymour  was  the  guy  who  was  supposed  to  come  up 
and  was  supposed  to  be  loyal,  but  he’s  the  first  one  that  left,  and  so  we  lost 
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our  leadership  after  about  a  couple  of  years. 

That’s  when  Nielsen  becomes  Minority  Leader  and  Seymour  becomes 
caucus  chairman. 

Right.  That  was  the  first  turn.  It  got  to  the  point  where  we  thought  we 
were  doing  it  all,  and  we  did  make  mistakes  in  terms  of  our  leadership. 
How  do  you  mean? 

In  terms  of  running  the  caucus  and  so  on,  Bill  and  I  began  to  [do 
everything]  —  I  sat  on  the  budget  committees.  Those  were  the  tough 
years.  We  were  literally  running  all  the  issues,  in  part  because  nobody 
else  wanted  to  do  it  and  in  part  because  that’s  the  way  we  wanted  to  do  it. 
In  other  words,  we’d  rather  do  the  work  ourselves  and  try  to  develop  a 
strategy  against  the  Democrats  and  try  to  develop  a  strategy  on  policy  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  and  we  were  struggling.  Obviously,  it  was  a  tough  year.  I 
was  close  to  Duke  and  not  everybody  else  was  close  to  Deukmejian. 
Deukmejian  liked  me  to  be  on  the  Budget  Committee. 

So  what  we  did  was  we  gave  the  folks  who  were  against  us  reason  to 
get  together  and  say  “These  guys  are  dominating.”  So  they  had  to  find 
somebody  who  was  going  to  take  over.  Well,  Richardson  couldn’t  do  it. 
[Senator]  Ollie  Speraw  and  some  of  the  other  guys  who  were  the  hard 
right  didn’t  have  any  backing  for  leadership.  The  hard  part  was  how  they 
were  going  to  peel  off  some  of  our  friends. 

Campbell  had  a  tie  to  [Senator]  John  Doolittle,  who  was  supposed  to 
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be  loyal  to  us,  and  John  came  to  us  and  told  us  that  we  were  down  on  the 
cutting  edge,  that  we  were  almost  gone,  but  we  still  didn’t  figure  we  could 
lose.  Jimmy  came  to  me  —  Nielsen  —  and  Jim  said  that  “We’ll  all  support 
you  if  you’ll  take  me  or  somebody  else  as  caucus  chairman  and  get  rid  of 
Campbell.” 

I  said,  “I  never  play  that  way,  Jim.  I  came  to  the  dance  with  Bill  and 
will  stay  the  dance  with  Bill.” 

But  he  strongly  urged  me  to  do  that,  and  then  he  made  his  apologies 
and  he  said,  “You’ve  been  my  mentor.  You’ve  done  everything  for  me. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  up  front.” 

I  said,  “That’s  fine  with  me.  I  can  take  that.”  Well,  the  guy  we 
didn’t  think  was  the  guy  we’d  cut  a  deal  with  was  when  Seymour  ran, 
because  we  sort  of  picked  the  candidate  there.  We,  I  think,  could  have 
chosen  a  number  of  other  candidates  to  run  in  that  seat  and  kept  Seymour 
from  getting  it.  Now,  Em  not  sure  about  that. 

This  would  have  been  the  1980  election. 

Right,  when  Seymour  won  his  election  down  in  Orange  County.  I  think 
we  [Campbell  and  Maddy]  could  have  blocked  his  winning,  or  we  could 
have  gotten  somebody  else.  But  we  went  with  Seymour,  obviously  with 
the  promise  that  as  long  as  we  were  the  ones  who  were  going  to  back  him 
and  help  him  that  he  stay  loyal  to  us. 

Is  this  something  that  you  would  have  negotiated  explicitly  with  Seymour? 
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No. 

That  was  your  job,  wasn’t  it? 

I  was  there.  I  was  with  him  at  the  time  in  Orange  County  when  we  made 
the  arrangements  and  I  felt  it  was  pretty  clear.  You  don’t  put  it  in  writing 
and  there’s  nothing  binding  about  it  but  loyalty,  you  know. 

He’s  the  mayor  of  Anaheim. 

At  that  time. 

Fairly  viable  candidate. 

If  we  had  threatened  him,  we  may  not  have  been  able  to  beat  him  anyway. 
But  at  least  we  had  the  threat  going. 

Tell  me  how  that  works.  If  you  come  down  and  I’m  Seymour  and  you  say 
to  me,  “We  want  to  back  you,”  and— 

Well,  Nestande,  again,  was  the  in-between  guy,  and  George  Arduous,  who 
was  a  big  financial  supporter  in  Orange  County,  who’s  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  they  wanted  Seymour.  That  was  their  guy.  And  we  didn’t  have 
anybody  in  particular.  All  we  wanted  was  to  make  sure  that  whoever  was 
going  to  come  in  —  number  one,  Orange  County  is  so  critical  to  us  that  we 
had  to  have  somebody  who  could— 

Whose  seat  had  that  been?  [John  Briggs] 

You  know,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  remember  right  off.  I  was  afraid  you 
were  going  to  ask  that.  I  can’t  remember. 

It  was  an  open  seat,  though,  I  take  it. 
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Yes. 

The  other  member  had  retired. 

Right.  And  so  what  you  try  to  do  is  listen  and  talk  and  what  are  you  are 
going  to  offer  and  how  hard  you’re  going  work  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

One  thing  we  always  want  to  know,  if  we  get  behind  you  we  expect 
there’s  a  degree  of  loyalty  here  that  goes  with  it.  It’s  not  that  you’re  going 
to  give  blood  to  us  but  you’re  going  to  support  us  as  long  as  we’re  leaders. 
So  you’d  say  that  explicitly  to  them. 

Oh  sure.  You  had  to  do  it.  If  nothing  else,  just  to  throw  it  back.  Most 
guys  will  react  to  it.  It’s  good  enough  for  most  people. 

But  on  their  side  things  began  to  change  because  we  began  to  elect 
more  of  the  hard  right  who  were  less  anxious  to  see  Campbell  and  Maddy 
calling  the  shots  from  our  more  moderate  positions. 

This  famous  trip,  you  know,  when  Campbell  said,  “C’mon,  we’re  all 
flying  down  to  the  big  Spruce  Goose,”  which  is  down  in  Long  Beach,  the 
Reagan  deal,  and  he  said,  “Don’t  worry,  I’ve  got  two  airplanes.  We’ve 
put  the  jerks  on  the  other  airplane.”  In  other  words,  seventeen  of  us,  and 
he  put  nine  on  one  and  eight  on  ours. 

Well,  you  were  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying,  “How  many  are  on  our 
plane?”  You  knew  then  that  your  goose  was  cooked. 

We’re  in  trouble,  so  we  came  back.  Of  course,  then  we  let  Doolittle  off. 
Doolittle  wanted  to  get  off  and  he  wanted  to  go  on  their  side,  because 
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philosophically  he  belonged  with  them. 

What  do  you  mean  you  let  him  off? 

He  came  to  us  and  said,  “I  want  to  vote  the  other  way,  even  though  Em 
with  you.”  We  said,  “Fine,  do  whatever  you  want.” 

Doolittle  has  an  interesting  reputation.  I  mean,  he’s  a  very  astute  political 
guy,  isn’t  he? 

He’s  a  pretty  astute  political  guy.  I  think  where  we  get  in  trouble  when 
you  don’t  stand  tall  once  in  a  while,  you  know,  you  get  a  reputation  for 
that,  but  in  this  game  it  isn’t  all  bad.  I  mean,  he  picks  his  spots  and  he 
stays  very  strong.  When  I  say  this  is  where  he  should  have  gone,  he  was 
correct  about  that. 

And  he  was  good  enough  to  come  to  you  beforehand. 

Oh  yes. 

And  that  makes  a  big  difference,  doesn’t  it? 

A  huge  difference.  It  makes  all  the  difference,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned. 
You  know,  they  can  all  go  against  me  and  all  tell  me  why  they  don’t  want 
me  —  “You’re  not  working  as  hard  as  you  should  work,”  blah,  blah,  blah  — 
and  you  understand  that. 

And  you  try  to  say,  “Let  me  have  another  shot,”  or  “I  think  I  can  do 
this.”  Whatever  you  want  to  do  to  try  to  stay  around. 

But  in  this  case  it  was  kind  of  over  and  done  with.  They  had  the  list 
and  so  we  were  gone.  We  went  back  in  and,  of  course,  you  have  the  big 
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meeting  and  everybody  talks  about  unity  and  we’ll  come  together.  I  didn’t 
mince  any  words.  I  just  said,  “Jimmy  [Nielsen],  all  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
is  you’ve  got  to  watch  everything,  pal,  because  I’m  coming  after  you.” 
Right  from  the  get-go.  “My  time  will  come.” 

SENEY :  Shall  we  take  a  break? 

MADDY :  Yes,  let’s  go  have  lunch. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  B] 
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[Session  10,  October  18,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  we  were  talking  about  your  being  elected  to  the  Senate.  I  did 

want  to  ask  you,  that  even  though  a  lot  of  people  backed  away  from  you, 
you  said,  did  you  have  trouble  raising  money? 

MADDY :  No.  The  caucus,  as  I  mentioned,  came  through  very  well  for  me  on  both 

sides.  I  had  plenty  of  money.  In  fact,  we  spent  a  lot  of  money;  more  than 
I’d  ever  spent. 

SENEY :  That  was  almost  a  million  dollars. 

MADDY :  Over  a  million,  I  think,  by  the  time  we  got  finished.  I  raised  a  sufficient 

amount  of  money,  the  caucus  provided  a  sufficient  amount  of  money.  The 
one  thing  that  did  not  leave  me  were  my  financial  supporters. 

And  when  I  say  there  were  some  disappointments,  there  were  little 
things,  little  slights,  that  you  think  about  now  only  in  terms  of  coming  off 
the  race  for  Governor,  being  higher  than  a  kite  and  thinking  you  had  the 
world  by  the  tale,  and  then  suddenly  you  found  what  life  was  like  in  the 
real  world.  But  I  certainly  had  all  the  support,  and,  as  I  say,  on  both  sides. 
Bill  Richardson  was  there  representing  the  right  wing  and  as  joyous  as 
certainly  everybody  else  on  the  other  side,  the  middle-of-the-road 
Republicans.  It  was  a  tough,  hard  fought  battle,  and  although  I  said  I  went 
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after  Thurman,  we  went  after  him  in  the  traditional  way,  not  in  any  dirty 
sense.  I  never  made  fun  of  his  intelligence  or  lack  of  intelligence.  I  never 
made  fun  of  his  drunk  driving  cases. 

He  had  some  record  of  drunk  driving? 

He  had  some  record  up  here  of  drunk  driving. 

You  were  saying  he  had  some  drunk  driving  problems. 

Right,  he  had  some  drunk  driving  up  here.  John  used  to  make  more  fun  of 
that  because  that  was  sort  of  a  joke,  and  so  he  would  always  make  fun  of  it 
during  the  campaign. 

John  Thurman  himself? 

Thurman  himself  would  make  fun  of  it.  Always  hold  up  a  glass  of  milk 
because  he  was  a  dairyman:  “I’m  sticking  to  this.”  Well,  what  it  would 
do  is  it  would  imply  that  I  was  accusing  him  of  something,  which  I  never 
did. 

But  no,  we  played  it  straight.  The  main  thing  we  did  was  “You  can’t 
have  it  both  ways.  You  can’t  be  with  Jerry  Brown  one  minute  and  against 
Jerry  Brown  the  next,”  and  went  after  him  on  a  combination  of  votes.  In 
the  farm  bill  he  always  had  more  problems  than  I  did  in  trying  to  make 
sure  he  had  the  right  voting  record. 

But  it  was  a  tough  race,  probably  more  disappointing  for  me  because 


I  thought  I  had  done  so  well  as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  to  come  so 
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close  for  Senator  was  a  little  shocking.  But  when  you  look  at  it  on  the 
stats  and  the  rest  of  it,  it  was  absolutely  what  should  have  happened.  It 
was  a  tossup.  John  was  a  tough  candidate,  a  very  tough  candidate. 

Well,  it  wasn’t  a  tossup,  I  mean,  in  numbers,  was  it?  It  was  a  heavily 
Democratic  district. 

Oh,  heavily  Democratic  district,  but  I  mean  in  terms  of— 

And  this  wasn’t  Camaroda,  or  Alex  Brown,  or  A1  Villa.  This  was  a 
serious  candidate. 

This  was  an  experienced,  serious,  tough  candidate,  with  the  background 
experience,  the  voting  record  —  everything  that  I  had  going  for  me.  Plus, 
one  of  the  most  clever  campaigners.  He  could  do  anything,  that  guy 
could.  He  was  good. 

So  in  the  end  it  must  have  made  you  feel  good,  I  would  think. 

Oh  yes.  When  I  got  back  up  to  Sacramento  and  settled  my  life  a  little  bit 
in  the  sense  that  the  divorce  was  inevitable  and  I  would  settle  down,  I 
really  felt  that  —  in  fact,  my  old  pal  Bruce  Nestande,  who  had  sort  of  gone 
back  and  done  the  same  thing,  we  sat  back  and  said,  “This  couldn’t  be  any 
better.  Here  we  are.” 

In  my  case,  I  was  back  in  office,  it  was  1979.  I  wasn’t  that  old.  I 
was  already  in  leadership,  so  it  means  I  had  a  pretty  good  chance  to  make 
sure  that  the  next  decade  I  was  going  to  have  a  seat  that  was  not  going  to 
be  30  percent  Maddy  anymore.  It  was  going  to  be  more  60  percent 
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Maddy.  When  you’re  in  leadership  you  obviously  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
how  the  seats  are  drawn. 

I  was  doing  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  reconciling,  if  I  could,  and 
rationalizing  the  loss  for  the  Governor,  and  would  I  ever  do  that  again.  I 
don’t  know.  But  I  felt  really  pretty  good.  I  felt  really  very  good.  I  had 
the  world  by  the  tail  and  a  downhill  pull.  The  divorce  and  all  that  helped 
settle  things.  So  I  was  feeling  pretty  good  in  ’79  and  ’80. 

You  said  about  reapportionment,  this  was  a  Democratic  reapportionment, 
totally.  I  mean,  they  had  both  houses  and  the  governorship.  But  still,  as  a 
member  of  the  leadership,  you  are  assured  things  would  be  taken  care  of? 
We  were  never  assured  but  we  were  certainly  in  the  map  drawing 
business.  And  everything  is  finesse  and  everything  is  how  well  you  put 
the  mast  together  and  so  on  and  to  take  care  of  everybody.  But  it  was 
reasonably  certain  that  with  my  relationship  even  with  [Senate  President 
Pro  Tern  David  A.]  Roberti,  even  though  they  had  total  control,  and  even 
though  they  were  going  to  mess  with  me,  and  I  knew  there  were  going  to 
be  lots  of  things  happening,  and  I  went  all  the  way  over  to  the  coast  — 
that’s  when  the  coast  thing  came  up. 

When  you  got  Monterey  County  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 

In  reality,  what  they  did  was  take  almost  every  living  breathing 
Republican  that  was  in  that  whole  central  part  of  the  state  and  give  them  to 
Maddy,  and  that  was  my  seat  and  everybody  else  had  what  was  left. 
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How  do  you  say  they  messed  with  you  a  little  bit? 

When  I  say  messed  with  me,  they  just  didn’t  give  me  total  carte  blanche.  I 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  valley.  I  had  a  seat  that  would  have  suited  me  in  the 
valley  that  I  felt  I  could  have  carved  out,  that  would  have  been  as  good  — 
I’m  not  thinking  back  now.  I  don’t  know  why  I  argue  this  way  except  that 
I  was  sort  of  “good  government.”  I  mean,  it  didn’t  make  any  sense  to 
have  six  counties  spread  all  over  the  country. 

It  does  sort  of  jut  in  a  southerly  direction,  your  district,  across  the  state  to 
the  coast,  doesn’t  it,  from  Fresno? 

Yes.  And  it  made  more  sense  to  have  a  very  nice,  very  compact  district.  I 
was  willing  to  take  a  32  or  33  percent  [Republican]  seat.  I  mean,  I  was 
willing  to  take  almost  any  kind  of  a  seat  because  I  figured  there  were  some 
areas  I  had  to  leave  out.  But  there  were  some  areas  that  I  knew  that  there 
just  was  no  way  you’re  going  to  beat  me  now,  now  that  I’ve  done  it  twice: 
I  ran  the  Governor’s  race  and  this  other  race.  You  just  weren’t  going  to 
beat  me  if  you  let  me  carve  out  the  Republicans  and  the  areas  I  wanted  in 
the  Central  Valley.  And  I  would  have  taken  a  lot  of  the  other  areas.  But 
by  going  off  on  the  coast  range  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  was  that  Jerry 
Halleva  —  he  worked  with  David  Roberti  at  that  time  —  and  they  kept 
throwing  these  things  out  at  me:  “How  about  the  thoroughbred  country 
over  there  in  Ventura  County?” 


Well,  ultimately,  it  was  a  seat  that  was  so  immense,  so  large  and  so 
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spread  that  you  couldn’t  run  against  me,  just  because  you  couldn’t  put 
together  a  group  that  would  do  so. 

And  it  was  a  very  Republican  seat. 

Yes,  very  Republican  seat. 

You  had  no  opposition  in  ’82  under  that  seat. 

I  don’t  think  so. 

No,  you  didn’t. 

That’s  right.  That  was  a  great  joke.  We  used  to  pull  all  these  tricks. 
Campbell  and  I  would  think  of  things  to  do.  Halleva,  who  was  chief  of 
staff  for  David  Roberti,  said  something  about  somebody  running,  and  I 
said,  “Oh,  that  mayor  filed  over  there.  I’ve  got  a  candidate.” 

Lo  and  behold,  the  next  morning  he  says,  “You  dirty,  rotten  liar. 
That  mayor  didn’t  file.” 

I  said,  “Oh,  did  I  say  he  filed?”  I  said,  “What  did  I  do,  duck?” 

I  don’t  know  whether  he  took  my  word  for  it  or  not,  he  was  just 
laughing. 

So  I  had  none  in  ’82. 

Right. 

Which  meant  that  four-year  free  ride. 

Now,  I  would  take  it,  as  caucus  chair  at  this  point  in  ’82,  you  would  be 
able  to  keep  any  Republicans  out  of  your  hair,  wouldn’t  you,  do  you 


think? 
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No  Republican  was  going  to  really  challenge  me,  although  there  was  some 
conversation  about  [Assemblywoman]  Carol  Hallett  or  someone  like  that 
who  was  residing  on  the  coast.  If  a  conservative  Republican  challenged 
me  on  the  coast,  they  very  well  could  have  beaten  me  in  a  Senate  primary, 
because  the  bulk  of  the  Republicans  were  all  on  the  coast.  But  the  reality 
was  that  when  that  Republican  then  ran  over  in  the  valley,  they  had 
absolutely  no  chance  to  win  the  seat  overall.  Even  in  ’82  it  was  still  not  a 
good  seat.  I  forget  the  numbers,  but  it  was  not  a  good  seat.  So  the  reality 
was  there  was  no  reason  to  try  to  beat  me.  And  I  wasn’t  making  too  many 
people  mad  by  that  time. 

The  reality  was  that  I  had  a  seat  like  that  for  a  long  time,  that  you 
could  take  me  on  in  the  primary  and  maybe  beat  me,  but  if  you  did  then 
what  were  you  going  to  do  when  you  got  to  the  general  election?  So  it  just 
became  futile  for  anybody  to  try  to  take  me  on. 

The  Reps  were  not  mad  at  me.  The  Republicans  basically  were  not 
mad  at  me  ever.  For  just  that  lingering  thing  of  the  old  Reagan  ties  and 
whether  I  was  careful  enough  in  my  dealing  with  the  various  issues,  I 
didn’t  get  too  flamboyant  or  I  didn’t  get  too  angry  at  the  gun  control 
people  or  the  anti-gun  control  people  until  later.  After  ’87,  when  I  became 
Republican  Leader,  I  threw  them  out  of  the  caucus  a  couple  of  times. 

I  didn’t  pick  fights  with  the  conservatives.  You  know,  I  had 
Doolittle  [as  caucus  chair].  I  always  had  deals.  My  caucus  chairman  was 
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always  a  pretty  hard  conservative.  So  I  tried  to  keep  that  balance  going.  I 
didn’t  go  out  and  pick  fights. 

And  I  gave  money.  I  gave  lots  and  lots  and  lots  and  lots  of  money  to 
the  conservative  causes  on  the  Assembly  side.  Because  we  had  no  races  in 
the  Senate  to  speak  of.  In  other  words,  we  didn’t  have  big  investments. 

SENEY :  By  big  investments,  you  mean  races  that  you  had  to  pour  a  lot  of  money  in 

order  to  win? 

MADDY :  In  which  we  had  a  chance  to  win.  We  either  had  no  chance  to  win,  and  I 

could  just  throw  money  away,  or  they  were  winners.  So  I  mean,  I  could 
either  give  a  little  token  money  to  somebody  who  had  already  won,  and  I 
wasn’t  likely  to  give  money  away  just  to  have  a  candidate.  You  know,  if 
you’ve  got  some  money  and  you  want  to  run,  I  can  give  you  a  hundred 
thousand  to  get  yourself  going,  but  I’m  not  going  to  go  out  and  support  a 
campaign  that  doesn’t  look  like  it’s  going  anywhere. 

At  one  point  in  time,  I  forget  how  much  money  I  gave  to  the 
Assembly  Republicans,  who  were  then  more  dominated  by  the 
conservatives,  who  were  very  thankful  for  me  for  the  amount  of  money  I 
contributed  to  the  Republican  Assembly  Caucus  electing  more 
conservative  guys. 

I  tried  to  do  things  that  would  keep  me  on  a  balance  with  everybody 
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in  the  party,  without  necessarily  going  out  and  trying  to  be  a  leader. 
Was  this  when  you  were  caucus  chair  or— 
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When  I  was  Minority  Leader.  After ’87.  When  I  was  running  it  myself. 
We’ll  get  to  that  too.  But  wasn’t  it  your  responsibility  to  raise  money  as 
caucus  chair? 

From  ’79  to  ’83,  until  we  lost,  I  raised  a  lot  of  money  then  too. 

But  that  wouldn’t  be  solely  your  call. 

No,  Bill  Campbell  and  I  raised  the  money  together,  with  Bill  more  in 
charge  than  myself.  Actually,  Bill  was  a  better  money  raiser,  because  I 
had  begun  to  develop  my  stance  of  not  calling  anybody,  not  calling 
lobbyists.  I  wouldn’t  ask  for  money.  I  just  wouldn’t  do  it. 

How  do  you  do  that? 

You’d  get  an  invitation  from  me  but  you  wouldn’t  get  a  phone  call  from 
me.  In  ’87  I  never  made  any  phone  calls.  When  I  was  elected  Leader  in 
’87, 1  was  deeply  concerned  about  people  going  to  jail.  It  hadn’t  happened 
yet  but  it  ultimately  did,  because  I  had  been  warned  by  a  couple  of  very 
key  people  —  Judge  Garibaldi  was  one  —  that  a  large  number  of  people, 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  were  going  way  beyond  the  line,  way  beyond  what 
they  should  be  doing  in  terms  of  soliciting  and  asking  for  money. 

So  when  Doolittle  and  I  were  elected,  I  told  Doolittle  that  day, 
because  he  was  talking  about  how  we’re  going  to  have  to  step  up  our 
activities  and  raise  more  money,  and  I  laid  it  out  then.  I  said,  “Just  so  you 
know,  I  will  not  make  a  personal  phone  call  for  money.  I  will  not  do  it  to 
anyone.”  I  said,  “Not  to  anyone.”  I  said,  “One  caveat:  You  get  a  business 
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leader,  the  head  of  a  roundtable  or  something,  I  can  call  the  head  of  the 
business  roundtable  or  I’ll  call  so-and-so,  or  I’ll  call  David  Murdock,  and 
I’ll  sit  down  and  say,  ‘We’d  like  to  have  you  participate  in  our  money¬ 
raising  activities  as  a  business  man  and  you  help  organize,’  but  if  anyone 
who’s  a  lobbyist  who  has  some  ax  to  grind  with  me,  then  I  refuse  to  talk  to 
him  about  money.” 

If  you  were  a  registered  lobbyist,  I  never  called  you  for  money.  You 
could  talk  to  me  about  it.  I  mean,  I’d  send  out  invitations.  You  could  go 
to  the  Maddy  Golf  Tournament  for  twenty- five  hundred  bucks  a  year. 

You  could  go  to  any  other  number  of  things  that  were  Maddy  events  and 
you  could  say  to  me,  “I’ll  see  you  tonight,”  and  I’d  say,  “Fine,  I’d  love  to 
see  you  tonight.”  But  you  never,  ever  sat  down  and  said,  “By  the  way,  I’d 
like  to  talk  to  you  about  SB  10.”  You  couldn’t  talk  to  me  about  SB  10  and 
talk  to  me  about  contributing  to  my  campaign  because  I  was  concerned 
about  what  actually  ultimately  happened.  Not  that  I  was  smarter  than 
anybody  else,  but  I  had  been  warned  that  things  were  getting  too  dicey. 
People  were  asking  for  money  at  the  same  time  they  were  talking 
legislation.  That’s  a  no-no. 

And  Judge  Garibaldi  warned  you  about  that? 

Judge  Garibaldi  was  one  who  warned  me  about  that. 

Who  else  warned  you? 

He  was  the  principal  one  but  others  would  nod  in  agreement.  Then  I 
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began  to  ask.  I  began  to  ask  my  lobbying  friends,  “Are  you  finding  that 
[so-and-so]  is  beginning  to—” 

[Senator]  Paul  Carpenter  ultimately  went  to  jail.  Paul  Carpenter  had 
a  system,  allegedly,  and  I  never  actually  saw  it,  where  his  computer  sat 
right  behind  his  desk,  and  you’d  come  in  to  talk  to  him  about  a  bill  and 
allegedly  he  would  turn  around  and  bring  up  your  name  and  it  would  list 
all  the  contributions  you  had  made.  You’re  Joe  Smith,  lobbyist  for 
ARCO:  Let’s  see  now,  Joe  you’ve  given  ‘X’  number  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  this  many  Republicans  and  this  ‘X’  number  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  this  many  Democrats.  Now,  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about  AB 
10,  which  is  important  to  ARCO.  How  do  I  reconcile  the  fact  that  you’ve 
given  so  much  more  money  to  the  Republicans  than  you  have  for  me  when 
you’re  asking  me  for  a  vote? 

I  appeared  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  Grand  Jury  doesn’t  need 
anything  even  close  to  that  before  they  think  you’re  a  crook.  And  when 
you  go  that  far,  you’re  getting  damn  close  to  being,  in  their  minds,  fully 
convicted.  And  what  Garibaldi  warned  me  was  about  some  of  the 
Assembly  Republicans,  only  on  horseracing  bills.  His  big  warning  was 
they  brought  him  in  a  group  of  racetrack  guys  and  had  one  of  these  lists 
out:  “This  is  what  you’ve  been  giving  and  this  is  who  you’ve  been  giving 
it  to.  If  you  want  Republicans  to  be  friends  with  you,  then  this  is  way  out 
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SENEY :  Garibaldi  lobbied  for  the  racetracks,  didn’t  he? 

MADDY :  Right.  And  booze.  Liquor  and  racetracks.  And  he’d  just  been  a  long-time 

close  friend  and  he  had  been  around  a  long  time,  and  he  said,  “This  is 
dangerous,  Ken.  This  is  very  dangerous.  You  cannot  get  to  the  point 
where  you  have  to  ask  for  money  and  talk  legislation.” 

I  determined  at  one  point  or  another,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  other 
factors  involved  in  my  own  mind  as  to  where  things  were  going  and  what 
was  happening  and  my  own  style,  that  I  knew  my  responsibility  was  to 
raise  the  money,  but  I  just  felt  that  I  had  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  I  could  live 
with. 

I  did  believe  that  we  were  going  to  a  point  where  we  had  gone  too 
far,  and  even  though  if  the  Democrats  were  going  to  outdo  us  and  they 
were  going  to  do  it,  then  I  was  going  to  have  to  accept  the  fact.  And  I  told 
the  caucus  that:  There’s  a  reality  out  there. 

In  fact,  I  even  was  going  to  get  stricter.  I  was  not  going  to  give  any 
money  to  any  member  who  was  an  incumbent  because  I  felt  if  you  can’t 
raise  your  own  money,  then  there’s  little  or  no  reason  you  should  be  here. 

I  said  a  lot  of  things  about  money-raising.  I  said  it’s  due  diligence. 
My  thought  was  that  there  is  a  schedule  you  can  run  in  which  campaign 
money  can  be  raised  in  a  legitimate  way  in  which  you  can  have  events. 

And  I  said,  “All  this  stuff  is  gauged.  Does  the  legislator  who  calls  you  and 
says  ‘I  know  what  you’re  doing  and  I  want  a  thousand  dollars,’  have  a 
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better  chance  of  getting  the  thousand  dollars  than  somebody  who  merely 
sends  a  letter?  The  answer  is  yes.  Well,  so  what  do  you  do  about  that? 
Vote  no  the  next  time?  Tell  the  lobbyist  that  that’s  why  you  did  it?  Or 
you  just  eat  it  and  decide  in  some  fashion  to  try  to  communicate  the  role  of 
the  Republican  Caucus  to  those  interest  groups?” 

And  I  said,  “I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  try  to  communicate 
the  role  of  the  Republican  Party  to  these  interest  groups.  If  you  really 
want  to  see  your  issues  succeed,  then  we  suggest  you  take  a  look  at  the 
voting  records  and  decide  what  people  support  your  cause.  In  a  generic 
way,  we  think  you  ought  to  support  all  Republicans.  We  think  these  are 
the  people  that  are  the  ones  who  support  your  cause.  And  if  that  doesn’t 
teach  them,  then  you  can  do  whatever  you  want  to  do.” 

I  said  one  of  the  problems  we  Republicans  have  in  so  many  cases  is 
that  if  you  believe  strong  enough  in  it,  if  I  believe  in  what  ARCO’s  doing, 
it  probably  doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether  ARCO  gives  me  a 
thousand  dollars  or  not,  I’ll  probably  vote  that  way.  In  fact,  that’s 
probably  what  happens. 

I  didn’t  have  any  idea.  When  you  raise  a  million  or  two 
million  —  I  was  raising  two-and-a-half  million  or  three  million  a 
year  —  I  had  no  idea  in  the  world  who  gave  me  any  money.  I  never  looked 
at  it.  I  never  kept  track  of  it.  You  never  knew  who  your  friends  were  and 
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The  point  was  that  I  refused  to  participate  in  the  campaign  financing 
game. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  something  you  said  earlier  when  we  were  talking, 
specifically  about  Judge  Garibaldi  and  him  reminding  you  that  he  had 
given  you  your  first  five  hundred  bucks.  That’s  different  though. 

Well,  that  was  always  in  the  context  of  the  joke.  It  was  not  different  in  a 
way.  It  was  the  Judge’s  way  of  always  pulling  my  chain  a  little  bit  as  to 
who  was  first.  We  became  very,  very  close  friends.  When  I  say  you  never 
discuss  it,  I  mean,  between  Garibaldi  and  myself,  and  between  a  great 
number  of  lobbyists,  I  would  have  the  same  discussion  I’m  having  with 
you:  open,  above-board,  and  discuss  it.  Which,  in  effect,  was  my  way  of 
telling  all  of  them  that  I  knew  exactly  what  was  going  on.  But  as  friends  I 
discussed  it  in  the  abstract. 

The  word  got  out  that  I  knew  what  was  happening,  and  certainly  the 
word  got  out  that  as  Republican  Leader,  if  they  continued  to  want  to  see 
me  stay  Leader,  that  they  were  going  to  have  to  make  decisions  someplace 
along  the  line.  I  felt  the  message  could  be  delivered  without  me 
committing  a  criminal  act. 

You  mean  the  word  got  out  that  you  didn’t  want  to  talk,  if  I’m  a  lobbyist, 
to  me  about  money  and  legislation  in  the  same  conversation. 

People  knew  that.  That  word  got  out.  That’s  what  happened  in  that  case 
in  which  the  young  man,  who  I  think  we  met  at  lunch  here,  who  came  up 
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and  shook  hands,  who  said,  when  he  was  being  wired,  “There’s  no  use  to 
talk  to  Maddy  about  money  because  as  soon  as  you  mention  it,  he  will 
shut  you  down.”  That  word  got  out. 

I  held  golf  tournaments.  I  did  lots  and  lots  of  things  with  lobbyists. 

I  would  be  fair  to  say  I  don’t  think  anybody  had  a  larger  or  bigger 
collection  of  lobbying  friends  than  I  did  when  I  was  in  the  Legislature. 
We’d  get  ten  at  a  table,  we’re  just  sitting  around  having  a  beer,  and  I 
would  discuss  this  without  being  specific.  And  I  would  discuss  it  in  a  way 
by  saying,  “What  makes  it  tough  on  me  as  the  Republican  Leader,  with 
my  edict  that  I  am  not  going  to  call  you  specifically  to  get  money  for  a 
vote”  —  in  other  words,  I’m  not  going  to  break  the  law  —  “It’s  really  tough 
on  me  if  you  guys  then  just  say,  ‘That’s  a  good  way  to  stiff  Maddy  all  the 
time.’” 

I  also  got  the  word  out  that  you  could  do  a  lot  for  Maddy,  if  you 
really  think  that  I’m  a  good  leader  by  helping  me,  without  ever  asking  for 
it.  In  effect,  that’s  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  I  was  trying  to  say,  “I’m  going 
to  be  absolutely  honest,  and  I  will  fail  as  a  leader  if  you  guys  let  me.  But 
if  you’re  sitting  down  with  your  agenda,  and  I  know  how  it  works  —  you 
come  in  and  your  guys  give  you  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  spend,  and 
you  sit  down  and  you  say,  ‘How  can  we  do  this?  Our  people  say  it’s  fifty 
to  Democrats  and  fifty  to  the  Republicans.  We  can  disperse  out  the  money 
to  the  Democrats  ten  thousand  for  five  guys  or  we  can  give  Maddy  all  fifty 
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thousand  and  tell  him  to  disperse  it  the  way  he  wants  to.  Now,  what  helps 
the  most?  Well,  give  Maddy  the  fifty  and  let  him  give  it  out.’”  But  I  said, 
“Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  you  make  those  decisions.”  That  way  I 
don’t  make  decisions  like  that. 

SENEY :  You  know,  I  brought  up  the  thing  about  Judge  Garibaldi  because  he  was  a 

legendary  lobbyist.  There  would  be  no  question  in  that  case  with  him  that 
he  would  ever  connect  those  two  things. 

MADDY :  I  think  he  knew  for  forty  years  or  fifty  years  the  FBI  were  trying  to  get 

him.  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Garibaldi  was 
absolutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  set  up  a  thousand  times,  but 
he  was  too  smart;  plus,  he  didn’t  do  anything.  If  you  had  a  $500 
fundraiser,  you  were  liable  to  get  $500.  That’s  what  he’d  do.  But  he  was 
certainly  not  dumb  enough  to  come  in  and  accept  in  some  joking  way. 

But  then  when  you  had  to  be  lobbied,  man,  the  old  man  would  be 
outside  the  gate  there,  always  using  that  old  demeanor:  “You  don’t  have 
time  for  an  old  man,  just  to  see  him  for  a  moment,  do  you?”  He’d  do  that 
thing.  Of  course,  anybody  who  Garibaldi  sent  a  card  into  would  come 
rushing  out,  you  know. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  move  just  a  little  bit  on  this  bill?” 

But  he  knew  the  bills.  He  knew  the  bills,  he  knew  how  to  lobby,  and 
he  just  was  a  grand  old  man.  And  by  the  last  twenty  years  he  was  such  a 
legend  that  he  didn’t  have  to  do  a  whole  hell  of  a  lot.  He  didn’t  win  them 
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all  but  he  came  close. 

As  long  as  we’re  talking  about  this,  did  they  ever  come  to  you  on  the 
shrimp  scam  business? 

Oh  yes.  I  was  part  of  the  investigation.  I  think  they  were  after  me,  but 
they  didn’t  get  me.  I  think  I  was  one  of  the  targets.  I’ve  got  the  whole 
files  on  it.  And  that’s  where  I  said  one  of  the  saving  graces,  one  of  the 
guys  who  went  to  jail  who  was  a  staffer  is  the  one  who  said  on  tape, 
“Don’t  bother  to  talk  to  Maddy  about  money  because  if  you  do  he’ll  shut 
you  down.  He  won’t  even  discuss  the  bill  with  you.” 

Was  this  John  Shahabian? 

No.  Shahabian  was  carrying  the  wire.  It  was  the  guy  that  bumped  into  us 
at  lunch  the  other  day,  and  I  can’t  think  of  his  name,  who  went  to  jail,  who 
was  a  staffer  for  a  Senator  who  was  next  door  to  me.  My  mind  is  so  bad 
in  terms  of  my  memory.  But  he  was  quoted— 

Your  memory’s  actually  great,  Senator. 

But  Shahabian  was  wired  and  Karen  Watson  was  the  Republican,  and 
Karen  Watson  and  this  other  fellow  were  there  talking  about  who  was 
going  to  carry  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  Shahabian  was  trying 
to  set  me  up.  [Senator]  Leroy  Greene  had  carried  it  the  year  before  when 
it  passed  and  nothing  happened. 

“No,  we  don’t  want  Leroy.” 


“Well,  it’s  in  Leroy’s  district,”  they  said.  That  was  the  argument. 
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“No,  no,  we  want  somebody.”  And  Shahabian  was  trying  to  put  me 
on.  They  were  trying  to  set  me  up,  I  know  —  the  FBI.  Shahabian  kept 
pushing. 

And  Karen  Watson  said,  “Well,  we  can  take  care  of  that.” 

I  wish  I  could  think  of  his  name,  but  anyway,  Democratic  staffer,  he 
says,  “Don’t  bother  to  talk  to  Maddy  about  money,  because  if  you  do, 
that’ll  be  the  last  of  the  conversation.  He  will  not  discuss  money.” 

So  if  there  was  any  commendation,  if  there  was  any  reputation  or 
anything  that  perhaps  saved  me,  if  you  will,  from  them  pursuing  further  — 
now,  I  did  carry  the  bill,  but  they  did  it  in  a  different  way.  They  didn’t 
come  to  me  and  offer  me  the  ten  thousand,  which  was  their  whole  thing 
and  so  on.  They  merely  got  Karen  Watson  to  walk  over  to  my  secretary  at 
the  front  desk  —  and  Karen  Watson  worked  for  [Assemblyman  Patrick  A.] 
Pat  Nolan  —  and  she  said,  “My  boss  said  your  boss  said  he  would  carry 
this  bill.”  Ergo,  she  put  it  on  the  desk.  When  I  went  down  to  my  desk  that 
day,  the  bill  was  on  my  desk  and  it  said,  “Third  Reading  File.  Should  be  a 
consent  item.”  So  when  the  time  came,  I  picked  it  up  and  said  two  words 
and  it  went  out  literally  on  consent,  and  I  was  the  person  who  carried  the 
shrimp  bill  on  the  floor. 

It  was  Nolan’s  bill  actually. 

No,  it  was  not  Nolan’s  bill.  It  was  a  Democrat’s  bill.  Well,  I’m  not  sure 
about  that.  But  Nolan  is  the  one  they  got.  And  so  that  testimony  then 
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came  out  that  Karen  Watson  had  been  told  by  her  boss  that  I  was  going  to 
carry  the  bill. 

In  the  Grand  Jury  investigation,  when  I  went  in  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
they  had  this  tape  also  of  Shahabian  who  was  then  taping  [Senator]  Frank 
Hill,  who  said,  “What  about  Maddy?  Is  he  going  to  carry  the  bill?”  and 
Frank  said,  “I  just  came  out  of  a  meeting  with  him.  Everything’s  fine, 
he’ll  carry  the  bill.”  That’s  what  they  hit  me  with  on  this  tape  in  front  of 
the  Grand  Jury. 

And  they  said,  “Do  you  remember  saying  anything  to  Frank  Hill?” 

I  told  you  from  the  start  I  had  already  testified.  Of  course,  they  were 
trying  to  impeach  me.  And  I  said  I  had  no  memory  of  this  bill.  It 
happened  just  exactly  the  way.” 

Of  course,  the  attorney  said,  “Well,  why  would  you  carry  it  if  that’s 
all  you  knew  about  the  bill?”  So  then  I  tried  to  sit  there  and  explain  to  the 
Grand  Jury  how  the  process  works,  which  is  almost  like  talking  to  a  wall. 
That’s  why  I  became  so  incensed  with  the  FBI  as  to  what  snakes  I  think 
they  were.  I  said,  “I  can’t  believe  you  guys  are  this  stupid  that  you  know 
as  little  about  government  as  you  pretend  to  know.” 

Because  the  fact  was  that  this  Karen  Watson  lied  to  your  secretary— 

Right. 

—saying  that  you  had  told  her  boss,  Nolan,  that  you  would  carry  this  bill. 
Correct. 
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SENEY :  Your  secretary  would  never  assume  she  was  lying. 

MADDY:  No. 
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She  would  assume  that  was  the  way  it  was.  And  that  would  have  been  the 
way  it  was  if  Nolan  had  come  to  you  with  this — 

If  Nolan  had  come  and  asked  me  to  carry  the  bill,  I  would  have  carried  it. 
Where  I  came  so  close  is  that  if  they  had  sent  ten  thousand  dollars  to  my 
campaign  headquarters  that  day,  my  treasurer  would  have  deposited  it  and 
you  would  have  had  the  link  and  I  could  have  gone  to  jail.  That  simple, 
with  no  other  evidence,  with  nothing  else  going.  That’s  how  close  I  came. 
That’s  really  scary,  isn’t  it? 

Really  scary.  I  mean,  when  I  think  about  it,  they  would  have  indicted  me. 
I  came  out  of  that  room  absolutely  convinced  in  my  mind  that  the  Grand 
Jury  only  had  to  have  one  link:  If  I  voted  the  way  they  wanted  me  to  or 
did  something  like  carry  the  bill,  which  they  wanted  me  to  do,  and  took 
money,  that  the  money  was  for  the  act.  Why  they  didn’t  send  the  ten 
thousand... 

That’s  what  I  was  going  to  ask.  Why  didn’t  they  send  it? 

I  have  no  idea.  I  mean,  maybe  somebody  in  the  FBI  did  have  enough 
conscience  to  say,  “At  least  we  ought  to  have  him  take  the  check  or  do 
something,”  because  they  had  everybody  else  taking  a  check.  They  had 
Frank  Hill  on  video  in  the  room  taking  the  check.  They  had  Nolan  taking 
the  check  and  a  conversation.  They  all  had  somebody  actually  picking  up 
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the  check  and  handling  it  and  knowing  that  you  were  getting  something 
for  nothing,  and  they  didn’t  have  me  on  that  because  this  young  man,  he 
said,  “If  you  mention  money,  he’s  gone,  he’ll  throw  you  out.” 

The  most  significant  thing  for  me  was  on  this  tape  with  them  laying 
out  what  my  reputation  was,  which  is  what  I  want  it  to  be,  even  though  I 
didn’t  know  it  was  that  strong  at  that  moment.  But  that’s  how  close  I 
came. 

SENEY :  People  know,  don’t  you  think,  in  this  environment? 

MADDY :  Oh,  I  think  so.  It  wasn’t  a  fly-by-night  deal. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

MADDY :  . .  .the  way  I  was  operating.  It  bothered  some  of  my  caucus  people  because 

I  wasn’t  going  out  and  doing  the  kind  of  hard  hustle  and  pushing  to  raise 
money. 

Now,  at  the  same  time,  they  couldn’t  find  anybody  to  come  close  to 
me  in  terms  of  raising  the  same  kind  of  money  until  [Senator]  Rob  Hurtt 
came  along,  in  which  Rob  gave  his  own  money. 

SENEY :  That’s  right.  He’s  personally  very  wealthy,  isn’t  he? 

MADDY :  He  gave  five  million  or  so  of  his  own  money. 

I  got  a  kick  out  of  [Senator]  Cathie  Wright.  She  said,  “Rob,  I  don’t 
know  what  kind  of  a  business  you’re  in,  but  this  is  not  the  same  as  where 
you  invest  five  thousand  and  you  get  it  back  sometime.”  She  said,  “You 
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just  gave  us  five  thousand  and  you’ll  never  get  it  back.” 

You  know,  you  said  you  were  sure  they  targeted  you.  Who  do  you  think 
targeted  you  and  why? 

I  don’t  know.  When  I  say  I  think  they  targeted  me,  I  think  that  the 
FBI  —  I  have  such  distrust  for  them  —  I  think  they  came  in  there  with  the 
idea  that  they  were  going  to  bust  Sacramento  and  that  they  were  looking 
for  ways  to  do  it,  and  depending  on  what  targets  you  wanted  to  set  forth,  I 
think  they  wanted  to  make  it  bipartisan  targets.  I  think  they  wanted  to 
make  it  a  situation  in  which  they  could  walk  away  with  a  notch  in  their 
belt,  although  they  did  get  some  people  who  were  taking  money.  There’s 
no  doubt  about  that. 

That  was  sort  of  inadvertent  almost. 

Inadvertent,  right.  And  I  really  think  that  the  Frank  Hill/Pat  Nolan  deal  — 
not  just  sticking  up  for  the  Republicans  —  they  were  doing  things  that  were 
wrong  but  there  was  no  personal  gain  in  it. 

But  the  whole  place  had  gone  in  a  way  that  was  headed  in  the  wrong 
direction.  There  was  no  doubt.  And  I  wasn’t  a  player,  but  I  think  they 
wanted  somebody  of  some  substance  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  get.  So  I 
just  happen  to  think  they  tried  to  get  me  involved  in  it  if  they  could.  I  only 
say  that  because  when  you  listen  to  Shahabian,  who  was  the  wired  man 
and  the  guy  who  was  taking  instructions  from  the  FBI,  he  kept— 

Well,  he  was  the  first  one  to  take  a  bribe  and  they  turned  him. 
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That’s  right. 

He  was  Carpenter’s  assistant. 

Right.  He  was  Paul  Carpenter’s  assistant. 

And  Carpenter  was  the  caucus  chairman  of  the  Democrats. 

Paul  was  the  one  who  was  pushing  the  envelope  pretty  good. 

You  know,  I’ve  also  heard  it  said,  and  maybe  this  is  true  or  not,  that  if 
you’re  a  lobbyist  and  you  come  in  to  see  me,  and  I’m  a  legislator,  I  might 
hold  up  a  certain  number  of  fingers  as  to  how  much  I  wanted. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that? 

No. 

That’s  just  talk? 

All  talk.  The  young  people  that  are  there  now,  and  a  lot  of  the  people  that 
are  doing  the  things  right  now  are  doing  it  through  staffers  who, 
unfortunately,  I  don’t  think  have  a  real  sense  of  how  they’re  putting 
themselves  in  jeopardy,  how  they’re  putting  their  boss  in  jeopardy.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  seminars  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  with  staff 
and  other  people,  to  say  what’s  verboten.  I  mean,  how  do  you  approach 
money  raising,  what  is  indictable,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  indict  somebody, 
and  what  the  average  citizen  in  the  Grand  Jury  thinks.  That  if  you  begin 
with  the  premise  that  most  of  those  people  believe  you’re  a  crook  to  begin 
with,  anything  that  remotely  connects  you,  you’d  better  be  very  careful. 
You  don’t  raise  as  much  money.  There’s  no  doubt  you  do  not  raise 
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as  much  money  if  you  merely  send  out  normal  invitations  and  attend 
normal  events.  But  it’s  sure  as  hell  better  than  being  in  jail. 

And  for  these  young  staffers,  the  Karen  Watsons  who  get  all 
wrapped  up  in  their  responsibility  as  to  how  much  money  they’re  going  to 
raise  for  their  boss  and  so  on,  say  outlandish  things.  You  can’t  represent 
that  “the  caucus  will  vote  your  way  on  this  one.”  You  hear  all  kinds  of 
things  that  are  being  said  by  people. 

It’s  a  very  dangerous  area,  and  grabbing  right  now,  I  would  think 
next  January  that  the  FBI  could  go  over  there,  or  somebody  go  over  there, 
and  just  say,  “Look,  we’re  going  to  find  out  just  how  this  whole  system 
works,  and  we’re  going  to  take  everybody  to  the  nth  degree.  We’re  going 
to  go  after  everybody  we  can  go  after,  and  we’re  going  to  do  it  with  wires, 
and  we’re  going  to  do  it  with  any  number  of  other  things,”  and  I  wouldn’t 
even  venture  a  guess  as  to  how  many  people  you  could  get.  I  mean,  how 
many  people  you  could  get  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

Rightly  or  wrongly. 

Rightly  or  wrongly.  And  they’ll  be  close  calls,  but  I  would  guess 
overwhelmingly  you  would  indict  just  God  knows  how  many. 

That  must  have  been  a  very  difficult  time  for  you. 

Oh,  a  horrible  time.  It  was  a  horrible  time.  It  got  to  be  very  horrible  when 
I  figured  out  how  close  I  was,  when  I  started  seeing  the  transcripts  and 
getting  copies  of  things  that  were  being  said.  I  was  very  lucky.  And,  as  I 
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said,  knock  on  wood  [Senator  Maddy  knocks  on  his  desk],  you  get  a  little 
lucky  once  in  a  while. 

SENEY :  And  the  fact  that  they  didn’t  send  you  a  check. 

MADDY :  And  let  me  say  I  took  money  from  everybody.  I  mean,  I  never  turned 

down  money.  I  was  never  moralistic  about  who  I  took  money  from  or  I 
didn’t  turn  it  down.  If  you  wanted  to  send  me  a  check,  I  cashed  it.  And  I 
didn’t  really  care.  It  was  not  my  responsibility,  in  my  mind,  as  to  whether 
or  not  I  was  pro-gun  or  you  were  anti-gun.  If  you  wanted  to  send  money 
for  me  as  leader  of  the  Republican  Caucus,  I  took  the  money.  I  felt  that 
was  my  responsibility  to  my  caucus. 

I  also  felt  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  put  in  a  trap  to  where  I  ever  felt 
that  I  made  decisions  based  on  the  money.  Now,  not  to  say  that  I  never 
did  and  not  to  say  that  subconsciously  I  wasn’t  moved  by  one  way  or 
another,  but  by  and  large,  that  was  never  a  principle  that  I  ever  had  on  my 
list.  I  had  too  many  things  to  do.  I  didn’t  know  who  gave  me  money  at 
the  end.  I  was  collecting  thousands  and  thousands  every  year.  I  had  my 
friends  and  I  had  my  not  such  good  friends.  And  I  knew  who  supported 
me  and  who  didn’t  support  me.  Every  once  in  a  while  labor  would  give 
me  a  couple  thousand  I  never  heard  of.  I  mean,  I  got  money  from 
everybody.  So  it  wasn’t  a  big  moralistic  stance  on  my  part.  It  was  what  I 
thought  was  commonsense  and  just  how  you  ought  to  operate  and  how  I 
should  stay  out  of  jail. 
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Why  do  you  think  Garibaldi  warned  you? 

Oh,  we  were  very  close  friends. 

And  you  were  Leader  at  this  time. 

I  was  caucus  chair  at  that  time.  That  was  before  I  became  Leader. 
Because  I  made  the  decision  after  I  became  Leader.  That  was  either  ‘79- 
83  when  I  was  caucus  —  see,  I  was  caucus  chairman  in  ’79. 

Because  Abscam  doesn’t  really  start  until  much  later. 

Much  later. 

Did  you  give  me  that  file?  Or  do  you  have  it  available? 

Which  one’s  that? 

The  one  on  all  this  stuff. 

Abscam? 

Yes. 

I  don’t  know  if  I  have  that  on  the  clip  file.  I’ll  have  to  take  a  look  and  see 
if  I’ve  got  that  on  Abscam. 

Because  I’d  love  to  read  it  and  talk  to  you  in  more  detail  about  it. 

Let  me  see  if  I  do  have  that  Abscam  file. 

Because  I  think  this  is  a  really  important  chapter  of  the  recent  legislative 
history. 

Jo- Ann  may  have  that  at  her  house  still. 

Okay.  You’ve  said  a  bunch  here,  but  if  I  could  look  it  over  and  ask  you 
more  detailed  questions,  that  would  be— 
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Yes.  I  think  she  probably  has  it. 

Okay. 

But  earlier  Garibaldi  had  warned  you  this  had  become  a  problem,  in 
his  view. 

Yes,  that  was  in  ‘79-83,  when  I  was  still  caucus  chair.  We  had  been 
friends  for  most  of  my  career  up  here,  and  close  personal  friends. 

I’m  not  suggesting  that  he  warned  you  because  you  were  going  to  be 
doing  this. 

No. 

That’s  not  what  I’m  trying  to  say. 

As  I  recall  this  conversation  and  the  story,  and  I  repeated  that  story  so 
many  times,  that  a  great  number  of  people  were  warned.  Either  I  warned 
them  through  conveying  Garibaldi’s  message  or  Garibaldi,  who  didn’t  say 
things  more  than  once  generally  when  he  told  a  story  and  wouldn’t  repeat 
things.  But  he  certainly  let  me  repeat  it  many  times.  He  loved  the 
institution  also,  but  he  also  was  concerned  about  the  activities.  And  he 
didn’t  like  being  gouged.  He  didn’t  like  getting  nailed. 

Would  you  have  said  to  him,  “Judge,  do  you  mind  if  I  repeat  this?” 

I  didn’t  ever  bother  asking  him. 

You  wouldn’t  have  had  to  ask  something  like  that. 

He  wouldn’t  have  said  it  to  me  if  he  didn’t  think  I  was  going  to  repeat  it. 
He  heard  me  repeat  it  a  hundred  times.  I  repeated  it  often.  I  mean,  we’d 
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be  at  Fat’s  and  we’d  be  sitting  around  the  table  and  we’d  get  on  this 
conversation,  and  I’d  say,  “Goddammit,  Garibaldi  said  it,  has  it  changed 
Judge?”  and  he’d  kind  of  look,  throw  his  eyes  up  in  the  air,  meaning  it 
hasn’t  changed  yet. 

I  have  been  a  crier  of  this  for  quite  some  time.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  do 
any  good.  When  I  was  Leader  I  would  tell  members.  There  are  a  lot  of 
good  members,  like  [Senator]  Tim  Leslie.  Tim  Leslie  raised  a  whole  lot 
of  money,  and  Tim  Leslie  is  about  as  moralistic  and  is  about  as 
straightforward,  and  I’m  sure  he  sees  himself  as  honest  as  anybody  in  the 
place,  but  Tim  raised  as  much  money  as  anybody  by  making  hard-core 
phone  calls.  Now,  I’m  sure  that  Tim  would  say  he  never  connected  votes 
up,  but  he  did  not  mind  making  a  personal  phone  call,  saying  “I  really 
need  the  money.  I  have  to  have  the  money.  This  is  a  tough  race  for  me 
and  I  really  need  it.  and  I’ve  been  a  friend  of  yours.”  You  know,  whatever 
you  say  in  terms  of  the  pitch.  But  he  had  no  problem  doing  it.  And  there 
are  lots  of  others. 

Most  members  call  because  you  get  a  better  response:  “I’m  calling 
you.  You’re  here  asking  for  a  vote  everyday  and  I’m  calling.” 

I  felt,  number  one,  I  had  lots  of  things  going  my  way.  One,  I  had  the 
money;  number  two,  I  had  the  stature;  number  three,  I  had  the  leadership; 
number  four,  I  had  the  friends;  number  five,  I  didn’t  need  to  do  it;  number 
six,  I  hated  doing  it.  So  I  had  everything.  This  was  really  to  suit  Ken 
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Maddy.  This  was  pure  Ken  Maddy  just  doing  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

Well,  most  people  say  they  hate  it. 

I  hated  it,  sure.  It’s  demeaning. 

Begging  is  never  easy. 

Begging  is  demeaning. 

Something  you  do  on  your  knees. 

That’s  right. 

Just  one  more  point  because  I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  earlier  things. 
There  were  a  lot  of  rumors  or  thoughts  that  they  were  after  Willie  Brown 
maybe. 

Oh,  everybody  said  that. 

Do  you  think  that’s  true? 

I  think  if  they  could  have  found  Willie,  they  would  have  found  Willie, 
sure.  But  I  think  they’ve  been  after  Willie  for  years. 

I  do  too.  He’s  either  the  world’s  most  honest  man  or  very  clever. 

He’s  probably  a  bit  of  both,  I  would  think.  Willie  has  also  been  in  the 
same  position:  He  didn’t  have  to  do  it.  I  mean,  Willie’s  like  I  was.  He 
was  in  better  shape  because  he  was  a  true  leader  with  lots  of  power,  and 
you  don’t  really  need  to  go  much  beyond  where  you’re  at. 

And  that  sort  of  raises  the  question  with  John  Burton  now  and  a  lot 
of  the  other  Democrats:  How  much  do  you  need  and  how  far  do  you  have 


to  go  before  you’ve  got  enough?  And  there’s  one  of  the  problems  that  all 
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the  leaders  have  principally  is  what  do  we  do?  Do  we  just  keep  raising? 
How  much  do  we  spend  and  how  do  we  keep  raising,  and  how  much  will 
these  guys  take?  How  much  can  we  beat  them  up?  And  how  much 
money  will  they  continue  to  give  to  us  if  we  just  keep  asking?  And  I  think 
there’s  some  line  that  mentally  you  should  draw. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  reapportionment  in  1980  where  you  did  well, 
because  even  though  they  give  you  a  little  bit  of  grief,  I  suppose  that’s  de 
rigueur,  isn’t  it— 

Absolutely. 

—to  hand  you  a  little  bit  of  grief? 

Give  me  a  safe  seat  and  plenty  of  grief,  right. 

Right.  You’ll  take  the  grief. 

This  was  a  great  battle. 

We’ll  get  to  that  in  a  minute,  or  maybe  later. 

But  how  did  the  Republicans,  how  did  you  and  the  Senate  caucus 
approach  that  1980  reapportionment?  I  mean,  you  didn’t  have  any  cards 
really,  did  you? 

We  had  no  cards  and  we  really  had  nothing  much  to  push  on  other  than 
threats  of  initiatives  and  referendums  and  so  on,  which  was  not  a  very 
strong  threat  because  no  one  had  been  successful,  particularly  on  an 
initiative  side.  The  average  citizen  doesn’t  care  about  reapportionment. 
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It’s  always  been  Russo’s  and  my  view,  and  we  try  to  tell  these  guys 
right  now  in  the  year  2000  reapportionment,  don’t  worry  about  an 
initiative.  You’re  not  going  to  get  an  initiative  through.  Wait  for  the 
Democrats  to  be  greedy  and  begin  to  screw  you,  so  that  when  you  put  the 
maps  up,  this  is  not  a  speculation  as  to  what  may  come,  this  is  what  it  is. 
You  have  taken  poor  little  Ventura  County  and  have  absolutely  killed  it, 
and  you’ve  done  this  and  you’ve  done  that.  Then  where  we’ve  had 
referendums  in  the  past,  where  the  people  have  said  “This  is  terrible,”  they 
voted  against  them  and  forced  it  back  in  the  courts. 

The  Democrats  also  don’t  want  to  be  too  rich.  There’s  a  point  where 
you  don’t  want  to  make  every  seat  so  critical  that  you’ve  got  every 
Democrat  worried  but  you’ve  got  a  lot  of  Democrats.  You’d  rather  have  a 
good  cadre  of  safe  Democrats  who  are  going  to  be  safe  for  the  entire 
period  of  time,  and  also  be  able  to  isolate  enough  Republicans  that  you’re 
going  to  have  people  out  there  who  are  going  to  be  relatively  safe  but 
enough  to  where  you  can  give  them  a  little  trouble;  you  can  keep  them 
under  control. 

So  it’s  a  delicate  side  from  the  winning  side  too.  It’s  what  these 
guys  are  going  to  face  right  now.  Internal  problems,  number  one:  How  do 
you  satisfy  all  the  folks  with  ethnic  problems,  this,  that,  and  another  thing? 
How  do  you  take  care  of  the  old  timers?  Unless  you  get  Congress,  unless 
we’re  going  to  take  and  sacrifice,  as  the  Democrats  say,  “Don’t  worry 
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about  [so-and-so],  we  can  dump  him  to  Congress,  we’ll  find  a  race  for  him 
there,”  and  then  it  gets  down  to  the  point  to  just  how  much  do  we  want? 
How  many  seats  do  we  need  before  it  gets  dangerous?  And  they  have  to 
think  about  all  those  things. 

And  then,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  it’s  friendships  and  it’s 
leaderships  and  so  on.  What  can  I  do?  What’s  your  life  going  to  be  like? 
I’d  rather  have  these  guys  at  least  thinking  about  what’s  going  on. 

And  then  there’s  no  doubt,  I’d  be  stupid  to  deny  it,  there  are  people 
no  one  likes.  There  are  people  that  both  sides  don’t  like.  You  get  the 
leadership  sitting  down  at  a  table  and  there  are  some  people  in  both 
caucuses  that,  given  a  little  list,  you’d  just  as  soon  see  someplace  else. 

Well,  when  all  that  happens,  then  obviously  the  dynamics  work. 
There’s  not  always  an  agreement,  but  you  can  certainly  find  out  that  if 
somebody  is  nothing  but  trouble  and  nothing  but  a  pain  in  the  neck,  and 
they  may  beat  you,  but  you’re  not  going  to  give  them  anything.  And  it  all 
works  subtly  and  it’s  all  part  of  the  reapportionment. 

The  one  thing  we  did  have,  that  I’ve  had  almost  all  the  way  through, 
and  Bill  Campbell  certainly  had  it  in  the  ‘80s  with  David  Roberti  and  I  had 
it  in  the  ‘90s  with  David  Roberti.  Obviously,  before  that  I  wasn’t  involved 
so  I  didn’t  have  much  to  say.  But  in  the  two  reapportionments  that  were 
of  some  significance,  Roberti  and  I  made  a  deal.  We  had  a  deal  in  the 
1990s.  Of  course,  Governor  Wilson  vetoed  it  anyway.  It  wouldn’t  have 
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made  much  difference. 

Well,  that  was  a  unanimous  vote  on  the  Senate  side  in  the  ’90 
reapportionment. 

Whether  it  would  have  been  a  different  picture  today,  I  don’t  think  not 
much  different.  We  were  pretty  close  to  what  the  court  decided  was 
reality.  The  difference  between  choosing  what  you  want  versus  the  luck 
of  the  draw  is  a  big  difference. 

You  know,  it’s  no  secret  either  that  someone  like  yourself  —  and  I’m 
thinking,  too,  there  would  be  others,  that  if  I  were  more  knowledgeable  I 
would  mention  —  that  yourself  and  Senator  Beverly  were  two  Republicans 
that  the  Democrats  didn’t  have  much  trouble  getting  along  with  and  who 
regarded  as  moderate  and  responsible  members. 

Senator  Beverly  has  indicated  to  me  that  while  they  kept  shifting  his 
district  south,  they  didn’t  really  hurt  him  very  badly. 

Senator  Bob  Beverly  is  so  well  liked  by  everybody.  If  there  was  a  way  to 
save  Bob,  they  were  going  to  save  him,  because  he  was  one  of  the  better 
liked.  There  was  a  reality  that  the  people  who  lived  around  Bob  were  no 
longer  Republicans,  and  so  it  was  getting  more  and  more  difficult.  He  was 
getting  older  and  it  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  continue  to  win.  Those 
things  you  couldn’t  change.  But  you’re  right,  Bob  Beverly  was  a 
Republican  who  everybody  liked,  and  I  was  sort  of  in  that  category.  There 
was  a  few  of  us  who  did  enjoy  the  friendships  of  almost  everyone. 
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Now,  when  term  limits  gets  into  effect,  that  obviously  changes.  As  I 
said,  my  own  personal,  would  I  like  to  stay  around  another  four,  just  to 
spend  four  with  John  Burton  as  leader,  one  way  or  the  other,  fun  or  not 
fun,  or  fight?  Sure,  I  would  love  to  do  that,  just  because  we  know  each 
other  well.  We  don’t  agree  on  a  lot  of  things  but  we  also  can  make  deals 
and  we’d  get  things  done.  That  was  much  of  the  job. 

SENEY:  Shall  we  go? 

MADDY :  Yes,  I  think  we  should. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 
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[Session  11,  October  25,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Again,  Senator,  I  was  asking  if  maybe  you  could  talk  about  the  Reagan 

administration  in  general  and  some  of  the  personalities  that  are  associated 
with  it. 

MADDY :  The  four  years  I  was  here  with  Reagan  was  the  time  in  which  I  was  a 

freshman  —  so-called  freshman;  my  first  two  terms.  In  relationship  to  the 
Governor’s  office,  I  was  hardly  seen  or  known,  I’m  sure,  and  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  of  contact.  In  fact,  some  of  the  early  people  were  there. 
George  Steffes  had  already  left.  There  was  a  legislative  aide  —  I  can’t 
remember  his  name  now;  in  fact,  that’s  troubling  I  can’t  remember  his 
name  —  but  he  was  the  one  we  dealt  with  more  often  than  not. 

SENEY :  George  Steffes  is  a  prominent  lobbyist  and  has  been  for  some  time. 

MADDY:  Prominent  lobbyist  now,  and  he  began  with  the  Reagan  group  early  on. 

But  by  1970,  when  I  came  on,  I  think  he  had  already  left,  or  was  in  the 
process  of  leaving.  The  key  was,  I  wasn’t  dealing  with  anybody.  I  was 
too  new,  and  too  young,  and  too  much  of  a  freshman  to  ever  have  much 
contact  with  the  administration,  even  though  I  was  a  Republican. 

There  was  efforts  at  times  for  the  people  downstairs  [in  the  Governors’ 
office]  to  come  up  and  give  me  an  excuse  for  not  having  to  vote  for 
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something,  that  nature,  but  to  give  me  some  encouragement.  But  by  and 
large,  I  knew  very  few,  if  anybody,  downstairs  and  had  very  little  or  no 
dealings  with  anybody  downstairs. 

When  you  say  from  “downstairs,”  of  course,  you  mean  the  Governor’s 
office  in  the  Capitol. 

The  Governor’s  office,  right. 

And  when  they  would  come  up  and  say,  “We  don’t  need  you  on  this  one,” 
or  “You  can  go  the  other  way  on  this  one,”  that  was  a  recognition  of  your 
district. 

My  district  being  a  tough,  tough  district  and  barely  enough  percentage 
votes  to  win.  You  know,  the  marble  was,  I  was  the  next  target  and  so  on. 
Other  than  that,  there  was  very  little  contact  with  the  people. 

All  of  the  Reagan  people  --  the  Meeses  and  those,  all  of  them  —  I  got 
to  know  much  later  when  he  became  the  President  and  got  to  know  some 
of  them. 

From  the  perspective  of  all  of  your  years  in  the  Legislature,  going  through, 
I  guess,  what?  Reagan,  Jerry  Brown,  Deukmejian,  and  Wilson,  how  do 
you  look  back  on  those  Reagan  years  now  from  that  vantage  point? 

In  looking  at  it,  you  make  comparisons,  because  the  Reagan  people  were  a 
more  business-oriented,  businesslike  group,  and  Jerry  Brown,  of  course, 
was  a  total  aside.  And  then,  of  course,  you  had  the  other  two  former 
legislators. 
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And  for  those  of  us  who  had  been  legislators,  we  always  thought  the 
legislators  would  understand  us  better,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
the  case.  I  mean,  with  Deukmejian  and  Wilson,  you  probably  question 
whether  or  not  they  really  understood  us  more. 

Well,  that  was  the  hope  at  the  time. 

Sure. 

That  when  Deukmejian  replaced  Jerry  Brown,  that,  thank  God,  we’ve 
finally  got  a  guy  here  who. . . 

Who  understands  what  we’re  doing  because  he’s  a  former  legislator. 

But  right  out  of  the  box  that  didn’t  happen. 

No.  Deukmejian  had  not  been  certainly  one  of  the  guys  who  hung  out  at 
Frank  Fats,  or  anything  like  that,  and  he  was  very  serious. 

So  some  of  the  things  that  people  thought,  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  camaraderie  and  more  coming  together  and  sitting  around,  for 
Republicans  to  sit  around  and  figure  out  strategy,  I  mean,  we  quickly 
found  out  —  and  Wilson  was  more  prone  to  sit  around  and  talk  shop  and  so 
on  —  but  Governor  Deukmejian  was  very,  very  straightforward  and  had  his 
work  schedule  and  was  not  one  to  sit  around  and  necessarily  just  talk  for 
the  sake  of  talking. 

Well,  right  out  of  the  box  with  Deukmejian  there  was  a  freeze  on  hiring 
that  he  put  in.  I  mean,  within  hours  of  his  administration.  Because  he 
inherited  a  big  budget  deficit  from  Jerry  Brown. 
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Right.  And  I  can’t  remember  how  the  freeze  hit  us.  In  fact,  I  have  very 
little  memory  of  that. 

Well,  you  and  Campbell  were  very  angry. 

I  don’t  remember  anything. 

Don’t  you? 

No. 

There  was  a  fair  amount  of  press  coverage. 

About  him  cutting  back  a  little  bit? 

Well,  the  feeling  that  was  projected  in  this  was  it  was  more  the  fact  he 
never  let  you  guys  know.  That  somehow  he  took  more  care  with  the 
people  in  the  Assembly,  the  Republicans  in  the  Assembly,  who  weren’t 
nearly  as  good  as  friends  as  you  had  been.  You  had  come  out  and 
supported  him,  after  all. 

We  can  go  back  to  sort  of  the  start.  We’re  kind  of  covering  it. 

Reagan  was  organized;  you  know,  every  fifteen  minutes.  Jerry 
Brown  came  in  loose;  everything  was  open.  The  best  time  to  catch  him 
was  late  at  night,  midnight.  And  then  we  went  back  to  a  Deukmejian 
situation  in  which  everything  was  organized  again,  it  was  a  kind  of  9  to  5 
job,  and  things  were  structured. 

In  terms  of  a  relationship,  you’re  right;  the  relationship  with  each  of 
these  governors  was  a  little  bit  different  for  myself  and  for  Bill  Campbell 


and  others. 
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With  Deukmejian  —  and  I  think  I  sort  of  outlined  the 
background  —  Deukmejian,  I  jumped  on  his  team  at  a  point  when  there 
was  very,  very  few,  if  anybody,  supporting  Deukmejian.  Mike  Curb  was 
the  heir-apparent,  and  we  discussed  that,  how  the  powers  that  be  wanted 
Mike  Curb.  So  Deukmejian  was  out  there  with  little  or  no  support. 

SENEY :  And  I  take  it,  maybe  some  of  your  motive  might  have  been  an  annoyance 

with  the  powers  that  be. 

MADDY :  Oh  yes.  It  wasn’t  all  honorable  in  the  sense  that  I  thought  Deukmejian 

was  going  to  be  that  much  better  a  governor.  I  mean,  I  didn’t  have  much 
use  for  Mike  Curb,  and  that  was  a  motivating  factor. 

The  one  thing  you  never  questioned  was  Deukmejian’ s  honesty,  and 
his  integrity,  and  his  straightforwardness  and  hardworking  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  What  you  questioned  was  whether  or  not  you  agreed  with  him 
philosophically  on  some  things. 

He’s  certainly  friendly.  I’m  not  saying  he’s  not  friendly,  but  he  was 
not  necessarily  our  friend.  I  mean,  he  was  not  a  person  that  made  a  lot  of 
friends  with  a  lot  of  legislators. 

So  that  very  first  press  conference  in  which  myself  and  Campbell, 
and  I  [was]  sort  of  the  organizer,  it  was  the  first  break  in  which  Mike  Curb 
began  to  find  that  he  didn’t  have  everybody  on  his  team. 


Sol  think  that  we  went  in  expecting  a  great  deal  more  in  terms 
of  —  again,  our  expectations  for  what  a  Republican  governor  would  finally 
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do,  how  we  would  be  able  to  cooperate,  and  how  we  would  be  able  to 
have  something  to  say  —  I  mean,  this  whole  thing  is  power,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  being  let  in.  What  you  want  is  to  be  in  and  to  have  something  to 
say  of  what’s  going  on  and  the  strategy  and  so  on.  And  we  found  out  that 
we  were  not  getting  too  much  of  a  say. 

You’re  kind  of  smiling  when  you  that. 

No,  I  was  thinking  about  the  characters  who  were  involved,  because,  see, 
Sal  Russo,  who  had  been  involved  in  my  campaign,  and  Doug  Watts,  were 
literally  given  the  credit  for  winning  the  Deukmejian  campaign.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  extremely  close  to  me  also.  So  not  only  do  I  have 
this  making  the  first  right  move,  but  I  also  have  one  of  the  key  guys  on  the 
inside;  a  couple  of  key  guys  on  the  inside.  So  I  was  really  supposed  to  be 
in,  and  plus  the  fact  that  we  were  in  leadership.  I  think  that  what  it  did 
was  just  kind  of  build  up  the  disappointment  more  in  the  sense  that  we,  at 
one  point  or  another, 

felt  —  given  all  our  worth  in  the  sense  of  talking  to  us  about  what’s  going 
on. 

Well,  this  instance  —  I  mention  the  disappointment  but  you  don’t 
remember  much— 

Right.  I  don’t  remember  much,  no. 

This  had  to  do  with  that  kind  of  sense  of  reputation,  that  you  didn’t  really 
disagree  with  what  he’d  done,  but  it  caught  you  and  Campbell  flatfooted. 
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He  hadn’t  been  kind  enough  to  let  you  know. 

We  could  have  covered,  as  you  say.  Even  if  you’re  let  in  at  the  very  last 
minute  you  can  always  cover,  pretend. 

Yes.  “We’ve  been  in  touch  with  the  Governor’s  office,”  that  kind  of 
thing.  And  were  you  trying  to  let  him  know  by  being  so  annoyed? 

We  must  have.  I’m  trying  to  think  of  the  article  or  what  was  going  on,  but 
there  must  have  been  something.  When  we  made  a  noise  like  that,  it’s 
very  calculated.  There’s  no  way  we’re  going  to  issue  a  press  statement  or 
make  a  statement  that  would  insult  the  Governor  without  a  great  deal  of 
calculation.  That  would  not  be  an  offhand  deal.  That  would  not  be  one  of 
these  things  that  we  got  up  and  just  say  casually,  “The  Governor  messed 
with  us  today.”  That  had  to  be  planned.  And  Bill  Campbell  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world  for  doing  these  kinds  of  things.  He  loves  this  stuff. 
And  you  would  expect  that  the  press  would  understand  that  this  was 
calculated  and  planned. 

Well,  I’m  sure  that  some  of  them  probably  did  that  printed  it. 

Yes.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  find  that  here.  If  I  have  the  right  file. 

There  were  a  number  of  articles.  But  there  was  a  fair  amount  of 
blustering.  I  don’t  want  to  say  blustering,  because  that  won’t  give  the 
right  tone  to  it.  There  was  a  fair  amount  of  talk  about  that,  and  it  looks 
like  I  remember,  simply  from  being  here  in  Sacramento  at  the  time,  the 
sense,  again,  that  Deukmejian  was  going  to  be  closer  to  you  all,  you  hoped 
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and  thought,  and  wasn’t. 

Let  me  give  you  a  perspective  that  I’ve  been  given  by  some  of 
Deukmejian’s  people  on  this,  and  that  is,  that  under  Jerry  Brown, 
Deukmejian’s  feeling  was  that  Brown  had  let  some  of  the  powers  of  the 
Governor  go,  when  it  came  to  budget  writing,  when  it  came  to  the  creation 
of  certain  boards  on  which  he  allowed  the  Legislature  to  make 
appointments,  which  apparently  had  not  been  done  before,  to  that  extent, 
and  that  Deukmejian’s  view  was  he  was  now  going  to  reassert  the 
Governor’s  powers. 

The  one  incident  in  which  that  played  a  role,  as  small  as  these  things  get, 
this  was  something  that  pops  back  in  my  mind,  that  we  felt  we  were  going 
to  have  more  to  say. 

The  fair  board,  on  these  little  towns  and  these  little  counties,  is 
meaningless  except  to  the  people  who  live  in  those  little  counties,  and  then 
it’s  a  big  deal.  So  there  was  somebody  on  the  Fresno  Fair  Board,  I  forget 
who  it  was.  I  think  she’s  a  woman  who  had  been  a  Democrat,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  Fair  Board,  who  had  sued  me  because  of  my 
residence  at  one  point  in  time.  And  I  said,  when  her  appointment  was  up, 
“Kick  her  off.  Here’s  a  friend  of  mine,  here’s  somebody  that  would  really 
be  a  help.  Put  them  on.” 

Now,  in  my  mind  that  was  so  simple  and  so  easy,  and  it  became  a 
long  battle.  What  was  told  to  me  basically  was  the  same  thing  you’re 
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saying,  is  that  the  Governor  is  going  to  make  these  choices,  even  for  the 
fair  boards.  He’s  going  to,  again,  reassert  their  power:  We’re  going  to 
make  the  decisions  on  the  fair  boards  and  these  things.  These  are  not 
going  to  be  just  handed  away. 

See,  Reagan  had  a  policy  in  which  Reagan  said,  unless  something 
really  was  important,  the  fair  boards  within  Fresno  were  the  purview  of 
the  Republican  legislators  in  Fresno.  Mel  Lee  Wilson  was  a  guy  he  knew 
that  was  Mr.  Republican,  so  Melvin  Lee  Wilson  obviously,  and  his 
daughter  Shirley  Brinker,  who  ultimately  became  my  chairman,  but  they 
would  be  on  the  fair  board.  But  other  than  that,  Ronald  Reagan  didn’t 
care. 

Then  Jerry  Brown  came  in  and  Jerry  Brown  just  —  I’m  not  sure  what 
his  style  was.  He  just  appointed  people.  They  were,  I  think,  again,  more 
appointed  like  the  Reagan  people  did:  It’s  a  small  deal,  it  doesn’t  make 
much  difference,  we  don’t  care  about  it. 

And  then  Deukmejian  came  in  with  that  new  edict.  He  let  me  get 
away  with  one,  I  recall.  The  first  one  I  just  got  really  hot  then,  because  by 
that  time  I  was  getting  a  little  bit  more  assertive  in  the  sense  that  I’ve  been 
there,  pal.  And  of  course,  with  Russo  and  Watts,  I  could  go  down  and  just 
cuss  and  scream  and  tell  them:  “Goddammit,  it’s  time  you  pay  some 
attention  to  us.” 

SENEY :  And  that  message  would  get  through  to  Deukmejian. 
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Well,  Em  not  sure  if  it  got  through  to  him.  It  got  through  to  Merksamer 
[Deukmejian’s  chief-of-staff]  and  got  through  to  people  that  made  some 
sense. 

And  we  had  another  incident  early  on,  which  I  can  tell  you  about, 
that  also  kind  of,  I  guess,  tainted  the  water  a  little  bit.  But  the  long  and 
short  of  it  was  that  I  got  that  one  appointment,  as  I  recall,  and  they  kicked 
that  woman  off. 

And  so  then  the  process  was  going  to  be  that  they  would  appoint 
them  all.  Well,  it  never  happened  because  they  saw  almost  immediately 
that  one  of  the  most  useless  things  in  the  world  is  to  sit  down  and  worry 
about  the  fair  board  appointments. 

To  you  it  would  be  important  as  a  legislator. 

It  would  be  important  to  me,  right.  It  was  important  to  give  us  the 
appointments  but  not  certainly  important  for  the  Governor  to  make  that  a 
big  plum,  although  he  could  have  played  it  as  a  plum.  My  theory  was  that 
you  should  have  somebody  who’s  involved  in  fair  boards  but  relate  to  the 
legislators  and  see  if  you  can't  make  it  a  worthwhile  appointment. 

I  wasn’t  totally  against  the  Governor  being  involved  in  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  always  liked  the  fact  that  Reagan,  that  was  kind  of  a  nice 
move  on  his  part;  plus  I  was  interested  in  the  fairs,  only  because  of 
horseracing. 

The  other  incident,  which  was  kind  of  a  crucial  issue,  we  got  down 
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to  on  the  first  appointments  under  Deukmejian,  who  was  going  to  be  the 
Department  of  Food  and  Ag.  Well,  even  though  I  had  not  been  on  the 
Food  and  Ag  committees  and  so  on,  I  had  been  involved  in  all  these  things 
that  were  going  on  in  the  ag  community.  So  it  was  kind  of  critical  to  get  a 
person  for  the  director  of  Food  and  Agriculture].  And  I  came  up  with 
Clare  Berryhill,  a  former  State  Senator,  and  recommended  it,  and 
suggested  it,  and  thought  that  with  all  of  the  clout  that  I  had  that  that 
would  be  one  of  the  easiest  ones. 

And  again,  it’s  all  image,  and  it’s  all  your  own  perceptions  and  what 
you  believe  other  people  are  thinking.  But  it  would  seem  to  me,  that 
because  I  recommended  that,  it  would  be  a  slam  dunk  and  it  would  go 
through  in  a  hurry.  Well,  during  the  entire  process,  it  was  one  of  the 
longest,  slowest  appointments  made.  It  just  drug  out  forever. 

And  what  I  learned  later  on  was  that  there  were  some  people,  one  or 
two  key  people  —  two  key  people  —  in  Fresno,  or  in  the  Central  Valley,  of 
Armenian  descent,  who  hadn’t  signed  off  on  Berryhill,  and  who,  further 
than  that,  felt  that  he  had  personal  problems  and  that  he  may  be  a 
detriment  to  Deukmejian. 

What  I  guess  angered  me  more  than  anything  else,  I  never  learned 
who  those  two  people  were  until  almost  the  end  of  this  whole  charade, 
until  we  went  all  through  this  thing.  It  was  getting  strained.  I  was  getting 
angry.  I  mean,  I  was  getting  to  the  point  where  the  Governor  was  going  to 
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have  a  lot  less  cooperation  from  me,  because,  as  I  say,  I  was  getting  more 
assertive,  I  was  getting  a  little  bit  more  powerful.  Obviously,  I  wasn’t 
going  to  dump  on  the  Governor  or  anything  like  that,  but  I  was  getting 
more  angry,  and  I  was  making  life  more  miserable  for  Russo,  Watts,  and 
Merksamer,  and  so  on.  And  they  never  told  me.  And  they  are  two  guys 
[who  objected  to  Berry  hill’s  appointment]  who  were  both  people  I  had 
known. 

SENEY :  Well,  they’d  have  to  be,  I  would  think. 

MADDY :  Right.  But  neither  one  of  them  had  ever,  in  my  mind,  had  ever 

contributed,  been  a  factor  in,  or  in  any  way  had  helped  me,  and  so  it 
wasn’t  even  logical  for  me  to  call  them.  What  I  had  done,  I  had  slighted 
them:  I  hadn’t  called  them.  So  then  the  big  ultimate  blow-up  was,  when  I 
went  down,  I  said,  you  know,  Em  not  beyond  kissing  somebody’s  ass.  If 
you  need  to  have  me  make  a  phone  call  to  get  this  thing  taken  care  of,  then 
all  you  have  to  do  is  tell  me  who  I  have  to  make  the  phone  call  to.  And,  of 
course,  as  soon  as  I  did,  then  they  signed  off. 

But,  I  mean,  it  was  a  little  power  move  on  their  part  and  a  little 
power  move  —  not  a  power  move  on  my  part.  I  was  just  trying  to  get  the 
Department  of  Food  and  Ag,  because  I  didn’t  really  care  that  much,  except 
that  I  had  Clare,  who  had  retired  by  that  time  and  had  moved  down  to 
Mexico  and  was  kinda  getting  out  of  politics.  He  had  been  so  strong  with 
me  on  Prop.  14  back  in  the  old  days,  a  hawk,  and  I  said  we  ought  to  get 
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back  in  and  get  the  team  working  again  and  kind  of  hawk  again  a  little  bit 
on  farm  labor.  I  just  thought  he  deserved  it. 

There  were  a  few  little  slip-ups  in  the  Deukmejian  administration, 
whether  it  was  Merksamer,  who  was  his  chief-of-staff  who  operated  that 
way,  and  Merksamer  operated  very  close  to  the  vest,  and  all  the  chiefs-of- 
staff  are,  of  course,  different  in  this  process  with  governors,  but  he 
operated  very  close  to  the  vest.  Merksamer  always  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  whatever  he  did  or  whatever  you  asked  him  for,  it  was  a  chit.  I  mean, 
there  was  nothing  ever  free.  So  I  began  to  keep  chits  too.  I  began  to  rag 
him  pretty  good  about  chits  and  who  owed  who  what. 

So  a  little  bit  of  this  ongoing  fight  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  with  me 
almost  always  in  a  leadership  position.  There  wasn’t  any  doubt  in  almost 
all  the  sixteen  years  of  the  two  Republican  governors  I  was  in  a  leadership 
position.  So  it  wasn’t  that  they  could  just  kiss  me  off  easily.  They  had  to 
have  a  little  finesse  with  it  if  they’re  going  to  kiss  me  off  and  keep  me  out 
of  a  discussion. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  Berryhill  thing,  because  I  understand  he  was  a 
very  able  person. 

Yes.  Clare  was  good,  he  worked  hard,  but  he  did  like  his  wine,  and  that 
got  in  his  way  a  couple  of  places. 

And  that  was  known;  that  was  not  a  secret. 

Not  a  secret. 
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And  I  take  it,  when  you  then  pressed  the  Deukmejian  administration  to 
appoint  him  —  how  did  that  work?  Did  you  get  a  hold  of  Merksamer?  Did 
you  get  a  hold  of  Deukmejian? 

In  those  days  I  barely  called  Merksamer.  When  Russo  and  Watts  were 
there,  when  Russo  particularly  was  down  there,  Russo  is  who  I  contacted 
more  than  anybody  else,  because  Merksamer  was  not  a  friend  and  wasn’t 
anybody  I  had  associated  with  before,  and  he  went  into  the  chief-of-staff  s 
job.  I  knew  him.  In  the  ’76  delegation  I  was  a  whip  and  he  was  a  young 
alternate  delegate  or  something  of  that  nature,  so  I’d  been  around  him. 

And  he  was  building  up  his  base  here  in  town.  But  it  was  mostly  Russo 
that  I  contacted.  Later  on  Russo  left,  and  then,  of  course,  it  was  with 
Steve  [Merksamer]. 

People  would  know  that  you  had  put  Berryhill’s  name  forward. 

They  did  in  this  case,  right,  which  was  one  of  the  problems  for  me.  My 
whole  point  was,  if  he  was  disqualified,  let  me  know  early. 

Right.  And  so  the  longer  it  would  take,  the  more— 

Aggravated  I  became  and  the  more  embarrassing  it  became  for 
Deukmejian. 

Yes,  right. 

That’s  what  it  was,  it  was  an  embarrassment  for  Clare.  I  wasn’t  worried 
about  the  Governor.  It  was  an  embarrassment  for  Clare,  and  it  just  kept 
dragging  on. 
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And  what  about  for  you? 

Well,  I  mean,  it  was  all  just  ego,  it  wasn’t  really  embarrassment.  It  didn’t 
make  any  big  thing. 

Sure,  it’s  not  unimportant. 

Not  unimportant  but  it  wasn’t  monumental,  because  by  that  time  I  was  in 
pretty  good  shape  in  terms  of  on  the  power  line,  the  power  curve. 

We  were  talking  about  the  embarrassment  and  so  on.  It  was  nothing,  but  it 
did  drag  out  way,  way,  way  beyond  the  point  where  it  should  have,  as  I 
recall  now,  and  it  was  one  of  the  later  appointments,  and  it  should  have 
been  one  of  the  first. 

Again,  my  style  was  always  to  ask  for  very  little  but  really  insist 
upon  what  I  asked  for.  I  always  wanted  them  to  owe  me  a  little.  My 
theory  was  I  don’t  need  much,  but  when  there’s  something  important  I’ll 
ask  you  for  it.  And  I  rarely  asked.  I  didn’t  ask  very  often. 

So  in  keeping  track  of  the  chits,  you  always  thought  you  had  more  than 
they  did  in  this  relationship. 

By  far. 

And  Berryhill  would  not  have  had  any  problem  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  I  would  think. 

No,  no,  absolutely  not. 

It  boiled  down  to  a  couple  of  guys,  local  guys,  that  were  important  to 
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the  Governor,  but  the  rest  of  us  really  didn’t  think  they  were  heavy  hitters 
in  Fresno.  They  were  ag  guys,  but  neither  one  of  them  were  —  and  when  I 
say  “heavy  hitters,”  they  were  known  but  all  they  had  to  do  was— 

SENEY :  These  were  not  the  first  guys  you  were  going  to  call. 

MADDY :  They  wouldn’t  have  been  the  tenth  guy  I  would  have  called  in  terms  of 

organizing. 

But,  you  see,  there’s  a  slightly  different  twist  there  because  George 
Deukmejian  had  run  way  back  in  ’70.  He  had  been  through  Fresno.  Marv 
Baxter,  you  know,  Justice  Marv  Baxter,  a  great  number  of  people  that 
George  Deukmejian  ultimately  had  and  carried  with  him  through  an  entire 
career  and  received  major  appointments  were  Armenian  people,  mostly 
Armenian  people,  when  I  say  from  Fresno,  who  had  befriended  him  early 
on  when  nobody  else  would. 

There  was  a  fair  board  appointment  and  it  was  a  bartender,  a  guy  I 
knew  real  well,  but  a  bartender  from  the  Iran  restaurant  in  Fresno,  and 
none  of  us  could  figure  out  why  —  I  can’t  think  of  his  name  right  off  the 
bat,  but  a  good  guy,  a  great  guy,  used  to  call  me  all  the  time  —  I  could  not 
figure  out  why  in  the  world  the  Governor  would  come  up  with  —  now,  this 
was  an  insistence.  I  mean,  he  was  going  to  be  on  the  board.  That  was 
clear  the  Governor  made  this  appointment. 


In  the  old  days,  I  guess  it  was  in  the  ’70  campaign,  when  Duke  ran 
for  Attorney  General,  I  guess,  and  finished  dead  last,  he  would  come  to 
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town  and  the  Iran  restaurant  was  right  there  in  the  comer,  he  stayed  near 
there,  and  this  guy  was  a  good  guy  and  he  befriended  him,  and  this  guy 
always  liked  the  fairs.  George  would  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

One  time  I  had  an  appointment  on  the  —  because  we  had  a  big  beauty 
salon,  my  former  wife  and  I  ~  the  Cosmetic  Board,  and  lo  and  behold, 
who  would  interfere  with  one  of  my  appointments  on  the  Cosmetic  Board? 
I  went  down  and  he  said,  “Oh,  this  one’s  taken.”  Well,  it  was  the 
Governor’s  barber.  He  was  Deukmejian’s  barber.  Which  is  what  it  should 
be.  I’m  perfectly  content  with  that.  I  think  that’s  fine.  You  ought  to  get 
people  out  of  the  rank  and  file  and  so  on.  But  it  was  one  of  those  things 
that  you  really  had  to  pull  teeth  to  get  him  to  admit  what  was  going  on. 

All  he  ever  had  to  do  with  me,  and  that’s  what  I  kept  trying  to 
hammer  on  to  Merksamer,  I  said,  “Quit  the  bullshit.  You  don’t  need  to 
give  me  a  song  and  dance  if  this  is  your  brother  Steve.  Do  it,  I  don’t  care, 
just  let  me  know.  Don’t  shine  me  on,”  as  they  say.  Don’t  let  me  fool 
around  with  it. 

So  with  the  Deukmejian  people,  and  a  lot  had  to  do  with  the 
Merksamer  personality  and  my  personality,  and  the  fact  that,  by  that  time, 
in  the  last  sixteen  years,  I  didn’t  wait  to  be  asked  to  come  downstairs  or 
anything  like  that.  I  never  asked  to  knock  or  wait  for  the  secretary  to  let 
me  through  the  door.  I  mean,  they  let  me  through.  And  I  went  back  and 
would  walk  into  the  chief-of-staff  [’s  office],  I  was  never  impolite  or 
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never  broke  in.  But  my  feeling  was,  that  with  all  the  little  staffers  and 
those  people,  I  had  been  there  longer  than  they  had,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  were  working  for  the  Governor  and  they  were  chief-of-staff, 
and  I  didn’t  come  down  there  for  the  fun  of  it.  I  came  down  there  for 
business,  and  so  I  felt  that  if  they’re  sitting  in  their  office  I’d  knock  on  the 
door  and  walk  in  and  we  could  start  doing  some  business.  I  didn’t  have  to 
make  an  appointment.  And  that’s  sort  of  the  way  I  conducted  myself, 
which  I’m  certain  made  some  people  a  little  nervous  or  probably  they  felt 
it  was  out  of  place. 

Would  Merksamer  be  one  of  those? 

You  know,  I  think  he  got  used  to  it.  I  don’t  think  he  liked  it  necessarily 
initially,  because  when  I  did  it  then  it  starts  a  precedent,  and  then  the 
Assembly  people  would  decide  they  might  have  the  same  authority  and  so 
on.  And  not  everybody  did  it.  I  mean,  it  varies  with  members.  A  great 
number  of  members  do  it  anyway.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  practice. 

You  know,  with  the  new  administration,  my  understanding  of  Gray 
Davis,  there’s  no  walk-in  through  the  doors. 

With  Gray  Davis  there’s  no  just  walking  through  the  doors? 

No,  my  understanding  is  it’s  a  very  secure  place.  You  don’t  walk  through 
the  secretary’s  office  and  walk  right  back  to  the  Governor’s  spot.  That’s 
all  now  secure.  Which  was  not  the  case  with  Jerry  Brown,  not  the  case 
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with  the  other  two  governors,  the  Republican  governors.  It’s  changed  a 
little  bit.  Which  is  probably,  I  would  guess,  from  the  way  Gray  Davis 
operates,  it’s  probably  for  the  best. 

You  know,  there  were  a  couple  of  things  with  Deukmejian  that  apparently 
angered  him.  One  was  the  business  with  the  Governor’s  Mansion  that  had 
been  built.  This  is  the  one  that  Mrs.  Reagan  had  wanted  and  it  had  been 
built.  Jerry  Brown  didn’t  live  in  it,  but  Deukmejian  wanted  to  live  in  it, 
and  apparently  the  Democrats  put  the  kibosh  on  it. 

Do  you  recall  that  conflict? 

Very,  very  little  of  it.  I  remember  the  incident  and  discussions  of  it, 
because  most  of  us  wanted  there  to  be  a  mansion.  I’ve  always  been  on  the 
side  of  building  a  mansion  downtown.  I  didn’t  support  the  idea  of 
building  one  out  in  the  boondocks,  and  of  course,  the  Reagan  mansion  that 
was  built  looked  like  a  big  Motel  6  or  something  of  that  nature.  It  was  not 
the  best  in  the  world. 

I’ve  heard  it  compared  to  a  Safeway  store. 

It  was  terrible.  But  for  whatever  reason,  I  do  remember  that  Deukmejian 
thought  it  was  appropriate.  He  thought  it  was  a  house  that  he  could  live  in 
and  so  on.  And  of  course,  you  go  back  again,  Governor  Deukmejian  had 
no  money  and  was  not  one  who  lived  well.  I  mean,  he  always  commuted 
back  and  forth,  and  I  think  to  have  his  wife  up  here  and  to  be  a  Governor 
of  the  people,  I  think  he  probably  felt  that  he  had  to  live  up  here.  So  he 
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was  fortunate  in  that  his  backers  came  in  and  bought  him  a  house 
downtown  and  did  those  kinds  of  things  which  allowed  him  to  live  a  fairly 
reasonable  life. 

It’s  ludicrous  that  a  Governor  of  a  state  this  large  has  no  mansion,  or 
home,  or  whatever,  an  entertainment  facility  .  There  ought  to  be  a  home 
and  an  entertainment  facility  for  the  Governor  of  a  state  this  size.  And  I 
think  Deukmejian  saw  the  governorship  as  that  being  a  part  of  it. 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  didn’t  go  out  and  vigorously  fight  to  try  to 
make  that  happen,  as  I  recall.  He  just  kind  of  let  it  roll,  and  his  key  people 
came  in  and  bought  the  house  and  that  was  just  as  well. 

The  other  thing  was  the  appointment  of  Michael  Francetti  as  Finance 
director,  and  that  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  refused  to  act  on  within  the 
required  year,  and  the  appointment  died. 

And,  you  know,  I  can’t  remember  why.  I  can’t  remember  why  they  got 
mad  at  Mike. 

It  had  to  do  with  the  Curb-Dymally  campaign  of  1978.  Francetti  had  been 
chief-of-staff  to  Deukmejian  in  the  Attorney  General’s  office  and  had 
allegedly  provided  Curb  with  discrediting  information  about  Dymally, 
which  turned  out  to  be  false,  to  wit,  that  he  was  about  to  be  indicted. 

I  do  remember  something  like  that,  right.  And  they  just  took  it  out  on  him. 
Refused  his  confirmation. 


We’re  still  going  through  it  a  little  bit.  I  mean,  if  there’s  a  smoking 
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gun  in  any  way,  I  think  that  the  Democrats  were  looking  for  both  Wilson 
and  Deukmejian  people  to  turn  down.  Whether  we’re  doing  the  same 
thing  with  the  Gray  Davis  people,  I  would  assume  that’s  probably  true. 

My  theory’s  always  been  the  confirmation  ought  to  be  just 
automatic,  appoint  whoever  you  want  to  appoint,  but  I  do  remember  the 
Francetti  thing  because  many  people  liked  Mike.  He  was  an  able  person. 
The  idea  was  that  Deukmejian  ought  to  have  whatever  he  wanted  there. 

SENEY :  Do  you  recall  any  pressure  from  Deukmejian’ s  people  to  push  this  at  all? 

MADDY :  None.  In  terms  of  pressure  from  the  Deukmejian  people  on  anything,  you 

got  very  little.  As  leader,  we  received  very  little  pressure  to  try  to  force  an 
issue  on  behalf  of  the  Governor. 

SENEY :  Let  me  turn  this  over,  Senator. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

SENEY :  Deukmejian  had  been  Minority  Leader,  hadn’t  he? 

MADDY :  The  whole  idea  of  minority  leadership  and  leadership  posts  in  the  Senate 

are  fairly  recent. 

Early  on,  when  I  first  got  there,  I  think  we  had  Republican  leaders, 
but  nobody  paid  much  attention  to  it.  I  mean,  there  was  the  Pro  Tern,  and 
it  was  sort  of  an  ad  hoc  situation,  which  Jim  Mills  was  there,  and  his  style 
of  leadership  was  a  do  nothing,  say  nothing,  and  not  bother  anybody,  and 
that’s  what  the  Senate  wanted,  because  they  operated  in  that  fashion. 
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So  being  a  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate  didn’t  mean  a  whole  lot. 
For  one  thing,  it  wasn’t  very  partisan.  It  was  only  when  Doolittle  got 
involved  and  knocked  off  A1  Rodda,  and  then  Roberti  ran  on  the  platform 
that  “we  have  to  be  partisan  and  we  have  to  go  after  the  Republicans  and 
we  can’t  let  them  have  carte  blanche  to  do  whatever  they  want,  and  the 
Senate’s  going  to  become  more  like  the  Assembly.”  And  things  began  to 
change  a  little  bit. 

And  then,  of  course,  when  you  do  that,  then  leadership  begins  to 
evolve  and  you  start  getting  people  who  are  the  hard-liners.  You  know, 
you  want  to  lead  the  caucus  to  do  this  or  raise  money  for  that,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  But  early  on,  in  the  early  ’70s,  there  was  very  little  battle 
going  on  in  terms  of  who  the  leaders  were  because  the  Senate  was  just 
going  to  get  along  with  each  other.  The  reapportionment  in  the  1970s  was 
an  agreed-upon  deal.  In  fact,  the  Senate,  in  the  ’80s  and  the  ’90s,  we  tried 
to  put  together  a  deal.  We  could  always  generally  put  together  an 
arrangement  on  reapportionment  within  the  Senate  without  having  a 
partisan  battle.  So  things  were  a  little  bit  different  in  terms  of  the 
dynamic.  Now,  that’s  changed  a  lot  because  it’s  become  much  more 
partisan,  and  much  more  cutthroat,  and  more  money  being  spent  and  so 
on. 

SENEY :  My  understanding  was  in  the  ’70s  that  Mills  sort  of  took  the  high  road,  in 

a  way,  and  that  if  anybody  played  this  role  for  the  Democrats,  it  would  be 
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the  Majority  Leader  —  George  Moscone  until  he  was  elected  mayor  in 
1977  and  left  the  Senate. 

Zenovich  was  up  there  as  Majority  Leader  at  one  point  in  time,  and  a  few 
of  them.  They  did  not  raise  a  lot  of  money  against  each  other.  As  I  recall, 
that  was  not  one  of  their  major  functions. 

As  I  say,  I  think  the  turning  point  on  this  battle  of  partisanship  in  the 
Senate  all  goes  back  to  the  Doolittle/Al  Rodda  situation  in  which  Rodda,  I 
think,  was  defeated  and  still  had  a  couple  hundred  thousand  in  his  bank, 
and  the  reason  there  was  because  everybody  loved  A1  Rodda.  Nobody 
would  go  after  him.  And  here  this  young  conservative  went  out  quietly 
behind  the  back  with  Bill  Richardson.  Now,  Richardson,  there  was  no 
camaraderie  situation  with  Richardson  because  he  did  go  after  people.  But 
he  made  it  known.  He  was  not  hypocritical  about  it.  I  think  that’s  when 
the  changes  began  to  occur. 

The  Rodda  defeat  was  a  big  shock,  wasn’t  it? 

Yes.  On  both  sides.  Nobody  thought  anybody  could  beat  Al. 

And  yet,  in  retrospect,  when  people  looked  at  the  campaign,  there  was 
some  feeling  that,  well,  Rodda  had  not  been  out  in  the  district  much,  sent 
his  chief-of-staff  to  meetings. 

Al  Rodda  was  one  of  the  better,  more  intellectual,  hard-working  Senators 
who  dealt  with  substantive  issues  and  had  really  kind  of  grown  past  the 
point  of  being  a  politician  in  the  sense  he  wasn’t  out  shaking  hands  and 
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going  to  Kiwanis  Club  to  speak.  You  know,  he  was  beyond  that  point. 
The  reality  is,  what  told  everybody,  is  that  nobody  loves  you  that  much. 
You’re  never  that  far  ahead,  and  so  you  end  up  getting  caught,  and  that’s 
what  happened  to  him. 

Well,  the  reception  to  Doolittle  was  kind  of  hostile  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats,  wasn’t  it? 

Very  hostile  because  of  that. 

And  they  wrote  his  district  out,  if  I  recall  correctly. 

In  the  next  reappo?  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  targets,  and  I  can’t 
remember  if  they  actually  wrote  him  out,  because  whatever  we  did  in  that 
reapportionment,  you  know,  we  were  trying  initially  to  make  a  deal,  and 
of  course,  when  Democrats  took  over  they  did  whatever  they  wanted  to. 
Well,  he  ended  up  beating  Ray  Johnson  to  keep  himself  in  a  Senate  seat, 
who  ran  as  an  Independent. 

Once  he  lost  the  primary. 

Right.  And  he  lost  that  primary  to  Doolittle. 

Yes.  In  the  UC  Davis  area.  Ray  was  a  very  old  friend  of  mine  and 
couldn’t  believe  that  they  would  move  him  around  like  that  and  put  him  in 
the  same  seat  and  so  on.  If  their  intent  was  to  get  Doolittle,  they  got 
Johnson  and  not  Doolittle. 

And  Johnson  was  liked,  was  he  not? 

Very  well  liked  Very  well  liked  by  both  sides.  But  he  was  also  one  who 
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everybody  expected  to  retire  and  he  had  not  retired.  Everybody  said, 
“Ray,  you  should  quit.  It’s  past  the  point.”  And  he  was  getting  older  and 
a  little  bit  senile,  but  he  didn’t  quit. 

He  was  very  bitter  about  that  loss. 

Very  bitter.  Very  bitter.  For  a  long  time. 

On  the  Brown  administration,  Gray  Davis  was  chief-of-staff,  and  then 
B.T.  Collins  was,  and  I  think  maybe  there  was  one  other,  but  of  no 
importance. 

Well,  there  was  Duvagee  [Jacques  Barzaghi],  or  whatever  his  name. 
What’s  his  name?  The  artist  that  was  around,  the  bald-headed  guy? 
Whatever  his  guru  was,  he  was  around  a  lot  that  sort  of  handled  no 
substantive  issues  or  anything.  Nobody  knew  quite  what  he  was  doing, 
but  he  was  out  there. 

But  it  was  B.T.  Collins  and  Gray  Davis.  Gray  Davis  being  the 
studious  guy  and  B.T.  Collins  the  one  who  dealt  with  a  lot  of  legislators 
and  dealt  with  a  lot  of  the  issues. 

Did  you  deal  with  Davis  much? 

Very  seldom.  Knew  him  and  dealt  with  him  a  small  amount  of  the  time 
but  very  little  time. 

What  was  your  impression  of  him  as  chief-of-staff? 

At  that  time  he  was  young,  and  I  didn’t  have  any  insight  about  whether  or 
not  he  was  a  task  master  or  anything  like  that.  I  knew  that  he  was  very 
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studious  and  very  directed  in  a  situation  in  which  you  had  a  governor  who 
was  just  off  the  wall.  I  mean,  Jerry  would  show  up  when  he  wanted  to 
show  up,  and  appointments  and  time  didn’t  mean  much.  If  you  were 
sitting  there,  you  got  a  half  an  hour,  and  if  he  got  interested,  you  might  be 
there  for  three  hours. 

For  members  it  was  interesting  because  you  could  go  down  and 
sometimes  start  chewing  the  fat,  and  you  could  stay  there  a  long  time, 
learn  a  lot,  and  maybe  get  your  way.  You  might  get  a  point  made,  which 
was  good  from  the  standpoint  for  those  of  us  who  lived  up  here  but  didn’t 
have  families  up  here.  It  was,  you  know,  part  of  a  night  life.  You’d  go  to 
Fats  and  you  could  see  him  and  so  on. 

And  Davis  was  more  definitely  in  the  background  and  one  who  just 
took  care  of  business.  You  know,  as  in  the  old  song,  “Just  take  care  of 
business,”  he  took  care  of  business.  And  B.T.,  of  course,  was  the  wild 
man  in  the  sense  that  he  was  flamboyant  and  said  things  that  were 
sometimes  very  embarrassing  to  Jerry,  I’m  sure. 

He  could  get  away  with  them. 

Oh,  get  away  with  them.  I  don’t  know  how  he  got  away  with  them.  But 
he  was  at  David’s  Brass  Rail,  the  bars.  He  went  to  all  the  bars  that  we 
used  to  go  to.  Since  I  was  one  who  was  here  all  the  time  was  out  at  night  a 
good  part  of  the  time,  I  would  see  B.T.  quite  a  bit. 

Anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  him? 
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You  know,  early  on  he  was  drinking  too  much  and  did  a  lot  of  things  he 
probably  shouldn’t  have  done,  but  he  was  an  interesting  guy.  I  never 
admired  the  way  he  treated  his  boss,  because  I  wouldn’t  have  taken  it  if  I 
had  been  Jerry  Brown.  That  was  not  an  admirable  trait.  From  a 
Republican  point  of  view  and  watching  him  say  the  things  he  did  about 
Jerry  Brown  and  embarrass  the  Governor,  of  course,  we  got  a  great  kick 
out  of  that. 

But  I  didn’t  admire  B.T.  for  that  necessarily.  I  got  to  know  B.T.  as  a 
person.  Of  course,  he  was  a  wonderful  guy  personally  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  about  things,  so  you  liked  him  certainly.  But  in  terms  of 
the  way  he  dealt  with  his  boss,  I  didn’t  like  him  very  well. 

What  about  later  when  he  became  a  Republican  member  of  the  Assembly? 
He  became  very,  very  close  to  a  lot  of  us,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  Republican  crew  and  did  what  he  could  to  help  the  cause.  And 
being  a  celebrity  like  he  was,  because  he  got  more  and  more  of  a  celebrity 
status,  it  was  good  to  have  him  on  board.  It  was  good  to  have  somebody 
like  that  on  the  team. 

He  had  some  areas  of  interest,  a  few  areas  of  interest,  but  at  this 
point  in  time  I  couldn’t  tell  you  what  they  were  because  I  never  dealt  with 
him  very  often.  By  that  time,  he  was  in  the  Assembly  and  I  was  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  a  cooperative  situation,  and  we  did  a  few  things  together.  I 
can’t  remember  what  they  were  now,  if  they  were  legislative  things,  but  in 
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a  personal  way  we  got  together  quite  a  bit. 

SENEY :  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  Rose  Bird,  too,  who  was  appointed  in  March  of 

’77  and  under  the  Constitution  had  to  be  on  the  1978  General  Election 
ballot  for  confirmation  to  the  balance  of  Donald  Wright’s  term,  which 
turned  out  to  be  until  ’86.  So  that  was,  what?  eight  years,  the  balance. 

Did  you  play  any  role  in  the  attempt  to  defeat  her  in  that  ’78 
election? 

MADDY:  No.  No  direct  role.  No  personal  role. 

It  got  to  the  point  where  the  legacy  of  George  Deukmejian,  as  we 
saw  it,  was  going  to  be  strictly  on  the  judicial  branch  of  government. 
Number  one,  that’s  what  he  wanted  to  do.  And  the  circumstances  in  terms 
of  changing  the  court  and  perhaps  what  ultimately  happened,  the 
referendum  and  all  of  that,  it  was  phenomenal.  There  was  a  huge,  huge 
change  in  government  in  California,  which  people  probably  still  don’t 
realize  the  impact  of  it. 

So  Deukmejian,  who  really  didn’t  have  a  whole  lot  going  for  him 
and  would  not  have  had  much  of  a  record  in  eight  years,  really  ended  up 
with  this  legacy,  vis-a-vis  the  court  system,  with  Rose  Bird  and  with  how 
far  you  can  go  with  making  wild  appointments. 

It  may  have  been  more  of  a  comment  on  Jerry  Brown  —  I  mean,  how 
far  can  you  go  in  making  wild  appointments?  —  than  it  was  a  comment  on 
George  Deukmejian,  who  merely  got  in  and  decided  to  make  the  changes 
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and  really  worked  to  try  to  change  the  judicial  branch  and  used  it. 

Jerry  Brown  set  the  stage.  I  don’t  know  who  gets  the  credit  or 
what’s  most  important.  But  there’s  no  doubt  that  if  you  look  at 
Deukmejian  and  say,  “Well,  what  did  he  do?”  almost  anybody  from  a 
Republican  point  of  view  looks  at  and  says  it  had  to  be  the  judicial  branch 
that  he  changed. 

And  she  was  a  person  that  was  easy  enough  to  get  along  with  when 
she  was  in  the  administration. 

SENEY :  Did  you  deal  with  her  much  when  she  was  Food  and  Agriculture 

secretary? 

MADDY :  Hardly  at  all.  She  just  was  on  the  list.  Nobody  in  agriculture  could  stand 

her.  I  mean,  it  was  one  of  Jerry  Brown’s  primo  appointments,  to  take 
somebody  who  you  know  everybody’s  going  to  absolutely  dislike, 
everybody’s  going  to  want  to  see  replaced,  everybody’s  going  to  want  to 
find  a  way  to  get  rid  of  them  and  appoint  them.  That’s  what  he  did,  which 
was  kind  of  a  crazy  thing,  but  that  was  sort  of  the  way  he  did  it. 

And  then,  of  course,  some  of  the  Democrats  made  it  just  as  bad 
because  they  criticized  her.  And  there  were  some  Democrats  at  that  time 
who  were  as  critical  of  Jerry  Brown’s  administration  as  we  were,  if  not 
more  so,  and  they  carried  more  weight  than  we  did. 

You  know,  the  “giant  turkey,”  one  of  them  was  called. 


[Assemblyman]  Walter  [M.]  Ingalls,  an  Assemblyman,  labeled  [CalTrans 
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Director  Adriana]  Gianturco  the  “giant  turkey.”  I  didn’t  find  any  respect 
for  the  guys  who  did  that.  We  laughed  about  it  and  enjoyed  it  because  it 
was  against  the  Dems,  but  it  was  not  something  you  would  praise  as  being 
the  right  way  to  handle  things. 

SENEY :  I  think  the  feeling  that  was  conveyed  was  that  Brown  and  these 

appointments  had  gone  outside  of  what  was  perhaps  a  generally  accepted 
circle  of  people.  Democrats  could  appoint  whom  they  liked,  and 
Republicans  whom  they  liked,  but  these  would  need  to  be  people  who 
were  experienced  and  known  quantities  in  agriculture,  or  transportation,  or 
any  of  these  other  areas,  and  he’d  really  gone  out  beyond  that. 

MADDY:  You  got  the  impression  that  he  went  out  to  try  to  find  somebody  who  was 

against  whatever  the  norm  was.  I  mean,  get  somebody  involved  in  water 
who  did  not  believe  —  I  mean,  the  biggest  issue  with  water  was  you  owned 
the  water.  There’s  three  or  four  issues  you  could  talk  about  with  farmers, 
and  if  the  water  is  under  your  ground  you  own  it.  Find  somebody  who 
doesn’t  believe  you  own  it. 

Now,  he  may  have  been  right  that  water  should  be  a  finite  resource 
and  that  it  should  be  owned  by  the  state.  That’s  a  position  you  could 
probably  take.  But  at  that  time  and  place  in  the  history  of  California,  it 
has  never  been  viewed  that  way. 


And  the  same  is  true,  here  we  have  this  massive  transportation 
problem  in  California  and  he  picks  somebody  who’s  going  to  reduce  the 
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size  of  the  highways,  get  rid  of  the  freeways,  and  narrow  it  down  and  have 
three-lane  rows  which  were  called  “death  traps.” 

He  did  these  things  that  were  so  opposed  to  the  norm  that  it  was 
almost  as  if  he  wanted  a  fight  and  thought  from  the  fight  would  come 
some  benefit.  I  think  he  probably  was  partially  correct.  I  mean,  he  might 
have  been  partially  correct,  but  what  a  toll,  what  a  price,  the  people  had  to 
pay,  for  their  ideas. 

Secondly,  Em  not  sure  that  he  did  anything  but  just  help  the 
opposition.  I  think  in  retrospect,  you  go  back  to  Jerry’s  eight  years,  all  he 
did  was  help  us  swing  back  to  a  more  conservative  trend  and  just  what  we 
feared:  If  you  get  enough  crazies  in  there,  they’re  going  to  do  something 
really  crazy. 

Both  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  executive  branch. 

And  the  executive  branch,  right. 

When  Rose  Bird  was  defeated  in  ’86,  did  you  play  any  role  in  that 
campaign? 

No.  None.  In ’86  I  was  still  caucus  chairman.  I  was  careful  about  money 
and  stuff  I  did.  I  stuck  with  the  caucus  and  didn’t  try  to  delve  outside  the 
area  of  my  responsibilities.  I  wasn’t  giving  money  away  for  causes  and 
things  that  I  didn’t  think  were  directly  related  to  my  caucus. 

Now,  I  was  in  all  the  meetings,  on  the  Central  Committee  meetings, 
and  so  on,  as  they  sort  of  mapped  out  strategies;  but  understand,  during  the 
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Deukmejian  period,  Merksamer  kind  of  took  over  the  State  Central 
Committee,  and  most  of  the  action  that  went  on  was  directed  through 
Merksamer  and  his  people.  They  understood  that  part  of  the  game.  Not 
that  the  Central  Committee  means  anything,  frankly,  then  or  now.  So  it 
was  a  matter  of  not  being  directly  involved.  Campbell  and  I  kept  our 
legislative  activities  within  the  legislative  arena. 

SENEY :  You  know,  the  general  view  is  that  it  was  the  death  penalty  cases  that  did 

Rose  Bird  in.  That  Proposition  15  had  been  passed  in  the  1978  election 
and  it  was  defective,  it  changed  procedures,  and  the  Supreme  Court  began 
voiding  death  penalty  cases. 

MADDY:  No,  no.  I  don’t  know  if  that’s  true.  When  you  think  back  about  it,  it  was 

such  a  cumulative  thing.  There  was  just  so  much  stacked  on  top,  what 
perfect  way  could  the  people  get  back  at  this  whacko  then  and  do  what 
they  did  and  just  throw  these  folks  out. 

They  talked  about  all  these  issues:  which  one  was  the  key,  or  how 
many  people  really  think  the  death  penalty  is  that  important?  Enough  do, 
because  it  raised  the  thought  processes  and  the  consciousness  level. 

But  it  was  a  rare  situation,  I  think,  where  you  ever  get  that  kind  of 
situation  where  the  people  would  vote  overwhelmingly  and  get  rid  of  that 
many  justices.  I  mean  it  was  a  huge. 

Three  were  taken  care  of:  [Associate  Justice]  Joseph  [R.]  Grodin, 
[Associate  Justice]  Cruz  Reynoso,  and  the  Chief  Justice  Bird.  I  bring  this 
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up  because  I’ve  been  given  to  understand  that  one  of  the  issues  that 
motivated  the  Republicans  particularly  against  Rose  Bird  was  the 
reapportionment  decisions  that  she  had  made  and  her  court  had  made. 

I  don’t  recall  anybody  really  thinking  that  that  was  —  I  mean, 
reappointment  is  such  that  we  know  if  there  is  a  way  for  the  Democrats  to 
ruin  the  Republicans,  or  vice  versa,  within  reapportionment,  we’re  going 
to  do  it.  I  mean,  there’s  no  doubt  about  that.  The  key  is  whether  or  not 
you  can  make  it  work. 

What  happens  is,  you  generally  cannot  make  it  work  so  you  try  to 
find  a  compromise.  Again,  taking  your  best  hold,  if  you  can.  You  know, 
you  operate  on  a  reapportionment  plan  and  you’ve  got  old  Joe  Blow  up 
here  who’s  unbeatable.  Two  days  before  the  plan  goes  into  effect,  Joe 
Blow  dies  or  something,  and  suddenly  there  goes  your  best  laid  plans. 

But  by  and  large,  the  reapportionment  is  a  situation  in  which 
legislators  know  that  ten  years  worth  of  decisions  are  going  to  be  made  in 
one  day.  This  is  a  ten-year  decision.  The  people  never  understand  it,  but 
that  is  what  sets  the  direction  for  the  state  the  next  decade.  That’s  how 
important  it  is.  The  rest  of  it  is  really  a  minor  part  of  what’s  going  to 
happen  in  a  ten-year  period.  So  you  stress  that,  and  you  try  to  go  after  it. 

I  think  we  were  terribly  disappointed,  going  back  to  Ronald  Reagan, 
giving  it  over  to  [the  courts].  I  mean,  we  felt  that  he  never  understood  it. 
How  could  you  turn  it  over  to  a  chief  justice  who  ends  up  appointing  a 
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liberal  academician  out  of  UC  Berkeley  who  was  a  Democrat,  to  turn  over 
our  life  to  him?  So  it  was  clear  they  didn’t  understand  it. 

You  never  know  for  sure  what  a  court’s  going  to  do.  There  are  some 
judges  you  know  what  they’re  going  do.  They’re  very  partisan  judges. 

There’s  certain  federal  cases  right  now  and  every  case  goes  to  one 
federal  judge  here  in  town. 

[U.S.  District  Court]  Judge  [Lawrence  K.]  Karlton? 

Right.  Larry  Karlton.  He  gets  ever  single,  solitary  decision. 

A  Carter  appointee. 

And  it’s  very  hard  for  any  of  us  on  the  Republican  side  not  to  say  that  he’s 
not  a  judge,  he’s  a  hired  gun  for  the  Demos,  and  I’m  sure  he  takes 
umbrage  at  that,  but  pretty  hard  not  to  see  his  decisions  and  think  that  he’s 
a  partisan  player. 

Regarded  as  a  liberal,  certainly. 

Yes.  And  beyond  that,  one  willing  to  fudge  to  make  it  work.  Our  thought 
is,  he’ll  cheat  to  make  it  work.  It’s  kind  of  a  terrible  thing  to  say,  but  if 
you  ask  most  Republicans,  we  think  he’ll  do  whatever  the  Democratic 
lawyers  want. 

And  these  would  be  cases  that  would  come  up  under  the  federal  Voting 
Rights  Act,  having  to  do  with  reapportionment  and  redistricting. 
Reapportionment  and  redistricting;  who’s  eligible  for  this  or  that.  All  the 
major  cases  we’ve  had.  Now,  I’ve  given  Larry  Karlton  money  because 
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Eve  been  on  the  side  of  the  bipartisan,  when  we  tried  to  do  some  things  in 
a  bipartisan  way  to  make  things  work. 

What  do  you  mean  you’ve  given  him  money? 

Not  him  money,  but  help  finance  the  campaigns  in  which  cases  were  taken 
before  him.  You  know,  with  the  Democratic  lawyers.  That’s  what  I 
meant.  I’ve  helped  join  the  Democrats  in  financing  campaigns  and  the 
lawyers’  fees  for  cases. 

Right. 

So  I  didn’t  give  him  money,  but  we  ended  up  giving  money  to  a  case 
before  him.  That’s  what  I’m  saying. 

Well,  there  would  be  times  that  you  and  the  Democrats  would  agree.  The 
term  limits  challenge  would  be  one,  would  it  not? 

I  did  that.  The  ethics  in  government  which  we  did,  which  was  the  pay 
raise.  We  did  that.  We  did  a  whole  series  of  things. 

What  about  the  one  when  the  wide  open  primary  was  put  in?  That  was 
challenged  by  the  parties. 

Right.  I  think  Roberti  and  I  both  —  I  think  both  sides  kicked  in. 

I  kicked  in  on  almost  all  of  those  in  terms  of  giving  money,  as  long 
as  the  Democrats  did  too. 

Because  there  would  be  times  when  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans 
would  see  the  issue  in  the  same  way. 

Incumbents. 
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Yes. 

We  were  incumbents.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  I  took  the  incumbent 
point  of  view. 

And  again,  this  would  be  things  like  term  limits  and  ethics  in  government, 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Pensions.  You  know,  retirements,  and  all  those  things  that  were  for  the 
group  as  a  whole.  That  was  one  of  the  things  that  we  tried  to  cooperate  on 
and  tried  to  stay  together  on  and  at  the  same  time  be  nonpartisan  in  those 
areas  where  it  benefited  all  of  us. 

Let  me  go  back  to  Rose  Bird  for  a  minute,  because  if  you  remember  this, 
as  I  know  you  do,  the  1980  redistricting,  that  we  talked  about  last  time, 
that  you  were  treated  well.  You  were  given  a  big  district. 

Right.  The  Democrats  did  it. 

Yes,  right.  The  Democrats  controlled  both  houses  and  the  governorship. 
And  then  along  comes  Deukmejian,  who  doesn’t  like  this  plan,  but  in  the 
interim  Bird  has  upheld  it.  It  has  been  challenged  and  Bird  has  upheld  it. 
The  feds  have  upheld  it.  The  state  and  federal  redistricting  has  been 
upheld.  And  [Assemblyman]  Don  Sebastiani,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  from  the  wine  making  family,  tried  to  put  an  initiative  on  the 
ballot  that  would  have  redrawn  the  districts.  And  do  you  recall  that  Rose 
Bird  and  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  that  that  could  not  be  on  the  ballot 
because  the  Constitution  said  that  the  Legislature  shall  be  redistricted  once 
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in  every  ten  years,  and  the  Democrats  argued  to  her  and  the  court  that  it 
had  been  done  and  could  not  be  done  again? 

I  remember  Sebastiani  and  I  remember  the  decision,  but  I  don’t  have  much 
memory  of  it.  I  don’t  think  we  participated  in  it  to  speak  of.  In  fact,  I 
know  I  didn’t  participate  in  one  way  or  the  other.  I’m  not  even  sure  the 
parties  supported  it.  I’m  not  even  sure  the  State  Republican  Party  got 
behind  it. 

Well,  they  didn’t  like  Sebastiani. 

Yes,  because  he  was  a  loose  cannon  and  did  what  he  wanted  to  do,  when 
he  wanted  to  do  it,  which  is  always  difficult  to  get  much  support. 

I  know  what  the  analogy  is  to  Bill  Thomas  now  with  this  initiative, 
except  that  he  has  the  support  of  the  Congress  but  not  the  support  of  the 
Legislature,  which  is  somewhat  similar  in  that  he’s  going  to  try  to  change 
reapportionment  this  year  with  an  initiative.1 
That  also  has  to  do  with  salaries,  does  it  not? 

Correct.  The  hook  is  to  cut  our  salaries  so  that  people  who  vote  for  cutting 
salaries  at  the  same  time  get  a  reapportionment.  Which  is  somewhat,  what 
we  call,  “C.S.er.” 

That’s  how  you  make  it  saleable,  I’m  sure,  for  Mr.  Thomas. 

I  don’t  think  that  an  initiative  will  sell.  I  don’t  think  you  can  go  out  to  the 


1  This  initiative,  Proposition  24,  was  removed  from  the  ballot  March  7, 2000,  by  the  California  State 
Supreme  Court  on  the  grounds  that  it  included  more  than  one  subject. 
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people  and  say,  “The  Democrats  are  going  to  cheat  the  Republicans,  so 
therefore  protect  the  Republicans:  give  it  to  a  nonpartisan  commission.” 
Well,  the  people,  I  don’t  believe,  believe  that  there’s  a  nonpartisan 
commission  out  there  that  work.  You  say  “retired  judges?”  We  put  that 
on  the  ballot1  one  time,  and  they  just  killed  us  with  retired  judges. 

SENEY:  Willie  Brown  just-- 

MADDY :  Murdered  it. 

SENEY:  Yes. 

MADDY :  Find  another  group,  commissioners,  whatever  you  want.  Try  to  find  the 

right  people  and  turn  over  reapportionment.  Well,  number  one,  people  do 
not  understand  reapportionment.  People  don’t  understand  the  whole  fight. 
People  don’t  necessarily  want  to  turn  things  over  to  anybody. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  it’s  all  speculative.  Nobody  knows  for  sure 
what’s  going  to  happen.  So  I’ve  always  thought,  and  we  fought  for  this 
but  unsuccessfully,  that  we  should  wait  and  see  whether  or  not  we  get 
screwed.  See  whether  or  not  the  Democrats  do  manipulate  the  districts  in 
such  a  way.  And  then  go  back  to  it  with  a  referendum  and  say,  “Here  are 
the  maps.  Here’s  what  they’re  doing  to  your  district.  Here’s  what  they’re 
doing.”  At  least  you  have  a  case  to  make  that  this  is  how  bad  things  were, 
or  how  bad  things  are,  and  clearly  outline  the  fact  that  what  they’ve  done 

1  Proposition  39,  November  6,  1984. 
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is  taken  a  state  that  has  equal  representation  in  terms  of  registration,  and 
we  have  equal  representation,  more  or  less.  The  public  is  supportive  of 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  what  the  Democrats  have  done  is, 
by  these  crooked  means,  or  whatever  you  want  to  use,  terms,  have  cheated 
you  from  your  vote.  Well,  a  sense  of  fairness  is  out  there  with  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  So  at  least  you’d  have  a  fighting  chance. 

At  least  my  view  is.  I  don’t  think  you’re  going  to  win  on 
speculation.  You’re  going  to  win,  if  you’re  going  to  win  it  all,  on  trying  to 
make  your  case  that  they  did  do  something  bad  to  you. 

SENEY :  Let  me  change  the  tape. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  The  reapportionment  business  in  the  Legislature,  in  the  1 980s,  drags  on 

for  a  long  time.  You  had  the  Sebastiani  business,  that  you  had  that  court 
ruling,  and  I  think  it  was  in  that  context  of  that  court  ruling  that  Willie 
Brown  uttered  those  infamous  words,  “Rosie  and  the  Supremes  have 
saved  us.” 

MADDY:  Yes,  right. 

SENEY :  Something  like  that. 

MADDY :  Something  like  that. 

And  then  you  had  the  Deukmejian  initiative  which  was  put  on  the  ballot,  I 
think,  in  ’84,  that  was  defeated.  I  think  that’s  the  one  we’re  referring  to 
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here,  where  Willie  Brown  just  beat  that  thing  to  pieces. 

Didn’t  we  use  two  actors  that  just  killed  us?  They  used  Jack  Klugman, 
and  they  used  a  couple  of  guys  that  were  comedians.  There  was  one  that 
they  just  killed  the  whole  notion  of  judges  being  fair.  Whatever  it  was. 
They  were  well  presented.  Devious,  perhaps,  but  effective. 

Eve  been  given  to  understand  from  others  that  the  whole  matter  of 
redistricting  in  the  ’80s,  that  it  drug  on  so  long  that  it  became  a  very 
poisonous  —  what  do  I  want  to  say?  —  not  episode,  but  a  factor  in  the 
relationships  within  the  Legislature  for  that  whole  decade. 

Would  you  view  it  that  way? 

Em  not  sure  that  had  that  great  an  impact.  The  reality  with  the  reappo  is 
that  if  you  survive,  who  cares?  If  you  don’t,  you’re  not  around. 

And  the  team  thing  is  minimally  there.  I  mean,  reapportionment  had 
become  very,  very  local  and  very,  very  personal  and  parochial.  I  mean,  it 
is  you  and  has  damn  little  to  do  with  anything  else.  So  when  the  folks 
come  up  and  say,  “Oh,  the  county  of  Ventura  could  never  stand  to  see  this 
district  split  in  half,”  whoever  may  be  saying  that  doesn’t  give,  frankly,  a 
rat’s  ass  about  Ventura.  They’re  worried  about  them  having  their  district 
split  up. 

And  you  find,  at  least  my  experience  with  reappo,  and  Eve  gone 
through  three  of  them  —  two  of  them  which  I  was  directly  involved  in  the 
’80s  and  the  ’90s,  it  became  very  personal  to  them,  not  only  their  survival 
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but  in  some  cases  where  they  represented.  And  I  shouldn’t  say  that  it  isn’t 
important  for  somebody  from  Ventura  to  represent  Ventura,  but  bottom 
line,  it  was  survival  and  how  you  were  going  to  make  it. 

You’d  go  to  somebody  and  say,  “We  want  you  to  take  five  less 
percentage  points  than  you  have  right  now  in  order  for  us  to  have  a  chance 
to  win  [so-and-so].”  Well,  you  could  take  the  top  fifteen  legislators  from 
either  party  and  they’d  say  no. 

The  top  fifteen.  I  don’t  care  who  they  were,  you’d  say,  “Look,  you 
just  got  to  sacrifice  five  percentage  points;  it  won’t  make  a  difference.  I 
know  you  represented  this  district,  but  you  give  us  five  percentage  points 
and  we  can  perhaps  win  a  seat  over  here.”  I  would  guarantee  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  both  parties  would  say,  “No,  that’s  my  seat. 
This  is  bologna.  You’re  not  going  to  cheat  me  out  of  that  seat,  you’re  not 
going  to  do  this.”  So  when  it  gets  down  to  it,  it  gets  very  difficult  to  cut  a 
deal  because  nobody  wants  to  give  up  an  inch  of  good  territory.  Give  up 
all  kinds  of  bad  territory. 

It  also  then,  when  I  say  that,  it  does  make  for  some  compromise, 
because  if  you’re  next  to  me  and  you’re  a  Democrat  and  I’m  a  Republican, 
and  I  want  to  get  rid  of  five  points,  or  I  want  to  make  them,  between  the 
two  of  us  we  can  manipulate.  From  a  leader’s  point  of  view,  it’s  not  very 
good,  because  what  the  two  of  us  are  doing,  notwithstanding  our  leaders, 
is  making  my  district  stronger  and  your  district  stronger,  which  isn’t 
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necessarily  what  leaders  want.  Leaders  want  to  make  them  more  balanced 
because  I  might  think  I’ve  got  a  chance  as  a  leader  to  beat  you. 

The  next  door  neighbour  doesn’t  care.  He’d  just  as  soon  have  you 
stay  there  forever  as  long  as  he  stays  there  forever. 

The  dynamic  is  really  very  personal.  And  I  don’t  know  what  these 
new  people  are  going  to  do  because  they  haven’t  been  there  that  long,  but 
it  doesn’t  take  long  to  develop  a  real  sense  of  what  reapportionment’s  all 
about.  It’s  probably  one  of  the  more  interesting  subjects  around  that  isn’t 
written  about  and  isn’t  studied  but  should  be,  only  because  it  is  just 
interesting  and  the  dynamic  of  how  it  works  is  exciting:  the  reality  of 
people  sitting  down  and  knowing  every  block  and  knowing  who  lives  in 
every  block  and  all  of  that. 

And  then  what’s  going  to  happen,  particularly  in  the  Demo 
ranks  —  the  Demo  ranks  are  going  to  have  the  biggest  problem  —  is  how 
do  you  balance  the  interests  of  these  various  groups  and  who  really 
represents  these  groups?  Let’s  start  with  demographic  groups:  blacks, 
browns,  Asians,  and  so  on.  How  are  they  going  to  split  the  districts? 

What  do  you  do  about  a  district?  What  do  you  do  with  the  blacks  who  are 
a  minority  in  terms  of  numbers,  and  because  of  changes  economically  are 
moving  a  few  more  into  the  middle  class?  Enough  moving  into  the  middle 
class  that  there  are  no,  probably,  large  segments  of  blacks  where  you  can 
clearly  go  in  and  draw  a  seat  anymore.  They’re  finding  it  more  and  more 
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difficult  to  find  a  black  seat. 

The  Latinos  and  the  Asians  don’t  come  forward  and  say,  “Okay, 
we’ll  make  a  black  seat  here,  a  brown  seat  here,”  because  that  doesn’t 
control  anybody  out  in  that  district,  you  know.  This  may  be  a  black  seat, 
baby,  but  I’m  running  for  it,  and  my  name’s  Joe  Hernandez.  I’m  going  to 
run.  I’ve  got  more  folks  out  here  than  you  do. 

The  Asians,  of  course,  have  not  been  a  major  factor,  and  I’m  not  sure 
they  won’t  be  partially  Republican  too. 

SENEY :  The  strategy  in  the  past  would  have  been  with  those  black  voters  and 

Latino  voters,  for  the  Democrats  to  put  them  in  several  districts  to 
strengthen  those  districts.  But  under  the  Voting  Rights  Acts,  now  you 
have  to  make  an  effort,  do  you  not  to  create  minority  districts? 

MADDY :  That’s  been  thrown  out,  I  think.  See,  that’s  what  controlled  us  in  the  ’90s. 

Let’s  go  way  back  when  there  was  no  blacks  and  browns  up  here  and 
the  Democrats,  quote,  “represented”  all  the  minorities.  They  were  all 
white  folks  that  represented  the  minorities,  because  what  the  Democrats 
did  was  take  the  blacks  and  browns  and  spread  them  throughout  all  the 
seats.  Made  sure  that  you  had  a  Democratic  seat  and  they  elected  whoever 
you  wanted. 

That’s  been  some  of  the  big  fights  around  here.  In  West  Los 
Angeles,  the  [Henry]  Waxman- [Howard]  Berman  issue  was  always  who 
were  they  taking  care  of?  They  were  filling  in  the  seats  with  minorities 
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but  electing  West  Los  Angeles  members  to  the  Legislature,  which  got 
them  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  The  same  is  true  in  all  of  the  elections.  If 
you  use  the  minorities  to  fill  in  the  areas,  give  you  cinch  votes  but  make 
sure  that  —  in  those  old  days,  the  whites  won  it.  Well,  then  the  pressure 
got  on  and  pretty  soon  you  began  to  get  more  and  more  strength  on  the 
minority  part,  particularly  the  blacks,  who  came  in  and  began  to  demand 
that  they  have  seats. 

This  is  all  the  decade  of  the  ’80s.  In  the  ’90s,  when  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  came  in,  then  we  were  mandated  to  create  as  many  majority 
minority  seats  as  possible.  Majority  minority  meaning,  if  we  could  find  a 
way  to  take  an  Assembly  seat  and  have  a  majority  of  minority  persons, 
then  we  were  required  to  do  that.  So  the  whole  restructuring  of  the  west 
side  of  Fresno  County  was  not  to  try  to  find  out  where  Maddy  had 
Republicans.  It  didn’t  make  any  difference  where  Maddy  had 
Republicans.  The  question  was,  where  could  you  draw  a  Senate  seat  down 
the  valley  that  would  end  up  with  a  majority  of  minorities?  And  you  knew 
ethnically  whether  they  were  Latinos  or  whether  they  were  blacks  and  so 
on.  That  was  the  seat  you  tried  to  create.  So  all  of  the  zig-zag  and  all  of 
the  lines  and  the  goofy  thing  of  going  in  and  getting  Sanger  and  taking 
Sanger  out,  which  is  mostly  all  Latino,  but  make  sure  you  don’t  go  too  far 
into  Visalia,  because  it  had  too  many  whites  in  Visalia,  and  go  back  out, 
was  all  designed  to  create  these  majority  minority  seats. 
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That  dictate,  we  followed  in  our  model  plan  and  the  Supreme  Court 
followed.  That  was  pretty  much  of  a  toss-up  for  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  To  get  a  majority  minority  was  more  than  you  needed. 

You  didn’t  have  to  fill  it  up  that  much.  But  see,  under  the  law  you 
did  have  to  fill  it  up  that  much.  You  had  to  get  a  majority  minority. 

And  so  what  you  did  is  you  forced  seats  to  be  drawn  that  were 
heavily  non-minority  and  then  heavily  minority. 

How  many  Latinos  did  you  figure  you’d  have  to  put  in  a  district  before 
that  was  a  Latino  district?  What  percentage? 

Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  we  were  looking  at  a  majority.  The  majority 
of  registered  voters.  So  we  were  playing  it  very  close  to  the  vest  and 
saying,  look,  it  has  to  be  a  majority  of  registered  voters.  You  can’t  give  us 
the  idea  that  we’re  going  to  have  just  the  majority  of  voters. 

It  couldn’t  be  just  the  number  you’d  counted. 

No. 

It  had  to  be  registered  voters. 

Registered  voters.  Depending  on  the  area,  and  depending  on  who  the 
people  were  on  the  other  side,  on  the  Latino  side,  and  what  they  were 
pressing  for,  was  how  they  organized  their  demands. 

The  thought  was  that  we  would  never  have  two  seats  down  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  running  lengthwise;  that  we  would  cut  across  and  pick 
up  —  [Assemblyman  Dan]  McCorquodale  was  one.  McCorquodale 
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wanted  to  be  over  there  across  the  mountains  and  come  back  and  forth 
from  Modesto  to  the  other  side.  You  could  draw  seats  that  way  instead  of 
going  right  down  the  valley. 

And  there  were  a  number  of  other  places.  We’d  get  down  into  Los 
Angeles,  where  we  were  just  talking  about  blocks,  there  was  all  kinds  of 
configurations  where  you  could  pick  up  various  seats  or  try  to  skew  the 
process  a  little  bit. 

At  the  same  time,  everybody  had  the  same  data  and  everybody 
basically  knew  how  the  seats  would  be  created,  or  they  would  come  close 
to  seeing  how  they  were  created.  And  then  occasionally  personalities 
would  get  involved,  depending  on  who’s  there,  who’s  living  there,  and 
how  should  we  move  this  around  to  help  the  incumbent  who’s  sitting 
there?  Or,  in  some  cases  like  [Senator  Lawrence  E.]  Walsh,  how  do  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  a  guy?  Can  you  just  dump  this  guy?  More  often  they 
dumped  people  that  were  tough.  In  other  words,  make  it  very  difficult  for 
somebody  to  move  to  a  district. 

I  moved  three  times.  I  was  very  fortunate  I  was  able  to  move  and 
keep  winning.  And  not  too  many  people  have  moved  through  the  years. 
Not  too  many  people  have  actually  packed  up  and  changed  their  address  to 
move. 

SENEY :  And  if  you  do  it  right,  they  can’t  move,  it  won’t  do  them  any  good. 

If  you  know  far  enough  in  advance,  you  can  move,  and  they  can’t  stop  you 
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from  running.  See,  that’s  all  my  case  proved,  that  you  can  run.  The 
reality  is,  you  don’t  always  win.  Once  you  win,  the  rule  is  the  court  can’t 
throw  you  out  in  advance.  What  happens  is  the  house  votes  on  whether  or 
not  you  should  be  thrown  out,  and  the  house  has  traditionally  taken  the 
stance  that  if  you  win,  you  win. 

So  we  could  have  possibly  kicked  out  —  I  think  [Senator]  Alan 
Robbins  was  one  of  the  first.  Howard  Berman.  Myself,  obviously,  they 
could  have  kicked  out  because  it  was  clear  I  didn’t  live  in  my  places.  I 
mean,  if  you  want  to  go  out  and  prove  the  fact,  does  he  live  there,  the 
answer  is  no.  But  once  you  won  in  that  district,  the  rule  of  the  house  was 
you  won;  therefore,  you’re  going  to  be  accepted. 

There  was  a  question  about  Robbins,  wasn’t  there? 

He’s  the  one  that  started  it  all,  because  this  goes  way  back.  I  think  he  was 
one  of  the  first  people  that  moved  and  just  created  a  district.  I  mean,  he 
moved  into  a  district  when  reapportionment  got  tough  and  then  said,  yes,  I 
don’t  live  here,  you’re  right.  He  practically  admitted  it  and  said  but  what 
I’ve  done  is  established  a  residence,  and  bingo,  this  is  where  I  intend  to 
live. 

And  the  two  houses  would  be  very  loathe  to  overturn  what  the  voters 
wanted  in  those  circumstances. 

Correct.  [Senator]  Tom  Hayden  was,  I  think,  a  suspect  at  one  point  in 
time.  So  what  I’m  saying  is  when  you  take  Alan  Robbins  and  Tom 
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Hayden,  who  were  two  least  popular  people  around,  I  think  the  precedent 
of  the  house,  which  says,  “If  you  won  you  deserve  to  be  here  and  will 
stay,”  I  mean,  there  would  be  some  nasty  future  fights  if  we  began  to  tear 
that  apart. 

Right.  That  just  makes  sense,  doesn’t  it? 

Oh  yes.  Everything  could  be  challenged  at  one  point  in  time.  You  almost 
have  to  challenge.  If  you  think  there’s  voter  fraud  and  there’s  somebody 
cheating,  you  have  to  catch  him  on  election  night.  I  mean,  you  really  have 
to. 

When  [Senator]  Henry  Mello  won,  the  first  time  in  Santa  Cruz,  I 
mean,  they  found  all  kinds  of  voter  fraud  later  on.  But  unless  you  catch  it 
that  night,  unless  you  catch  it  when  the  votes  are  being  cast,  it’s  very  hard 
to  throw  someone  out  for  cheating. 

You  know,  if  we  could  go  back  for  a  minute  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
these  majority  minority  districts.  I’ve  heard  Democrats  criticize  the 
Republicans  for  taking  such  a  paternal  interest  in  the  majority  minority 
districts,  because,  of  course,  doing  that  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Republicans.  And  you  had  organizations  like  the  Rose  Institute  down  at 
Claremont-McKenna  College. 

The  two  guys  at  Rose  Institute  have  been,  since  1970,  our  principle 
reapportionment  persons.  When  Jerry  Lewis  hid  out  in  the  little  motel 
down  there  when  I  first  met  him  way  back  when,  he  was  working  with  the 
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guys  from  Rose  Institute  with  some  makeshift  little  machine  that  he  could 
move  his  arm  around  and  draw  districts  and  so  on. 

They  have  been  viewed  as  the  Republican  consultants  and  they  have  been. 
And  they  went  out  and  helped  to  organize  Latino  groups  to  press  for 
greater  representation. 

Did  you  get  involved  in  the  ’90s. 

No,  not  at  all.  In  the  ’90s,  I  had  an  office  across  the  Capitol,  and  I  had  two 
key  staff  people  and  a  couple  other  folks  who  were  more  technicians,  and 
Roberti  had  his  office  somewhere  not  too  far  away.  Tim  Hodson,  who’s 
now  at  Sacramento  State  —  in  fact,  he  called  me  not  too  long  ago;  we’re 
going  to  have  lunch  —  he  had  his  office.  We  were  drawing  lines  and 
trying  to  see  what  we  could  come  up  with. 

Well,  your  offices  were  sort  of  close,  were  they  not? 

Not  too  far  away,  right.  It  might  have  been  the  same  building,  as  I  think 
of  it  now.  And  we  were  drawing  lines.  You  know,  we’re  sitting  there 
trying  to  figure  out  —  number  one,  you  gave  some  respect  to  people.  I 
tried  to  bring  the  congressional  people  in.  And  Pete  Bontadelli  and  one 
other  fellow  were  the  ones  who  kept  trying  to  put  the  mechanics  together 
and  draw  us  a  deal  we  could  make. 

The  hard  part  on  my  side  was  to  satisfy  my  hawks.  The  hawks  were 
the  people  who  had  an  absolute  cinch  seat  themselves,  no  way  you  could 
touch  them,  and  they  wanted  to  fight  because  they  know  they  couldn’t  be 
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handled.  Those  were  the  hawks. 

How  do  you  mean? 

Well,  they’re  the  ones  who  never  wanted  to  compromise:  Let’s  fight  to 
the  end,  Maddy;  you  can’t  give  away  a  thing.  We’ll  fight  to  the  end  and 
so  on.  That’s  because  they  were  protected. 

My  point  was,  the  people  who  wanted  to  fight  were  always  the  ones 
who  had  already  won.  The  ones  who  were  on  the  border,  the  ones  that  I 
had  made  a  deal  for,  or  I  tried  to  find  a  way  that  conceivably  could  win  us 
a  seat,  at  the  same  time  save  somebody,  they  were  the  ones  who  were 
sitting  there  suffering,  trying  to  figure  out  why  somebody  down  in  Orange 
County  wouldn’t  give  two  census  tracks  up  so  that  we  could  filter  down 
another  percentage  point  of  Republicans  someplace.  What  do  you  mean 
62  percent’s  not  enough  for  you?  How  much  do  you  want? 

Sixty-two  percent  is  an  absolute  slam  dunk  Republican  district,  isn’t  it? 
Oh  yes.  In  the  old  days  we  used  to  figure  41 .  It’s  much  closer  now 
because  Democrats  vote  just  as  often  as  Republicans  do. 

Generally  speaking,  you’d  have  to  make  a  district  more  Democratic  to 
make  sure  it  was  a  Democratic  district  than  you  would  Republican. 

We  used  to  figure  if  you  had  a  43  percent  Republican  seat,  Assembly  or 
Senate,  you  had  a  fighting  chance  at  43  percent. 

But  if  you  had  a  43  percent  Democratic  district,  you  wouldn’t  win. 

Not  enough.  You  have  to  be  close  to  48. 
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You  know,  the  Election  and  Reapportionment  committees  are  not 
important  committees  except— 

One  day.  A  couple  of  days,  yes. 

Yes.  So  very  frequently  you’ll  see  that  after  the  reapportionment  is  done 
that  they’ll  be  given  over  to  people  who  don’t  really  count.  And  as  they’re 
gearing  up  for  reapportionment  discussions— 

New  committee  chairman. 

Yes,  absolutely.  And  new  minority  members  as  well. 

It  has  to  be,  generally  speaking,  totally  trusted  by  the  leadership.  I  mean, 
totally  trusted  by  the  leadership,  the  reapportionment. 

Didn’t  you  put  Bob  Beverly  on  the  Elections  and  Reapportionment 
Committee  at  that  critical  point? 

We  had  Bob  as  chair,  right,  at  one  point  in  time.  We  did  it  ourselves 
though. 

When  I  was  leader  in  the  ’90s,  I  did  it.  I  was  involved.  My  theory 
was  I  tried  to  bring  as  many  people  as  I  could  into  it  and  tried  to  handle 
situations,  the  tough  ones:  Doolittle  down  in  Orange  County,  never  quite 
satisfied  with  how  good  the  seat  got. 

You  don’t  mean  Doolittle. 

No,  not  Doolittle.  I’m  talking  about  John  Lewis.  John  always  had  places 
he  wanted  —  Orange  County  is  a  mix  of  things.  It’s  all  parochial.  It  has  to 
do  with  what  blocks  you’re  in. 
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Generally  speaking,  what  I  did  with  Orange  County  guys  is  cut  out 
the  parameters  and  say,  this  is  ours,  this  is  where  we’re  at;  you  guys  can 
do  whatever  you  want  with  this  territory.  You  know,  cut  it  up  whatever 
way  you  want,  it’s  all  right.  And  the  Dems  would  generally  say  that’s  all 
right  too.  Although  not  always,  because  there  was  a  concern  and  there 
was  a  thought,  and  principally  it’s  paying  off.  Obviously,  Roberti  saw  it 
coming,  and  we  did  too,  is  that  Tustin  and  parts  of  Orange  County  are 
becoming  very  Democrat. 

It’s  becoming  more  competitive  in  Orange  County,  isn’t  it? 

Very  competitive,  right,  because  of  more  minorities  moving  there.  And 
Tustin,  that’s  almost  all  Latino  now. 

And  we  had  this  unbelievable  thing  in  the  ’90s  where  Bob  Doman, 
B-l  Bob  Doman,  was  starting  to  —  all  that  stuff  kind  of  mucked  up  Orange 
County,  so  it’s  no  longer  a  simple  situation  where  you  just  take  Orange 
County  and  tell  the  Republicans  to  go  cut  it  up.  Demos  are  very  much 
active  and  very  much  a  player  down  there.  They  only  beat  [Senator]  Rob 
Hurtt,  for  goddsakes. 

They  beat  Rob  Hurtt. 

Yes.  He  was  our  minority  leader  then. 

Well,  the  Doman  thing  you’re  referring  to  is  Congressman  Doman,  who 
was  defeated  in  ’96. 

Four  years  ago. 
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Yes,  in  ’96,  by  a  Latino  woman  [Congresswoman  Loretta  Sanchez]  in  a 
district  that  had  been  somewhat  altered  but  not  altered  a  great  deal. 

On  the  surface  should  not  have  been  lost.  Was  going  to  be  lost  eventually, 
probably  was  going  to  be  lost  by  Republicans  eventually,  but  it  took  Bob 
to  lose  this  one,  and  the  agitation.  She’s  a  Latina,  a  former  Republican, 
moderate,  has  all  the  right  credentials. 

Right.  Campaigns  well. 

Sure.  That’s  what  Republicans  are  facing.  We’re  running  into  Democrats 
who  are  lawyers,  who  are  former  prosecutors,  who  are,  for  whatever 
reason  in  their  life  philosophically,  they  go  to  the  left.  Or  they  run  as 
Democrats.  Whether  they’re  at  the  left  or  not,  I  don’t  know;  where  they 
really  stand  politically.  And  so  it’s  much  more  difficult  to  take  out 
someone  who  has  that  background,  simply  on  the  idea  that  you’ve  got  to 
vote  Republican  because  this  is  the  good  deal  you  get;  you  get  this 
conservative  voice.  Well,  sometimes  you  take  an  idiot,  which  Bob  Doman 
could  be  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  run  him  against  an  articulate, 
attractive  woman  who  has  strong  credentials  and  you’re  going  to  get  beat 
on  paper  and  anywhere  else. 

So  our  task  as  Republicans  is  much  more  difficult  today,  I  think. 
Well,  he  was  busy  running  for  President  too. 

Yes,  whatever,  at  the  moment.  It  was  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  ’90s,  you 
know,  the  Republican  suicide  missions,  when  you  talked  about  Doman. 
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But  as  I  say,  the  reapportionment  is  so  intriguing,  and  it  is  an 
exercise  in  human  nature.  Nothing  like  sitting  down  with  folks  on 
reapportionment  and  discussing  their  wants  and  their  likes,  where  they’re 
at  and  what  they’re  doing.  I  mean,  it’s  a  kick. 

How  would  you  handle  that  as  leader?  I  mean,  clearly,  there’d  be  people 
you’d  want  to  protect. 

I  tried  to  be  as  open  as  I  could  and  to  protect  all  of  my  incumbents.  I 
made  incumbents  number  one.  And  from  that  point  on  it  was  a  matter  of 
how  much  I  could  squeeze  and  move  and  manipulate  the  seats  and  try  to 
take  where  there  was  surplus  votes  and  move  it  into  areas  where  I  thought 
we  could  win. 

I  knew  reapportionment  pretty  well  because  I  had  gone  through  so 
many  battles  myself  and  knew  the  dynamics  of  it  and  how  a  census  track 
here  or  there  would  impact  a  district.  The  tough  part  is,  of  course,  that  no 
one,  quote,  “allegedly  knows  their  district  like  the  incumbent  themselves.” 
So  even  though  you  look  on  paper  and  you  see  all  these  things,  somebody 
will  come  in  and  say,  “I  have  to  have  this  area.”  Well,  sometimes  they  do, 
sometimes  they  don’t.  Sometimes  what  it  means  is  Joe  Blow,  their  biggest 
campaign  contributor,  lives  in  that  area,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

Ahh,  rather  than  votes. 

Rather  than  votes.  Yes,  it  just  becomes  something  as  simple  as  that.  It 
could  be  even  simpler  than  that.  I  mean,  it  could  be  just  almost  anything. 
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You’re  thinking  of  something. 

No.  I  was  trying  to  think  of  an  example  that  would  be  more  topical  that 
would  illustrate  it,  and  I  can’t  think  of  anything  off  the  top  of  my  head, 
because  so  many  of  these  instances  went  by  during  the  period  of  time  we 
were  doing  reapportionment. 

But  it’s  intriguing,  it  really  is.  The  idea  is  we  used  to  always  try  to 
put  up  good  government,  the  GGS  stuff,  the  good  government  stuff,  and 
say,  “What  should  the  law  require?”  There’s  compactness,  community  of 
interest.  There’s  a  whole  list  of  things. 

Population  can  only  deviate  by  a  reasonable  amount. 

Absolutely. 

Less  than  five  percent.  Probably  less  than  three  percent. 

Today  we  can  get  it  down  to  a  gnat’s  hair.  There’s  no  reason  to  have  the 
deviation.  You  get  down  to  a  point  where  there  is  no  requirement  that  a 
district  must  be  diverse.  There’s  no  requirement  for  that.  In  fact,  there’s 
probably  an  argument  against  having  diversity  within  a  district.  You  want 
continuity  of  interests.  You  want  people  who’ve  got  the  same  interests. 
Because  they’re  all  living  in  the  same  area.  You  should  stay  within  school 
districts. 

I  mean,  there’s  all  kinds  of  ways  that,  with  the  computer  technology 
we  have  today,  you  could  draw  what  would  be  called  an  ideal,  I  would 
think  —  I’m  not  much  of  a  computer  person  —  but  I  would  wager  you 
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could  draw  a  district  based  on  certain  criteria  —  a  statewide 
reapportionment  of  California  —  based  on  certain  criteria  that  would  truly 
reflect  what  we’ve  all  said  were  the  most  important  things  from  a 
government  point  of  view.  And  those  are,  as  I  say,  interests,  common 
interests,  this,  this,  and  another.  But  whether  you  could  sell  that  or  not 
would  be  almost  a  joke,  because  you’d  have  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
personalities. 

Theoretically,  if  we  went  to  a  supreme  court  and  the  court  decided  to 
do  that,  and  they  said,  “We  are  not  interested  in  who’s  who  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  having  a  legitimate  reapportionment 
drawn  on  this  basis,  and  hang  incumbents  and  hang  anything  else  but 
drawn  up  this  way,”  even  then,  every  time  you  crossed  a  county  line, 
you’d  have  trouble.  Every  time  you  crossed  a  city  line.  Every  time  you 
put  a  city  into  two  districts  you’d  have  trouble.  I  mean,  you  would  have 
trouble  no  matter  what  you  did,  but  you  could  draw  it,  I  think,  and  it 
would  be  called  the  best  possible  plan.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be 
accepted  or  not,  I  doubt  it,  just  because  there’s  too  many  personalities 
involved. 

In  the  ’90  reapportionment,  you  had  the  Governor’s  veto  to  flourish 
around.  Did  you  not? 

Right.  Mm  hmm. 

I  mean,  it  was  a  lot  easier  to  deal  with  Roberti  on  Senate  matters  or  Willie 
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Brown  on  Assembly  matters  because  you  did  have  that  veto  to  threaten 
them  with. 

And  they  knew,  but  they  also  knew  basically  that  I  wanted  a  deal.  They 
knew  back  in  their  caucus  they  wanted  it.  I  mean,  everybody  wanted  a 
deal.  Certainty  is  almost  everything  because  you  might  have  to  pat  a 
couple  of  guys  on  the  back  and  say,  you  know,  we’re  going  to  try  to  get 
you  to  Congress,  or  you’ll  be  the  director  of  fairs  and  expositions,  or 
we’ve  got  a  job  for  you  but  you’re  gone  because  there’s  no  way  we  can 
save  you.  That’s  a  lot  easier  than  going  to  the  court  and  the  courts  coming 
up  and  saying  it’s  “Katie  bar  the  door,”  we’ve  decided  on  this  new  set  of 
criteria.  Or  go  back  to  my  hypothetical  where  they’re  going  to  really  do  it 
with  the  mind  of  just  good  government. 

So  it’s  Demos  this  time  [for  the  2000  reapportionment].  It’ll  be  an 
in-house,  very  interesting  exercise. 

What  differences  do  you  think  it’s  going  to  make  for  the  fact  that  I  know  if 
I’m  an  Assemblymember  or  you’re  a  member  of  the  Senate,  we’re  not 
looking  forward  to  a  long  career  here,  we’ve  got  maybe  one  more  election 
in  the  district?  Maybe  none  even  for  some. 

I  hadn’t  really  thought  about  that,  but  you’re  correct.  In  terms  of  a  strong 
desire  to  vote,  far  less  even  —  because  when  I  was  doing  it  in  the  ’70s,  and 
’80s,  and  ’90s,  we  were  still  thinking  that  was  our  future.  We  had  to  keep 
a  seat  that  was  good  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  So  there’s  going  to  be  a 
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whole  group  of  people  who  don’t  care  at  all  because  they’re  gone.  Now 
they’ll  be  looking  at  the  congressional  seats  and/or  the  Senate  seats.  If 
you’re  an  Assemblyman  who  got  termed  out,  you’re  going  to  be  looking 
like  crazy  to  see  if  I’ve  got  a  seat  someplace. 

SENEY :  Let  me  turn  this. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

MADDY :  They’re  going  to  be  looking  to  the  future.  By  Bill  Thomas  and  both 

parties  in  the  Congress  going  for  a  plan  that  hurts  the  Legislature,  I  would 
think  they  were  going  to  have  some  serious  question  in  their  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  should  have  bitten  this  little  project  off.  Because  if 
push  comes  to  shove  and  you’re  sitting,  trying  to  draw  lines,  and  you’ve 
got  the  ability  to  screw  a  congressman  and  put  in  a  state  senator  or  a  state 
assembly  person  to  give  him  a  chance  to  beat  them  —  and  most  of  the 
Democrats  will  be  in  control  —  the  Democrats  will,  you  know,  “We’re 
sorry,  pals.  You  guys  wanted  to  knock  us  out,  didn’t  want  to  cooperate 
with  us,  we’re  not  interested  either.  We  know,  sure,  you’ve  been  a 
congressman  for  fifteen  years,  you’ve  got  seniority,  but  we  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  old  Joe.  So  we’re  going  to  find  Joe  a  seat.  He’s  going  to 
be  in  Congress.  And  you  may  be  able  to  beat  him  because  you’re  an 
incumbent,  but  you’d  better  work  hard,  pal,  because  we’re  going  to  make 
it  so  Joe  is  going  to  win  this  thing.” 
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You  can’t  literally  do  that,  but  you  can  come  close. 

In  the  1 990  census,  Milton  Marks  was  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
Elections  and  Reapportionment  Committee.  Did  you  deal  with  him  at  all? 
He  had  nothing  to  say.  Milt  was  chairman,  but  that  was  it. 

My  understanding  is,  and  I  think  you’re  confirming  this,  is  that  Roberti  put 
him  there  simply  as  a  figurehead,  that  Roberti  was  the  one  who  really 
handled  it. 

David  and  his  staff  were  doing  it,  with  me  and  my  staff.  We  did  not  have 
a  lot  of  input  and  so  on  from  a  whole  group  of  people.  We  both  operated  a 
little  bit  the  same  way.  David  knew  that  the  more  people  we  brought  into 
it,  the  more  difficult  it  was  to  get  the  job  done. 

And  so,  in  terms  of  getting  to  the  point  to  where  we  satisfied  people 
and  could  pick  them  off  and  say  this  is  it,  that’s  what  we  would  try  to  do. 
And  once  we  got  them,  once  we  said  they’re  happy  and  they’re  satisfied, 
I’m  not  going  to  ask  you  to  vote  for  something  that  screws  three  of  your 
friends,  but  all  things  being  equal,  if  this  works  and  we  can  come  together, 
would  you  go?  Most  people  would  say,  “If  it  works  for  most  people,  it 
works  for  everybody,”  or  we’d  go  to  a  vote.  And  I  never  pushed  the  vote. 

I  always  said  we’ll  wait.  I  said,  “I’m  not  going  to  mess  with  anybody  if  I 
can  help  it,  and  you’re  going  to  get  to  vote  before  we  do  it.  And  if  in  one 
case  the  majority  don’t  want  to  hurt  somebody,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
get  the  plan  is  to  hurt  somebody,  we’ll  just  say  no.  I’m  prepared  to  go  to 
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court.  Em  prepared  to  do  whatever  you  want  to  do.” 

Marks’  committee  held  hearings  up  and  down  the  state  on 
reapportionment. 

I  never  went  to  one  of  them.  I  think  a  few  members  went  to  some.  It  was 
mostly  for  local  consumption  to  talk  about  something  people  wanted  to 
talk  about. 

This  is  totally  in-house.  This  is  so  in-house  --  so  in-house,  and  so 
behind  closed  doors,  and  so  much  under  the  table  that  this  was  all  a 
facade. 

Most  everything  was  made  public.  Now,  that’s  not  to  say  the  public 
was  in  any  way  cheated,  but  if  you  understood  it,  and  you  wanted  to  learn 
it,  and  you  wanted  to  participate,  you  could  learn  as  much  as  you  wanted. 
If  you  wanted  to  figure  out  what  Roberti  and  Maddy  were  thinking  and/or 
get  some  hint  where  we  were  headed,  then  you  were  out  of  luck,  because 
we  weren’t  going  to  tell  you.  We  didn’t  want  to  tell  anybody.  You  never 
tipped  your  total  hand  ever,  if  you  could  help  it,  on  reappo. 

It’s  a  real  poker  game. 

Yes.  It  was  a  lot  of  poker,  except  that  I  think  David  and  I  operated  in  a 
way  that  was  not  too  pokerish  because  more  and  more  of  it  was  being 
directed  by  mandate.  You  know,  we  could  fudge  a  little  bit  with  — 
Hodson  would  say,  “We  can  do  a  little  bit  here  and  do  a  little  bit  there;  do 
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“But  at  some  point,  Tim,  we’re  going  to  have  to  come  back,”  and  so 
on. 

But  by  and  large,  it  was  more  you  take  care  of  yours,  see  if  you  can 
satisfy  your  people.  We’ve  got  the  ones  we  know  we  have  to  deal  with, 
which  was  the  majority  minority.  We  knew  this,  know  that,  and  let’s  go 
see  how  far  we  can  get.  And  the  question  is:  What’s  a  good  split  number? 
Is  it  41/39?  Whatever  it  is.  How  close  can  you  get,  and  what  are  we 
entitled  to  on  the  minority  side?  The  only  thing  for  me  is  do  I  have  a  shot? 
I  mean,  is  it  a  deadlock  the  next  ten  years,  or  do  I  have  a  shot? 

SENEY :  At  being  president  pro  tern. 

MADDY :  Yes,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  we  tried  to  do,  was  to  project  out 

and  say,  are  there  changing  areas  demographically  that  perhaps  in  two 
years  from  now,  or  four  years  from  now,  that  will  be  more  Republican? 
For  a  long  time  it  was  easy  to  project  ahead  and  say  this  is  all  going  to  be 
suburbia.  So  you  kept  the  strength  moving  out  towards  suburbia,  knowing 
that  you  would  pick  up  votes  ultimately. 

If  you  tried  to  crank  that  in  —  you  know,  how  long  could  [Senator 
Newton  R.]  Newt  Russell  hang  on,  for  instance,  out  in  Arcadia,  with  this 
unbelievable  change  in  dynamics  there?  How  long  would  [Assemblyman] 
Joe  Baca  before  he  could  win  out  in  Riverside  County  being  more  and 
more  Chicano?  When  was  Orange  County  going  to  blow  up?  And  then 
other  things.  Nobody  for  sure  knew  the  impact  of  Southeast  Asians  and 
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what  was  going  to  happen  in  various  districts. 

But  anyway,  with  any  brains,  you  were  long-term  projecting  out 
what  year  could  I  win  this  thing?  And  for  Republicans  always  in  the 
minority,  is  there  a  chance  for  us  to  win  at  some  point  in  time  here,  or  are 
we  locked  in  forever?  And  they  were  trying  to  lock  us  in  forever,  for  the 
ten  years,  and  we  were  trying  to  find  a  way  to  —  knowing  I  had  to  give  up 
at  least  one  or  two,  I  was  going  to  be  short  one  or  two,  I  thought  it  was, 
you  know,  at  21/19 — 

SENEY :  Is  that  how  the  plan  —  the  one  that  passed  the  Senate  unanimously? 

MADDY :  Right,  it  was  about  21/19.  I  had  a  shot  at  it  because  [Assemblywoman 

Rebecca  Q.]  Becky  Morgan  was  in  a  —  if  she  stayed.  That  was  a  Demo 
seat,  but  a  Becky  Morgan  type  could  win  it.  That’d  give  us  20/20,  and  that 
was  fighting  distance.  But  we  had  to  win  [Senator  Patrick]  Pat  Johnston, 
and  then  in  jumps  the  personalities.  This  was  before  term  limits,  so  you’re 
going  to  live  with  Pat  Johnston  forever.  Pat  Johnston  couldn’t  get  beat.  I 
didn’t  think  he  could  get  beat.  Not  that  he  just  was  a  good  friend,  but  he 
was  too  tough  a  candidate  to  get  beat;  yet,  he  was,  on  paper,  one  of  ours. 
That  was  our  seat. 

Well,  that  was  devastating.  How  do  you  get  around  that?  And  the 
same  is  true  with  a  couple  of  Demos.  I’m  trying  to  think  of  one  offhand 
that  I  could  compare  the  same  way  that  was  going  to  be  ultimately  ours, 
more  because  of  the  person  than  anybody  else,  but  I  can’t  think  of  it  right 
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offhand  now.  You  take  a  look  at  California’s  changes  and  Republicans 
are  under  the  gun.  It’s  a  changing  state,  going  the  other  way. 

With  someone  like  Johnston,  would  you  have  tried  there  to  work  the 
congressional  reapportionment  so  that  he  might  find  that  attractive? 

The  answer  is  yes.  In  broad  cases,  if  there  was  even  a  hint  that  might  be 
on  the  agenda,  that  you  would  try  to  find  a  way  to  do  that  without  hurting 
[someone].  Again,  the  congressional  guys  were  very  jealous  about  what 
they  could  do,  and  for  a  while,  in  the  ’70s,  ’80s,  and  part  of  the  ’90s,  the 
big  threat  was  that  they  always  put  a  bill  in  around  reapportionment  time 
to  take  away  our  per  diem. 

That’s  right.  You  got  tax-free  per  diem. 

Tax-free  per  diem.  So  they  always  took  it  away,  or  put  a  bill  in  to  take  it 
from  us  in  order  to  try  to  blackmail  us  into  doing  what  they  wanted  us  to 
do.  So  that  was  always  an  aspect  of  the  whole  fight. 

Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  [now  Congressman  John]  Doolittle  was 
the  sort  of  person,  liaison  person,  between  the  Republican  members  of  the 
House  and  the  reapportionment  in  1 990? 

In  1 990,  Doolittle  was  appointed  by  the  caucus  in  Congress,  the 
Republican  Caucus  in  Congress,  to  be  the  liaison  with  myself  and  our 
reapportionment.  That’s  what  I  think  I  told  you  earlier  on  the  tape  was 
that  Bill  Thomas  called  me  and  indicated  that  he  had  been  screwed,  or  he 
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had  been  mistreated,  that  they  were  not  going  to  be  represented.  The 
design  was  to  try  to  manipulate  seats  away  from  moderates  and  put  it  in 
conservatives’  hands  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

So  then  I  stepped  in  and  indicated  that  I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  true 
or  not  but  that  Congress  would  have  representation  with  me  at  anytime 
and  that  I  would  see  Doolittle  and  I  would  see  Thomas,  and  I  would  share 
the  same  information  with  both,  and  I  would  make  some  judgment.  I  said, 
“Trust  me  or  not,  I  will  make  some  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  your 
plans  are  beneficial  to  everybody.  We’re  going  to  approve  them,  we’re 
going  to  draw  them,  and  we’ll  listen  as  much  as  possible.  But  you  have  to 
understand  that  with  me,  with  Maddy,  it’s  going  to  be  a  situation  in  which 
Em  going  to  listen  to  both  sides,  if  there  are  two  sides.” 

So  how  that  sold  or  what  that  said  to  anybody,  Em  not  sure,  but  it 
was  said,  and  it  was  done.  So  Bill  Thomas  was  out  there  as  much  as  John 
Doolittle. 

Doolittle  knows  this  stuff,  doesn’t  he?  He’s  good  at  reapportionment? 
He’s  good  at  reapportionment.  Fairly  good.  Certainly  up  here  in  the 
north,  because  he  fought  some  battles.  He  fought  some  battles  on 
reapportionment. 

And  was  he  easy  to  work  with  on  these  things? 

John  has  always  been  easy  for  me  to  work  with  from  top  to  bottom,  but  as 
I  say,  I  never  know  when  Em  getting  the  full  scoop  from  John  on  things 
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that  delve  on  policy,  because  John  is  a  very,  very  partisan  conservative, 
and  I  know  he  looks  at  me  as  one  who  is  a  moderate,  at  best.  He  probably 
figures  I’m  a  moderate,  at  best. 

I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  cheated  him,  but  I’ve  also  told  him  that  I  am 
suspect  a  lot  of  times  on  things  that  come  down  the  pike,  that  I  believe  that 
they  get  their  philosophy  involved  too  much  in  things  it  shouldn’t  be 
involved  with.  That  we  should  be  worried  about  collectively  winning 
seats,  and  then  if  it  turns  out  that  we  have  conservative-moderate  fights, 
then  let’s  have  the  fights,  but  let’s  get  the  leadership  first,  which  has 
always  been  what  I’ve  preached,  to  the  extent  that  I  think  everybody 
appreciates  it.  I  think  they  do.  They  don’t  always  like  it,  but  they  know 
it’s  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Whereas,  he  would  take  a  more  ideological  point  of  view. 

Yes,  there’s  no  doubt.  I  mean,  there  are  a  lot  of  bitter  enemies  back  there 
in  Congress  within  our  own  party.  There’s  no  doubt  about  that.  I  think 
there’s  some  degree  on  the  Demo  side,  the  same  thing,  the  far  left  and  the 
so-called  moderates  and  so  on. 

You  know,  you  can  draw  the  congressional  seats  any  way  you  like.  They 
don’t  have  to  bear  any  relationship  to  the  state  legislative  districts.  But  the 
State  Assembly  districts  have  to  be  nested  within  the  Senate  districts. 

That  was  the  one  decision  that  came  out.  That  probably  came  out  in  the 
’80s’ reappo,  I  think,  and  stuck  with  us.  It  makes  sense  in  most  cases.  It’s 
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one  of  those  community  of  interest  continuities. 

But  is  it  something  you  tore  your  hair  over,  —  was  it  a  problem? 

In  our  case,  we  just  dealt  with  the  Senate  side  and  let  the  Assembly  boys 
say,  “You  cut  up  the  Senate  seats  any  way  you  want,  cut  them  in  half  any 
way  you  want,  but  we’re  not  going  to  modify  our  Senate  seats  to  any  great 
degree.” 

Ahh.  So  you  delivered  over  the  Senate  seats  and  said  have  at  it. 

Have  at  it.  Now,  that’s  not  absolutely  true,  because  as  we  went  along,  we 
tried  to  accommodate  and  make  the  seats  if  we  could.  The  ideal  situation 
would  be  to  have  the  three  and  three;  you  know,  to  have  all  three  seats: 
have  the  Senate  and  two  Assembly  seats  and  all  be  Republican.  But  I’m 
reminded  that  every  time  we  did  that,  of  course  it  made  three  seats 
someplace  else  all  Democrats.  So  you  keep  going  on  that. 

Did  you  meet  much  with  Wilson’s  people  on  this? 

Wilson  never  appeared  to  have  any  interest  in  it,  as  I  recall.  I’m  trying  to 
think  if  we  ever  sat  down  and  talked  reappo,  and  I  don’t  think  we  ever  did. 
I’m  not  sure  whether  I  asked  him  to  sign  the  bill  or  not. 

One  of  the  myths  maybe  is  that  he  was  lured  out  of  tha  U.S.  Senate  seat  in 
part  because  of  reapportionment,  redistricting.  That  here  you  knew  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  Democratic  majority  on  both  sides  and  you  wanted 
this  Republican  hammer,  this  veto.  Is  this  not  true,  you  think? 

Yes,  I  don’t  know.  I  think  all  things  considered,  it  was  a  crap  shoot,  and 
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when  we  got  finished  with  the  reappo  drawings,  we  were  behind  in  both 
houses,  and  he  was  Governor,  so  why  should  Pete  Wilson  sign  a  bill  that 
made  sure  that  we’re  behind  in  both  houses?  Why  not  just  roll  the  dice 
and  say  maybe  we’ve  got  a  magic  court  —  you  know,  the  dice  will  roll  and 
the  magic  court  will  come  up  and  give  us  a  plan  that  suddenly,  for 
whatever  reason,  fate  ends  up  with  us  winning. 

I’m  not  sure  I  could  have  done  anything  else.  I’m  not  sure  any 
Republican  would  have  done  anything  else.  Because  we  went  in  knowing 
these  were  not  majority  seats,  these  were  not  plans  that  gave  Republicans 
a  majority  in  both  houses.  And  so  why  should  a  Republican  governor  sign 
something  like  that? 

I’ve  also  been  given  to  understand  that  there  was  unanimous  vote  on  the 
Senate  side  but  not  on  the  Assembly  side,  by  any  means. 

I  can’t  remember. 

The  Assembly  Republicans  were  not  so  happy  with  what  had  happened 
over  there.  And  that  Willie  Brown  insisted  that  both  of  these  Senate  and 
Assembly  redistricting  bills  be  stuck  together,  and  that  there  was  some 
thought  that  if  you  had  been  able  to  split  off  the  Senate  one,  maybe  Wilson 
might  have  signed  that. 

Did  you  have  any  sense  of  that? 

My  sense  was  what  I  said  before.  I  don’t  think  Pete  would  have  signed  a 
bill  that  would  have  guaranteed  us  a  minority  status,  the  more  I  think 
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about  it.  At  the  time  we  sort  of  played  with  the  idea  we  could  get  it,  but  I 
really  think  from  his  point  of  view,  and  knowing  that  he  was  still  running 
for  President  —  I  mean,  you’ve  got  to  think  about  Pete  Wilson  was  still 
running  in  those  days  —  that  he  was  not  going  to  do  something  that  the 
first  thing  they  would  say,  “Well,  he  signed  the  bill  that  guaranteed  the 
Republicans  be  in  the  minority  for  another  decade.” 

That’d  make  him  look  bad  in  the  primary. 

Oh  sure,  Republican  primary.  And  there  was  just  enough  people 

that  —  it’s  such  an  unknown  factor  anyway,  that  why  not  run  against  those 

rascals? 

No,  I  just  don’t  think  he  would  have  done  it.  And  I  think  he  thought 
that  through.  If  he  had  asked  me,  if  we  had  sat  around  and  talked  about  it 
long  enough,  I  probably  would  have  said  fine,  I  think  you’re  probably 
right,  Pete.  I  think  he’s  probably  right  now.  Just  didn’t  make  any  sense  to 
guarantee  us  ten  years  with  that  plan. 

Did  you  get  a  better  plan  out  of  the  court,  do  you  think? 

Almost  the  same.  Because  the  Voting  Rights  Act  almost  guaranteed  us 
the  same. 

Because  you  had  to  do  it  along  certain  lines,  didn’t  you? 

Absolutely.  And  the  Voting  Rights  Act  forced  almost  all  of  those 
minority  seats.  What  it  does,  it’s  all  ripple  effect;  it  all  just  kind  of  comes 
together.  I  think  we  almost  got  basically  the  same  plan.  What  killed  us  in 
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the  ’90s  was  the  personalities  and  the  people  and  who  happened  to  be  in 
one  spot  or  another  at  the  moment.  We  had  a  couple  of  deadlock  losers 
who  were  going  to  lose  someplace  along  the  line.  We  had  a  couple,  two 
or  three  losers,  they  had  a  couple  of  sure-shot  winners.  They  had  a  couple 
of  people  we  knew  we  couldn’t  beat,  were  good  people,  that  came  in  and 
run. 

And  you  had  a  couple  of  losers? 

And  we  had  a  couple  of  losers. 

Who  would  you  be  thinking  of  in  that  regard? 

I’m  trying  to  think  who  lost  right  after  that.  [Senator]  Ollie  Speraw  lost,  I 
think.  A  guy  from  Modesto  lost,  and  then  somebody  else  came  back  and 
won.  I  can’t  think  of  his  name. 

Do  you  want  to  get  some  lunch? 

Sure,  let’s  get  some  lunch. 

Side  B] 
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[Session  12,  October  25,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  I  think  we  said  enough  about  reapportionment  and  redistricting.  We  may 

get  back  to  some  more  as  I  look  at  your  later  papers,  and  I  may  have  a 
question  or  two  to  ask.  It’s  an  important  subject,  and  I  don’t  know  if  you 
can  say  too  much  about  it  really. 

MADDY :  Number  one,  it’s  very  intriguing;  at  the  same  time,  it’s  all  past.  It’s  only 

interesting  to  understand  a  little  bit  about  it  for  the  future  reapportionment, 
particularly  the  one  here  in  2000,  where  people  are  going  to  be  able  to 
create  districts  that,  in  this  case,  Democrats  control  both  houses  and  the 
Governor’s  office,  to  see  what  they  can  do  themselves. 

The  Republicans  will  be  out  of  it  unless  something  occurs,  whereby 
the  courts  will  step  in,  which  I  have  no  idea  what  it  would  be.  I  don’t 
think  the  Democrats  will  allow  the  issue  to  go  to  court.  I  think  they  will 
settle  it  themselves,  no  matter  how  much  pain  it  invokes. 

SENEY :  Are  you  likely  to  be  called  on  by  the  Republican  Senate  leadership,  do  you 

think,  in  the  2000  reapportionment? 

MADDY :  I  doubt  it.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  There  are  a  number  of  people  who  know 

that  I  did  a  great  deal,  but  it  becomes,  as  I  said,  very  personal,  very  much 
an  individual  situation,  in  which  those  who  are  being  involved,  I  don’t 
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think  they  want  any  objective  review.  They  don’t  want  anybody  in  there 
telling  them  what  to  do.  It’ll  be  very  much  kept  close. 

SENEY:  Right.  I  understand  your  point.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Mike  Curb.  You 

talked  about  him  in  terms  of  your  bringing  him  into  the  political  business 
and  his  relationship  with  the  Southern  California  Kitchen  Cabinet  people 
and  their  plans  and  hopes  for  him.  But  I  wonder  if  you’d  comment  a  little 
bit  about  his  tenure  as  Lieutenant  Governor  from  ’78  to  ’82. 

MADDY :  Actually,  during  that  period  of  time,  he  was  sort  of  the  leading 

Republican,  but  we  didn’t  see  a  lot  of  him.  Not  too  many  people  saw 
much  of  Mike  Curb,  as  I  recall. 

When  you  say  that  I  helped  him  get  involved,  actually,  he  was  a 
good  friend  of  my  law  partner  for  a  short  period  of  time  —  Don  Jackson 
from  Fresno  —  and  the  firm  was  doing  some  work  for  Warner  Records  and 
for  Curb  Records.  The  way  I  got  approached  is  that  Don  came  to  me, 
saying  that  Mike  would  like  to  be  involved  in  the  political  arena,  and 
would  I  appoint  him  to  the  State  Central  Committee. 

At  that  time,  Ken  Reitz,  who  was  a  long-time  associate  of  Mike’s, 
who  now  is  top  man  at  Burson  Marsteller,  which  is  a  public  relations  firm 
—  in  fact,  I  almost  went  to  work  for  them  before  I  went  to  this  job.  But 
any  event,  Mike  was  going  to  be  an  angel  in  the  sense  that  as  we  were 
planning  my  future,  Mike  was  going  to  get  involved  in  my  campaigns  and 
was  going  to  be  a  financial  angel  because  he  had  a  lot  of  money  and  he 
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wanted  to  be  involved. 

Well,  by  the  time  we  got  to  ’76,  where  Bruce  Nestande  and  I,  I  had 
mentioned  earlier  on,  were  involved  with  the  Reagan  delegation,  Mike 
Curb  had  moved  very,  very  quickly,  and  I’m  not  sure  what  the  dynamics 
were,  and  I  have  no  memory  now  how  it  all  worked.  But  Mike  was  no 
longer  my  angel.  I  mean,  Mike  was  now  looking  out  for  himself.  He  had 
decided  that  he  was  going  to  be  good  for  elective  politics.  And  so,  as  we 
went  back  to  Kansas  City,  and  I  was  a  whip  to  the  delegation,  Mike  was 
much  more  than  the  whip;  he  was  one  of  the  key  players  within  the  group 
and  was,  at  that  time,  very  tight  with  the  Reagan  people. 

Again,  part  of  what  I’ve  already  said,  but  it  was  my  assumption,  my 
belief  now,  is  that  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  decided  that  ’78  was  gone  and  we 
couldn’t  win  ’78,  so  they  never  got  involved,  to  any  great  extent  that  I 
saw,  in  anybody’s  race.  Pete  Wilson  started  out  as  their  choice,  some  of 
the  Kitchen  Cabinet.  Evelle  Younger  was  out  there.  Clearly,  he  looked 
like  the  person  who  would  win  the  primary.  I  tried  to  entice  them  over, 
and  some  of  them  who  liked  me  were  moving  in  that  direction  but  really 
never  put  any  big  dollars  and/or  much  concern  into  the  Governor’s  race. 
What  they  wanted  to  win  was  the  Mike  Curb  Lieutenant  Governor  race, 
and  that  was  going  to  be  their  next  big  Republican.  That’s  my  belief  and 
based  on  all  the  things  that  occurred. 

Needless  to  say,  during  that  transition  period  we  did  not  become  the 
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best  of  friends  because  I  had  felt  a  little  doublecrossed,  plus  just  the 
lifestyle  and  everything  that  was  going  on  in  life  didn’t  bring  us  any  closer 
together. 

SENEY :  How  do  you  mean? 

MADDY :  Based  on  what  I  said  before,  it  very  well  could  have  been  that  Mike  Curb 

and  I  would  have  become  very  close  friends  and  hung  out  together 
because  he  was  going  to  be  part  of  my  team,  headed  for  movement  in 
1978  —  whatever  I  was  going  to  do  in  the  future.  But  by  the  time  we  got 
there,  I  was  gone;  I  was  no  longer  a  factor.  He  was  now  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  he  was  the  major  player.  So  there  just  was  no  association 
after  that. 

I  had  felt  a  little  bit  that  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  had  let  me  lay  out  there 
—  not  that  they  owed  me  anything  —  and  I  had  felt  that  he  had  not 
necessarily  been  totally  honest  with  what  his  intentions  were.  That’s  a 
little  unfair  to  him  because,  certainly  coming  in  cold  like  that,  finding  out 
what  money  could  do,  finding  out  what  he  could  [do],  were  all  logical 
things  that  you  could  expect  somebody  to  assess.  And  he  loved  politics 
too.  He  liked  being  involved. 

So  in  thinking  back  to  those,  what?  four  years,  I  guess,  I  don’t  ever 
recall  seeing  him  or  being  with  him,  if  at  all.  There  was  no  time  in  which 
we  had  much  or  any  contact.  He  did  swear  me  in  when  I  was  sworn  in, 
but  other  than  that,  very,  very  little,  if  any,  contact. 
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Do  you  recall  that  when  he  defeated  Dymally  for  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
1978  —  Jerry  Brown,  of  course,  is  re-elected  Governor  —  there’s  that 
period  of  time  between  the  election  and  the  inauguration,  and  apparently 
Brown  left  town,  left  Dymally  in  charge,  and  Dymally  signs  some 
Executive  Orders  which  essentially  stripped  the  Lieutenant  Governor’s 
office  of  any  functions  other  than  the  constitutional  one  of  presiding  over 
the  Senate?  Do  you  recall  that? 

I  don’t  recall  that.  Kind  of  a  Merv  Dymally  type  of  action,  but  I  don’t 
recall  it. 

What  about  when  Brown  would  leave  the  state? 

I  do  recall  that  Mike  tried  to  pull  a  stunt  or  two. 

Right.  That’s  what  I’m  getting  at. 

And  I  think  they  ultimately  came  to  some  agreement  —  you  know,  if  I 
have  to  stay  in  town;  whatever  we’re  going  to  do,  we’re  either  going  to 
cooperate  or  this  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  four  years. 

Well,  he  made  judicial  appointments. 

Yes,  right. 

Which  Brown  then  withdrew  when  he  came  back. 

Right. 

And  the  court  ruled  that  Brown  could  withdraw  them. 

I  didn’t  recall  specifically,  but  I  knew  he  did  take  some  steps  that  were 
unwarranted  that  hadn’t  been  done  before  and  made  a  little  noise  that  way. 
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He  had  the  boys  behind  him,  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  boys.  They  were 
moving  for  Governor  for  him. 

[Interruption] 

SENEY :  I  was  asking  about  Mike  Curb,  and  you  said  that  really,  in  all  that  time, 

you  didn’t  really  have  much  contact  with  him. 

MADDY :  Little  or  none.  I  don’t  know  if  anybody  did.  I  don’t  know  of  anyone  who 

knew  much  about  him,  or  chummed  with  him,  or  palled  with  him,  or 
anything  else.  I  have  no  memory  of  him  being  around,  except  at  special 
events,  and  there  were  very  few  of  those  from  our  point  of  view. 

He  did  not  come  in  and  become  the  new  titular  head  of  the  party,  as  I 
recall.  Not  with  me  at  least. 

He  was  building  all  the  time,  obviously,  because  there  was  nothing 
like  the  ’82  [Primary]  when  Deukmejian  —  when  the  campaign  started,  he 
had  almost  everybody  in  the  world  signed  up.  That’s  one  of  the  things 
that  yours  truly  was  kind  of  out  there,  being  kind  of  nasty  about  the  whole 
business  and  not  having  endorsed  anyone  and  so  on. 

In  fact,  I  advised  him  at  one  point  in  time,  I  think  I  advised  him  not 
to  get  everybody.  You  know,  “Don’t  be  so  insistent  upon  getting 
everybody.”  Because  there  was  a  time  on  and  off,  because  I  think  he  was 
still  a  client  —  I’m  trying  to  get  straight  in  my  mind,  and  I  can’t  quite  get  it 
straight,  as  to  how  and  what  manner  I  was  dealing  with  the  issue.  Whether 
I  was  ignoring  him  —  and  when  I  say  “ignoring  him,”  what  I  mean  was 
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just  not  concerned  about  it  —  or  exactly  what  was  happening.  Because  I 
know  he  was  still  close  friends  and  still  working  with  my  law  partner  on  a 
business  point  of  view. 

One  thing  he  did  do  was  something  that  apparently  was  unprecedented  and 
not  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  favor.  That  is,  he  got  involved  in  a 
leadership  struggle  over  on  the  Assembly  side  between  [Assemblywoman] 
Carol  Hallett  and  [Assemblyman]  Paul  Priolo,  which  Hallett  won. 

Were  you— 

I  think  my  photos— 

Well,  in  looking  at  this  article,1  which  I  showed  you  last  time  but  we 
didn’t  get  to  it— 

This  is  the  Campbell-Maddy-Deukmejian  versus  the  Richardson-Hallett- 
Mike  Curb.  I  forget  what  we  were  fighting  over  at  the  time.  It  talks  about 
leadership  positions  and— 

Well,  part  of  it  has  to  do  with  leadership,  and  you  and  Campbell  backed 
someone  for  an  Orange  County  seat  —  [Gloria]  Hamm  —  and  Richardson 
backed  [Dan]  O’Keefe,  who  ends  up  winning  the  seat. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  —  in  1979  I  was  elected  —  I  think  it  was  63 
days  later  I  became  caucus  chairman.  And  what  happened  was,  when  I 
first  came  in,  Bill  Campbell  and  Bill  Richardson  were  fighting.  Campbell 


1  California  Journal,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2,  February  1981,  pp.  40-43. 
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was  minority  leader  and  Richardson  was  caucus  chairman.  They  couldn’t 
get  along,  and  so  they  both  came  to  me  and  said,  “I’d  like  you  to  be  my 
caucus  chairman.”  Campbell  said,  “I’ve  got  to  get  rid  of  Richardson.  I 
can’t  continue  to  work  with  him.”  And  Richardson  came  to  me  —  and  he 
had  helped  me,  now.  We  had  gone  on  and  off,  hot  and  cold,  Richardson 
and  I.  But  there’s  no  doubt  that  he  had  helped  me  win  the  Senate  seat. 

SENEY :  He  put  money  into  your  campaign. 

MADDY :  Put  money  into  my  campaign.  He  never  ever  put  a  lot  of  money  in,  but  he 

did  get  the  right  wing  to  come  onboard,  and  when  push  came  to  shove  did 
help  me.  So  we  were  not  at  odds,  and  I  always  got  along  with  him.  I  get 
along  with  everybody,  but  the  point  is  that  I  wasn’t  mad  at  him. 

He  had,  of  course,  been  a  forward  factor  in  the  Ed  Davis  campaign 
when  I  was  running  for  Governor  and  used  every  trick  in  the  book.  I 
mean,  not  every  trick  in  the  book.  He  used  every  tactic  in  the  book  to  try 
to  hurt  me  during  the  campaign.  You  know,  all  kinds  of  things  that  I  was 
accused  of  and  so  on. 

The  fight  then  began  over  the  same  old  thing:  Who  were  we  going 
to  back  for  an  open  Senate  seat?  And  I  guess  this  goes  over  Dan  O’Keefe, 
and  the  other  candidate  was  Hamm,  as  you  say,  and  I’m  trying  to  think 
about  him,  but  he  got  himself  in  trouble  just  about  the  time  —  oh  yes. 
Hamm  was  running  against  [Ron]  Deardon,  who  was  a  very  liberal  guy.  It 
was  going  to  be  our  seat,  we  were  going  to  win.  We  picked  out  the  more 
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moderate  candidate,  he  went  with  the  conservative,  and  Hamm  got  in 
trouble.  And  I  guess  they  speculated  this  thing  all  the  way  to  the  point 
where  they’re  talking  about  Carol  Hallett  wanting  to  be  Mike  Curb’s 
running  mate  in  1982. 

I  guess  Curb  finally  said  something  here,  which,  obviously,  we  must 
have  gone  a  little  further  in  our  dispute,  because  he  said,  “Curb  will  deny 
any  direct  involvement.  He  does  say  it’s  a  very  big  mistake  for 
Richardson  to  be  dumped  as  caucus  chairman  in  favor  of  Maddy.  He’s 
good  at  electing  Republicans.  The  Campbell-Maddy  insiders  meanwhile 
make  little  secret  over  their  dislike  for  Curb.”  I  think  somebody  called 
him  a  “lightweight.”  Doesn’t  sound  like  my  words  but  close. 

Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  staffer  they  attribute  that  to. 

I  do  remember  this  story,  because  we  have  one  of  these  photos.  I  think  we 
have  this  hanging  up  in  one  of  the  bars  here  in  town  [Brannan’s],  that 
drawing. 

Oh,  the  drawing  of  the  six  of  you? 

Right,  that  caricature.  Part  of  the  difficulty  you  had  when  you  were  up 
against  Bill  Richardson  and  the  hard  right,  when  you  were  trying  to 
control  the  caucus  and  trying  to  elect  people,  was  they  would  come  up 
with  somebody  who  you  could  not  support.  Or  either  you  could  not 
support  or  you  had  no  stomach  for  supporting.  And  the  whole  key  was  not 
to  necessarily,  in  my  mind,  to  win  the  seat,  because  I  used  to  say  “shit 
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disturb”:  Just  try  to  get  things  upset.  You  know,  we  ought  to  settle  on  a 
candidate.  Nobody  in  their  right  mind  would  not  just  settle  on  a  candidate. 

My  view  was,  I  always  let  the  primaries  go  without  being  involved. 

I  didn’t  put  any  money  in.  I  think  this  was  the  case  with  Hamm,  that  I 
refused  to  take  campaign  money  I  would  raise  or  other  people  would  raise 
and  give  it  to  someone  in  the  primary. 

Well,  this  was  actually  a  special  election. 

Right,  because  somebody  quit.  [Senator]  Marz  Garcia  quit  or  —  I  don’t 
know. 

It  was  [Senator  Jerome  A.]  Jerry  Smith. 

Oh,  Jerry  Smith  was  appointed  judge. 

Right.  Appellate  court  judge. 

Right. 

And  then  you  selected  Gloria  Hamm  as  your  candidate,  you  and 
Campbell. 

Gloria  Hamm,  that’s  right.  A  woman.  I  forgot  it  was  Gloria  Hamm. 

And  Richardson  threw  his  support— 

Threw  Dan  O’Keefe,  who  was  one  of  the  worst  legislators  we  ever  had.  I 
mean,  he  was  a  terrible  legislator.  He  just  defeated  himself  the  next  go- 
round.  It  was  a  terrible  campaign.  Just  a  terrible  candidate.  But  he  won 
for  four  years.  He  was  there  for  a  while.  I  guess  they  sort  of 
manufactured  that  story  after  that. 
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It  does  strike  me  as  odd,  or  maybe  it  shouldn’t  strike  me  as  odd,  here’s 
Richardson,  who  is  your  nemesis,  and  particularly  Campbell’s  nemesis, 
he’s  trying  to  get  control  of  the  caucus  by  using  his  gun  owners  and  other 
political  action  committees  to  raise  money  and  support  conservative 
candidates. 

To  clear  up  Bill  Richardson,  Bill  Richardson  never  raised  any  money  to 
speak  of,  of  any  kind.  Bill  Richardson  was  a  lot  of  blow  and  not  too  much 
go.  Bill  Richardson  did  have  the  gun  guys  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  was  capable  of  generating  a  great  deal  of  activity  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate.  But  these  folks  didn’t  put  up  a  lot  of  money,  and  the  gun 
people  didn’t  put  up  a  lot  of  money.  The  hard  right  didn’t  put  up  a  lot  of 
money.  What  they  basically  did,  in  my  view,  was  to  always  create  a 
problem  within  the  ranks  and  always  try  to  find  the  candidate  who,  by 
most  objective  analysis,  would  say  this  is  not  a  good  candidate.  Not  a  bad 
candidate  to  win  a  primary  but  a  horrible  candidate  to  win  a  general 
election. 

Too  conservative  generally? 

Yes.  Generally,  way  too  conservative.  As  I  recall,  Gloria  Hamm  was  a — 
that  seat  we  never  won,  having  been  held  by  a  Democrat.  Was  over  there 
near  Palo  Alto  and  the  places.  It  was  a  liberal  seat,  and  the  fact  that  we 
had  what  we  thought  was  a  great  candidate,  this  woman  Gloria  Hamm, 
who  fit  everybody’s  model  for  a  good  candidate,  and  then  they  come  in 
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and  beat  her  on  her  liberal  tendencies. 

Now,  how  Dan  O’Keefe  won  the  thing  was  that  only  Ron  Deardon, 
who’s  been  around  for  a  hundred  years  as  a  supervisor  over  there,  got 
himself  in  worse  trouble,  I  think.  I  think  that’s  what  happened.  He  got 
himself  in  worse  trouble  with  some  expose,  and  even  though  he  survived 
that  and  still  stayed  on  the  board  of  supervisors,  it  was  just  one  more 
hurdle  that  you  had  to  overcome.  Which  made  the  job  as  caucus 
chairman,  made  the  job  as  a  moderate  to  liberal  Republican  leader,  more 
and  more  difficult,  constantly  being  challenged  by  the  conservatives  who 
believed  that  you  had  to  find  this  candidate,  you  had  to  get  this  candidate, 
you  had  to  get  this  candidate.  That  was  sort  of  what  Richardson’s  goal 
was. 

SENEY :  So  you  had  to  be  constantly  looking  over  your  shoulder. 

MADDY :  Yes.  Not  only  looking  over  my  shoulder,  they  didn’t  want  to  put  much 

money  up  and  didn’t  want  to  do  any  work  to  speak  of. 

Bill  did  not  do  a  lot  of  work.  He  liked  to  huff  and  puff  and  talk 
about  it.  And  I  give  him  credit.  He  did  know  politics.  I  mean,  Bill  knows 
politics  and  he  knows  how  to  get  these  groups  going,  but  by  and  large,  his 
direction  was  always  on  the  far  right.  I  used  to  argue  with  him  all  the  time 
in  caucus  that  he’d  rather  have  six  tried  and  true  than  having  a  majority  of 
good  people  who  could  work  together. 
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He  almost  admitted  it  but  not  quite.  And  he  would  have  good  days  and 
bad  days.  He’d  have  days  in  which  he  cared  and  other  days  he  didn’t  care. 
Well,  he  never  supported  legislation  much.  Did  he  introduce  legislation? 
Didn’t  carry  any,  didn’t  deal  with  it.  Had  various  things  he  would  kind  of 
target  in  and  zero  in.  He’d  write  letters.  He  picked  on  Republicans  more 
than  he  did  on  Democrats.  One  of  the  big  editorials  they  nailed  me  on 
once  was  about  the  detectors  you  put  on  prisoners  to  keep  them  in  home, 
and  he  wrote  an  editorial.  He  could  write  an  editorial  and  it  would  be 
carried  by  50  newspapers.  So  he  finds  me.  Of  all  the  guys  he  takes,  he 
takes  the  Republican  leader  and  beats  me  up  for  carrying  a  bill  that  was 
too  liberal. 

How  did  you  manage  in  ’82  to  come  up  without  an  opponent  for  the 
Senate  race? 

Eighty-two  was  the— 

Your  first  four-year  term  in  that  seat,  your  new  seat. 

Oh,  the  new  seat. 

Right. 

That’s  when  I  had  Santa  Barbara  and  so  on. 

Right. 

Jerry  Haleva  was  the  top  man  for  David  Roberti  and  his  chief-of-staff  for 
reapportionment.  The  closest  I  came  to  knowing  what  I  did,  and  whether 
it  worked  or  not,  was  Jerry  was  talking  to  me  one  day  about  who  had  filed. 
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It  was  very  close  to  filing  time.  There’s  a  filing  requirement,  and  I  always 
call  it  “the  trap  for  the  unwary.”  If  you  file  a  Declaration  of  Intent,  your 
opponent  must  file  a  Declaration  of  Intent  at  the  same  time,  within  a 
certain  period  of  time.  If  that  period  goes  by,  then  your  opponent’s  out.  If 
you  don’t  file  it,  you  can  come  back  and  file  it  later  as  an  incumbent. 

Anyway,  there  was  one  day  that  I  said  something  to  Jerry,  and  he 
said,  “Did  anybody  file  against  you?” 

And  I  said,  “Oh  hell,  yes.  The  mayor  down  there,  [so-and-so].”  I 
named  this  person.  I  said,  “She’s  going  to  file.” 

Well,  then  that  night  was  the  5:00  night,  and  I  always  used  to  wait 
until  five  minutes  to  five.  I  have  somebody  at  the  county  clerk’s  office  in 
the  district,  not  in  town,  in  the  district  to  file  my  Declaration  of  Intent 
because  I  didn’t  want  the  newspaper  to  carry  that  “Maddy  Files 
Declaration  of  Intent.”  It  was  just  one  of  those  little  tricks.  I  would  wait 
until  the  last  five  minutes  so  that  the  next  day,  if  a  guy  was  waiting  to  say, 
“When  was  I  supposed  to  file?”  he  was  going  to  wait  until  tomorrow. 

Well,  by  tomorrow  it  was  too  late. 

Now,  whether  Jerry  Haleva  knew  all  along  or  just  let  me  get  away 
with  it,  or  whether  in  fact  I  did  fool  him  a  little  bit  by  saying,  “Well,  the 
mayor  already  filed,”  lo  and  behold,  nobody  did  file. 

SENEY :  You  mean  he  might  have  stimulated  someone  to  file. 

Yes.  Number  one,  it  was  his  job  to  know  who  had  filed  and  whether  or 
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not  they  had  filed.  My  understanding  was  that  he  did  get  somebody,  he 
did  get  that  mayor,  and  the  mayor,  who  would  not  have  been  much  of  a 
candidate,  either  got  lost  —  or  there’s  some  goofy  story  that  Jerry  Haleva 
talks  about,  sending  that  person  over  and  they  ran  out  of  cash  or  they  ran 
out  of  a  taxi  cab,  or  some  kind  of  strange  thing.  Anyway,  they  failed  to 
file  their  declaration  of  intent.  So  lo  and  behold,  my  first  big  campaign 
outside  the  district  and  I  had  no  opponent,  which  was  fun. 

What  did  you  do?  Did  you  still  campaign?  You  had  raised  $40,000  plus— 
My  theory  in  those  situations  was  I  loved  billboards  from  the  standpoint  of 
exposure.  A  lot  of  people  don’t  use  billboards,  but  [you  do]  when  you’re 
in  rural  parts  of  the  state.  So  I  went  out  and  bought  a  good-sized 
collection  of  billboards,  and  I  went  out  and  ordered  the  cog  signs,  which 
are  these  little  strip  signs  that  people  hate,  but  they’re  also  an  indication  of 
involvement.  And  I  think  I  spent  a  minimal  amount  of  dollars  just  for 
those  two  things.  I  didn’t  do  much  else.  My  theory  was  that  people  would 
think  Ken  Maddy’s  out  with  a  full-blown  campaign  just  like  always,  and 
yet,  I  wasn’t  spending  any  money,  and  I  just  saved  my  money  and  spent  it 
for  other  people.  No  use  to  run  if  you  don’t  have  an  opponent. 

That  must  have  been  a  nice  feeling. 

Oh,  it  was  fantastic.  I  mean,  I  had  gone  through  some  tough  battles. 

Come  out  of  the  Governor’s  race  in  ’78,  a  devastating  and  unbelievable 
tough  race  in  ’79  for  the  Senate.  We  fight  reappo,  because 
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reapportionment,  I’m  not  sure  what  I’m  going  to  get,  but  I  end  up  with  a 
seat  you  couldn’t  beat  me  anyway.  And  then,  lo  and  behold,  come  up  with 
no  opponent. 

So  I  just  had  a  free  ride.  That’s  a  big  four-year  free  ride,  particularly 
when  you  needed  it.  And  I’d  just  gotten  married  again,  and  that  was  good 
because  it  allowed  me  to  have  a  little  bit  of  a  start. 

Actually,  from  that  time  on  it  was  easy  after  that.  I  never  really  had 
another  race  of  any  kind. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  getting  remarried  in  the  sort  of  political  context, 
because  last  time,  I  think,  or  the  time  before  last,  we  talked  about  your 
backing  Deukmejian,  when  clearly  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  people  were 
behind  Curb.  And  I  asked  you  if  they  got  after  you  for  that,  and  you  said, 
well,  you  didn’t  really  care  because  now  you  were  not  only  in  the  Senate, 
you  were  a  leader,  but  you  were  also  financially  secure  at  this  point  and 
didn’t  need  to  worry  about  that. 

So  in  that  sense  I  want  to  ask  you  about  it  in  terms  of  politics. 

What  did  that  mean  to  your  career?  Because  I  take  it,  Norma  Foster 
was  very  wealthy. 

Very  wealthy. 

Can  you  give  us  a  sense?  I  don’t  mean  to  pry  into  personal  things,  but  is 
there  some  useful  way  to  help  us  understand  what  you  mean  by  wealthy? 
Well,  financially  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about  at  all.  We  had  the 
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ranch.  We  had  places  to  live.  Everything  was  financially  set.  There  was 
never  a  financial  problem. 

What  happened  for  the  future  under  those  circumstances  changed  my 
view  in  many  ways,  in  terms  of  ambition  going  out.  I  was  beat  up  a  little 
bit  after  the  Governor’s  race  in  terms  of  how  I  felt  and  the  politics.  But 
suddenly,  getting  through  ’80,  and  in  ’81  we  get  married,  suddenly  I’m 
sitting  in  a  job  that  is  somewhat  ideal  for  me  and  for  my  marriage,  with 
Norma.  We  had  nine  kids  between  us,  and  we  had  a  whole  bunch  of 
grandkids.  Life  was  very  good. 

SENEY :  Did  she  like  politics? 

MADDY :  She  enjoyed  portions  of  politics,  and  certainly  by  being  in  politics,  I  had  as 

free  a  schedule  as  you  could  probably  get.  I  think  if  she  had  had  her 
druthers,  it  would  be  that  I  come  and  stay  and  work  within  the  business. 

Do  something  in  the  poultry  business  or  something  where  we  were 
together  all  the  time. 

There  was  a  part  of  me  that  had  been  away  from  home  since  the  first 
marriage,  since  1970  when  I  first  got  elected.  I  frankly  liked,  a  whole  lot, 
being  up  here  three  or  four  days  out  of  the  week  in  Sacramento,  doing 
what  I  liked  to  do,  which  was  the  strategy  and  staying  up  late  at  night  and 
planning  the  politics,  and  all  of  the  excitement  and  thrills  that  I  got  out  of 
this  business,  that  I  would  have  been  really  hard  pressed  to  go  back  and 
begin  a  kind  of  nine  to  five  endeavour  or  whatever  numbers  you  want  to 
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put.  I  would  have  been  really  hard  pressed  to  do  anything  else. 

At  the  same  time,  it  kind  of  took  away  some  of  the  hard  push  to  go 
out  and  become  President,  or  to  become  Governor,  or  do  some  of  the 
things  that  at  one  point  in  time  I  would  have  thought,  I’ve  now  got  the 
chance  to  do  it  because  I’ve  got  the  money  to  do  it,  I’ve  got  all  these 
things  to  do  it,  but  I  had  sort  of  lost  some  of  my  enthusiasm  for  actually 
doing  it. 

I  really  looked  at  the  Senate  job  as  being  not  bad  where  I  was  at  and 
not  bad  from  where  my  wife  wanted  me  to  be.  In  other  words,  I  don’t 
think  she  would  really  have  wanted  me  to  do  much  beyond  that.  With 
higher  office  comes  a  lot  of  scrutiny,  and  none  of  the  Fosters,  the  whole 
Foster  family  —  it’s  a  very  closely  held  company,  very  closely  held— 
Privately  held? 

Privately  held.  Still  privately  held,  very  close.  Nobody  knows  their 
business.  There  was  just  Max  Foster,  who  was  the  founder,  and  his  three 
sons.  Norma  had  been  a  daughter-in-law.  It  was  a  group  who  did  not 
want  a  lot  of  publicity  and  did  not  want  a  lot  of  scrutiny.  And  she  didn’t 
want  it  necessarily. 

So  campaign  reporting  and  how  many  people  work  in  our  yard  and 
all  that  stuff  would  have  been  very  difficult. 

Did  you,  in  campaign  disclosure  forms,  have  to  say  much  about  that? 

I  had  to  list  everything  that  was  hers  or  mine,  yes.  But  in  reality,  it  is  so 
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broadly  based- 

SENEY :  These  are  broad  categories. 

MADDY :  Broad  categories.  That  you  have  just  a  basic  idea  of  what  —  number  one, 

you  can’t  tell  what  somebody’s  worth  or  not.  You  can’t  really  do  anything 
other  than  just  say  that  on  lists  of  properties,  you  know,  they’d  put  Maddy 
down  as  “richest  in  the  Senate”  or  something.  All  speculation. 

SENEY :  And  once  the  reporters  got  a  hold  of  these— 

MADDY :  And  they  tried  to  speculate  as  to  how  many  pieces  of  property  you  have 

and  all  this  stuff,  but  they  really  can’t  tell  and  they  don’t  know.  It  soon 
became  accepted.  I  always  report  gifts.  Everything  was  reported.  It  just 
became  an  old  story  after  a  while.  There  was  no  story  after  a  while.  They 
would  make  something  to  say  about  how  many  pieces  of  property  you 
owned  and  what  businesses  you  had  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

But  by  and  large,  it  just  sort  of  fit  the  niche  for  me  to  stay  where  I 
was,  enjoy  the  hell  out  of  myself,  enjoy  the  family  life  and  Norma  when 
we  were  together.  From  my  personal  point  of  view  and  probably  where 
the  mistake  came  in  terms  of  the  marriage  and  all  the  rest  was  that. . . 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

SENEY :  You  were  saying  it  got  a  little  bit  it  got  easier  for  you? 

Yes,  as  I  say,  in  those  early  ’80s,  it  became  easy  for  me  to  continue  what  I 
was  doing,  what  I  enjoyed  doing.  I  was  still  caucus  chairman.  We  hadn’t 
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lost  our  leadership  by  that  time.  We  were  traveling  at  will.  Norma  and  I 
were  traveling  at  will.  I  was  traveling  on  legislative  business  at  will.  We 
were  in  the  leadership  here.  Had  Republican  governors.  Still  having  fun. 

I  mean,  life  became  pretty  easy,  really  easy,  and  yet,  I  was  still  getting  a 
huge  kick  out  of  what  I  was  doing,  without  having  a  whole  long  list  of 
goals. 

And  so  I  think  what  happened  is  a  lot  of  the  goals  dropped  off.  I 
decided  not  to  go  forward.  There  was  maybe  one  opportunity  in  there 
where  somebody  said  we  ought  to  just  really  push  and  get  involved  and 
see  if  we  can’t  get  a  state-wide  office.  But  then,  of  course,  you  have  to 
think  that  here’s  Deukmejian  dying.  It  wasn’t  long  before  he  got  in  his 
campaign  this  thing  starts  falling  apart.  And  Wilson’s  coming  into  town. 
When  was  that?  Nineteen-ninety? 

Well,  ’82  is  Duke.  By  the  time  he  had  four  years,  he  was  starting  to  get  in 
trouble.  The  political  climate  was  shrinking  a  little  bit  in  terms  of  how 
much  fun  it  would  be  to  try  to  go  from  there.  Although,  I  said,  there  was 
that  one  little  hiatus. 

You  mean  run  against  him  for  the  primary? 

No,  no.  Go  back  to  where  I  was,  where  I  say  I  got  very  comfortable  and 
enjoyed  what  I  was  doing  and  liked  where  I  was  at.  So  the  idea  of  running 
again  for  higher  office  or  doing  something  else  politically  just  sort  of 
pushed  out  of  my  mind.  I  was  content  to  be  where  I  was. 
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Now,  as  I  say,  later  —  we  already  talked  about  it  —  but  later  on,  when 
the  Treasurer’s  appointment  came  up,  was  the  thing  that  got  me  back  into 
it  again  for  a  moment. 

But  that  disappointment  was  so  thorough  that  that  was  probably  it  for  you. 
So  in  the  early  ’80s,  when  I  married  Norma,  life  was  very  good.  We  were 
doing  anything  we  wanted  to  do  in  life.  I  was  enjoying  a  good  job.  I 
could  still  go  home  and  have  all  that  life.  It  was  just  a  very  good  time. 

The  ambition  side  of  me,  the  part  that  was  pushing  and  maybe 
desirous  of  being  Governor  or  having  a  thought  about  doing  more  in 
politics  —  a  United  States  Senator  or  something  of  that  nature  —  I  was  not 
out  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  do  it. 

You  said  to  me,  I  think,  when  we  were  having  lunch  one  day,  off  the  tape, 
that  —  how  many  children  did  she  have? 

She  had  six. 

And  that  you  really  became  a  father  to  those  children  as  well. 

Her  husband  died  at  41.  He  died  in  the  mid-’70s. 

And  suddenly,  without  warning. 

Right.  Died  of  a  heart  attack  and  was  totally  healthy  and  so  on. 

So  when  I  married  in  ’81,  our  kids  overlapped.  The  two  youngest 
were  both  the  same  age.  Let’s  see,  in  1981  —  they’re  34 
now  —  they  were  16,  or  something  like  that.  We  had  kids  the  same  age. 
My  three  kids  fell  into  her  category.  We  started  having  grandchildren. 
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She  had  had  one  grandchild  by  that  time,  and  by  the  time  we  got  married  I 
had  a  grandchild.  So  those  numbers  are  up  to  16. 

You’re  now  up  to  16  between  you? 

Between  us,  yes.  The  reality  is  that  I  became  very,  very  close  to  her 
children,  and  I’m  the  grandfather  to  those  kids  because  they  didn’t  have  a 
grandfather  and  they  didn’t  have  a  father.  So  all  of  her  kids  have  been 
very,  very  close  to  me.  My  kids  had  a  little  advantage,  their  mother  is  still 
alive,  and  so  they  had  that. 

But  they  liked  her.  We  got  along  well,  and  we  had  many  good  times 
together. 

You  told  me  a  story,  that  I  hope  you  won’t  mind  repeating,  about  one  of 
the  daughters,  and  you  were  playing  tennis  one  day  —  one  of  the  Foster 
girls? 

Janet.  There  was  obviously  between  the  six  kids  differing  feelings.  Two 
or  three  got  very  close  to  me  almost  immediately.  Janet  was  the  second 
youngest  and  was  one  who  always  seemed  to  just  be  on  the  verge  of  her 
emotions  breaking  down  because  she  really  missed  her  father.  But  we 
were  playing  tennis  on  one  given  day  and  it  was  one  of  those  earth- 
shaking  —  I  mean,  it  was  emotional  because  she  came  up  to  me  and  she 
said,  “I  just  want  to  let  you  know  that  you’re  my  father.” 

From  this — 

From  this  time  forward,  I  want  you  to  know  that  you’re  my  father.  Which 
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was  a  very— 

Well,  you’re  tearing  up,  and  I  don’t  blame  you. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  point  because  I  think  it  helps  to  continue  the 
point  you  were  making,  that  life  was  good  and  things  were  going  well  and 
all  of  that. 

By  the  way,  did  you  ever  have  to  say  “I  can’t  vote  on  this  bill.  My 
wife’s  family’s  interests  are  too  bound  up  here?” 

We  had  so  few,  if  any.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  rescued  myself  on  any  vote 
because  Fosters  was  so  similar  in  almost  every  —  we  had  no  special 
legislation  that  ever  just  directly  affected  Fosters. 

If  it  was  poultry  legislation,  it  affected  everybody? 

It  affected  everybody.  The  conflict  is  when  it  helps  you  and  only  you. 

The  Foster  enterprise  and  all  those  things  really  never  affected  my 
legislative  problems. 

Norma  and  I  just  became  more  —  it  just  became  more  and  more 
difficult  for  me  to  continue  to  —  I  didn’t  want  to  leave  this,  I  didn’t  want  to 
leave  up  here.  I  didn’t  want  to  leave.  It  boils  down  to  the  same  thing,  first 
marriage,  second  marriage:  I  didn’t  want  to  leave. 

Did  she  want  you  to  leave? 

Well,  I  think  she  would  probably  say  no,  she  wasn’t  demanding  that,  but 
there  was  a  point  in  time,  particularly  after  I  —  well,  it  was  right  around 
the  loss  of  leadership  time.  The  Treasurer’s  thing  was  kind  of  a  setback 
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because  we  all  got  geared  up  for  the  idea  of  running,  even  though  in 
hindsight  it  might  have  been  very  difficult  to  run  because  there  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  things  the  Foster  family  would  have  had  to  listen 
to  and  be  exposed  to,  in  terms  of  their  holdings  and  so  on.  They  were  just 
very,  very,  very  tight  in  terms  of  wanting  information  to  be  kept  private. 
They  believe  in  privacy. 

You  know,  not  necessarily  that  I  would,  but  I  have  never  heard  anything 
untoward  about  them  or  shady. 

There  is  nothing. 

They’re  upright— 

Oh,  absolutely. 

They  just  would  not  want  people  to  know  that  they  sold  so  many  chickens 
this  year  or  that  year. 

It’s  just  that  Max,  the  old  man,  who  only  died  a  couple  of  years  ago,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  as  long  as  he  was  alive,  in  particular  that  would  never 
have  happened.  He  just  was  absolutely  dead-set  against  the  idea— 

And  you  don’t  think  your  opponents  somehow  would  have  left  you  alone 
on  that. 

Oh  no.  Number  one,  there  was  nothing  really  to  expose,  except  to  just 
how  wealthy  she  was,  and  how  and  what  manner  I  might  have  voted. 
Obviously,  you  can  find  areas  where  there  would  appear  to  be  conflicts. 
But  they  wouldn’t  have  left  me  alone.  Not  that  that  would  have  made  that 
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much  difference,  but  I  don’t  think  it  would  have  changed  anything  or 
made  any  difference,  frankly. 

But  the  set  of  circumstances  as  it  came  together  just  took  me  from  a 
point  to  where  it  just  didn’t  fall  into  place,  in  terms  of  me  running 
statewide  or  to  go  back  again,  and  maybe  my  own  exaggeration  and  my 
own  feeling  about  the  Treasurer’s  appointment  bittered  me  a  little  bit 
where  I  shouldn’t  have  been. 

A  lot  of  little  things.  Just  so  many  little  things. 

Did  you  think  maybe  getting  the  Treasurer’s  position  might  have  made  up 
a  little  bit  for  the  loss  of  the  Governor’s  position? 

We  had  constantly  talked  about  running  again  statewide,  when  the  logical 
big  jump  would  have  been  to  go  against  [U.S.  Senator]  Alan  Cranston  the 
first  jump  out  of  the  barrel. 

In  1980. 

Right,  and  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  first  divorce.  It’s  hard  to  explain 
exactly  what  was  driving  me  and  making  me  feel  the  way  I  did  later  on 
with  the  Treasurer’s  spot.  As  I  said,  I  made  too  much  out  of  it  in  my  own 
mind,  I’m  convinced  now. 

You  have  a  whole  different  perspective  on  it  now? 

Sure.  But  it  was  conclusive.  It  did  do  that  for  me.  It  did  say,  you  know, 
look,  this  is  not  going  to  work  —  at  that  point  in  time.  You  know,  just  sort 
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of  the  falling  into  place  of  that,  and  a  new  marriage,  and  financially  not 
having  anything  to  worry  about  again  in  your  life,  and  doing  all  these  kind 
of  things  just  made  it  easy  to  say,  “oh  what  the  hell?”  What  am  I  worried 
about?  I’m  in  my  fifties.  You’ve  got  the  world  by  the  tail  with  a  downhill 
pull;  you’ve  got  a  great  job;  you’re  doing  what  you  want  to  do.  You’re 
certainly  not  obligated  to  anybody;  you  can  say  what  you  want.  Not  that  I 
didn’t  always  before,  but  part  of  my  reputation  was  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  I  did  have  such  a  good  position  in  life.  I  mean,  it’s  pretty  easy  to  be 
holier  than  thou  when  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  anything.  I  could  do 
a  lot  of  noble  things,  and  I  was  convinced  by  that  time  they  couldn’t  beat 
me  in  elections  and  so  on.  All  those  kind  of  things  made  it  somewhat 
easier  to  progress  through  life  if  you  don’t  have  too  much  to  worry  about. 
You  know,  you  strike  me  as  sort  of  a  legislative  animal  really.  The 
Legislature’s  a  hard  place  to  prosper.  A  lot  of  people  don’t  have  the 
personality  for  it.  I  mean,  it  takes  a  certain  kind  of  person  to  be  able  to 
develop  and  sustain  relationships  that  are  necessary  to  be  successful  in  the 
Legislature.  Wouldn’t  you  agree? 

I  think  so.  There’s  no  doubt  that  there  are  successful  and  unsuccessful 
people,  and  it’s  pretty  hard  to  figure  out  on  every  occasion  why.  I  always 
point  to  what  I  think  is  just  general  personality  traits:  respect  for  other 
people,  that  you  either  receive  or  give.  I  mean,  all  the  things  that  you 
would  normally  write  down  and  say,  how  do  you  make  it  in  any  business? 
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Well,  these  are  the  traits  that  you  have  to  have. 

But  in  terms  of  the  Legislature,  I  liked  the  wheeling,  and  the  dealing, 
and  the  challenge  of  trying  to  make  things  work.  I  liked  winning.  I  mean, 
I  liked  winning.  I  say  that  only  because  you  can’t  win  unless  you  try,  and 
I  liked  being  out  there  when  the  games  were  going  on,  so  that  when  I 
could  be  a  player,  try  to  make  the  most  of  it.  And  it  got  to  the  point  where 
I  think  I  was  good  at  it  because  I  was  zeroing  in  on  what,  from  a 
experienced  point  of  view,  as  to  what  was  important. 

Let  me  read  you  a  little  flattery  here,  Senator.  I  don’t  think  this  will 
offend  you.  This  is  from  a  Democrat.  “Maddy  is  seen  as  a  man  going 
places,”  this  is  ’82,  “and  people  like  that.  People  listen  to  him.  They  see 
leadership  qualities  in  him.  I  do  too.  No  matter  what  happens  on  the 
floor,  no  matter  what  is  being  played  out  in  the  back  room,  he  will  give 
you  an  honest,  fair  appraisal.” 

That  is  a  nice  compliment. 

From  a  legislative  point  of  view,  that’s  a  very  nice  compliment,  isn’t  it? 
Right.  My  belief,  and  I  was  taught  when  I  first  came  up  here,  that  the 
guys  I  came  up  here  with  and  began  to  serve  with,  I  was  told  early  on  that 
your  word  is  everything  and  you  have  to  tell  the  truth.  And  for  whatever 
reason,  I  think  I  stuck  to  that  certainly  as  much  as  I  possibly  could  stick  to 
it  and  tried  to  stick  to  it  all  the  time.  And  also,  there’s  kind  of  an 
ingredient.  It’s  one  thing  to  tell  the  truth,  but  it’s  also  be  willing  to  talk. 
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It’s  a  combination  of  the  two.  Anybody  can  keep  their  mouth  shut  and 
never  tell  a  lie.  The  key  is  to  be  able  to  negotiate  and  tell  enough  to  give 
the  people  that  you’re  negotiating  with  a  feeling  that  you’re  not  only 
telling  the  truth  but  you’re  also  trying  to  get  something  solved. 

Oftentimes,  in  a  negotiation  I  would  come  in  and  I  would 
purposefully  make  a  double  jump.  You  know,  just  purposefully  make  a 
double  jump,  meaning  this.  That  if  you’re  sitting  there  and  you  had  sort  of 
a  progression  that  you  knew  you  were  going  to  follow  in  respect  to 
negotiations— 

You  mean  you’d  come  in  with,  in  mind,  what  you  were  going  to  do. 

I’d  come  in,  and  I’ve  got  two  other  colleagues,  and  there’s  six  of  us  on  the 
conference  committee,  and  everybody  sort  of  knows  the  steps  you  have  to 
take  —  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  —  before  we  get  someplace. 

One  of  my  not  necessarily  tactics  but  it  was  kind  of  a  tactic,  I  would 
come  in  and  instead  of  going  from  Step  Six  to  Step  Five,  I  would  go  from 
Step  Six  to  Step  Three  and  just  cut  through  Three,  or  Four,  or  Five; 
otherwise,  hard  difficult  issues  would  have  to  be  hammered  out.  But  I 
would  either  concede  and/or  partially  concede,  and/or  get  us  to  Three  right 
away. 

Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  that? 

I  can’t  give  you  specifics.  I’m  trying  to  think  of  a  specific  example. 

On  Healthy  Families,  I  concluded  —  and  this  was  the  big 
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welfare  [package]  —  I  did  two  big  compromises  towards  the  end:  Healthy 
Families,  in  which  we  gave  insurance  to  poor  kids;  and  then  the  previous 
one  I  did  before  that  was  the  big  conference  committee  on  behalf  of 
Wilson  in  which  we  did  welfare  reform.  Those  were  my  last  two  big 
conference  committees  in  which  I  received  a  lot  of  credit  for  resolving. 

SENEY :  Rightly,  do  you  think? 

MADDY:  I  think  that  I  was  probably  a  factor  in  making  it  happen,  sure.  Yes,  once  I 

got  Pete’s  go,  I  thought  I  was  the  right  one  to  be  there. 

On  Healthy  Families,  Pete  was  hung  up  on  the  idea  that  at  some 
point  in  time,  that  if  these  families  didn’t  do  what  was  correct,  there  was 
going  to  be  punishment  involved.  In  other  words,  they’re  going  to  lose 
this  or  lose  that. 

I  concluded  early  on  that  as  long  as  he  or  the  Republicans  held  on  to 
the  notion  that  in  some  fashion  we  were  going  to  hurt  kids  —  in  other 
words,  we’re  going  to  punish  children  at  some  point  in  time  —  that  we’d 
never,  ever  get  anywhere.  That  we  would  just  not  get  anywhere  because, 
to  me,  that  was  a  position  the  Democrats  could  hold  onto  forever,  they 
would  win  on  it  forever,  and  that  we  would  never,  ever  get  off  the  dime. 

So  when  I  came  back  on  one  eventful  evening,  and  I  was  supposed 
to  go  down  to  Carmel  to  play  in  a  golf  tournament  down  there,  I  told  the 
Governor’s  office  that  I  was  going  to  leave,  I  wasn’t  going  to  stay  to 
negotiate  any  longer;  that  I  was  tired  of  it,  that  he  put  too  many  roadblocks 
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in  front  of  me  I  couldn’t  negotiate.  It  finally  got  down  to  the  point,  there 
was  where  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  could  get  to  the  point  where  I 
could  make  that  concession,  or  in  some  fashion  say  I  was  going  to  make 
the  concession  that  children  were  not  going  to  be  hurt,  that  I  would  get 
[Assemblywoman]  Dion  Aroner  and  I  would  get  the  Democrats  —  in  that 
case,  Pat  Johnston  —  and  that  we  would  have  this  big  stride  forward. 

And  so,  I  told  Pete  I  was  going  to  leave,  and  that’s  when  we  had  a 
little  swearing  session,  and  “You  can’t  leave.” 

And  I  said,  “I’m  going  to  leave,”  and  so  on. 

SENEY :  You  mean  you’re  swearing  over  whether  or  not  that  you  can,  the  hell  I 

can? 

MADDY :  That’s  right,  yes.  “Fuck  you”  —  that  sort  of  thing  —  “I’m  going  to  go  play 

golf.”  [Laughter] 

So  we  get  down  to  the  point  to  where  I  said  I’m  going  to  go  in.  At 
three  o’clock,  or  whatever  the  time  it  was,  I  said,  “I’m  going  to  go  in 
there,  and  I’m  going  to  make  a  phone  call,  and  when  I  make  that  phone 
call,”  I  said,  “If  I  don’t  get  the  right  answer,  then  kiss  it  goodbye.  I’m 
going  to  leave.” 

So  we  got  down  at  a  point  —  and  I’m  not  exactly  sure  what  the  facts 
were  —  but  it  was  sort  of  the  equivalent  of  double-jumping  to  the  point 
where  I  was  willing  to  say  to  Aroner  and  the  others,  “I’m  willing  to  say 
this  will  not  happen.  This  will  not  be  any  part  of  our  solution.” 
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If  the  parents  had  not  acted  in  some  fashion  he  wanted— 

Then  we’d  cut  everybody  off. 

Okay. 

And  my  view  was  that  we’ll  never  win  that;  we  always  have  to  have  a 
failsafe  for  the  kids.  No  matter  what  else  happens,  kids  are  going  to  get  a 
failsafe.  They’re  going  to  be  taken  care  of. 

So  at  some  point  did  you  stop  and  say,  ‘Tv  got  to  call  the  Governor  on 
this?” 

We  get  to  this  point,  I  make  the  proposal,  and  the  Governor’s  people  were 
there,  and  I  said,  “Call  the  Governor.”  I  said,  “I  want  him  to  accept  this.” 
So  we  waited  thirty  minutes  and  he  called  back  and  he  said,  “Okay.” 

Well,  thirty  minutes  later,  80  percent  was  wrapped  up,  and  I  left  for 
the  golf  tournament.  We  resolved  it. 

My  point  was,  and  I  can’t  remember  the  details  now  on  any  of  this 
stuff,  but  in  negotiation  it  was  taking  a  position  that,  for  me,  I  knew  was 
inevitable  but  not  waiting  three  days  to  do  it.  In  terms  of  the  people  I  was 
negotiating  with,  it  gave  me  the  extra  credibility  that  not  only  is  he  willing 
but  he’s  willing  to  do  it  right  now.  And  therefore,  it  was  always  my  view 
you  picked  up  a  lot.  You  really  got  yourself  a  huge  edge.  Now, 
occasionally  you  run  into  people  who  just  see  that  as  a  concession  or  see 
that  as  a  weakness  and  therefore  push  you  to  the  next  goal  the  same  way. 
And  I  also  was  one  who  would  say,  “We’re  finished.  Goodbye.” 
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“Where  you  going?” 

“Look,  I  don’t  mind  negotiating,  I  don’t  mind  dealing,  but  it’s  not 
you  take,  take,  take,  take,  take,  and  then  you  take  again.  At  some  point, 
friend,  we  sit  down  and  there’s  a  little  give  and  take,  and  if  you  don’t  want 
to  play  that  way,  then  fine,  I’m  out  of  here.”  I’ve  been  known  to  pack  my 
books  and  just  put  them  together  and  get  up  and  walk  out,  and  mean  it. 
You  were  willing  to  do  that. 

You’ve  got  to  be.  And  mean  it  and  not  come  back. 

Not  be  standing  outside  the  door. 

No,  no  bullshit.  No  waiting  for  later.  Not  waiting  for  you  to  come  down 
the  hall  to  catch  me.  I’m  out  of  here.  Even  if  you  do  catch  me  I’m  out  of 
there.  Just  goodbye.  You  want  to  come  back  and  talk?  You  want  to  get 
on  the  same  wave  length? 

I  did  one  big  one. 

Then  you’ve  got  to  come  with  something  on  the  platter  this  time. 

That’s  right.  You  want  to  come  and  talk  to  me,  come  and  do  it. 

Now,  on  this  —  we  were  talking  about  with  Wilson  —  you  had  made  pretty 
much  an  agreement  with  him,  to  say,  “Listen,  when  that  phone  call  comes, 
you  go  along  with  this  or  I’m  out  of  here.” 

Well,  I  had  said  what  I  was  going  to  do,  but  there  was  no  agreement.  He 
didn’t  say  he  was  going  to  do  it  or  not.  No,  I  had  to  wait  for  the  yes.  I 
didn’t  know  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
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But  that  would  give  you  an  edge,  wouldn’t  it,  if  you  say,  “This  is  the  way 
we’re  going  to  go,  now  you  guys  go  call  the  Governor  and  see  if  he’s 
going  to  go  along  with  this.” 

When  the  Governor  calls  back  and  says,  “Yes,  okay,  we’ll- 
The  key  was,  I  didn’t  know  how  it  was  going  to  come  up  or  under  what 
circumstances.  He  would  have  to  say  yes  or  no.  All  I  knew  was  that  I  had 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  in  order  to  have  a  breakthrough  on 
something. 

I  wish  I  could  remember  more  of  the  details  now,  because  they 
weren’t  that  complicated  when  we  were  sitting  down  doing  it.  But  it  sort 
of  boiled  down  to  the  idea  that  when  people  didn’t  do  what  was  correct, 
how  much  do  you  punish  them?  It’s  one  thing  to  take  the  mother  off  the 
rolls,  or  do  this  or  that,  but  my  view  was  we  could  not  win  on  a  situation 
in  which  we  were  going  to  punish  children.  In  other  words,  they  were 
going  to  pay  a  price  for  bad  mothers. 

And  as  I  say,  as  I  recall  it,  only  because  I’m  trying  to  think  of  the 
exact  details,  but  one  of  the  things  that  I  thought  always  helped  me  in 
negotiations  was  I  would  try  to  figure  out  where  I  could  go  and  in  some 
cases  make  that  jump  early  in  order  to  solve  the  problem.  In  other  words, 
to  give  quick  on  an  issue,  and  then  back  way  up  sometimes  and  not  go. 

But  go  in  with  the  notion  that  let’s  get  this  solved,  we  can  work  together. 
I’m  going  to  make  a  bold  move  quick.  And  if  it  works,  then  I  know  we’re 
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going  to  get  things  going.  If  it  does  work. 

Let’s  say  we’re  sitting  in  the  room  here,  we’re  a  conference  committee, 
we’ve  got  some  tough  things  to  work  out,  and  you  come  in  and  sit  down. 

What  are  you  going  to  say  first?  Are  you  going  to  say,  “We  can 
work  this  out.  Let’s  put  our  heads  together,  this  is  solvable?” 

I  generally  never  said  much  to  begin  with.  Only  because  I  was  never  chair 
of  the  conference  committee.  And  you  always  had  to  go  through  a  whole 
series  of  gyrations,  and  speeches,  and  junk  that  was  part  of  the  game. 

Staff  had  to  do  this,  and  staff  had  to  do  that,  and  you  had  to  do  this,  and 
you  had  to  do  that.  There  was  always  sort  of  a  ritual  that  went  to  it.  My 
feeling  was  how  I  felt,  what  I  was  going  to  do  that  day,  how  much  time  I 
wanted  to  spend. 

Because  I  also  knew  that  nothing  was  critical.  I  mean,  if  somebody 
wanted  to  mess  up,  you  could  mess  up  the  day,  you  could  take  three  days. 
I’m  sure  that  what  motivated  me  that  day,  going  to  Carmel,  was  to  play 
golf.  I  mean,  I  was  going  to  get  out  of  there,  come  hell  or  high  water. 
Either  I  was  going  to  create  a  confrontation  that  allowed  me  to  slam  my 
books  together  and  walk  out  on  the  basis  that  I  was  mad,  or  I  was  going  to 
do  something  in  order  to  get  to  Carmel,  because  I  wanted  to  play  golf. 

It’s  not  that  simple,  but  close  to  being  that  simple.  Plus,  it  depends 
on  who  you’re  negotiating  with,  the  right  negotiators. 

When  we  first  talked,  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  an  interview  Mr.  [Bob  ]  Moretti 
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did.  I  don’t  know  if  you  had  a  chance  to  look  at  that  or  not. 

I  read  it.  I  went  through  it  once. 

In  that,  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  was  negotiation  with  Reagan  and 
[Casper]  Weinberger  over  the  education  budget  and  how  much  income. 

Weinberger  had  put  out  a  figure  on  how  much  income  was  going  to 
be  generated.  Moretti  and  the  Democrats  had  another  one.  They  said,  you 
know,  we  think  there’s  going  to  be  more  money.  Reagan  looks  at 
Weinberger,  Weinberger  has  to  say  at  that  point,  because  they’ve  trapped 
him,  “No,  there’s  not  going  to  be  anymore  money.” 

“Well,”  Moretti  says,  “If  there’s  more  money,  can  we  have  it  for 
education?” 

And  Reagan  looks  at  Weinberger  and  says,  “What  are  you  going  to 

do?” 

And  he  says,  “Yes.”  And  it  turned  out  to  be  over  a  hundred  million 
dollars  more. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  that. 

Did  that  strike  you  as  kind  of  typical  of  what  goes  on? 

Yes,  it  does,  in  so  many  cases.  It  only  works  when  you’re  dealing  with  the 
top  man,  of  course.  See,  Moretti  dealt  with  the  top  guys.  It’s  one  thing 
with  the  Governor,  when  you’re  dealing  with  the  Governor  on  those  kinds 
of  things. 

I  don’t  recall  anything  ever  being  cast  in  iron  or  stone  with 
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Deukmejian,  in  particular.  Nothing  was  ever  resolved  until  he  signed  it. 
There  was  no  deals,  quote/unquote,  based  on  some  hypotheticals. 

Wilson  was  also  very  careful  about  what  he  would  agree  to. 

The  Moretti  style  of  arm  wrestling  and  stuff  like  that  was  typical 
Bob.  That  was  competitive  Moretti  trying  to,  you  know,  let’s  get  this 
done.  We’ll  fight  for  it  if  we  have  to. 

And  apparently  there  was  no  question  when  Reagan  said  okay.  That  was 
it. 

Yes,  he  was  good. 

And  when  the  money  came  up,  they  put  in  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  and  they  all  stood  around  grinning. 

Clapped  each  other  and  patted  each  other  on  the  back. 

Yes,  even  Weinberger. 

Yes. 

But  you  say  Deukmejian  wouldn’t  do  that.  And  Wilson  wouldn’t. 

I  don’t  recall  them  ever  sitting  down  and  making,  necessarily,  deals  like 
that.  The  “Big  Five”  was  a  difference  horse  in  which  everybody  had  to 
agree. 

Then  you  would  agree.  You  would  agree  to  move  one  item  and  move  on, 
and  then  another  item  and  move  on. 

Right.  The  “Big  Five”  was  different  than  these  conference  committee 
negotiations.  In  the  “Big  Five,”  my  job  was  always  to  try  to  push,  if  I 
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could,  towards  a  solution  with  Willie,  or  depending  on  who  the  “Big  Five” 
was. 

Deukmejian  started  the  “Big  Five”  because  I  don’t  think  he  liked  to 
negotiate,  per  se.  He  didn’t  like  the  exchange,  because  it’s  kind  of  dirty. 
When  I  say  dirty,  negotiations  are  kind  of  dirty:  you  give  me  something,  I 
give  you  something.  And  I  think  the  Governor  really  didn’t  like  that 
notion,  didn’t  like  the  idea  I’m  giving  you  something  for  something  else.  I 
think  Deukmejian  preferred  to  say,  “We’re  doing  this  because  it’s  right.” 
Or  “We’re  doing  this  because  it’s  the  proper  thing  to  do.”  Rather  than  say, 
“I’m  going  to  do  this  to  you  because  you’re  going  to  give  me  this.”  I 
mean,  that  sort  of  sounds  dirty. 

So  I  think  he  liked  the  idea  that  we’re  all  the  in  the  room  and  we’re 
negotiating,  and  at  one  point  in  time  all  he  would  have  to  do  is  say, 

“That’s  acceptable.”  He  hadn’t  been  part  of  it.  It  was  acceptable.  And  so, 
bingo,  we  have  a  solution.  But  he  didn’t  necessarily  have  his  hands  on  it. 
That’s  sort  of  my  own  analysis  as  to  why  the  “Big  Five”  worked  for  him. 

SENEY :  So  you’d  be  discussing,  say,  an  education  matter  and  you’d  come  to  a  300 

million,  200  million,  250  million,  and  he’d  say,  “That’s  acceptable?” 

MADDY :  At  some  point  in  time.  Generally,  only  after  he  would  take  it  out  and  they 

would  analyze  it  and  come  back,  and  he  almost  always  had  one  little 
nuance,  or  he  had  a  little  twist,  or  staff  would  put  something  in  that  would 
be,  quote,  “more  his.”  That’s  just  my  own  thought,  that  you  always  have 
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to  walk  in  there  and  get  something. 

That  way  he  could  listen  to  the  discussion,  hear  it  all,  see  what  the 
debate  was,  and  then,  when  it  was  getting  very,  very  close  to  the  end,  then 
walk  out  and  have  his  staff  analyze  it,  tell  him  what  the  ramifications  of 
this  whole  thing  were,  and  then  we  would  be  down  to  a  point  to  where  he 
could  come  in  and  say,  “Okay,  that’s  acceptable.” 

SENEY :  All  right.  Why  don’t  we  leave  it  there,  Senator? 

MADDY :  Okay,  good. 

[End  of  Tape  1,  Side  B] 
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[Session  13,  November  17,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  As  I  said,  before  we  started,  I  had  looked  at  some  of  the  material  in  one  of 

your  later  books  that  actually  had  to  do  with  the  Treasurer’s  confirmation, 
and  that  had  to  do  with  the  relationship  of  the  “Gang  of  Five.”  There  were 
really  six  signatures,  actually,  on  the  letter.  Mr.  Costa’s  signature  was  on 
the  letter. 

How  did  all  that  come  about? 

MADDY :  The  group  of  the  so  called  “Gang  of  Five,”  which  was  really  the  “Gang  of 

Six,”  which  was  Jimmy  Costa  included,  were  having  some  individual 
problems  with  Willie  Brown  in  relationship  to  his  leadership  and  where 
they  stood  in  that  relationship.  And  I’m  not  sure  what  all  the  details  were 
but  that  was  more  internal  for  the  Democrats. 

SENEY:  May  I  say  that  there  was  some  feeling  that  Brown  was  not  letting  the  more 

conservative  legislation  come  up  on  the  floor  to  spare  some  people  from 
voting  on  it. 

MADDY :  I  think  it  was  sort  of  a  mix  of  that  but  maybe  more  power.  Because  the 

folks  that  were  his  closest  buddies  were  more  or  less  the  “Gang  of  Five.” 
The  guys  that  he  could  count  on,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  were  the  more 
conservative  guys. 
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SENEY :  This  was  Willie  Brown. 

MADDY :  Willie  Brown’s.  And  the  ones  that  were,  it’s  fair  to  say,  his  closer  friends. 

Now,  I  don’t  know  whether  Willie  would  admit  that  or  not.  But  it  always 
seemed  to  most  of  us  that  Willie’s  closer  friends  were  the  fellows  that 
were  part  of  the  “Gang  of  Five”  and  so  on.  Now,  philosophically,  they 
were  also  much  more  conservative. 

The  “Gang  of  Five”  were  having  their  own  problems.  At  the  time 
that  the  nomination  came  up,  what  prompted  them  as  a  group  to  come 
forward  and  endorse  me  for  Treasurer  was  unknown  to  me.  I  wasn’t  told 
in  advance  “We’re  going  to  endorse  you,”  or  anything  of  that  nature. 

They  just  did  it.  And  as  a  result,  Willie  then  took  some  revenge,  if  you 
will.  He  began  to  punish  the  “Gang  of  Five.” 

Ostensibly,  what  he  said  was,  and  what  he  told  me,  he  said,  you 
know,  “I  would  endorse  Maddy.  I’m  the  one  to  endorse  Maddy,  but  it 
should  be  me,  as  leader,  endorsing.  It  shouldn’t  be  you  guys  getting  out  in 
front  and  endorsing  Maddy,  because  he  has  the  endorsement  of  all  of  us 
anyway.”  But  he  said,  “By  you  guys  moving  ahead  like  this,  it  makes  me 
appear  as  if  I’m  not  the  leader.”  Something  along  that  line.  That  was  sort 
of  the  dialogue  that  came  back  to  me,  that  Willie  was  not  in  any  way 
knocking  me  or  in  any  way  saying  that  he  wouldn’t  endorse  me  for 
Treasurer  or  anything  else.  It  was  just  the  idea  that  these  guys  had  taken 
the  one  step  a  little  too  far.  It  was  one  thing  to  meet  down  at  Paragary’s,  it 
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was  one  thing  to  have  a  table  that  called  themselves  the  “Gang  of  Five.”  I 
mean,  the  “Gang  of  Six”  at  that  time.  It  was  another  thing  to  have  little 
sidebar  meetings  and  do  things  in  the  caucus  that  were  rattling  Willie’s 
cage.  But  it  was  another  thing,  as  he  saw  it,  to  do  something  out  in  the 
public,  and  that’s  how  it  came  about. 

Well,  when  the  revenge  came,  or  the  little  retribution  came,  then 
Jimmy  Costa  stayed  home.  He  went  back  and  said,  “Okay,  I’m  not  going 
to  push  it,  Willie.”  But  the  other  boys  decided  to  say  “The  hell  with  you, 
we’re  going  to  fight  a  little  bit,”  and  as  the  nature  of  the  beast,  they  did. 

I  think,  again,  the  person  who  was  leader  was  my  good  pal 
[Assemblyman  Gary  A.]  Condit,  which  he  has  taken  his  experience,  of 
course,  and  has  made  major  hay  with  it  back  in  Congress.  I  mean,  there’s 
no  doubt  that  Gary  Condit  has  become  a  major  player  of  the  435 
congressmen.  There’s  not  any  doubt.  A  lot  of  people  know  who  Gary 
Condit  is. 

What  he’s  done  is  essentially  taken  the  same  concept,  a  “Gang  of 
Five,”  and  made  it  the  “Blue  Dogs,”  or  whatever  he  calls  the  group,  and 
they  have  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  the  [Congressional]  Democratic 
Caucus,  and  those  fellows,  or  that  group  —  there’s  women  in  it  too  —  they 
break  off  and  they  do  some  of  their  own  thing.  It’s  a  power  move.  It’s  a 
way  to  develop  power. 

As  I  said,  I  don’t  know  whether  Gary  developed  that  first  here.  I 
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would  assume  that  he  learned  a  lot  here  and  how  powerful  you  could  be 
when  you  sort  of  rattled  the  cage.  And  as  a  result,  then,  the  sort  of  “Gang 
of  Five”  thing  blew  completely  out  of  proportion,  and  the  Maddy  and 
confirmation  became  just  a  small  part  of  it.  It  was  just  one  small  part  of  it. 
Well,  the  mathematics  of  it  were  that  the  Republicans  had  36  members  in 
the  Assembly,  and  when  you  added  those  five,  they  could  move  bills. 

They  could  do  things,  correct. 

Right.  Move  them  out  of  the  committee  without  the  Speaker’s  okay, 
which  was  kind  of  a  slap  at  Willie  Brown  too. 

It  was  a  scare.  I  mean,  it  was  little  threats,  saying,  lookit,  you  have  to 
listen  to  us  because  we  get  six  of  us,  that’s  all  we  need.  The  Republicans 
stay  with  us  and  it’s  over. 

Now,  of  course,  Willie  always  said,  “What  you’re  forgetting  is  the 
number  of  Republicans  that’ll  doublecross  other  Republicans,”  and  so  on. 
You  know,  there  was  no  big  threat.  But  what  started  that,  I  really  don’t 
know.  That  would  have  always  interested  me  because  I’m  not  sure  why. 
Because  these  were  Willie’s  better  friends.  It’s  somewhat  apropos,  when 
Willie  lost  the  speakership  the  first  time,  when  Moretti  tried  to  anoint  him, 
you  know,  part  of  his  problem  then  was  that  he  somewhat  turned  his  back 
on  those  of  us  who  were  his  closest  friends  and  tried  to  cut  a  deal  with 
some  of  the  folks  that  were  less  his  friends,  if  you  can  say  that,  and  so  I 
think  that  he  had  had  previous  experience  of  falling  victim  to  the  idea  that 
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he  wanted  everybody  instead  of  just  trying  to  get  a  solid  group  behind 
him. 

Well,  he  was  probably  pretty  touchy,  I  would  think,  as  you’re  saying. 

Oh  yes.  Everyday  that  Willie  was  in  office,  you  can  see  what  happens. 
Power  becomes  much  more  difficult  to  hang  onto,  and  you  make  more 
enemies,  and  you  have  to  placate  more  people,  and  you  have  to  give  more 
things  away,  and  pretty  soon  you’ve  run  out  of  ways  to  do  it. 

You’re  kind  of  smiling  when  you’re  saying  all  of  this. 

I  just  think  about  Willie.  I  just  think  about  how  good  he  is  at  it.  I  smile  at 
it  because  I  just  think  it’s  so  much  fun.  It’s  one  of  the  great  things  we 
have  fun  doing,  one  of  the  things  that’s  fun  about  being  here. 

Playing  the  game. 

Playing  the  game  and  being  in  the  Capitol  is  one  of  the  things  that  those  of 
us  who  really  enjoy  this  business  enjoy  the  most.  And  part  of  it  is  ragging 
Willie.  It’s  fun  to  rag  Willie  a  little  bit,  you  know? 

There  must  be  some  admiration  there  as  well  for  his  skills. 

He’s  terrific.  He’s  terrific  at  being  able  to  do  it.  We  all  might  have  been 
able  to  do  it  differently,  but  it’s  pretty  hard  to  question  how  successful 
he’s  been. 

Even  this  mayor’s  race,  I  don’t  think  he  has  a  chance  of  getting  beat, 
but  I  mean,  he’s  taken  an  impossible  situation.  Imagine  a  city  in  the 
United  States  of  America  that  would  even  think  about  this  [Tom] 
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Ammiano,  or  whatever  the  hell  his  name  is,  who  wants  to  tax  every 
business.  I  mean,  the  guy’s  got  some  weird,  far-out  ideas.  San  Francisco 
probably  deserves  to  get  the  guy  for  four  years. 

Well,  he  rode  a  write-in  campaign,  as  long  as  we’re  talking  about  this,  and 
captured  39  percent  of  the  vote. 

Oh  sure.  It  was  a  major  move. 

And,  of  course,  he  wrote  an  initiative  which  has  to  be  popular,  I  would 
think,  everywhere  in  the  world,  and  that  is  to  eliminate  the  ATM  fees.  I 
think  that’s  one  thing  that  unites  the  entire  world. 

Hate  the  banks. 

Oh  absolutely. 

Absolutely,  absolutely.  I  don’t  think  the  court  will  ever  uphold  that  kind 
of  interference  with  business. 

We  had  the  same  bill  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  [Senate]  Banking 
Committee.  It  just  doesn’t  make  any  sense,  unless  you  just  want  to  punish 
banks. 

Who  doesn’t? 

Yes,  everybody  wants  to  punish  banks. 

It’s  a  great  populist  issue. 

Absolutely.  This  guy’s  a  comedian.  That’s  what  he  is,  a  standup 
comedian. 


But  to  give  Willie  credit,  it’s  all  part  of  the  folklore  of  California. 
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Whoever  gets  the  job  of  Willie,  there  ought  to  be  about  twenty  people  who 
sit  down  with  Willie  and  run  through  the  years  just  because  it’s  going  to 
be  so  interesting.  And  then  the  question  is,  of  course,  how  much  he 
remembers  and  how  much— 

How  much  he’ll  say. 

How  much  he’ll  say.  Because  there’s  a  lot  of  things  you  can  say  and  a  lot 
of  things  you  can’t  say.  I  think  San  Francisco  probably  has  more  things 
you  can’t  say  than  you  can. 

What  would  be  in  your  mind  some  of  things  you  can’t  say? 

Cannot? 

Yes. 

If  I  was  San  Francisco? 

No.  Sitting  here. 

Very  little.  I  mean,  I  think  the  only  things  you  can’t  say,  that  you 
wouldn’t  say,  you  wouldn’t  admit  guilt  in  some  sort  of  a  crime  or  anything 
like  that.  I’m  not  saying  that  there  are  those  kinds  of  things  that  occur  in 
San  Francisco,  but  I  mean,  there  isn’t  any  doubt  that  San  Francisco  politics 
in  relationship  to  who  gets  contracts,  who  are  friends  of  whom,  and  how 
that  all  works  is  different  in  San  Francisco  than  it  is  in  most  other  cities. 

I  don’t  even  have  a  memory  in  all  my  28  years  in  dealing  in  Fresno 
in  which  anybody  ever  attempted  to  pay  me  or  approach  me  with  the 
thought  that  a  payoff  could  be  down  the  line,  or  I  could  help  this  person  or 
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that  person,  or  somebody  could  buy  me  a  new  house.  None  of  that’s  ever 
taken  place. 

Now,  I’m  assuming  something  not  in  evidence  because  I  don’t  know 
that  anything  like  that  ever  occurred  in  San  Francisco  either. 

Right,  exactly. 

But  certainly  there’s  more  conversation,  there’s  more  been  written. 

In  terms  of  the  only  other  thing  you  just  don’t  say  or  would  talk 
about  are  personal  things  —  love  affairs  and  those  kinds  of  things. 

That’s  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  If  I  asked  you  about  a  member,  to 
talk  to  me  about  a  member,  you  might  say  a  lot  but  some  things  you 
wouldn’t  say. 

Yes,  those  kinds  of  things,  because  those  are  some  of  the  better  scandals, 
the  better  stories,  and  some  of  the  things  when  the  guys  get  around  that  the 
laughs  come  about,  you  know,  so-and-so  got  caught  up  with  so-and-so, 
and  this  thing  all  fell  apart. 

Even  then,  it’s  amazing  how  relatively  minor  some  things  are  when 
you  think  about  this,  when  you  see  an  episode  like  happened  with  that 
conservative  Christian  school.  The  thing  that  just  occurred  where  the  head 
of  the  schools  was  having  an  affair  with  his  daughter-in-law  for  years  and 
she  committed  suicide.  It  just  occurred.  It’s  this  week’s  news. 

Oh,  it’s  this  week’s. 

Most  unbelievable  story  ever. 
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Here  in  California? 

No,  in  the  East.  And  all  the  major  conservative  Christian  politicians  —  in 
fact,  who  was  it?  Bill  Bennett.  He’s  resigning  from  the  board;  he  was  on 
the  board.  I  mean,  every  major  Christian  conservative  individual,  and 
they’ve  gone  full-board  expose.  Bill  Kristol  headlined  his  [The  Weekly 
Standard]  magazine  this  week  on  the  story.  Their  theory  is  that  we’re 
going  to  fully  expose,  that  we’re  not  hypocrites.  That  if  we  Christian 
individuals  who  are  critical  of  other  people’s  moral  life  and  morality,  if  it 
happens  in  our  own  backyard,  then  we  should  be  able  to  take  the  heat  like 
everybody  else.  Of  course,  this  is  about  as  lewd  as  it  gets,  when  a  father- 
in-law  and  daughter-in-law.  And  I  think  she  committed  suicide.  I  barely 
read  through  it.  I  just  barely  watched  it  on  TV.  We  never  have  anything 
like  that  in  California.  We  have  a  couple  of  divorces,  you  know.  That’s 
about  it. 

Kind  of  run-of-the-mill  stuff. 

That’s  about  really  the  only  thing  that  you  just  wouldn’t  include. 

I  mean,  there  are  times,  I  suppose,  when  there  might  be  a  point,  a  political 
point,  to  a  scandal.  But  if  it’s  a  wholly  personal  matter  then  that’s 
different. 

Yes,  it’s  nothing.  It’s  a  nothing  thing.  Other  than  that,  the  trips,  the  old 
trips  to  Jamaica,  and  the  things  we  did  prior  to  Prop.  9,  they  weren’t 
illegal,  but  they  were  part  of  the  folklore  of  Sacramento,  and  those  were 
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the  good  days.  We  used  to  talk  about  the  good  old  days. 

There’s  no  way  to  cloud  it  over  to  make  it  look  good  or  sound  good. 
The  best  I  can  do  and  the  best  most  of  us  do  is  say  we  believe  —  I  believe  - 
-  no  one  got  hurt.  In  fact,  if  I  wanted  to  weigh  things,  I  think  probably  we 
gained  more  from  it.  Even  the  state  gained  more.  I  think  we  developed 
more  camaraderie,  and  we  were  able  to  develop  better  friendships.  Not 
that  you  couldn’t  do  it  another  way,  and  not  that  you  couldn’t  do  it  just  as 
well,  and  not  that  you  couldn’t  have  the  state  operate,  and  everybody 
would  have  felt  better,  the  feel-good  people,  who  want  to  make  sure  that 
no  one  gets  one  more  minute  in  the  presence  of  a  politician  than  the  next 
person,  and  everybody  has  equal  access.  All  those  theories  that  seem  to 
guarantee  good  government  is  just  so  much  garbage  and  that  just  doesn’t 
work  that  way. 

SENEY :  When  you  were  elected  in  1970  —  we  didn’t  talk  about  this,  but  it  goes 

along  with  this  —  there  was  a  bus  tour  of  the  state  that  was  put  on  by  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MADDY :  Well,  what  it  was,  was  a  combination  of  the  local  government  officials, 

and  I  think  the  Chamber  might  have  been  part  of  it,  but  it  was  the  lobbyists 
who  represented  local  government  —  most  of  them.  Some  of  the  classy 
old  lobbyists  who  represented  L.A.  [Los  Angeles]  County  and  L.A.  City 
and  the  ports  of  Oakland,  and  the  ports  of  Long  Beach.  The  idea  was  that 
here  are  eleven  new  members  of  the  Legislature,  a  good  guess  that  some 
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of  them  have  never  seen  the  state  of  California  in  its  entirety  or  perhaps 
even  partially. 

That  would  have  been  true  of  you,  wouldn’t  it? 

Would  have  been  true  of  me.  True  of  everybody.  I  don’t  think  there  was 
anybody  in  our  group  who  had  any  real  extensive  knowledge  and/or  who 
had  visited  some  of  the  places.  Now,  those  were  chosen  places.  The  oil 
companies  picked  up  one  tab,  so  I  think  when  we  left  here  by  bus  we 
stopped  off  someplace  between  here  and  Oakland  to  go  by  an  oil  refinery. 
You  know,  that’s  how  you  pick  up  part  of  the  tab  is  you  get  a  guarantee 
somebody  will  come  by  and  take  a  look  at  your  oil  refinery. 

And  then  the  Port  of  Oakland.  I’d  never  been  through  the  Port  of 
Oakland.  And  that’s  extremely  important.  You  don’t  realize  how 
significant  the  Port  of  Oakland  is  and/or  the  Port  of  Long  Beach.  These 
things  that  we  have  in  California  that  are  far  beyond  the  concept  or  beyond 
the  imagination  of  some  people. 

And  there  were  in  those  days  some  great  old  lobbyists. 

Who  do  you  have  in  mind  when  you  say  that? 

Henry  Mespley  was  from  Clovis.  His  brother  was  a  client  of  ours,  a  client 
of  my  father-in-law’s,  and  Henry  represented  —  I  forget  who  he 
represented  —  but  was  one  of  the  great  storytellers  of  all  time.  I  mean,  just 
unbelievable  storyteller  and  was  famous  for  his  stories.  He  was  on  the 
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Was  he  a  legislator? 

No,  I  don’t  think  so. 

And  Francis  McLaughlin.  These  names  are  popping  in  my  head. 

I’m  surprised  that  I’m  getting  some  of  them.  But  Francis  McLaughlin 
represented  L.A.  County  or  L.A.  City,  I  forget  which,  was  another  old 
drinker,  old  smoker,  old  storyteller. 

I  mean,  they  could  start  out  on  a  series  of  stories  and  you’d  start 
laughing  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  Em  a  great  laugher.  I  mean,  I  really 
enjoy  good  stories.  I  came  away  with  side  aches  everyday.  I  thought, 
“God,  what  a  fun  life  Em  into  now.”  I  really  felt  that  way. 

I  think  I  was  quoted  in  the  L.A.  Times  as  saying  something  about  that 
we  had  heard  —  they  were  talking  about  the  significance  of  it  and  how 
devastating  it  was,  and  I  said,  “Listen.”  I  said  something  about  the  fact.  I 
said,  “We  heard  990  great  jokes  and  picked  up  like  three  pieces  of  useless 
information.”  I  said  that  was  the  extent  of  the  trip. 

Because  it  was  criticized. 

It  was  criticized.  And  that  was  in  the  early  days,  and  this  was  being 
critical.  We  just  laughed  at  it  because  of  all  the  people  to  be  critical  of, 
why  would  you  be  critical  of  local  government  lobbyists,  which  were 
nothing,  they  were  not  special  interest  lobbyists. 

I  thought  that  was  interesting  because  you  didn’t  back  off  one  whit.  You 
stood  right  up  and  said  this  was  useful,  and  since  Em  not  going  to 
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apologize  for  it.  Just  a  natural  reaction?  Didn’t  have  to  think  about  that? 
You  know,  I  was  a  little  dumb,  probably,  at  that  time,  but  I  found  early  on, 
and  it’s  only  in  hindsight  that  I  think  back  to  that  way,  that  I  took  some 
offense  at  the  idea  that  they  would  even  assert  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  this.  That  was  number  one.  And  number  two,  I  just  told  the 
truth  and  said  what  it  was:  Yes,  they  picked  up  the  tab;  sure,  they  picked 
up  the  tab.  Did  one  of  our  members  not  go?  Well,  there  was  a  guy  named 
[Assemblyman]  Alister  McAlister,  who  served  with  us  for  a  few  years. 
Alister  is  still  around.  I’m  not  sure,  I  think  he  lobbies  or  something.  But 
he  was  a  jerk.  He  thought  it  was  corrupt  so  he  pulled  out  of  it. 

He  bailed  during  the  thing,  didn’t  he? 

Yes,  he  got  as  far  as  the  oil  company  and  then  bailed  out  or  some  damn 
thing.  You  know,  and  most  of  us  looked,  in  terms  of  a  scale  of  things. 
Why  pick  a  spot?  That  never  made  any  sense  to  me.  If  you’re  going  to 
join  a  group  of  120  people,  why  pick  a  spot  to  alienate  everybody  when  it 
was  unnecessary?  So,  I  mean,  I  just  never  backed  away  from  that  stuff 
because  I  thought  it  was  fair.  Even  on  the  trips  to  Jamaica  and  those 
places,  obviously  I  didn’t  volunteer  it  but  I  didn’t  lie  about  it. 

Right.  Well,  I  thought,  when  I  read  your  statements  about  that  trip,  right 
out  of  the  get-go  —  and  I  thought,  too,  that  when  this  fellow  bails  it’s  a  big 
mistake;  I  mean,  they  looked  good  going  to  a  district  for  day  or  two  —  but 
the  other  people  back  in  Sacramento  are  not  going  to  like  being  put  out  on 
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the  plank.  And  I  thought  that  was  a  smart  play,  whether  you  intended  it  or 
not,  in  terms  of  your  future  colleagues.  They’re  going  to  say,  “There’s  a 
standup  guy  who  doesn’t  take  a  cheap  shot  even  though  he’s  offered  the 
opportunity.” 

I  found  that  the  leadership  breakdowns  come  very  quickly.  There’s  eleven 
of  us  that  came  in  and  it  didn’t  take  long  before  it  was  fairly  clear  who 
were  going  to  be  leaders,  to  the  extent  that  you  could  start  picking  them 
out.  Things  changed,  obviously.  Not  that  I  was  trying  to  be  leader,  except 
it  was  always  my  natural  inclination  to  be  a  leader  no  matter  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  so  I  always  wanted  to  be  leader  whatever  I  was  doing,  trying 
to  make  the  best  of  things.  But  I  never  gave  it  any  thought.  I  just 
answered  the  questions. 

When  you  came  into  the  Legislature  and  got  to  meet  some  of  these  people, 
did  you  have  the  feeling  “I  can  do  this?” 

I’m  trying  to  think  back  if  I  had  any  thoughts  at  all.  I  mean,  it  was  new 
and  exciting  for  me.  I  think  my  concern  and  every  focus  was  on  how  do  I 
get  reelected?  Number  one,  I  won  in  this  unbelievable  district.  The 
significance  of  winning  in  that  district  began  to  hit  home  almost 
immediately.  [But]  not  until  after  I’d  won.  When  we  were  out  there  doing 
it  and  winning,  it  didn’t  seem  like  a  big  deal  at  all,  because  back  in  Fresno, 
to  beat  Pat  Camaroda,  even  if  it  was  a  29  percent  district  —  and  I  didn’t 
know  much  about  districts  and  the  politics;  I  mean,  I  wasn’t  stupid;  I  know 
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what  29  percent  meant:  I  had  to  do  a 

lot  —  the  idea  was  that  the  more  I  was  there,  and  the  more 

phenomenal  —  you  know,  when  they  spoke  about  the  “phenom”  —  here’s 

the  guy  that  can  do  all  these  things  —  they  didn’t  know  Camaroda  either. 

They  didn’t  know  him  from  a  bale  of  hay,  so  he  might  have  been  the  King 

of  Siam  or  he  might  have  been  fantastic,  but  in  reality  he  wasn’t. 

That’s  when  it  became  more  significant  as  I  stayed  here.  And  when 
Moretti  —  I  asked  for  committee  assignments,  and  he  said,  “I  like  you  but 
I’m  going  to  beat  you,  so  you’re  not  going  to  get  anything  good,”  and  then 
things  sort  of  fell  my  way. 

1  did  learn.  You  get  into  situations.  I  learned  early  on  that  if  I 
worked  hard,  particularly  in  the  Legislature  —  when  I  began  in  the 
Legislature,  when  I  tried  to  work  hard,  it  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  get  a 
very  good  handle  on  things  and  also  be  able  to  stay  well  ahead  of  the 
game.  And  I  always  chalk  it  up  to  the  idea  that  I  had  some  lawyer 
training,  that  I  had  training  on  trial  work,  that  I  was  not  bashful,  that  I  had 
sort  of  a  broad-base  of  experience  in  a  lot  of  difference  places.  I  just 
wasn’t  a  lawyer.  Even  working  at  the  racetrack  and  working  in 
construction  jobs. 

All  those  kinds  of  things  made  you  more  well-rounded  in  contrast  tc 
not  picking  on  McAlister  but  McAlister  being  a  lawyer  who  was  a  little 
stuffy.  I  mean,  Alister  was  just  not  the  type  of  guy  to  sit  around  and 
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cuddle  up  with  the  boys,  but  the  boys  want  to  sit  around  and  cuddle  up  in 
the  back  room.  I  mean,  I  had  done  as  many  things  in  the  shadows  of  the 
racetracks  and  going  to  Tijuana  when  I  was  15  as  anybody  else. 

All  those  things  blend  into  camaraderie  and  stuff,  I  think,  ultimately. 
You  don’t  brag  about  them.  It  depends  on  how  you  handle  yourself. 

Right.  Well,  there’s  something  to  being  one  of  the  boys. 

Yes,  something  to  be  said. 

The  sophistication. 

Yes,  and  we  had  some  good  guys.  In  our  little  group  we  had  five 
Republicans.  Old  [Assemblyman  Raymond  T.]  Ray  Seeley,  he  was  in  his 
60’s,  and  Ray  had  been  a  district  governor  of  Rotary  Club,  and  he  had 
been  a  cowboy  and  a  rodeo  rider,  and  he  loved  racehorses,  so  we  got  along 
fine.  Ray  was  just  funny  as  a  crutch,  but  Ray  was  not  out  there  to  set  the 
world  on  fire.  He  was  just  a  good  guy  and  could  tell  a  thousand  stories. 
Also  another  great  storyteller. 

[Assemblyman  Robert  C.]  Bob  Cline,  who  didn’t  last  a  whole  long 
time.  He’s  still  around;  he’s  a  lobbyist.  Bob  was  very  serious.  He  wanted 
very  much  to  be  a  leader  and  was  the  first  guy  who  wanted  to  be  the 
secretary  of  our  —  one  freshman  always  became  secretary,  and  he  wanted 
to  be  the  secretary,  and  he  jumped  right  in  and  was  more  conservative  on 
the  conservative  side  and  began  to  carve  that  out.  That  was  where  he  was 
going  to  be  with  the  more  conservative  element  of  the  caucus.  Not  that 
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that  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  we  had  a  Jeepers  Jamboree.  We  went 
on  a  jeep  trip  one  year,  that  first  year,  and  he  went  on  that.  So  Cline 
joined  right  in. 

[Assemblyman  Richard  D.]  Dick  Hayden  was  a  professor  out  of  a 
community  college  up  in  Fort  Dick.  Just  had  almost  a  mental  breakdown 
the  first  year.  He  just  couldn’t  handle  the  volume  of  the  work.  Dick  was 
the  guy  I  first  started  going  to  dinner  with  and  so  on,  for  whatever  reason. 

I  always  tell  the  story,  I  say  every  time  we  went  to  dinner,  Dick’s  briefcase 
got  bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger.  Larger.  Full.  And  I  said,  “What  in  the 
world  are  you  doing?” 

He  said,  “Well,  my  mail.  I  can’t  keep  up  with  my  mail.” 

And  I  said,  “What  are  you  doing  with  it?” 

He  said,  “I’m  answering  the  letters.”  And  Dick  was  responding  to 
every  letter  personally  that  came  out  of  his  district.  In  a  heartbeat,  the  first 
day.  I  don’t  think  many  of  us  really  felt  it  was  necessary,  although  I’d  be 
surprised  --  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  did  spend  time  making  sure  they 
read  every  letter  and  every  answer  and  so  on.  And  maybe,  again,  the 
lawyer  part  of  me  was  that  all  you  wanted  to  do  was  you  wanted  to 
respond,  you  wanted  to  say,  “Thank  you  for  bringing  to  my  attention.” 
Bingo,  that’s  it.  After  that,  there  was  no  way  you  were  going  to  win,  so 
you  said  nothing  if  you  could.  And  I  didn’t  need  to  draft  that.  I  had  a  top- 
notch  secretary,  which  I’ll  go  back  to  in  a  minute,  the  secretary  being  a 
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critical  stage  in  all  this  situation. 

I’m  trying  to  think  of  our  other  Republican  who  was  in  our  group. 
Oh,  [Assemblyman]  Dixon  Arnett,  who  stayed  around.  He  was  in  the 
administration  for  a  while,  became  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  ran  for  higher  office  and  lost.  Dixon’s  now  retired.  And 
Dixon  was  kind  of  low  key. 

So  we  had  five  very  different  individuals.  My  situation  being  one  in 
which  I  was  probably  —  Ray  Seeley  and  I  being  a  little  bit  more  a  group 
that  had  seen  a  little  life,  had  done  a  few  things.  And  probably,  I  think,  on 
the  natural  they  looked  at  me  because  of  the  big  win  as  having  a  lot  of 
potential  but  one  that  they  had  to  be  very  careful  about  because  of 
registration. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  make  sure  I  had  a  great  secretary,  which 
Bob  Monagan,  who  had  been  the  Minority  Leader,  made  sure  I  had  a 
choice  of  three  and  no  more.  He  would  have  killed  me  if  I’d  taken 
anybody  but  one  of  those  three  women,  because  they  could  do  everything. 
They  answered  my  mail,  and  they  gave  me  the  appointments  I  was 
supposed  to  have,  and  told  me  what  I  was  supposed  to  do,  and  I  did  it. 
That’s  how  we  got  the  first  year  rolling. 

And  then  watch;  watch  how  you  voted,  make  sure  you  took  care  of 
your  district,  and  took  care  of  the  home  base.  Go  home  when  you  had  to 
on  Thursday  evening  and  stay  until  Monday  morning  and  touch  bases,  and 
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then  try  to  be  smart  about  home. 

SENEY :  Home  meaning  family  in  this  case. 

MADDY :  Home  meaning  your  district.  Being  smart  about  home  is  obviously 

separate.  Your  home,  your  family,  that’s  one  thing.  But  taking  care  of  the 
district  and  letting  the  district  know  that  you  were  conscious. 

And  there  was  a  point  there,  at  one  point  in  the  middle  of  my  first 
term,  I  mean,  I  was  probably  as  popular  as  anybody,  any  politician,  in  or 
around  Fresno.  Everything  I  seemed  to  do  just  seemed  to  turn  to  gold. 
Whatever  I  did  seemed  to  be  Maddy  was  in  the  right  spot.  I  gave  the  right 
speeches,  I  did  the  right  things,  and  a  lot  of  it  was  because  of  the  Fresno 
Bee,  being  a  liberal  paper,  and  myself  being  a  Republican,  who  is  a 
moderate.  Of  course,  the  Bee  hated  Reagan,  and  so  every  time  I  even 
glanced  cross-eyed  at  Reagan,  they  loved  it.  So  it  was  kind  of  a 
combination  of  things. 

SENEY :  What  you  needed  to  do  in  your  district,  in  any  case. 

MADDY :  Absolutely. 

SENEY :  Let  me  turn  this. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

SENEY :  You  mentioned  earlier  on  that  he’d  given  you  a  choice  of  three  secretaries. 

I  think  you  touched  on  it  briefly.  Tell  me  this  woman’s  name.  Who  was 


she? 
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Lorraine  Johnson,  her  name  was.  Lorraine  Johnson  had  been  secretary  for 
[Assemblyman  Robert  E.]  Bob  Badham,  who  had  just  left  for  Congress, 
and  prior  to  that  had  been  secretary  for  a  guy  who  had  been  Minority 
Leader,  and  at  one  time,  I  think,  he  might  have  been  Speaker.  I  can’t  even 
think  of  his  name  now.  From  Bakersfield. 

[Assembly  Speaker]  Luther  Lincoln? 

No. 

Further  back? 

Not  quite  that  far  back.  Well,  he  was  there  when  Luther  was  there.  Oh, 
I’ll  think  of  his  name. 

But  anyway,  she  was  a  well  trained  secretary,  and  the  other  two  were 
equally  [good],  [Asssemblyman]  Dick  Hayden  took  one  of  the  secretaries, 
and  I  think  as  it  turned  out,  [Assemblyman]  Frank  Murphy  [Jr.]  stole  one 
of  the  others.  Even  though  Frank  had  been  a  veteran,  he  took  one  of  the 
others. 

But  the  key  of  the  secretaries  was  to  know  who  to  contact,  know 
who  to  speak  to,  what  lobbyists  to  listen  to  and  so  on.  They  cut  through  so 
much.  If  there’s  any  lessons  you  try  to  get  through  and  people  don’t  listen 
—  I  always  get  a  kick,  there  was  some  new  fellow  was  just  elected  here  not 
too  long  ago,  and  somebody  said  he  brought  in  six  new  people.  They 
allowed  him  to  bring  in  six  staffers,  none  of  which  had  ever  worked  in  the 
Capitol  before.  Well,  if  you’re  in  a  district  that  is  solid  80  percent 
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Democrat  and  you’re  a  Democrat,  and  you  can’t  get  beat,  I  mean,  sure, 
who  cares?  But  in  the  days  in  which  we  had  to  get  there  and  hustle,  it 
would  have  been  a  tragedy.  And  we  had  a  few  Republicans  who  did  the 
same  thing.  Just  did  some  stupid  things. 

In  most  cases  when  you’re  on  the  ropes  and  you’ve  got  a  tough 
campaign,  you  do  two  things.  You  want  to  make  sure  that  whatever 
you’re  doing  at  home  pays  off,  and  whatever  you  do  up  here  doesn’t  get 
you  in  trouble.  Up  here  you  don’t  have  to  do  anything;  just  stay  out  of 
people’s  way.  At  home  you  make  like  you’re  doing  what’s  right. 

What  would  your  workday  be  like?  How  much  sleep  do  you  need? 

Me,  personally? 

Yes. 

Not  too  much.  When  I  came  up  here  and  started  the  role,  I  was  never  in 
bed  before  eleven  or  twelve  at  night  and  was  generally  up  very  early  in  the 
morning. 

Meaning? 

I  started  exercising  and  playing  tennis,  I  would  say,  four  or  five  months 
after  I  got  here.  So  I  would  be  up  at  seven  easily.  And  then  we  started 
doing  more  organized  exercise.  Bob  Beverly  and  I  playing  tennis  a  lot  in 
the  afternoons  and  doing  a  whole  series  of  things  in  which  we  were  up 
early  and  stayed  late  and  drank  too  much  and  stayed  up  at  night. 

But  it  was  all  part  of  the  game  in  the  sense  that  we  had  to  push  that 
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hard,  and  then  you  get  in  your  car  on  Thursday  afternoon,  it  was  just  a 
killer  sometimes.  You’d  been  going  all  week  and  then  drive  back  down 
home  and  have  to  be  there  for  a  dinner  that  night  and  work  all  day  Friday 
and  Saturday. 

And  then  generally  speaking,  you  tried  to  get  off  on  Sunday.  That 
was  the  big  edict:  I  wouldn’t  work  on  Sundays.  And  that  worked  for  a 
while,  but  then  obviously  more  and  more  demands  came  on  legislators  to 
be  available  on  Sundays.  You  could  ignore  it  or  you’d  have  to  go  to  some 
things.  I  got  to  where  I  learned  what  was  important  and  what  was  not 
important. 

When  I  say  important,  it  was  all  important  except  that  you  could 
avoid  some  things.  And  what  you  found  out  early  on  was  that  there’s  a 
group  of  people  within  every  district  who  demand  something  of  you 
constantly,  always,  continuously,  and  it’s  the  same  thing.  I  mean,  they 
want  your  time,  and  they  don’t  have  anything  new  to  add,  and  they  don’t 
have  anything  new  to  provide  you  with.  They  just  want  your  time.  And 
it’s  either  because  they’re  program  directors  or  they’re  getting  their  chits, 
they’re  getting  their  pluses,  by  being  able  to  produce  you.  You  learn  after 
awhile  what  that’s  all  about  and  you  try  to  be  discreet.  You  don’t  insult 
them,  you  just  ease  them  off  and  say,  “We’ll  get  back  again  when  we  have 
something  more  important.”  Not  more  important,  but  you  try  to  finesse 
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And  then  that’s  what  you  do,  to  the  point  to  where  I  got  so  I  was 
doing  considerably  less.  I  was  doing  very,  very  little.  The  first  six  years, 
there  wasn’t  any  doubt,  I  really  worked  my  tail  off.  There  was  very  little 
that  I  did  not  do.  Very  little  that  I  allowed  to  pass  by  without  working. 

And  see,  I  was  the  only  one  in  a  tough  district.  Democrats  controlled 
the  rest.  Ernie  Mobley  had  an  Assembly  district  that  was  pretty  good 
Republican,  and  all  the  other  seats  were  Democrats  besides  mine,  and  I 
was  the  only  tough  seat.  And  I  loved  going  where  the  Democrats  were.  I 
loved  going  into  the  other  districts.  If  Zenovich  had  a  party,  I  loved  going 
to  where  Zenovich  was  or  where  the  other  Democrats  were. 

You  mean  you’d  go  to  the  party  for  Zenovich? 

Oh  yes.  I  mean,  if  I  was  invited,  I  went,  sure.  Why  not? 

You  and  he  were  good  friends. 

Absolutely.  And  we  began  the  whole  business  of  nonpartisanship.  It  was 
to  my  benefit  to  pump  the  idea  and  to  promote  the  idea  that  we  were 
nonpartisan,  that  we  were  parochial.  We  were  worried  about  Fresno.  We 
worked  together.  We  were  compromisers.  That  was  to  my  benefit.  If  you 
took  everybody  on  a  list  and  said,  “Who  does  this  help  and  who  does  this 
hurt?”  it  was  clear  it  helped  Maddy  more  than  anybody  else.  Nobody 
seemed  to  be  complain. 

Nobody  said,  “Ah,  that’s  a  bunch  of  baloney.  We  don’t  include 
Maddy  in  on  these  things.”  If  they  wanted  to  hurt  me,  that’s  what  they 
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would  have  done. 

I  hate  to  jump  back  to  the  “Gang  of  Five”  thing,  but  there  were  a  couple  of 
points  that  were  made  that  may  be  just  for  newspaper  talk. 

One  of  them  was  that  the  “Gang  of  Five”  had  agreed  to  endorse  you 
for  the  Treasurer’s  position,  and  you  had  agreed  not  to  raise  money  against 
them. 

That’s  not  true. 

Nothing  to  that. 

And  the  other  one  was  that  Willie  Brown  was  angry  with  them 
because  he  was  negotiating  with  Deukmejian  and  they  had  undercut  his 
negotiations  over  something  or  other  with  Deukmejian. 

If  that  was  true,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I  don’t  think  that 
Deukmejian  (quote)  “negotiated”  (unquote)  with  Willie  on  very  many 
things,  and  I  would  guarantee,  I  would  almost  bet  my  life,  that  he  would 
not  negotiate  on  appointing  me  Treasurer  as  part  of  any  negotiations. 
Deukmejian  would  not  give  up  an  appointment  to  the  Treasurer’s  office,  in 
my  opinion,  under  any  circumstances  as  a  negotiable  tool. 

Willie  didn’t  have  anything  important  enough  to  give  him. 

I  don’t  think  Duke  would  ever  even  consider  it.  It  wouldn’t  be  on  his 
card.  He  just  wouldn’t  do  it.  That  would  not  be  something  he  would 
accept. 

After  Lungren  was  rejected,  there  was  some  new  talk  about  you  again,  and 
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you  said  absolutely  not,  you  didn’t  want  even  to  be  considered. 

Yes.  It  was  never  really  brought  up  to  me  by  me,  it  was  never  a  serious 
thing.  They  didn’t  come  back  to  me  and  say  we’re  sorry.  They  probably 
knew  better  than  that.  Or  I  let  it  out  at  that  point  that  I  was  upset  and  I 
didn’t  want  any  part  of  it.  So  it  was  never  brought  back  to  me  “We’re 
sorry,  take  it  now,”  that  sort  of  situation.  That  wasn’t  anything  I  knew 
anything  about. 

Another  thing  that  was  mentioned  --  again,  this  material  comes  a  little 
later  in  the  books  —  was  the  marijuana  business.  Deukmejian  seemed  to 
focus  on  that.  Was  that  a  red  herring,  you  think? 

I  seemed  to  think  it  was  at  the  time.  I  thought  it  was  phony  because  the 
marijuana  thing  had  long  passed.  But  certainly  from  a  coincidence  point 
of  view  and  from  a  timing  point  of  view,  it  couldn’t  have  hit  at  a  worse 
time. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  [Douglas]  Ginsberg  situation  had 
not  occurred  and  there  was  no  marijuana  situation  to  bring  up?  Would 
that  have  been  a  factor  in  our  discussions?  I  don’t  know. 

If  my  first  theory  was  true,  which  my  belief  was  true,  and  again,  I’m 
trying  to  be  a  nicer  person  and  believe  that  that  was  not  the  situation— 
Don’t  be  nice,  Senator. 

Well,  it’s  just  the  idea  that  George  Deukmejian  is  such  an  honorable  man, 
I  really  want  to  believe  what  he  says  is  true,  and  what  he  says  is  that  he 
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never  discarded  me,  that  the  situation  occurred  like  he  says. 

My  view  was  that  he  always  had  Lungren  in  mind  and  that  Lungren 
was  his  choice  and  so  on.  The  Ginsburg  thing  was  a  story.  You  know, 
bingo.  They  reprinted  the  marijuana  story  again,  of  all  things.  So  I’m 
mixed  on  it.  I  tend  to  believe  that  it  wouldn’t  have  made  any  difference.  I 
still  tend  to  believe  that  at  some  point  in  time  Lungren  decided  he  wanted 
this  job  and  that  he  went  to  Deukmejian.  Deukmejian  was  too  close  to 
Lungren  to  say  no  to  it.  Regardless  of  how  they  handled  it,  which  I 
thought  I  deserved  better  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  putting  that  all 
aside,  the  big  disappointment  was  the  fact  that  I  was  hung  out  there  for  so 
long  and  strung  out.  As  I  said,  I  blame  myself  for  getting  too  wrapped  up 
in  the  notion  that  I  could  do  it  again.  Query:  Who  would  have  known 
whether  I  could  have  been  Governor?  Who  would  have  wanted  to  be,  in 
one  sense,  and  the  fact  that  the  state  went  to  hell  in  a  hand  basket. 

By  the  time  you  would  have  been  eligible  or  1 990  when  the  office  was 
available. 

That’s  right. 

You’re  too  nice  a  guy  for  this  question  but  I’m  going  to  ask  it  anyway. 
Does  it  give  you  any  satisfaction  that  the  Lungren  appointment  and 
Lungren’ s  rise  to  power  in  Republican  state  politics  was  about  as  bad  for 
the  Republican  Party  as  anything  could  be? 

No  satisfaction,  none  at  all.  Dan  personally  is  just  like  George 
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Deukmejian.  I  think  they’re  very  honest,  straightforward,  believe  strongly 
in  their  beliefs.  They’re  very  religious.  I  think  they  believe  in  every 
respect  that  they  are  being  honest  and  were  honest  with  me,  and  that  it  was 
just  unfortunate  that  all  these  things  took  place;  that  it  wasn’t  planned  or 
anything. 

As  I  say,  I  should  just  in  my  mind  accept  that  and  say  that’s  the  way 
it  is,  because  there  was  nothing  that  Lungren  did  at  any  point  in  time.  At 
one  point  I  got  angry  because  word  came  back  to  me  that  he  felt  I  wasn’t 
trying  hard  enough  to  get  him  confirmed,  because  I  was  Republican 
Leader  at  the  time,  and  that  I  wasn’t  working  hard  enough  to  get  the 
Democrats  to  vote  for  him. 

SENEY:  Were  you? 

MADDY:  Sure.  I  was  doing  everything  I  could.  I’m  a  team  player.  The  reality  was 

that  at  one  point  I  think  I  got  angry  and  told  him  that  I  thought  that  it  was 
just  —  I’m  not  sure  exactly  what  obscene  words  I  used,  but  I  said,  “The 
whole  idea  that  we’re  out  here  busting  our  ass  and  trying  to  get  you 
confirmed,”  and  I  said,  you  know,  “You’re  making  statements  like  you 
won’t”  —  he  made  some  statement  about  the  fact  that  he  wasn’t  going  to 
go  down  and  sit  around  Frank  Fat’s  and  try  to  kowtow  to  a  bunch  of 
Democratic  legislators  having  a  drink  in  order  to  get  confirmed.  I  said, 
“You  don’t  want  to  do  that,  but  you  want  me  to  do  it.” 


And  the  Governor  wouldn’t  speak  to  Rose  Ann  Vuich  because  he 
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was  mad  at  her.  I  told  the  Governor,  “If  you  want  Rose  Ann  Vuich,  I 
think  you’d  get  Rose  Ann  Vuich,  but  you’ve  got  to  talk  to  her.”  He 
wouldn’t  talk  to  her. 

He  wouldn’t  pick  up  the  phone,  give  her  a  call? 

My  understanding  is  he  never  did.  He  was  mad  at  her. 

About  what?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

It  was  over  the  fact  that  she  always  utilized  their  friendship.  When  they 
first  started  out,  she’d  always  brag  about  how  close  they  were  and  how 
conservative  she  was,  and  whenever  he  was  in  town  she’d  say  all  the  good 
things.  But  then  when  it  came  time  to  vote  for  him  on  some  key  issues, 
she  wasn’t  there.  So  he  finally  got  sick  and  tired  of  the  idea  that  she  was 
using  him  and  he  wasn’t  using  her,  I  guess.  That  idea.  It  was  just  one  of 
those  things.  I  had  nothing  against  Lungren,  except  the  things  he  allegedly 
said,  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  kowtow  and  hang  around  bars  in  order  to  get 
this  job;  it  wasn’t  that  important  to  him. 

That  was  a  dumb  thing  to  say,  wasn’t  it? 

Particularly  when  it  came  back  to  those  of  us  who  were  out  there.  And  it 
never  came  directly  to  me;  it  all  came  indirectly,  that  Maddy’s  not  trying 
hard  enough,  and  if  he  really  wanted  to  do  it,  he  could  do  it,  because  he’s 
got  the  friendships  to  do  it;  he  can  pull  it  out.  Which  wasn’t  true.  I  mean, 
if  the  Democrats  didn’t  want  Lungren  to  have  it,  it  wouldn’t  make  a 
difference  whether  Ken  Maddy  wanted  it  to  happen  or  not.  That’s 
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baloney. 

Why  did  it  go  through  the  house  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble?  The 
Assembly,  I  should  say,  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  not  the 
Senate? 

Well,  I  think  they  chose.  I  mean,  I  think  there  was  an  internal  situation  in 
which  the  Senate  decided  that  we’ll  take  the  heat  and  kill  it. 

Ahh.  You  mean  the  leadership  of  the  two  houses  got  together  and— 
Decided  we’ll  kill  it  in  the  Senate. 

What  makes  you  think  that? 

That’s  my  understanding  of  what  took  place. 

You  were  told  that,  in  other  words. 

Yes.  It’s  not  surprising,  because  there’s  less  people  to  get  involved  and 
less  people  for  the  Governor  to  get  mad  at,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

That’s  interesting. 

You  know,  I  know  that  [Senator  Daniel  E.]  Dan  Boatwright  was 
going  to  vote  for  Lungren.  Maybe  he  did  vote  for  Lungren. 

He  may  have. 

And  he  was  head  of  the  Transportation  Committee.  And  [Senator] 
Quentin  Kopp,  who  is  the  purported  Independent,  voted  against  Lungren. 
And  lo  and  behold,  a  week  or  two  after  the  vote,  Boatwright  is  off  as 
Transportation  chair  and  Kopp  is  on. 

Well,  I  don’t  know  what  Quentin  has  said,  but  there  was  certainly  little 
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doubt  that  Quentin  took  the  chairmanship  for  the  vote.  Whether  it  was  a 
quid  pro  quo,  but  he  decided  he  was  going  to  go  with  Lungren  and  then 
did  not. 

Of  course,  he  got  to  be  a  [Superior  Court]  judge.  Whatever  he’s 
been  forgiven. 

Wilson  put  him  on  the  bench,  didn’t  he? 

Absolutely,  yes. 

And  so  whatever  happened,  he  didn’t  get  hurt  by  it.  But  there  was 
clear  at  that  time  that  that  was  what  was  said. 

Quentin  was  one  that  I  was  supposed  to  talk  to,  and  Quentin  just 
said,  “I’m  going  to  make  up  my  mind.  I’m  going  to  do  what  I  want  to  do.” 

And  I  said,  “That’s  the  most  I  can  ask  you  to  do.  Nobody  knows 
how  this  is  going  to  turn  out.  Lungren  is  the  guy.” 

And  of  course,  whenever  I  would  go,  they’d  all  rag  me  a  little  bit  and 
ask  me,  “You  don’t  really  want  this.” 

And  I  said,  “Sure,  I  want  this.  Let’s  get  it  done.”  By  that  time  I  was 
finished  with  it.  I  wasn’t  sure  it  was  a  stepping  stone.  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  stepping  stone  for  me.  But  I  have  to  say,  I  had  no  idea  that  Lungren 
could  blow  it  as  bad  as  he  blew  it.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  would  be  as  poor 
a  candidate  [for  Governor  in  1 998]  as  he  turned  out  to  be. 

For  Governor. 

Yes.  And  do  as  little  as  he  did  as  Attorney  General.  He  did  nothing  to 
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enhance  his  position  as  Attorney  General. 

And  he  barely  won  the  first  time  around  against  Arlo  Smith. 

You  think  about  it,  it  worked  out  beautifully  for  the  Democrats.  If  they 
had  appointed  him  Treasurer,  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  it.  Based 
on  the  way  he  operates,  just  nothing  else  would  have  happened.  He  would 
have  been  Treasurer  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  It  couldn’t  have  worked 
out  any  better  by  the  Treasurer’s  job  going  down  and  then  him  running  for 
Attorney  General  and  end  up  being  the  number  one  guy.  It  worked  out 
perfectly.  They  couldn’t  have  planned  it  any  better,  even  though  it  wasn’t 
planned. 

I  really  think  if  he  had  been  appointed  Treasurer,  that  was  the  end  of 
Dan  Lungren.  You  wouldn’t  have  heard  any  more  about  it. 

And  there  would  have  been  another  candidate  for  Governor. 

Then  somebody  else  would  have  jumped  in  there  and  would  have  run  at 
that  point  in  time,  and  who  that  would  have  been  I  don’t  know.  It  would 
not  have  been  me  because  I  wanted  the  benefit  of  having  a  free  ride.  I 
wanted  the  benefit  of  being  in  a  statewide  position  in  order  to  spin  off  into 
another  statewide  race. 

Right.  You  mean  you  wanted  the  benefit  of  the  Treasurer’s  office. 

I  wanted  the  benefit  of  a  statewide  office. 

Well,  you  know,  speaking  of  which,  all  during  this  period  after  you  run  for 
Governor,  which  I  think  probably  surprised  a  lot  of  people  —  it  was  a  very 
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credible  race  —  but  after  you  run  for  Governor  you’re  constantly 
mentioned  as  a  state-wide  candidate.  These  things  are  forever  coming  up. 
And  you’re  not  closing  the  door. 

I  stayed  there. 

Did  you  do  that  because  you  were  honestly  thinking  about  running  for 
office,  or  was  that  a  way,  in  a  sense,  to  increase  your  influence  by  being 
talked  about  as  a  candidate  for  statewide  office? 

In  my  mind  it  was  an  honest  uncertainty  as  to  what  I  wanted  to  do.  It  was 
honest  in  the  sense  that  I  think  I  wanted  to  stay  in  politics.  I  had  gotten 
married,  didn’t  know  for  sure  what  was  going  to  happen  there.  The  idea 
that  when  they  throw  your  name  out,  here  should  be  the  top  candidate, 
blow  a  little  smoke  at  you,  you  begin  to  say  maybe  I  could  go  do  it  again. 

So  it  was  an  honest  uncertainty  on  my  part.  I  was  never  firm  in  my 
mind  that  I  wouldn’t  go  all  the  way  to  the  very  end.  It  was  rare  when  I 
absolutely  said  no,  I  won’t  do  it. 

The  reality  was,  if  I  had  been  Pete  Wilson  when  we  lost  the  race  for 
Governor  in  ’78, 1  should  have  come  back  for  the  United  States  Senate  and 
run  that  time  when  Paul  Gann  ran.  That  was  a  free  ride  I  had  because  I 
still  was  in  the  Senate.  Who  knows  what  would  have  happened  if  I  had 
been  one  more  time  in  the  barrel? 

I  hated  losing  so  I  wasn’t  anxious  to  get  into  a  race  in  which  I  was 


going  to  lose  again.  I  didn’t  have  the  stomach  for  losing  that  much. 
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Life  became  pretty  easy,  also,  for  me  in  so  many  other  ways,  and  I 
was  doing  things  that  I  hadn’t  been  able  to  do  before:  owning  racehorses, 
and  traveling,  and  enjoying  my  career  up  here  without  too  much  pressure. 

SENEY:  You  know  what  I’m  thinking  more  of  —  and  I  don’t  know  if  we’re  right  as 

political  scientists  when  we  look  at  these  things  —  someone  like  Mario 
Cuomo,  long-time  Governor  of  New  York.  There  was  constant 
speculation,  every  four  years:  he’s  going  to  be  running  for  President,  he’s 
an  incredible  presidential  candidate.  And  he  would  never  say  no  until  the 
very  last  minute.  And  he  always  said  no.  And  the  theory  was,  and  I  think 
he’s  confirmed  it,  is  him  being  talked  about  as  a  viable  presidential 
candidate  helped  him  govern  New  York;  it  gave  him  more  credibility  as 
Governor.  And  that  was  what  I  was  getting  at  with  you. 

Did  it  help  you  as  Senate  leader  to  be  talked  about  for  statewide 
office? 

MADDY :  Once  I  ran  for  Governor,  from  that  time  on  I  think  it  helped  me  in 

everything  I  did.  When  I  first  ran,  I  just  took  myself  out  of  the  120  and 
moved  myself  a  cut  above.  I  just  said,  by  making  that  move  I  suddenly 
was  a  cut  above  everybody  else.  It  didn’t  make  any  difference  how  bright 
these  guys  were,  what  good  chairmen  they  were,  no  matter  how  brilliant 
Willie  Brown  was.  There  was  very  few  times  when  I  wasn’t  thrown  in  the 


group  with  the  top  three  or  four  legislators. 

It  was  a  combination  of  running  a  decent  race,  getting  out  front  and 
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running  the  race,  doing  it,  and  from  that  time  on  I  was  a  candidate. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  run  a  terrible  race  and  been  a  dog,  I’m  sure 
that  a  lot  less  was  said;  but  my  race  was  good.  People  were  talking  about 
the  race  as  being  a  good  race. 

That’s  right.  And  in  many  ways  you  were  a  victor,  oddly  enough. 

Oh  yes.  I  was  always  the  most  attractive  candidate  the  Republicans  had, 
most  this,  most  that.  You  know,  why  doesn’t  he  do  it  again?  So  on  and  so 
forth. 

And  it  was  hard  to  explain  why.  It  was  hard  to  explain  a  free  ride 
meant  a  lot,  no  free  ride  meant  a  lot.  All  these  things  that  were  all  factors 
that  made  decisions  were  not  easily  analyzed  in  the  public’s  eye.  How  do 
you  explain  it? 

I  thought  the  press,  as  we  said  before,  treated  you  very  well.  You  clearly 
went  out  of  your  way  to  schmooze  them  and  to  be  friendly  with  them,  and 
as  you  said  about  Mr.  Setencich,  that  you  would  feed  him  things  and  he 
would  run  things  up  the  flag  pole  for  you.  And  even  Dan  Walters,  who  I 
regard  as  kind  of  a  prickly  character,  was  always  nice  to  you. 

Always  treated  me  good.  Once  in  a  while  Dan  would  write  a  little  nasty 
blurb  or  so,  but  by  and  large,  Dan  Walters  always  treated  me  very  well. 
And  then  something  we’ll  get  to  again,  and  that’s  the  Abscam 
business  —  shrimp  scam,  I  guess  I  should  say.  You  talked  about  how  you 
were  within  a  hair’s  breadth,  you  felt,  of  being  indicted,  and  yet,  that  never 
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got  in  the  press. 

Never  hit,  right. 

And  even  the  fact  that  you  went  and  testified  on  behalf  of  Frank  Hill  and 
you  were  scheduled  to  testify  on  behalf  of  Montoya,  and  I  guess  the 
judge’s  ruling  put  something  of  a  crimp  in  that. 

Yes,  I’m  not  sure  what  happened. 

You  were  not  pummeled  for  that. 

No.  I  think  if  I  had  been  a  candidate,  they  would  perhaps  have  treated  me 
a  little  bit  differently.  I  believe  the  press  do  things.  They’re  talking  about 
it  right  now;  you  just  watch  how  they  deal  with  the  presidential 
candidates.  They  build  you  up  to  tear  you  down.  Right  now  it’s  [John] 
McCain.  They’re  doing  everything  they  can  to  make  McCain  some  sort  of 
a  hero  that  he’s  not.  I  mean,  he’s  certainly  a  hero,  but  they’re  trying  to 
make  him  a  nice  guy,  which  he’s  not,  and  they’ll  build  him  up  until  he 
gets  to  a  certain  point  and  then  they’ll  start  to  kick  his  brains  in  again. 

The  guy  that  I  think  is  funny  is  George  W  [Bush].  They’re  having 
one  hell  of  a  time  of  hurting  him,  because  he  kind  of  smiles  at  them  and 
says,  “So  I  can’t  pronounce  the  King  of  Siam’s  name.”  So  what?  Who 
cares? 

But  they  do;  the  press  certainly  do  build  you  up  to  tear  you  down. 
They  did  that  with  me.  They  wanted  me  to  be  important  in  that  race 


to  begin  with  because  I  was  the  better  of  the  group,  in  the  sense  Pete 
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Wilson  had  tried  and  he  had  sort  of  flopped,  and  Ed  Davis  wasn’t  anything 
they  wanted.  So,  I  mean,  I  was  a  great  candidate. 

SENEY :  Well,  and  the  point  you  made  about  the  members  of  the  Legislature 

enjoying  the  game,  the  press  loves  the  game  too. 

MADDY :  They  play  the  game. 

SENEY :  And  they  had  an  appreciation  for  your  abilities  in  the  game. 

MADDY :  I  think  so.  I  think  they  did,  and  how  hard  I  was  trying,  and  the  naivete, 

and  the  fact  that  we  had  Russo  and  the  young  people  that  were  running  my 
campaign,  and  we  brought  in  Bailey  Deardorf  out  of  Washington,  which 
were  a  couple  of  pretty  fancy  hotshot  guys  who  had  not  gone  to  the  West 
before,  or  ventured  West,  and  we’re  running  some  big  campaigns  and  had 
some  new  ideas.  And  they  liked  a  lot  of  what  we  were  doing. 

SENEY :  Let  me  change  this. 

[End  Tape  1 ,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  You  know,  one  of  the  things  I  found  in  your  files,  speaking  of  statewide 

office,  was  a  1998  Lieutenant  Governor  filing  that  Sal  Russo  had  done  for 
an  exploratory  committee.  Apparently,  under  the  law  you  have  to  do  this. 

What  was  that  all  about? 

MADDY :  Sal  Russo  had  the  habit,  from  1978  until  the  last  flag  fell,  which  was  when 

I  retired,  was  to  try  to  run  me  every  time  we  could  possibly  run  for  office, 
and  I  always  just  smiled  and  let  him  do  whatever  he  wanted  to  do  and  then 
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told  him  that  it’s  not  possible,  I  wasn’t  going  to  do  it.  But  he  always 
thought  we  could  come  back  in.  He  kept  the  faith  in  the  sense  that  he  felt 
that  we’d  be  a  good  candidate,  a  strong  candidate,  and  that  we’d  be  able  to 
fit  the  mold  someplace.  As  I  say,  once  the  decision  was  made  back  along 
the  Treasurer’s  line  in  whatever  year  it  was,  that  was  about  it. 

So  this  was  just  Sal  Russo’s— 

Just  Sal  Russo. 

I  don’t  want  to  say  machination,  but  I  suppose  that’s  what  it  was. 

Yes,  that’s  what  it  is;  his  machinations,  right. 

People  who  look  at  this  will  know  he  came  in  and  joined  us  briefly  to  talk 
about  the  Governor’s  race.  You  and  he  have  been  close,  I  take  it,  ever 
since  then,  really. 

Oh,  we’ve  been  close  for  a  long  time.  When  I  first  met  him,  Sal  was 
working  for  [Assemblyman]  Bob  Wood,  who  was  an  Assemblyman  out  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  he  was  working  for  the  caucus  also  in  part.  And  so  in  ’76, 
when  we  first  made  this  little  venture  by  indicating  I  might  run  for 
Governor,  which  surprised  everybody,  Sal  Russo  was  the  one  who  put  that 
together;  he  and  this  kid  Doug  Watts,  who  both  were  working  for  the  staff 
and  they  both  got  fired.  So  I  hired  them  and  we  started  the  campaign. 

Is  he  doing  things  outside  of  California  as  well? 

He  does.  He’s  been  all  over  the  world.  He’s  had  campaigns  all  over  the 
world  and  has  done  a  lot  of  campaigns,  like  many  of  these  young 
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consultants  who  began  were  just  our  staffers,  who  have  now  moved  off 
into  the  big  horizon  in  which  they  do  campaigns,  multimillion  dollar 
campaigns,  in  Russia,  in  foreign  countries,  and  everywhere.  So  he’s  had  a 
tremendous  career.  Probably  in  terms  of  oral  history  for  the  State  of 
California,  that’s  an  aspect  that  no  one’s  looked  at  before,  but  there  are 
probably  five  people  that  I  would  say  have  backgrounds  in  which 
California  consultant  politicians  would  really  be  worth  looking  at  in  terms 
of  knowledge  for  a  class. 

Well,  you  know,  the  problem  with  people  like  Sal  Russo  and  others  is 
discretion  is  their  stock  in  trade,  and  I  doubt  he  would  have  told  me  the 
things  he  told  me  about  your  campaign  if  you  hadn’t  gotten  him  by  the  ear 
and  brought  him  in  here  and  told  him  to  say  it. 

That’s  right.  They  basically  don’t  like  to— 

They  don’t  like  to  talk. 

And  he  did  mention  the  problem  he  had  with  the  reporter  King,  when 
we  were  talking,  I  think,  off  the  tape,  about  he  followed  him  around  on 
one  of  the  proposition  and  got  him  in  a  little  bit  of  trouble.  They  just 
won’t  talk  and  that’s  too  bad  because  they  do  have  a  lot  to  say. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
experience.  It’s  hit  or  miss.  There’s  no  sure-fire  ways  to  make  these 
things  occur.  It’s  interesting. 

One  of  the  other  things  that  stuck  out,  there  were  a  number  of  articles 
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about  Marilyn  Quayle  coming  to  speak  in  ’88  to  a  women’s  event,  which 
you  sponsored.  And  you  did  this  for  a  number  of  years  apparently. 

I  did  it  until  I  retired. 

How  did  that  come  about?  How  did  you  get  in  the  business  of  sponsoring 
those? 

Bill  Campbell  had  created  this  notion,  or  this  idea,  and  I  think  he’s  the  first 
one,  of  having  a  women’s  conference. 

Number  one,  Bill  and  I  always  consulted  on  various  things  like  what 
was  going  wrong  with  the  Republican  Party,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we 
felt  was  the  women. 

The  gender  gap. 

The  gender  gap  was  there.  And  Bill  had  started  down  in  Century  [City], 
where  he  lived  down  there  in  Southern  California,  a  women’s  conference 
in  which  they  brought  together  key  women  speakers  and  put  on  a  women’s 
program,  and  it  became  a  phenomenal  success.  They  were  having  ten 
thousand  women  there  and  bringing  in  these  featured  speakers,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

I  thought  that,  for  a  lot  of  reasons  —  number  one,  I  was  always 
looking  for  things,  and  Fresno  was  an  ideal  situation,  an  ideal  spot,  and  I 
had  some  staff  there.  Things  were  getting  easy;  not  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 
And  so  we  came  with  “Let’s  do  one.  Let’s  do  a  women’s  conference.” 
We’re  talking  about  the  mid-’ 80s  now,  when  you’re  safely  in  your  Senate 
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seat. 

Yes.  Everything  cooled;  not  a  whole  lot  of  things  to  worry  about.  But 
still  making  sure  that  I  wasn’t  going  to  be  touched. 

Bill  [Campbell]  had  gotten  into  some  trouble,  primarily  because  he 
had  hired  his  staff  to  work.  And  so  that  became  sort  of  a  problem.  What  I 
did  was  take— 

Well,  that  problem  was  that  his  staff  person  actually  profited  from— 
Correct.  Got  paid. 

Got  paid.  Got  all  the  excess  profits.  No  one  thought  there  would  be 
apparently  but  there  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  large  amount  of  profit  from  it. 
And  the  young  woman  who  had  created  it,  who  had  been  the  brains  behind 
this  thing  and  got  it  started,  I  hired  her  on  a  straight  flat  fee  and  did  it  all 
by  contract  and  avoided  all  those  problems,  and  then,  further,  took  my 
staff  and  did  it  all  as  a  “Ken  Maddy  Senate  staff  exercise”  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer,  the  people  in  the  district.  We  did  everything  for  nothing. 
And  the  one  girl,  the  one  woman,  got  paid  for  her  efforts,  but  after  that  we 
quit  paying,  and  so  my  own  staff  did  it.  So  we  had  no  outside  expense. 

We  didn’t  pay  anyone  and  we  put  on  this  conference,  and  bingo,  just  like 
Campbell’s,  women  in  particular  loved  the  notion  that  they  could  network 
and  that  they  could  come  together  and  speak  about  women’s  issues.  A  lot 
of  men  came.  It  was  one  of  those  situations— 

Well,  it  was  hugely  successful  for  you  too. 
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Oh,  every  year  a  sellout.  Every  year.  And  here’s  a  Republican  sitting  in 
this  difficult  district  doing  the  most  woman-oriented  thing  anybody  in 
Fresno  was  doing.  I  wasn’t  letting  anybody  in  on  that  one.  That  was 
Maddy’s  deal.  You  want  to  come  down?  You’re  not  going  to  speak  at  my 
deal.  I’m  the  one  who  speaks  at  the  Maddy  conference,  3,500  women. 

You  have  a  wonderful  smile  on  your  face  as  you’re  saying  this. 

And  the  Bee  could  hardly  stand  it.  They  now  sponsor  it.  They  finally 
eventually  came  on  board  and  started  sponsoring.  But  they  wouldn’t 
sponsor.  They  were  all  concerned  about  it.  And  then,  obviously,  one 
thing  we  had  to  do  was  get  a  woman  speaker.  And  I  think  what  happened 
was  that  we  had  Brown,  Phyllis  Brown,  whatever  her  name  was.  She  was 
going  to  speak— 

The  wife  of  the  governor  of  Kentucky. 

Correct.  She  was  going  to  be  a  speaker,  and  she  had  been  a  movie  star, 
whatever  it  was. 

Miss  America  maybe? 

Something. 

And  lo  and  behold,  she  couldn’t  make  it.  Something  fell  apart.  And 
I  saw  where  Marilyn  Quayle  was  going  to  be  in  town,  and  [Dan]  Quayle 
was  running  for  Vice  President,  and  I  said,  “It  would  be  tremendously 
interesting,  and  I  think  we  can  get  this  thing  by  without  getting  partisan,” 
because  the  one  thing  I  didn’t  want  to  do  is  get  it  partisan. 
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Well,  you  had  a  loan  from  the  Small  Business  Administration,  so  you  had 
to  be  careful. 

That  was  part  of  the  deal,  too,  right.  We  warned  Marilyn  Quayle.  What  I 
wanted  her  to  speak  about  was  “You  come  forward  and  talk  about  what 
it’s  like  to  be  the  spouse  of  a  person  running  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  because  there’s  six  of  you  out  there.  And  give  that  insight.” 

Well,  she  came  out  and  gave  a  speech  on  the  goddamn  world 
armament  or  something.  I  mean,  just  insane.  People  walked  out,  booed. 
All  the  partisan  Democrats  and  the  Bee  beat  me  up  on  it. 

Well,  she  essentially  gave  a  partisan  speech,  defended  her  husband. 

She  just  totally  disregarded  [what  I  had  asked  her  to  do].  I  told  them  what 
I  thought,  what  a  jerk  they  were,  and  how  they  deserved  to  lose  and 
everything  else.  It  was  such  a  stupid  thing  for  them  to  do,  because  I  gave 
them  an  entree  that  she  could  have  been  a  nice  person,  and  they  just  blew 
it. 

It  sounded  like  she’d  given  a  sort  of  stock  speech  that  she  gave  at  every 
stop. 

Yes.  Just  a  dumb  thing  to  do.  And  so  I  took  a  lot  of  heat.  So  then,  how 
do  we  resurrect,  how  do  we  save?  And  so  from  that  time  on,  we  were 
always  very  careful  about  the  speakers.  I  got  over  it.  I  came  back  the  next 
year;  I  didn’t  back  off.  Came  back.  The  women,  very  few  of  them  —  one 
woman  who  I  knew  was  a  liberal  Democrat  who  generally  liked  me,  but 
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she  ranted  and  raved  in  front  of  everybody  and  walked  out  of  the  place, 
the  first  year  when  Quayle  did,  but  she  was  back  the  next  year  because  she 
liked  everything  else  about  it. 

And  so  the  thing  become  phenomenally  successful.  Plus  the  fact  I 
was  giving  away  15,  20,  30  thousand  dollars  a  year  into  women’s 
charities. 

So  the  money  you  made  off  of  that— 

Every  dime  I  made  I  gave  to  women’s  charities.  I’m  the  biggest  donor  of 
women’s  charities  in  Fresno.  I’m  out  doing  20  thousand  a  year. 

And  the  Bee  wouldn’t  give  me  one  ounce  of  publicity  or  anything 
about  it,  but  all  those  women’s  groups  knew  that.  They  knew. 

I  smile  about  that.  It  just  worked  so  smoothly  it  couldn’t  have 
worked  any  better.  And  when  I  say  “worked,”  we  just  fell  into  it.  It  was  a 
great  idea,  I  thought,  because  this  women’s  conference  thing  was  just 
catching. 

You  know,  the  Governor’s  doing  them  now,  and  everybody. 
Campbell  started  it  first  and  I  was  second,  and  guys  are  doing  it  all  over 
the  place  now,  but  no  one  sustained  it  as  well  as  we  did.. 

The  other  major  speaker  you  had  was  Rita  Moreno,  the  actress,  who 
looked  just  devastating  in  these  pictures.  She  looked  wonderful.  There’s 
a  wonderful  picture  in  the  materials  you  gave  me  of  her  looking  up  at  Mrs. 
Quayle  with  this  sort  of  [bewilderment  mixed  with  contempt. 
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Well,  what  we  did  was  we  brought  them  both  in,  see,  at  that  time,  and  she 
came  in  to  fill  the  gap.  So  there  was  a  dual  speaker  at  that  time. 

Right.  And  Rita  Moreno  gave  what  was  thought  to  be  a  wonderful  speech 
about  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  woman  in  the  arts  and  how  difficult  it  was. 
Quayle  had  —  I  mean,  that’s  just  how  dumb  they  were.  I  have  to  chalk  it 
up  to  how  staff  will  —  I  mean,  I  know  about  Marilyn  Quayle.  She  was  a 
very  tough  woman.  I  never  have  excused  her  from  lying  to  me.  I  looked 
her  right  in  the  eye  and  I  said— 

Oh,  you  did? 

I  was  right  at  her.  I  said,  “If  you’re  going  to  give  this  speech,  then  forget 
it.”  You  know,  “We’ll  pay  your  way  back.  Get  out  of  here.  I  don’t  need 
it.  I  just  as  soon  have  no  one,  but  I’m  not  going  to  have  you  go  against 
what  I’ve  said.” 

And  she  said? 

She  said  she  wouldn’t  and  then  did  it  anyway. 

And  didn’t  do  herself  any  good  because  it  was  a  reported  as  a  controversy. 
Hurt  herself.  Killed  herself.  Hurt  me,  hurt  her,  hurt  Republicans.  It  was 
just  a  dumb  thing.  So  it’s  one  of  those  things  that  you  run  into  from  time 
to  time.  But  you  learn  a  big  lesson  and  I  was  very  careful  after  that.  As  I 
said,  it  all  came  out  in  the  wash.  I  knew  better  for  it. 

Had  you  been  at  the  ’88  Republican  Convention? 

I  think  so.  I’ve  been  a  delegate  at  every  convention. 
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Right.  I  know  you  were  at  the  ’92  because  of  your  papers. 

There  was  one  convention  in  which  we  held  up  the  budget  here,  and  there 
was  one  that  we  only  got  back  for  one  day  or  something.  Em  not  sure 
which  convention  it  was. 

Was  that  the  ’80? 

It  might  have  been  the  ’80.  Because  I  was  Whip  in  ’76.  I  was  Whip  down 
in  Kansas  City.  I  can’t  remember  which  one.  There  was  one  that  we 
missed  one  day,  but  that  was  it.  I  was  at  every  other  one. 

And  1  think  you  would  think  of  the  ’76  one  when  you  were  Whip  for 
Reagan  as  the  most  important  one. 

Yes,  that  was  the  most  important  one. 

How  were  the  others? 

They  were  like  conventions.  I  mean,  conventions  are  conventions. 

You’re  far  removed  from  having  anything  to  say  about  anything.  The 
powers  that  be  control  them  all.  It’s  more  for  the  fun  of  being  there. 
Seventy-six,  when  you  had  the  Reagan  versus  Ford  controversy,  or 
running  it  was  a  real  horserace.  Reagan  might  have  won. 

We  thought  we  were  going  to  at  first,  for  a  brief  moment  or  two.  Damn 
brief  moment.  Nobody  else  saw  it  that  way. 

But  otherwise,  they’ve  all  been  sort  of  coronations. 

Yes,  that’s  all  they  all  are.  There’s  no  real  battle  line.  Now,  I  don’t  know 
whether  these  other  races  will  materialize  into  something  that’s  really  an 
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actual  contest,  or  whether  or  not  it’s  just  all  demonstration. 

Are  you  going  to  be  going  this  year,  do  you  think? 

I  don’t  know  yet;  it’s  hard  to  say.  I  think  that  if  I’m  well  enough  and  I 
wanted  to,  I  could  probably  go. 

How  would  that  work?  How  would  you  get  to  go? 

I  would  just  have  to  ask  the  powers  that  be  that  I’d  like  to  be  a  delegate. 
So  you’d  be  on  probably  as  a  Bush  delegate,  right? 

Oh,  I’d  definitely  be  a  Bush  delegate. 

You  know,  one  of  the  things  I  looked  up  was  —  the  Internet’s  such  a 
wonderful  thing.  I’m  trying  to  convince  you  of  that,  Senator. 

Yes,  I  know.  I’ll  get  it. 

On  one  of  the  politics  pages,  the  Federal  Election  Commission  campaign 
contributions  are  available. 

Is  that  right? 

So  when  I  type  in  Maddy,  what  do  I  come  up  with  but  a  thousand  dollars 
from  one  Kenneth  L.  Maddy  to  the  Bush  campaign  and  a  thousand  dollars 
from  Norma  Foster-Maddy  to  the  Bush  campaign.  I  mean,  I’m  not 
surprised.  That’s  all  you  can  give,  right,  at  this  point? 

Is  a  thousand. 

After  the  primary,  you  can  give  another  thousand,  which  I  assume  you 
intend  to  do. 

Right. 
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SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 


Did  you  do  any  other  fundraising  for  him? 

No. 

Just  your  own  personal  contribution. 

Because  with  the  thousand  on  the  limit,  that’s  the  most  you  can  do.  I  had 
about,  oh,  I  don’t  know,  maybe  a  half  a  million  dollars  at  one  point  in  time 
when  I  finished  that  Eve  given  away  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
campaigning,  my  old  campaign  money,  money  that  I  had  raised. 

And  had  left  over? 

And  left  over. 

When  you  were  termed  out  you  took  it  with  you? 

I  took  it  with  me. 

Could  you  put  that  in  your  pocket? 

No. 

You  couldn’t. 

I  could  give  it  to  charity.  Up  to  a  certain  point  I  could  give  it  to 
campaigns.  And  then  as  of  January  1st  of  this  year,  I  could  give  it  to 
charity.  So  I  have  close  to  a  hundred  thousand  that  I  give  to  charity,  that  I 
have  a  charity  fund  in  which  I  give  money  to  various  charitable  events  and 
things. 

Would  that  thousand  then  have  come  out  of  these  funds? 

The  thousand  is  direct. 

That’s  out  of  your  pocket,  directly  out  of  your  pocket. 
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MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 


MADDY: 


SENEY: 


My  pocket. 

So  how  much  you  got  left  of  your  half  million? 

A  hundred  thousand. 

And  that  you’ll  be  giving— 

To  charity.  I  can  give  it  back  to  my  donors,  if  I  could  figure  out  a  way  to 
break  it  out.  I  can  give  it  to  the  general  fund,  or  I  can  give  it  to  charity. 

I  see. 

So  what  I  have  traditionally  done  is  give  it  to  charity. 

Was  there  a  time  in  the  past  that  the  law  would  have  allowed  you  to  put 
that  in  your  pocket? 

Sure. 

How  long  ago  would  that  have  been? 

I  know  Ernie  Mobley  did  it.  Ernie,  which  he  got  beat  in  ’74,  ‘5,  ‘6  —  like 
’74  or  ’76  —  I  think  he  took  $200,000,  roughly.  Someplace  around  in  the 
’70s,  I  know.  I  don’t  know  how  much  in  the  ’80s.  I  think  it  cut  off 
someplace  in  the  early  ’80s. 

I  know  some  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  have  taken 
millions. 

Oh,  gobs.  Gobs.  So  when  I  had  a  lot  of  money,  you  know,  on  the 
campaign  money  in  the  last  year  or  so,  I  gave  quite  a  bit  of  money  away  to 
various  —  you  know,  I  gave  Lungren  $250,000.  Talk  about  throwing  up. 
You  have  a  funny  smile  on  your  face.  What  are  you  thinking? 
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MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 


Actually,  I  raised  him  a  hundred  thousand  and  gave  $150,000  of  my  own 
money,  and  I  was  one  of  his  biggest  donors.  That’s  only  ironic  because  of 
the  whole  kit  and  caboodle. 

The  Treasurer  and  going. . . 

Yes,  the  Treasurer  and  all  the  rest.  I  always  just  thought  that  if  you’re 
going  to  have  any  class  you  show  a  little  class,  if  you’re  a  Republican. 

And  you’re  a  team  player,  as  you  say. 

Absolutely.  And  I  basically  told  the  Republican  Party  and  other  guys  who 
came  to  me,  campaigners,  that  my  belief  is,  if  the  Republican  Party 
doesn’t  win  the  Governor’s  race,  we’re  going  to  lose  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature.  I’ve  put  all  of  this  in  writing.  I  mean,  it’s  in  some  little  thing 
I  sent  around  to  a  couple  of  people.  I  said,  to  me,  it’s  useless  for  us  to 
raise  money  on  behalf  of  difficult  candidates  and  difficult  races.  If  we 
don’t  win  the  Governor’s  race  and  we  don’t  get  control  of  the  Governor’s 
office,  we  will  be  a  minority  party,  meaning  that  both  houses  will  be 
controlled  by  the  Democrats  and  so  will  the  Governor’s  office.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  there’s  going  to  be  any  kind  of  a  campaign,  every  dime 
should  be  poured  into  the  Governor’s  race.  We  should  win  that  one,  if  you 
don’t  kiss  it  goodbye,  because  the  rest  of  it’s  meaningless. 

So  that’s  what  I  did.  I  mean,  I  raised  100,000  first  in  a  little 
fundraiser  and  then  I  gave  him— 

You  put  on  something  for  him? 
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MADDY: 


SENEY: 


MADDY: 


I  put  on  an  event,  yes.  And  then  ultimately  I  think  gave  another  $150,000, 
which  was  not  bad  dough.  It’s  quite  a  chunk.  And  that’s  what  I  meant.  I 
said  that’s  the  Republican  Party.  I  mean,  I  didn’t  get  that  many  people 
who  thought  the  same  way,  although  Lungren  certainly  had  plenty  of 
money.  It  wasn’t  the  money. 

Right.  And  you  said  you  wrote  him  a  five-page  letter,  which,  I  guess,  as  a 
big  contributor,  to  say  nothing  of  an  experienced  Republican,  you  had 
probably  a  right,  maybe  even  an  obligation  to  do. 

I  felt  I  did.  I  wrote  him  about  essentially  what  I  felt  early  on  were  the 
Achilles  heel  for  Republicans,  and  his  case  was  the  whole  issue  of 
abortion  and  those  kinds  of  things.  The  homophobia,  the  abortion.  The 
three  or  four  things  that  seem  to  separate  Republicans  often  into  being  bad 
people. 

I  thought  he  had  an  edge,  being  Roman  Catholic,  and  being  as  strong 
as  he’s  been  through  his  career  and  in  his  own  personal  life;  that  he  had  an 
edge  in  terms  of  explaining  his  Catholicism  and  edge  in  explaining  his 
pro-life  stance,  and  that  as  long  as  he  could  make  that  point  and  at  the 
same  time  let  the  folks  know,  let  the  people  know,  that  this  was  not  going 
to  be  a  litmus  test  and/or  was  not  going  to  be  something  that  controlled  his 
every  thought,  that  he  could  get  away  with  it.  In  other  words,  that  people 
would  be  able  to  say,  “I  fully  understand  the  fact  you’re  Roman  Catholic.” 

I  mean,  let’s  face  it,  Gray  Davis  did  the  same  thing.  Gray  Davis 
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said,  “I  am  pro-life,  I  am  Roman  Catholic,  but  I  don’t  intend  to  make  it 
part  of  my  campaign.” 

[Al]  Checchi.  First  time  Checchi  said,  “I’m  Roman  Catholic,  I  am 
pro-life;  I  am  not  going  to  make  it  part  of  my  campaign;  it’s  not  part  of  my 
emphasis  as  Governor.” 

Bingo,  our  guy  comes  out  and  says,  “It  is  a  major  factor  in  my  entire 
career,  in  my  entire  campaign.  I  mean,  he  didn’t  say  it  will  be  a  litmus  test 
but  he  literally  said  that  “I  will  not  support  two  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  who  voted  against  partial  birth  abortion.”  So  he  made  it  a 
litmus  test.  He  did  everything  that  was  absolutely  contrary  to  what  I  had 
strongly  urged. 

SENEY :  Well,  these  two  were  Justices  running  for  terms  who  had  been  appointed 

by  Wilson  and  now  had  to  face  the  electorate. 

MADDY:  Correct.  And  so  he  refused  to  endorse  them.  They  were  good  Republican 

justices.  He  literally  made  it  a  litmus  test.  And  then  the  homophobia.  I 
don’t  care  how  strongly  you  feel  about  the  question  of  homosexuality, 
there’s  all  kinds  of  ways  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  homosexuality  without, 
again,  making  it  such  a  major  factor  in  your  career.  It  has  no  bearing  on 
anything  we  do. 

In  28  years  around  here,  I  might  have  voted  three  times  on  the 


question  of  homosexuality.  To  have  it  thrust  upon  you  as  a  major  factor  in 
your  political  career  is  just  silly.  I  mean,  it  seems  silly  to  me. 
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And  the  same  is  true  with  guns.  Just  the  whole  notion  that 
Republicans  get  nailed  down.  I  mean,  most  Republicans  aren’t  any 
different  than  most  Democrats  when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  guns.  The 
whackos,  we  might  have  the  whacko  pro-gunners,  to  the  extent  that  there 
are. 

So  anyway,  those  were  the  issues  that  I  thought  were  very  important 
to  me,  and  he  just  didn’t  respond.  He  thanked  me  for  the  letter  and  that 
was  it. 

SENEY :  During  the  campaign,  and  I’m  trying  to  think  if  it  was  —  was  it  Justice 

Kinner?1  Was  she  one  of  the  ones  up  for—? 

MADDY :  I  don’t  think  so. 

SENEY :  I  can’t  remember  who  the  two  were. 

MADDY:  [Associate]  Justice  [Ming  W.]  Chin. 

SENEY:  Yes. 

MADDY :  I  can’t  think  who  else. 

SENEY :  There  was  debate  within  the  Republican  Convention  about  whether  or  not 

to  take  a  position  on  this  endorsement.  The  right  wing  wanted  to  come  out 
against  them,  and  others  were  opposed.  Did  you  play  any  part  in  that  at 
all? 


MADDY:  No.  Not  at  all. 


1  Associate  Justice  Janice  Rogers  Brown. 
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SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 
MADDY: 
[End  Tape  2, 


Because  there  was  some  question  about  that  as  well. 

I  backed  way  off.  I  mean,  I  was  there  but  I  was  not  playing  or  trying  to 
influence,  because  I’d  gotten  pretty  disgusted  by  that  time. 

Why  don’t  we  leave  it  there  for  today.  Senator?  How’s  that? 

That’s  good. 
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More  on  the  appointed  of  the  state  Treasurer— how  the  Treasurers  appointment 
was  handled  by  Deukmejian— Jesse  Unruh— the  perils  of  fundraising— the  1986 
campaign  for  reelection  and  the  need  to  raise  money— contributions  from  Senator 
Maddy  to  the  California  Republican  Party 
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More  on  fundraising— Senator  Rob  Hurtt  and  a  change  in  Senate  leadership- 
Senator  Maddy ’s  relationship  with  Senator  Roberti— dealing  with  Governors 
Deukmejian  Wilson  on  the  budget— dealing  with  the  Democrats  on  the  budget— 

Governor  Deukmejian  kills  Cal-OSHA— Dealing  with  Rob  Hurtt— the 
conservatives  in  the  Senate  Republican  Caucus— change  in  Caucus  leadership  as 
Hurtt  replaces  Maddy— Rob  Hurtt  is  defeated  for  reelection  in  1998 
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The  money  spent  by  Rob  Hurtt  while  he  was  in  the  senate— what  Hurtt  seemed  to 
discover  when  he  came  to  Sacramento  and  the  state  senate— Senator  Newt 
Russell— Senator  Tim  Leslie  and  his  desertion  of  Senator  Maddy  in  the  contest  for 
leadership  of  the  Senate  Republican  Caucus— working  to  retain  the  caucus 


leadership-factors  in  Senator  Maddys’  personal  life  that  affect  his  attitude  toward 
retaining  a  leadership  position-other  struggles  for  senate  leadership— role  in  the 
budget  process  and  the  budget  negotiations— organizing  a  staff  to  analyze  the 
budget— how  the  budget  relations  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature 
change  under  Deukmejian-The  Big  Five 
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More  on  Duekmejian,  the  Big  Five  and  the  budget  negotiations— the  1987  budget- 
-State  Superintendent  of  Education  Bill  Honig— the  Gann  limit  on  spending— the 
tax  rebate  from  the  1987  budget— Proposition  98— the  legal  problems  of  Bill 
Honig-cutting  the  budget  committee  chairs  of  the  two  houses  out  of  the  budget 
process— how  committee  names,  responsibilities,  and  membership  are  changed— 
the  role  played  by  Senator  Maddy  as  Republican  leader  in  selecting  the 
Republicans  who  were  to  serve  on  senate  committees-the  importance  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee— the  differences  in  the  various  Pro  Terns’  approach  to 
serving  the  members  needs— how  per  diem  is  determined— determining  pay  for 
members  of  the  legislature  and  the  standard  of  ethics  for  the  members— 
Assemblywoman  Carol  Hallett 
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The  1990-1991  budget;  Governor  Deukmejian’s  last  budget— the  budget  deficits 
in  the  early  1990’s— the  slump  in  the  national  and  California  economies— the  effect 
on  Pete  Wilson’s  standing  of  the  tax  increase  needed  to  balance  his  first  budget— 
Wilson  seeks  authority  to  cut  spending  in  case  the  projected  revenues  fall  below 
anticipated  levels— how  budgets  should  be  drawn  up— the  problem  of  entitlements- 
-at  what  level  should  education  be  supported— the  details  of  Proposition  98  and  the 
problems  the  law  creates— each  party  trying  to  gain  the  support  of  the  teachers 
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The  political  attitudes  of  the  teachers  and  whom  they  would  like  to  support— how 
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the  teachers  union— more  on  the  1990-1991  budget— putting  a  sales  tax  on 
newspapers  and  magazines— Senator  Tom  Hayden— the  1991-1992  budget  and  the 
tax  increases  and  spending  cuts  required  to  balance  the  budget— at  this  point  the 
state  had  serious  financial  problems  and  lowering  of  the  states  bond  rating  was  a 
possibility— tricks  and  mechanisms  used  to  close  the  gap  in  the  1991-1992  budget 
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chairmanship— looking  after  staff  members— how  staff  members  were  used  by  Mr. 
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More  on  the  leadership  of  Roberti  and  Lockyer— Lockyer  is  elected  President  Pro 
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becomes  President  Pro  Tern— Willie  Brown’s  pride  in  keeping  his  word— working 
with  Willie  Brown  on  the  budget— keeping  your  word  in  legislative  politics 
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using  the  Big  Five  to  conduct  budget  negotiations— The  Ken  Maddy  Equine 
Medication  Center  and  other  personal  tributes  to  Senator  Maddy— working  on 
horse  racing  and  related  matters— satellite  wagering  and  the  funding  of  horse 
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McClatchy  newspapers  to  smear  Senator  Maddy— the  Carson  Rapp  story  and  the 
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[Session  14,  November  29,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  I  keep  apologizing  for  going  back  to  the  business  having  to  do 

with  the  appointment  of  the  Treasurer,  but  you  said  something  last  time 
that  I  should  have  picked  up  on  that  I  didn’t;  and  it  was  partly  what  you 
said  but  my  recollection  later  of  the  kind  of  look  you  had  on  your  face 
when  you  said  it,  and  that  had  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the  Democrats 
killed  the  Lungren  appointment,  and  that  is  by  letting  it  go  through  the 
Assembly  and  then  killing  it  in  the  Senate.  And  you  said  that  you  had 
been  told  that  this  was  what  was  going  to  happen. 

MADDY :  I  was  told  they  didn’t  want  to  have  to  fight  in  both  houses  because, 

obviously,  it  creates  some  problem  whenever  you  try  to  knock  someone 
off,  when  you  don’t  approve  a  colleague  in  an  appointment.  I  mean,  the 
whole  idea  of  refusing  to  confirm  or  to  accept  a  Governor’s  appointment  is 
not  a  common  practice. 

SENEY :  There’s  a  lot  of  deference  given  in  Governor’s  appointments. 

Yes.  Absolutely.  In  Congress,  at  the  federal  level,  you  rarely  see 
appointments  turned  down.  It’s  just  got  to  be  a  rare  situation. 


MADDY: 
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SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 


MADDY: 

[Interruption] 


My  understanding  was  they  had  the  votes  locked  in  the  Senate,  or  the 
felt  they  did,  and  that  was  the  one  they  were  going  to  push  and  it  was 
going  to  be  much  easier  than  the  battle  in  the  Assembly. 

But  I  never  had  any  direct  knowledge  about  it. 

Do  you  remember  who  told  you  that? 

No,  I  don’t. 

You  know,  I  was  wondering,  you  had  said  to  me  that  you  didn’t  think  your 
confirmation  would  have  been  any  problem;  that  you  would  have  gone 
through  without  any  great  difficulty. 

Yes,  I  think  that’s  true. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  in  the  popular  press  about  the  Lungren 
appointment  was  the  Democrats  did  not  want  to  anoint  someone  on  the 
Republican  side,  give  them  what  Jesse  Unruh  had  turned  into  a  powerful 
fundraising  office,  the  Treasurer’s  office,  and  make  a  statewide 
personality  out  of  Lungren  as  a  possible  antagonist  further  down  the  line, 
as  he  turned  out  to  be  for  Governor. 

Didn’t  they  fear  this  about  you? 

That’s  always  been  the  contradiction:  Either  they  felt  strongly  enough  that 
I  was  going  to  be  a  lousy  candidate  for  Governor  or  they  were  conceding 
that,  as  a  result  of  being— 


SENEY: 


You  said  they  thought  you  might  be  lousy  candidate? 
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MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 


MADDY: 


Yes. 

You’re  saying  that  with  a  smile. 

I’m  not  sure  that  they  thought  I  was  going  to  be  a  lousy  candidate,  but 
there  was  that  contradiction  in  the  fact  that  I  made  it  clear  that  this  was  a 
way  of  setting  out  a  future  for  me.  In  other  words,  I  was  going  to  work  at 
the  job  and  then  ultimately  run  for  the  governorship.  We  didn’t  have  any 
candidates.  Pete  Wilson  was  back  in  Washington.  There  was  nobody, 
really,  floating  around  that  looked  like  they  were  going  to  be  candidates 
for  Governor. 

So  either  I  have  to  assume  that  I  had  that  many  friends  that  were  not 
going  to  interfere  with  this  basic  concept  of  allowing  confirmations  to  go 
through,  or,  as  I  said,  the  other  possibility:  they  just  figured,  well,  Maddy 
couldn’t  beat  us  anyway. 

Somehow  I  don’t  think  that’s  the  case,  and  you’re  smiling  when  you  say 
that. 

I  wonder  if  there  were  a  couple  of  other  things  at  work.  One  is  that 
it’s  obvious  from  the  other  people  I’ve  talked  to,  on  the  Democratic  side  as 
well  as  Republican  side,  but  in  this  case,  more  importantly,  on  the 
Democratic  side,  that  you  were  well  regarded  by  the  Democrats.  They 
liked  you. 

I  think  I  was  not  feared  by  Democrats  from  the  standpoint  of  becoming 
Governor.  I  mean,  I  don’t  think  the  Democrats  worried  about  me.  In  fact, 
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when  I  ran  the  first  time,  even  against  Jerry  Brown  in  ’78,  there  were  a 
number  of  various  legislators,  Democratic  legislators,  who  said,  you 
know,  “It  wouldn’t  bother  me  a  bit  if  you  win.”  And  there’s  a  reality  to 
that.  There’s  only  so  much  you  can  do  as  Governor.  If  the  Democrats 
control  one  or  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  you’re  certainly  not  in 
control.  I  mean,  you’re  part  of  a  team. 

Much  of  what  I  spoke  about  were  things  that  I  think  hit  a  point  or  a 
soft  spot  with  most  legislators,  and  that  is,  I  felt  that  legislators  had  not 
been  brought  into  the  process  enough  by  governors  in  general.  We  came 
out  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  then  came  out  of  Jerry  Brown,  who  was 
completely  out  there,  and  then  the  next  one  was  Deukmejian. 

So  I  think  that  they  didn’t  really  expect  —  and,  of  course,  the 
Treasurer  situation  —  having  someone  who  would  respect  the  legislators. 
You  know,  I  did  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  my  colleagues  and  felt 
that  the  process  worked  much  better  when  we  worked  together,  and  then 
try  to  work  out  compromises  and  solve  problems.  And  so  I  think  that 
image  and  whether  or  not  I  could  have  delivered,  it’s  much  more  difficult 
to  deliver  than  to  talk  about  it. 

SENEY:  Right.  I’m  wondering,  too,  if  personality  has  a  lot  to  do  with  this,  and  I’m 

not  sure  that’s  quite  the  word  I  want  to  use,  but  a  sense  of  civility  that 
pertained,  and  again,  your  colleagues  liked  you  on  that  basis;  you  got 
along  well  with  people. 
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MADDY: 


When  Deukmejian  selected  Lungren  over  you,  you  mentioned  to  me 
that  you  had  heard  about  this  from  a  reporter  and  you  were  more  than 
slightly  miffed  at  the  Deukmejian  people  over  this.  Your  friends  in  the 
Senate  and  the  rest  of  Legislature  would  have  known  how  all  of  this  shook 
out,  wouldn’t  they? 

I  don’t  think  there  were  any  secrets  kept.  Just  handling  the  notification 
that  the  appointment  was  going  to  go  to  Lungren  was  —  you  know,  I  was 
given  a  phone  call  by  a  reporter  from  Fresno  who  knew  more  about  it  than 
I  did  the  day  before.  And  so  Allan  Zaremberg,  who  was  working  then  for 
Deukmejian,  had  to  give  me  the  phone  call  that  morning.  I  think  it  was 
the  morning  of  the  announcement,  and  he  called  me  at  home.  I  think  he 
would  tell  you  now  that  “I’m  terribly  embarrassed  by  this  but  I  had  to 
make  this  phone  call;  that  there’s  going  to  be  a  press  conference  in  which 
the  Governor  is  going  to  have  Dan  Lungren  there  and  announce  that  he’s 
appointed  him  Treasurer.” 

Well,  I  said,  “Allan,  I  already  know  it  because  a  reporter,  who’s  a 
TV  reporter  who  covers  me  on  everything  out  of  Fresno,  called  me  last 
night  and  asked  if  he  could  be  at  my  home  this  morning  at  9  o’clock,  so 
that  when  I  first  got  the  word,  that  he  could  record  my  reaction.” 

Obviously,  I  had  a  lot  of  reactions  but  at  least  he  gave  me  time  to 
think  about  it.  Not  that  I  was  going  to  say  anything  obscene  or  express  my 
strong  feelings  about  it.  But  I  mean,  it  was  not  the  cleanest  way  to  do  it. 
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SENEY: 

MADDY 

SENEY: 


MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 


There  was  a  lot  of  ways  that  you  could  have  let  me  know  after  literally  a 
year’s  wait. 

Again,  I  don’t  want  to  nail  anybody  for  being  inconsiderate,  because 
they  may  not  have  had  any  idea  how  I  felt.  As  I’ve  always  said,  I  felt 
strongly  about  it.  This  was  something  I  was  going  to  do.  But  trying  to 
look  at  the  best  side  of  it,  they  perhaps  just  didn’t  think  that  their  manners 
were  bad.  But  Allan  certainly  did.  I  know  Allan. 

He  was  the  legislative  liaison  guy  for  Deukmejian. 

Right.  Head  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  now. 

You  know,  what  I’m  leading  up  to  in  all  of  this  is  to  ask  you  if  you  think 
that  in  this  cold,  hard  world  of  politics  and  political  realities,  that  some  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Legislature,  especially  in  the  Senate  from  the 
Democrats,  would  have  come  to  Lungren  from  the  way  you  were  treated 
by  Deukmejian. 

I  think  there  were  several  legislators  on  the  Democratic  side  who  voted  no, 
who  didn’t  care,  and  felt  justified  in  doing  it  by  the  way  I  was  treated. 

Did  they  say  that  to  you,  any  of  them? 

Nobody  said  it  directly  to  me.  I  can’t  remember  anybody  directly  saying 
it.  They  implied  it  several  ways,  and  said  the  hell  with  it,  the  hell  with 
them,  and  so  on. 

And  the  other  point  being  too  that  I  should  raise  here  is  that  Lungren  was 
not,  as  you  mentioned  last  time,  very  smooth  in  his  approach  to  the 
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Legislature. 

MADDY :  Dan  did  not  work  hard.  We  didn’t  think  Dan  worked  very  hard  at  getting 

his  own  votes.  There  was  rumors  about  and  statements  that  he  indicated 
he  did  not  want  to  go  down  to  Frank  Fats  and  schmooze  with  other 
legislators.  There  were  various  things.  Now,  he  may  deny  that,  and  so  I 
have  no  idea  if  it’s  true  or  not,  but  that  he  didn’t  really  work  as  hard  in 
trying  to  get  his  own  votes  as  he  may  have.  I  don’t  know  what  he  could 
have  done,  I  think,  frankly,  once  the  dye  was  cast.  That’s  what  they 
pushed  me  hard  about  getting  out  and  trying  to  really  help  him,  and  I 
asked  all  the  people. 

Rose  Ann  Vuich  was  one  that  I  thought  the  Governor  might  be  able 
to  get  but  the  Governor  didn’t  want  to  ask  her.  I  don’t  know  if  he  ever 
did.  Rumors  were  that  he  never  did  ask  her.  He  refused  to  ask  her,  he  was 
mad  at  her.  So  there  was  this  little  bit  of  feeling  on  all  of  our  part  that  if  it 
didn’t  mean  that  much  to  them,  why  should  it  all  fall  on  my  back  because  I 
was  Republican  Leader?  I  got  all  the  Republican  votes;  that  was  all  I 
could  do. 

SENEY :  Right.  And  I  don’t  suppose  you  felt  obliged  to  work  extra  hard  on  this 

one. 

MADDY :  I  tried  to  be  honest.  I  went  after  them  and  gave  the  best  argument  I  could 

give,  but  there  wasn’t  much.  The  argument  basically  on  Lungren  was  that 
he  was  going  to  find  a  spot  someplace  and  Treasurer  was  an  unimportant 
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SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 


MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


spot.  You  know,  you  argued  in  those  days  that  the  Treasurer’s  spot  was 
only  a  Jesse  Unruh  was  going  to  do  with  the  Treasurers  office  what  he  had 
done.  I  mean,  nobody  else  was  going  to  be  able  to  inherit  what  Jesse  was 
able  to  do  with  the  big  brokerage  companies  and  so  on.  If  anything,  they 
were  looking  more  closely  at  the  process  and  how  some  of  these  things 
were  being  done. 

Right.  And  when  Kathleen  Brown  won  the  office,  she  promised  not  to  do 
these  fundraisers. 

All  kinds  of  things,  right.  Absolutely. 

Which  was  nice. 

She  raised  a  few  bucks  notwithstanding. 

Exactly.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  Jesse  Unruh,  one  of  the  articles  I 
reviewed,  he  said  about  you,  “If  I  had  had  Maddy’s  looks,  I’d  have  been 
Governor.”  Do  you  remember  him  saying  that? 

Yes.  He  used  to  rag  me  a  lot.  He  was  a  very  bright  guy. 

That  was  part  of  his  style,  wasn’t  it? 

Yes.  He  was  an  extremely  bright  guy,  but  Jesse  had  probably  more  than  a 
looks  problem. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Jesse  was  a  very,  very  difficult  guy  to  deal  with  at  times.  He  was  a  hard, 
hard  player.  The  drinking  didn’t  help  him  and  the  fact  that  he  was  who  he 
was.  I  mean,  Jesse  had  been  hard-pressed.  I  was  surprised  he  did  as  well 
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as  he  did  in  the  one  race  he  went  statewide.  Not  that  looks  and  those  kind 
of  things  ought  to  prevail,  but  I  mean,  Jesse  was  on  the  edge  on  a  lot  of 
deals  that  were  called  shady.  He  was  on  the  edge  of  a  lot  of  fundraising 
activities,  even  though  he  had  the  reputation  for  them.  I  mean,  he  wanted 
to  do  well. 

I  was  back  at  the  Eagleton  Institute  in  ’70.  Jesse  had  already  left, 
and  so  I  was  one  of  the  two  legislators  chosen  to  go  to  the  Eagleton 
Institute,  which  was  a  very  great  honor  to  be  back  there.  Jesse,  at  that 
time,  was  preaching  very  strongly  all  of  the  good  government  stuff  that  he 
continued  to  preach  the  rest  of  his  career.  But  the  reality  was,  here’s  a  guy 
preaching  all  of  this  good  government  morality;  yet,  when  push  came  to 
shove,  he  didn’t  live  it. 

All  these  other  guys  who  say  you  should  never  take  campaign 
contributions,  yet  they  know  you  can’t  survive  without  taking  campaign 
contributions,  I  mean,  he  knew  the  way  he  wanted  it  to  be  and  I  think  he 
would  have  lived  it  that  way.  But  he  was  also  very  good  and  he  was  also 
very  tough.  There  are  people  who  raise  money  and  there  are  people  who 
raised  money,  you  know,  and  there  are  some  who  you  would  not  be  very 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  they  go  out.  Almost  extortion. 

SENEY :  What  are  you  thinking  about  when  you  say  that? 

The  extortion  concept  —  number  one,  I  think  it’s  tremendously  difficult  for 
a  person  in  office  who  can  make  a  decision  to  discuss  that  decision  with 


MADDY: 
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SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 


MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 


somebody  in  the  same  breath  you  talk  about  raising  money. 

You  said  you  wouldn’t  do  that,  that  you  were  warned  by  Garibaldi. 

And  others. 

Yes. 

Never  to  do  that.  It’s  right  there.  I  haven’t  practiced  law  in  a  long  time, 
but  it’s  pretty  damn  close  to  saying  that  you  do  this  for  me  and  I’m  going 
to  do  this  for  you.  That’s  a  quid  pro  quo.  That’s  an  extortion. 

Well,  that’s  a  good  segue  here  because  I  wanted  to  about  money  and 
especially  how  much  money  you  were  able  to  give,  for  example,  to  the 
state  Republican  Party,  among  other  things. 

But  you  had  to  raise  money  from  time  to  time. 

Oh,  I  raised  it  all  the  time.  I  raised  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Right.  Millions  really. 

Give  me  the  schpiel.  Assume  I’m  someone  important. 

You  never  heard  from  me.  You  got  invitations. 

That’s  it.  It  wouldn’t  be  “Ken  Maddy’s  on  the  phone.  How  you  doing 
today?” 

Never  got  one,  certainly  from  1987  on. 

Once  you  became  Leader. 

Once  I  became  Leader.  And  prior  to  that  —  well,  part  of  the  time  when  I 
was  Caucus  Chairman  with  Bill  Campbell,  ‘79-83, 1  was  doing  some  calls. 
That  would  have  been  your  job,  part  of  your  job. 
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MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 


Yes,  part  of  my  job.  But  certainly  not  after  ’87,  once  I  become  Leader. 
John  Doolittle  was  your  caucus  chair. 

Right. 

Would  John  Doolittle,  he’s  on  the  phone,  and  he’d  say,  “Hi,  how  are  you? 
Oh,  by  the  way,  Ken  wanted  me  to  say  hello  and  ask. . .?” 

Well,  I’m  not  sure  what  tactics  people  used  in  terms  of  the  campaign 
fundraisers  or  what  my  staff  did,  because  we  sent  invitations  out  to 
everybody.  We  did  not  have  much  problem  after ’87  in  raising  money.  I 
had  people  that  put  out  the  invitations,  put  on  a  decent  party.  Tried  to  find 
a  few  ways  to  hold  a  party  that  was  a  little  different,  that  made  some 
sense. 

Meaning? 

Oh,  you  know,  the  golf  tournaments  all  started.  Actually,  I  loved  playing 
golf  more  than  I  loved  raising  the  money,  so  they  didn’t  raise  nearly  the 
amount  that  they  probably  should  have  when  it  was  all  over.  But  basically 
that  was  it.  I  mean,  there  were  no  calls  on  my  part. 

I  would  go  to  the  events.  If  somebody  wanted  me  to  go  to  meet  a 
CEO  [chief  executive  officer]  of  so-and-so,  I  could  do  that.  But  I  never 
got  caught,  nor  do  I  ever  remember  ever  getting  caught  and/or  even 
coming  close  to  being  asked  about  specific  issues  at  the  same  time 
somebody  was  going  to  sit  down  and  discuss  money. 

In  other  words,  you  might  accept  a  lunch  with  some  CEOs  in  town  and 
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MADDY: 


SENEY: 


MADDY: 


SENEY: 


MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


you  guys  would  talk  about,  God  knows  what,  horseracing,  golf,  what  the 
upcoming  presidential  election- 

Or  we  could  sit  down  and  talk  a  whole  lunch  about  their  problems,  which 
was,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  fine.  I  could  sit  and  talk  about,  you  know, 
“You  guys  are  in  deep  trouble.  You  represent  the  water  interests  of 
California,  and  obviously  I  support  the  water  interests  of  California.  What 
are  we  going  to  do?  How  are  we  going  to  beat  these  guys  down?”  All  of 
that. 

You  might  be  talking  in  this  case  about  the  environmentalists  or  the 
fishing  interests. 

Whatever.  Whoever  was  against  us  and  how  we  were  going  to  kill  the 
bill.  Everything.  I  mean,  just  get  down  and  dirty  in  trying  to  figure  out 
the  strategy  for  handling  the  bill. 

And  you  might  be  saying  to  them,  “It  would  be  wise  for  you  to  make  some 
calls  to  this  individual  or  that  individual?” 

Or  tell  them  what  they  had  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  votes.  I  mean,  you  had 
to  go  out  there  and  get  the  votes.  You  had  to  talk  to  people.  But  I  never 
got  to  the  point  to  where  anytime,  place,  that  I  can  recall  that  I  would  ever 
shift  and  say,  “And  a  hundred  thousand  to  the  Republican  Party  would 
help.” 

That  would  be  very  dicey  stuff,  wouldn’t  it? 

Oh,  but  it’s  done.  It  was  just  so  clear  to  me  that  wearing  a  wire  in  a 
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situation  like  that  sounds  terrible. 

And  I’m  not  trying  to  get  you  to  say  you  broke  the  law,  because  I  expect 
you  probably  didn’t.  I  think  you  were  too  smart  and  too  careful  and  that 
probably  wasn’t  your  way  of  doing  business  in  any  case.  But  we’re 
talking  about  practical  realities. 

Now,  could  these  water  people  expect  a  call  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
maybe  from  one  of  your  staff  members,  saying,  “We’ve  got  some 
invitations?” 

I  think  that  they  could  expect  calls  from  —  the  specific  question  you  asked 
about  my  people,  I  never,  unless  it  was  just  a  pure  coincidence,  it  would 
not  have  happened. 

Who  might  call  them  as  a  follow-up  on  a  meeting? 

In  almost  every  case  I  hired  a  professional.  Somebody  who  got  10 
percent,  or  whatever  it  was.  I  had  a  couple  of  women  that  were  former 
staff  women.  They  didn’t  offer  much  more  than  being  able  to  put  name 
tags  together  and  getting  a  long  list  because  it  was  relatively  that  easy. 
And  then  they  would  make  phone  calls.  They  would  make  phone  calls, 
you  know,  “The  Maddy  fundraiser  is  coming  up.” 

“The  Maddy  fundraiser  is  coming  up.” 

“Are  you  going  to  do  it?”“Are  you  going  to  do  it?” 

That  was  their  job.  But  none  of  them  were  in  a  position  nor  were 
they  —  or  do  I  think  that  they  sat  down  and  somebody  would  say,  “Well, 
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how  can  I  get  my  message  across  to  him?” 

Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  they  said,  you  know,  “Whatever  you 
want  to  have  Senator  Maddy  know,  write  it  out  in  a  paper  and  I’ll  make 
sure  he  gets  it.”  Whether  they  did  that  or  not,  I  have  no  idea  because  it 
was  nothing  I  paid  any  attention  to. 

Right. 

When  you  ran  in  ’82,  you  ran  unopposed,  for  reasons  we’ve  talked 
about  before.  You  kind  of  bushwhacked  the  Senate  Democrats,  which  I 
thought  was  rather  elegant. 

Got  the  boys,  yes. 

Yes,  it’s  part  of  the  game,  right? 

Yes. 

And  I’m  sure  they  respected  you  for  your  chicanery  there  in  that  case. 
Still,  in  all,  you  raised  almost  $200,000,  if  I  remember  the  numbers. 
About  $188,000  still  came  in. 

You,  at  this  point,  in  the  ’82  election,  I’m  trying  to  think  —  now,  it 
was  the  next  year  when  you  and  Campbell  would  have  been  replaced  by 
Nielsen  and  Seymour.  So  at  this  point  you’re  probably  going  to  use  that 
money  for— 

Giving  it  away. 

Right,  exactly. 

Now,  in  ’86  you  actually  did  have  some  opposition  of  Michael 
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LeSage,  Paso  Robles  City  Attorney  who  ran  against  you  and,  of  course, 
saying  the  usual  things:  you’re  out  of  touch  with  the  district,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

That  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  raise  a  lot  more  money,  doesn’t  it? 
It  did,  although  what  I  did,  I  tried  to  keep  a  steady  stream  of  fundraisers 
that  were  almost  the  same  every  time.  The  golf  tournament  was  the  same. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  the  fundraising  business  from  this  standpoint: 
that  no  matter  what  you  do  to  entertain  some  of  these  people  around  here, 
it’s  a  waste  of  time.  I  mean,  what  the  lobbyists  want  to  do  is  to  be  invited, 
show  up  and  make  sure  you  see  them,  and  get  the  hell  out  of  there  and  go 
home.  That’s  the  new  lobbyist.  It’s  not  the  old  system  whereby  we  spent 
half  the  night  entertaining,  so  on  and  so  forth.  The  old  days,  when  I  first 
started  in  the  ’70s,  I  loved  going  up  to  Reno  and  finding  lounge  acts  and 
bringing  the  guys  down  here.  We’d  rent  part  of  the  old  —  it’s  still  there  — 
the  Firehouse,  the  backroom  of  the  Firehouse  restaurant.  It  was  a  great 
place  for  entertainment  and  so  on. 

But  I  think  about  the  first  time,  at  9:30, 1  turned  around  and  here  I’d 
brought  this  guy  down  and  he  sang  one  song  and  half  the  audience  had 
left.  I  said  that’s  the  stupidest  thing  in  the  world;  what  am  I  doing? 
Number  one,  it’s  embarrassing  to  him.  I  loved  it.  I  mean,  I  loved  the  idea 
that  we’d  put  a  little  dance  on  and  come  and  enjoy  it,  but  I  remember  that 
incident  and  saying  this  is  ridiculous,  so  I’m  just  going  to  hold  the 
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fundraisers  at  5:00  --  actually,  5:00  to  6:30.  I  was  the  one  who  cut  them 
down  to  an  hour-and-a-half.  Guys  get  here  in  time,  go  through  and  make 
the  touch. 

Now,  some  guys  didn’t  like  that.  They  wanted  more  time  if  they 
were  bringing  in  their  CEOs.  You  know,  if  they  brought  in  some  hitters. 
Well  then,  I  said  my  only  view  was  come  by  early,  if  you’re  a  person  that 
wants  to  spend  a  little  time  with  me.  You  know,  that  way,  he  can  try  to  do 
it.  But  I  always  made  it  a  point  to  meet  every  person.  I  remember,  I  stood 
at  the  door  and  moved  around.  I  didn’t  break  off  with  somebody  and  then 
you  never  saw  me.  Basically,  my  view  was  they  came  to  see  me,  they 
want  to  make  sure  they  saw  me.  That  was  what  they  were  there  for.  And 
if  they  had  something  special  to  say  they  would  say  it,  and  just  raise  the 
money  that  way. 

SENEY :  So  you  were  one  of  the  innovators,  maybe  the  innovator,  who  cut  back  the 

fundraisers  to  the  canapes  and  the  white  wine  or  something. 

MADDY :  Well,  I  was  certainly  one  who  bought  on  to  that  idea  early  on.  I  didn’t 

raise  the  money.  I  didn’t  increase  the  value  like  they  do  now.  They 
charge  unbelievable  amounts  of  money  now  for  these  events,  but  in  theory 
they’re  almost  right.  I  mean,  they  might  as  well  just  get  it  all  in  one  big 
grab.  It’s  the  lobbyists  who  are  the  craziest,  the  big  business  people  who 
are  crazy,  allowing  this  to  take  place.  I  mean,  give  some  freshman 
legislator  ten  grand  without  knowing  whether  he  can  find  his  way  to  the 
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bathroom. 

And  that’s  what  these  tickets  go  for  now. 

Sure.  I  know,  it’s  crazy. 

You  know  what  I’m  looking  for  is  something  that  I  copied  out  of  your 
book,  and  I  had  one  to  return  to  you.  Oh,  right  on  the  top.  That’s  why  I 
couldn’t  find  it. 

This  is  the  “Top  Contributors  to  the  California  Republican  Party” 
from  ’88  to  ’93.  And  lo  and  behold,  whose  name  do  I  see  near  or  at  the 
top  but  yours  almost  every  time. 

Oh  yes.  Well,  there  was  a  period  of  time  in  there  that  as  Republican 
Leader  in  the  Senate,  I  probably  --  this  was  ‘88-93. 

Right. 

This  is  way  towards  the  end.  This  was  when  I  was  literally  about  ready  to 
get  out.  The  only  thing  they  had  really  to  try  to  hold  me  here  was  the 
money  I  was  raising.  They  wanted  me  to  stick  around  for  that.  But  I  did 
give  quite  a  bit  of  money.  A  couple  of  times  I  literally  supported  the  bulk 
of  the  campaigns.  You  get  down  to  ’88,  the  Senate  Republican  PAC 
[Political  Action  Committee],  that’s  almost  all  mine. 

That’s  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about. 

That  $599,000  was  almost  all  my  money.  Every  bit  of  it. 

Now,  this  is  contributions  to  the  California  Republican  Party.  Right? 
Right. 
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Would  this  then  be  distributed  out  to  candidates,  given  on  your  behalf?  Or 
how  would  that  work? 

No.  This  basically  was  part  of  the  “soft  money”  kind  of  campaign.  It 
began  to  work  easier  by  putting  money  through  the  party.  I  gave  up 
control  of  it  when  I  did  that.  But  then  the  party  would  distribute  money 
either  directly  to  candidates,  or  they  would  run  campaigns,  or  they  would 
do  portions  of  campaigns.  In  other  words,  they  would  go  out  and  find 
something  to  do  that  would  help  the  candidate. 

Get  out  the  vote  kind  of  things. 

Right.  There  was  no  doubt  that  I  was  doing  the  bulk  of  anybody  in  the 
Legislature. 

Right.  And  we’re  talking  about,  you  mentioned  the  ’98  election  cycle, 
when  the  Senate  PAC,  because  you  said  that  was  you,  really,  was 
$599,000. 

Way  back  -  ’88. 

Yes,  that’s  a  lot  of  money. 

And  it  almost  all  went  to  the  Assembly,  because  at  that  time  we  didn’t 
have  much  going  in  the  Senate.  Many  of  the  Assembly  people  were  very 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  I  was  raising  the  money  and  I  was  willing  to 
put  it  into  the  major  PAC. 

You  know,  I  built  some  of  my  own  credibility,  my  own,  what  shall  I 
say?  the  fact  that  people  appreciated  me.  I  built  that  myself  by  not  being 
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stingy  with  the  money  and  holding  a  million  bucks  back  while  nobody  else 
had  any  money.  I  gave  it  away.  I  wouldn’t  clean  myself  out  but  I  would 
get  down  pretty  low. 

Who  would  hold  back  money  and  not  give  it? 

In  those  days  not  too  many  because  nobody  raised  any  money.  In  the 
Congress  you  see  them  all  the  time.  You  know,  [U.S.  Representative] 
David  Dreier’s  famous  for  always  having  a  million  dollars  in  the  bank. 
And  there’s  one  or  two  here.  Brulte’s  getting  a  little  heat  this  last  year  or 
so  for  having  money.  It’s  very  hard.  Look  at  Villaraigosa.  I  mean,  the 
whole  thing,  he  was  holding  back  money.  Now  the  whole  issue  on 
transfer  of  speakership  is  transferring  the  money,  because  the  money 
makes  a  big  difference. 

He  wants  to  use  that  money  —  Villaraigosa  —  on  his  mayoral  campaign  [in 
Los  Angeles]. 

Right.  And  what  he’s  doing,  he  can  only  use  so  much  of  it  so  he’s 
promising  it  now  to  [Assembly  Speaker  Robert  M.]  Hertzberg,  if  he’ll 
wait. 

Until  April? 

April.  So  I  think  whatever  Antonio’s  figured  out  is  that  he  wants  to  wait 
until  you  get  a  certain  point,  and  then  he’ll  break  out  and  that’ll  be  his  best 
chance  to  have  the  best  opportunity  to  the  mayor’s  race.  Pretty 
sophisticated  sometimes. 
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See,  I  wasn’t  going  anywhere  at  that  point. 

That’s  about,  what?  as  long  as  he  could  stay  without  precipitating  a  revolt 
among  the  Democrats. 

Oh,  I  think  so.  I’m  surprised  they  let  him  go  to  April. 

It  is  kind  of  interesting,  isn’t  it? 

Yes. 

Because  both  the  legislative  bodies,  but  I  think  —  well,  you  can  answer 
this  better  than  I  can  —  are  both  very  possessive,  and  if  you  get  leaders 
who  are  trying  to  slip  out  for  another  office,  they  say  you’re  not  looking 
after  our  interests. 

That’s  right.  Why  should  we  help?  Why  should  we  let  this  take  place? 
Right. 

You  know,  what  are  you  doing  for  us?  I  mean,  that’s  the  other  thing  — 
what  can  you  do  for  us? 

And  see,  I  wasn’t  going  anywhere  in  these  days,  in  most  people’s 
minds,  so  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  raise  the  money  and  was  also  generous 
in  giving  it  away  kept  me  in  pretty  good  stead;  plus,  there’s  nobody  who 
raised  any  other  money.  Until  Hurtt  came  in.  Hurtt  came  in  and  just  put  — 
he  put  six  million  bucks  of  his  own  money  in?  Now,  that’s  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  That  was  his,  I  guess,  hobby,  so  he  put  a  lot  of  money  into 
the  races. 

Let  me  turn  this  over,  Senator. 
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[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

SENEY:  Then- Assemblyman,  now  Senator  Brulte,  in  the  ’93  election,  he  actually 

comes  in  just  barely  second  to  you.  You  gave  $172,524,  and  he  gave 
$170,000.  He’s  also  a  good  fundraiser,  isn’t  he? 

MADDY :  Oh,  very  good  fundraiser. 

SENEY :  And  known  for  that. 

MADDY :  Right.  And  the  other  two  or  three  that  are  listed  there  are  not  good 

fundraisers.  One  of  [Senator]  Bill  Leonard’s  problems  was  he  could  get 
close  to  being  leader  but  he  could  never  stay  very  long  because  he  never 
raised  any  money.  And  one  of  the  problems  you  have  with  raising  money, 
if  you’re  as  conservative  as  Leonard  is,  it’s  not  only  being  cooperative  in 
the  sense  that  you  will  help  campaign  supporters  find  Republicans  that’ll 
help  you,  but  I  mean,  if  you  vote  no  against  every  contributor’s  cause,  it’s 
pretty  hard  for  that  contributor  to  give  to  you. 

See,  where  Brulte  is  much  more  flexible  and  much  more  open  on  his 
votes.  You  know,  much  more  moderate  in  his  voting  patterns. 

SENEY :  Number  one  in  1993  is  Fieldstead  &  Company.  Who  is  that? 

MADDY :  I  have  no  idea.  I  looked  at  that. 

SENEY:  They  gave  $315,000. 

MADDY :  There’s  always  somebody  who  jumps  in.  There  was  a  group  that  ran  with 

Rob  Hurtt  —  were  a  bunch  of  names  no  one  knew  at  that  time. 
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The  Allied  Business  PAC. 

Allied  Business  PAC  was  them,  but  there  was  also  some  spinoffs  of  that. 

There  were  several  people  that  had  their  own  names  in,  or  this  could 
have  been  one  of  them. 

Why  don’t  we  talk  about  Hurtt  then? 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  the  ’86  election  was  no  real  problem  for  you. 
No,  I  don’t  recall. 

Obviously,  if  you  can’t  remember,  you  can’t. 

Yes,  I  can’t  remember. 

Neither  was  the  ’90  or  ’94.  After  you  left  the  Assembly  and  went  to  the 
Senate,  they  were  not  hotly  contested  races. 

That’s  right.  There  was  just  no  race.  It  was  all  pretty  easy. 

Hurtt  comes  along  and  is  elected  in  a  special  election  in  ’93.1 
Was  it  ’93? 

Let  me  see.  Someone  went  to  Congress  and  along  comes  Mr.  Hurtt.  And 
up  to  this  point,  the  Senate  have  not  been  as  rambunctious  as  the 
Assembly  in  terms  of  going  conservative.  That  is,  your  moderate 
leadership,  you  had  been  in  since  ’87,  and  you  lasted  until— 

Ninety-five  or  so. 

Yes,  ’95,  right.  And  in  fact,  one  of  the  points  made,  and  this  was  probably 


1  Elected  at  a  special  election  on  March  2,  1993.  He  replaced  Congressman  Edward  Royce,  who  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  November  1992. 
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one  of  the  things  I  think  that  Hurtt  probably  used  against  you  is  that  you 
had  developed  a  good  working  relationship  with  Roberti  because  of  the 
stability  in  your  caucus. 

Before  we  get  on  to  —  because  I  think  this  was  something  he 
probably  used  against  you,  wasn’t  it? 

Oh,  I  think  so.  I  think  there  was  a  desire  to  be  a  little  bit  more  flamboyant, 
to  be  more  aggressive,  to  be  more  confrontational. 

To  be  more  partisan. 

Right. 

His  views  seem  to  be  that  he  thought  the  minority  could  get  more  by  doing 
that,  than  it  could  by  being  accommodating. 

Correct. 

How  would  you  describe  your  relationship  with  Roberti,  and  in  the 
process  how  would  you  describe  Roberti? 

Well,  David  and  I  had  known  each  other  for  a  long  time  because  we  had 
served  together.  David  is  a  very  quiet  man  but  I  always,  I  think,  got  along 
with  him  well  in  the  sense  that  we  treated  each  other  with  respect.  I 
learned  a  few  things  about  him,  at  least  what  I  thought  were  ways  of,  what 
should  I  say?  dealing  with  him  and  how  to  make  our  relationship  such  that 
I  could  get  some  work  done. 

David  did  not  like  to  be  insulted,  he  did  not  like  to  be  humiliated. 

He  did  not  like  to  get  pushed  around  openly,  even  though  he  would  be 
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willing  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  and  did  negotiate.  He  basically  also  did 
not  like  a  fight.  I  mean,  he  did  not  like  a  big  floor  fight.  That  was  not 
what  David  wanted  to  do.  He  preferred,  even  though  he  was  extremely 
liberal  in  his  own  views,  he  preferred  resolving  things  in  a  more  moderate 
way.  As  Governor  Davis  says,  “Governing  from  the  middle.”  And  David 
was  partially  that  way,  although  he  had  some  very  strong  feelings,  more 
liberal  feelings. 

So  my  relationship  was  such  that  I  tried  to  deal  with  him  as  best  I 
could,  knowing  some  of  those  things  about  him,  and  also  knew  just  about 
how  far  I  could  push,  because  I  also  had  that  unique  experience  of  having 
a  Governor  sitting  in  back  of  me.  There  was  nothing  I  was  going  to  do 
that  was  a  Maddy  brainstorm.  I  mean,  what  I  was  supposed  to  be  good  at 
and  what  I  did  was  to  try  to  get  as  much  for  Wilson  as  I  could  from 
Roberti.  You  know,  it  wasn’t  Maddy  I  was  getting,  it  was  as  much  for 
Wilson  I  could  get.  However,  there  were  some  things  I  favored  more  than 
others,  areas  in  which  David  and  I  could  agree  in. 

SENEY :  What  would  those  be? 

MADDY :  Well,  it’s  hard  to  say.  I  can’t  recall  any  specifics.  I  can’t  remember  where 

Pete  and  I  necessarily  disagreed.  I  just  would  say  that  on  the  budget  and 
so  on,  we  would  sit  down  and  try  to  work  out  the  budget  items. 

I’m  trying  to  think  of  some  specific  instance  in  which  Pete  and  I 


strongly  disagreed. 
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Well,  we’ll  get  to  the  budget  maybe  directly  in  a  little  bit  and  maybe 
something  will  come  to  mind  then. 

But  other  than  that,  the  deal  with  David  was  such  that  I’d  try  to  sit  down 
and  meet  privately  with  him  and  we  would  try  to  work  out  what  are  we 
going  to  do,  how  are  we  going  to  get  this  done?  You  didn’t  take  long 
before  you  knew  David,  how  strong  he  felt  about  something,  because  he 
did  let  you  know  that.  The  question  was  whether  you  wanted  to  fight  or 
not.  Which  was  always  the  question.  I  mean,  the  question  was  whether  or 
not  you  were  going  to  push  him  or  he  was  going  to  push  you,  and  is  there 
a  way  we  can  solve  this  problem?  Is  there  a  way  that  we  can  get 
something  that  the  Governor  will  buy  onto?  And  I  was  mostly  the  liaison 
in  terms  of  trying  to  convince  the  Governor.  I  mean,  I  was  more  a 
negotiator. 

As  a  go-between,  in  a  way? 

Yes,  as  if  I  didn’t  have  any  stake  in  the  game.  You  always  try  to  let  both 
sides  think  you  had  a  stake,  but  I’d  go  back  to  Pete  Wilson  and  say,  “I 
don’t  think  I  can  get  David  beyond  this  point.  If  you  want  to  keep  trying, 
we’ll  hold  out.” 

What  would  you  offer  him? 

You  mean  David? 

Yes. 

Nothing.  A  solution.  Resolution.  All  I  had  to  offer  was  resolution, 
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solution,  and  compromise,  and  “Get  out  of  here,  let’s  go  home.” 

It  wouldn’t  be  you’d  talk  about  a  judgeship  or— 

Oh,  no. 

None  of  that  stuff  was  traded  around? 

Never.  Not  in  my  position.  I  don’t  recall  David  ever  bringing  anything  up 
like  that  —  ever. 

Or  the  Governor  offering  him  and  saying  listen,  you’d  better  tell  him  he’s 
got  his  fingers  on  this  bill  and  I’ll  let  that  one  go  by? 

Mm  mm. 

None  of  that  kind  of  stuff.  That  would  surprise  outsiders  that  there  wasn’t 
that  kind  of  horse  trading  going  on. 

There  might  be  some  subtlety  there,  but  I  will  tell  you,  very,  very  little  in 
my  experience,  even  in  all  the  time  I  was  Leader,  that  we  would  actually 
come  down  and  say,  you  know,  “I  know  you  really  want  oT  Joe  here  to 
get  the  judgeship  and  that’s  a  go.”  Now,  there  would  be  some. 

That  did  happen  then. 

It  did  happen.  There  are  some  people,  who  clearly,  in  the  process  of 
negotiation,  it  was  understood  something  would  fall  that  way.  And  also 
the  number  of  judges.  There  was  always  a  list  of  judges  that 
were  —  not  a  list  of  judges  but  a  confirmation  that  we’re  going  to  fund  “X” 
number  of  judges.  Democrats  always  holding  out  on  us  and  not  approving 


the  number  of  judgeships. 
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Their  ploy  being  they  wanted  some  of  those? 

No.  They  just  didn’t  want  any.  As  long  as  there  was  a  Republican 
making  the  appointment,  give  them  zero.  That’s  what  they  do.  They’re 
doing  that  with  [U.S.  President  Bill]  Clinton  right  now.  Don’t  let  him 
have  any.  We’ll  wait  until  we  get  a  different  guy.  And  then  generally 
what  happens,  when  a  new  president  or  governor  comes  in  who’s  of  the 
same  party,  if  there’s  another  Democrat,  well  then  you  sit  down  and  then 
you  try  to  say,  “Well,  what  the  hell?  What  can  we  do?”  The  United  States 
Senate  has  more  power  than  we  do,  but  we  had  the  budget  powers.  That’s 
all  you  had:  you  held  back  some  money.  Or  they  held  back  the  money. 
The  Democrats  held  back  the  money. 

On  the  budget,  would  Wilson  horse  trade  there  and  say,  “I’m  going  to  blue 
pencil  this  if  you  want?” 

Oh  yes.  Pete  Wilson  never,  ever  agreed,  that  I  recall.  George  Deukmejian 
generally  agreed  in  almost  every  instance,  that  during  the  process  he 
would  sign  this  package,  and  he  would  sign  it  without  alteration,  or 
change,  or  veto.  Pete  Wilson  never  did  that.  Pete  Wilson  said,  “I  will 
veto  what  I  have  to  veto,  and  I  will  deal  with  the  budget  the  way  I  have  to 
deal  with  the  budget.”  So  Pete  switched  from  the  practice  that 
Deukmejian  had. 


Deukmejian  would  negotiate  down  to  the  point  to  where  he  would 
finally  say,  “Okay,  this  is  now  something  I’ll  accept,”  and  then  he  would 
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sign  it,  and  sign  it  in  its  total.  In  other  words,  if  we  made  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
agreements,  then  that  would  be  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Pete  would  clearly  say,  “I 
do  not  like  A  and  B,  I’m  not  going  to  accept  it.  If  you  want  to  accept  the 
fact  that  it’s  there,  then  maybe  we’ll  continue  to  negotiate  with  it.”  And  so 
they  would  take  something  of  his  they  wanted  badly,  and  he  would  cut 
something  out  of  there.  So  when  the  budget  ended,  we  might  have  had  30 
or  40  major  items,  that  were  30  or  40  percent  of  this  stuff  that  were  major 
items,  that  were  unresolved  and  those  were  going  to  be  horse  traded  back 
and  forth. 

Those  are  the  so-called  trailer  bills  that  would  follow  the  budget. 

Yes.  And  they  would  be  horse  traded.  Now,  a  lot  less  and  very  seldom 
personalities.  I  mean,  there  wasn’t  “Joe  needs  a  judgeship”  kind  of  thing 
as  it  was  the  big  picture. 

And  we’re  not  going  to  raise  taxes,  or  we  need  to  cut  in  this  area,  or  we’re 
not  going  to  allow  cuts  in  this  area. 

Those  are  the  kind  of  deals  that  the  Democrats  were  fighting  for. 

Talking  about  education  or  welfare  in  the  case  of  the  Democrats. 

Right,  all  those  things.  Now,  some  things  were  big  enough  that  they 
wouldn’t  make  a  deal  on.  Where  the  Democrats  had  the  leverage,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public,  they  wouldn’t  make  a  deal.  Why  make  a  deal 
when  you’ve  got  the  whole  newspaper  editorial  board  and  the  public 
supporting  education?  They  wouldn’t  resolve  it  unless  they  got  what  they 
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wanted.  So  we  didn’t  walk  in  with  the  education  budget  hanging  out 
there.  But  there’s  a  lot  of  other  things,  like  welfare,  who  most  people 
didn’t  care  about. 

But  the  Democrats  would  have  to  care  about  education  because  of  the 
power  of  the  teachers’  union,  I  suppose. 

Sure.  And  we  did  too.  So  they  knew  that  we  could  resolve  that  one.  But 
on  the  welfare  side,  nobody  cared.  I  mean,  on  both  sides  it  was  kind  of 
open  that  nobody  was  going  to  be  really  excited  or  care  much  about— 

Or  punished  or  rewarded. 

Oh  yes.  And  so  it  was  just  a  matter  of  how  can  we  resolve  it?  How  can 
we  get  it  done? 

You  know,  when  Deukmejian  was  first  in  office,  and  you  were  talking 
about  him  vetoing  things,  I  remember  he  blue  penciled  out  California 
Public  Radio.  Do  you  recall  that? 

I  don’t  remember  that. 

Why  he  didn’t  like  it,  I  have  no  idea,  but  one  day  it  was  gone,  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  it  gone. 

The  other  one  was  Cal-OSHA  [Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration].  Do  you  remember  that  far  back? 

I  remember  the  Cal-OSHA  flack  because  the  Cal-OSHA  flack  worked 
against  him  big  time.  You  know,  we  were  talking  about  the  safety  of 
people  on  the  job,  and  the  press  and  everybody  got  on  that.  Public  radio 
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was  one  thing.  A  lot  of  people  didn’t  like  the  idea  we  spent  money  for 
public  radio  but  safety  in  the  workplace  was  a  very  touchy  and  difficult 
thing  for  him. 

Well,  it  turned  out  the  business  community  was  not  necessarily  opposed 
because  you  had  the  insurance  interests  who  —  I  mean,  you  get  that 
certification  on  the  state  and  your  insurance  rates  are  lower. 

I  don’t  know,  I’ve  heard  the  story  but  I  can’t  remember  what  it  was  all 
about.  Too  bad  Sal’s  not  around  because  he  could  probably  tell  us  the 
Cal-OSEIA  story,  because  that  was  a  big  mistake.  I  think  it  was  one  of  his 
first  big  mistakes. 

Well,  he  got  Jack  Henning  and  the  state  labor  movement  to  put  it  on  the 
ballot  and  reversed  it.1 
Which  was  a  bad  move. 

Yes.  It  helped  to  galvanize  labor  over  nothing  really.  I  mean,  it  wasn’t  a 
substantial  issue  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  budget. 

I  guess  we  were  going  to  talk  about  Hurtt  and  all  of  that,  weren’t  we, 
and  we  got  segued  off  of  that.  You  get  Hurtt  with  all  that  kind  of  money 
he’s  got  and  his  Allied  Business  PAC,  and  as  you  said,  there  were  these 
spinoff  PACs.  Am  I  looking  at  ’93  when  he  was  elected? 


1  Proposition  97,  November  8,  1998. 
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Probably  pretty  close  to  that. 

I  think  it  was  March  of  ’93  there  was  a  special  election.  Someone  had 
gone  off  to  the  Congress  —  Ed  Royce  —  and  along  comes  Hurtt  with  his 
money  and  begins  right  away  to  become  involved  in  Senate  politics  and 
getting  people  elected. 

One  of  them  was  a  seat  where  [Senator  K.]  Maurice  Johannessen 
“trounced,”  the  article  says,  Bev  Hansen.  You  supported  Hansen. 

Correct. 

He  supported  Johannessen.  Can  you  remember  that?  Talk  about  that. 
Hurtt  came  into  the  play.  I  didn’t  know  him.  He  came  out  of  Allied 
Business.  He  was  known  down  in  Orange  County.  He  came  up  here,  had 
spent  a  lot  of  money  in,  I  think,  one  or  two  previous  campaigns.  Like  one- 
and-a-half  million  in  one  race. 

You  certainly  would  have  heard  about  that. 

Oh  yes.  We  knew  who  he  was.  I  knew  who  he  was  but  I’d  never  met 
him.  And  so  he  came  up,  and  one  of  the  very  first  things  he  did  when  he 
got  elected  was  to  ask  for  a  caucus  in  which  he  had  a  bulletin  board  and  he 
had  a  chalkboard,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  he  sort  of  gave  us  a  lecture 
on  being  an  “Entrepreneur  1  A.”  What  he  thought  the  caucus  needed  was 
somebody  with  experience  in  business  who  could  make  the  tough 
decisions,  who  could  put  the  money  where  it  belongs,  who  could  analyze 
these  things,  who  was  willing  to  put  their  own  money  up,  who  was  willing 
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to  come  in,  and  for  that  he  wanted  to  be  Leader.  This  is  right  out  of  the 
books. 

SENEY :  Within  weeks  of  his  coming? 

MADDY :  Yes,  very  soon.  Very  soon.  And  he  was  going  to  fund  it,  he  was  going  to 

finance  a  lot  of  it. 

[Senator]  Cathie  Wright  was  funny  because  everybody  remembers 
her  story.  She  said,  you  know,  she  asked  him,  “I  know  that  you’re  a 
businessman  and  these  are  investments,  but  do  you  realize  that  this  money 
that  you  give  to  campaign  candidates  doesn’t  come  back  ever?”  She  said, 
“This  is  gone.  This  is  money  you’re  not  going  to  see  again.”  But  he  was 
prepared  to  do  that. 

At  that  time  I  was  married  to  Norma  Foster,  and  in  terms  of  our 
Statement  of  Economic  Interest  I  probably  looked  more  wealthy  than  he 
did.  He  criticized  me  for  not  putting  any  of  my  personal  money  in,  and  I 
said,  “You’re  absolutely  right,  I  will  not  put  a  dime  of  my  wife’s  money 
in.”  I  made  the  decision  back  in  1970  when  I  first  ran  and  invested  $5,000 
into  my  campaign  and  I  would  never,  ever  do  it  again.  And  I  said,  “The 
theory  is  this:  If  you  cannot  raise  enough  money,  you  probably  don’t 
belong  up  here.”  In  other  words,  if  you  can’t  get  enough  support  to  help 
you  run  it  or  not.  “Being  in  leadership  is  different.  I  can  help  raise  the 
money  and  I  will  do  that,  but  I’m  not  going  to  give  my  own  money  or  any 
of  my  relatives’  money  to  the  campaign,  except  what  they  might  give  on  a 
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normal  basis.”  You  know,  somebody  give  a  thousand  dollars. 

But  he  was  agitated.  At  that  time  we  began  to  have  some— 

Well,  let  me  ask.  What  was  the  reaction  of  the  caucus  to  this? 

Well,  initially  they  sort  of  laughed,  except  for  the  conservative  guys. 

There  were  some  people  there  that  were  upset  with  me.  There  were 
several  people  that  were  there  because  of  my  stand  on  guns.  I  had  chased 
the  NRA  out  of  the  caucus  a  little  bit.  Told  them  I  didn’t  want  them  back 
around  anymore  until  they  started  producing  winners.  I  had  refused  the 
last  couple  of  years  to  allow  —  not  to  allow.  I  didn’t  refuse  because  they 
could  have  done  it,  but  I  strongly  urged  and  refused  to  support  the  right-to- 
lifers.  They  used  to  make  a  move  to  block  the  budget  and  I  just  said,  “If 
you  want  to  do  it,  one  or  two  of  you  can  go  ahead  and  do  it,  but  now  that 
we  lost  Roberti  and  the  two  or  three  Democrats  who  used  to  support  with 
you”— 

Roberti  was  very  anti-abortion,  wasn’t  he? 

That’s  right.  He  and  one  of  the  other  guys  —  one  of  the  guys  that  went  to 
jail  —  was  very  anti-abortion.  And  so  there’d  be  a  couple  of  Democratic 
votes.  I  blocked  that. 

I  was  taking  away  some  of  the  things  that  were  these  big  Republican 
issues  from  them  because  I  thought  they  were  a  waste  of  time. 

If  I  may,  was  this  the  almost  annual  forbidding  of  spending  Medi-Cal 
money  on  abortion  which  the  court  always  struck  down? 
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Always  struck  down.  Always  turned  around.  Deukmejian  was  always 
supported  but  then  the  court  would  just  turn  around  and  strike  it  down  and 
we’d  start  all  over  again.  My  view  was  that  “It’s  fine;  if  you  want  to  go 
through  this  you  can  do  it,  but  I  think  personally  what  you’re  doing  is 
you’re  jeopardizing  our  Members,”  and  I  said,  “You’re  not  going  to 
jeopardize  me  anymore  because  I’m  not  going  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  think 
the  trend  is  going  the  other  way.”  And  I  said,  “I  have  never  felt  as  strong 
as  some  of  you  guys  do  about  right  to  life,  and  if  you  want  to  vote  to  prove 
that  you’re  on  the  minority,  a  distinct  minority,  then  go  do  it.  But  I’m  not 
going  to  do  it.” 

So  they  were  upset  with  me  on  that,  and  then  there  was  a  group  — 
Speraw  was  one.  Johannessen,  when  he  came  in  —  he’s  a  nice  guy. 
Maurice  just  kind  of  --  he’s  just  there,  but  he  had  been  supported  by  Hurtt. 
And  then  the  guy  from  Modesto  who  came  in  and  he  got  elected,  and 
Hurtt  surprised  everybody  by  getting  him  elected.  Put  some  money  into 
his  race.  So  he  began  to  build  some  chits.  I  mean,  he  had  a  couple,  two  or 
three  guys. 

It  was  a  mix  between  the  traditional  conservatives,  who  had  some 
trouble  with  me,  who  always  said,  “You’re  probably  the  best  leader  but 
philosophically  we  have  trouble  with  you.” 

Then,  at  that  time,  I  was  also  beginning  another  divorce  and  was  a 
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admit  that.  I  wasn’t  breaking  my  fanny  like  I  could  have,  I  guess,  in 
running  the  caucus.  So,  I  mean,  there  was  a  collection  of  things  that  said 
to  Hurtt— 

What  do  you  mean  by  that,  not  breaking  your  fanny?  What  do  you  think 
you  could  have  done? 

I  frankly  don’t  think  I  could  have  done  anymore.  I  handled  the  day-to-day 
stuff.  The  same  year  they  gave  me  a  huge  plaque  in  which  they  —  well,  it 
was  in  ‘92-93,  were  the  two  years  that  we  had  the  two  toughest  budget 
years,  and  Ed  Davis  went  out  and  got  this  plaque  made,  and  I’ve  got 
photos  of  it;  it’s  part  of  my  memorabilia;  showing  what  an  outstanding  job 
and  editorial  support  around  the  state,  you  know,  for  saying  what  a 
tremendous  job  I  did  in  helping  to  settle  the  budget.  And  of  course,  some 
of  them  hated  it  because  it  ended  up  costing  us  a  lot  of  money,  but  Pete 
Wilson  was  grateful. 

So  the  very  things  that  I  was  being  praised  for  in  some  cases  were 
not  things  that  Republicans  wanted  to  be  praised  for. 

He  just  came  around  at  a  time  and  then  pushed  a  little  hard.  The  one 
or  two  people  I  lost,  a  couple  of  them  I  should  not  have  lost. 

Who  do  you  mean  by  that? 

You  know,  Newt  Russell  and  I  have  been  friends  for  a  long  time,  and 
Newt  has  told  me  that  he’s  now  sorry  he  did  it  but  he  just  felt  that  he  was 
doing  it,  quote,  “for  my  own  best  interests”  because  I  had  kind  of  burned 
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out.  He  said,  “Why  sit  here  and  take  this  garbage.?”  He  had  a  decent 
reason  for  doing  it. 

[Senator]  Tim  Leslie  I  literally  supported  and  put  into  office  Tim 
was  more  of  the  view  that  I  had  strayed  too  far  from  the  right;  that  Hurtt 
was  a  little  better  representative. 

Those  two  in  particular. 

Bill  Leonard  was  my  caucus  chairman.  I  always  thought  just  from  a 
matter  of  loyalty  you  don’t  go  against  your  own  [leader]. 

SENEY :  Well,  he  put  himself  up,  really,  as  a  third  alternative. 

MADDY :  Yes,  he  put  himself  up.  And  that  was  one  of  the  ways  he  kind  of  ducked 

the  morality  question  of  doublecrossing  by  putting  himself  up.  At  least 
that  was  my  mind  when  he  did  that.  But  he’s  always  been  far  more 
conservative. 

So  they  went  and  what  they  failed  to  recognize  was  this  guy  Hurtt 
had  no  talent.  He  really  had  no  talent  for  leadership  and  no  talent,  frankly, 
for  bringing  the  caucus  together  or  for  running  against  the  issues.  I’m  sure 
he  wouldn’t  like  to  hear  me  say  that,  but  by  and  large  I  have  to  say  it 
because,  number  one,  he  didn’t  have  the  kind  of  experience  I  had;  number 
two,  he  was  not  that  versed  in  politics.  He  had  the  more  sort  of  narrow 
Orange  County  conservative  view.  And  I  think  he  would  have  been  fine 
in  caucus  if  he  had  just  come  in  and  put  his  money  in  and  sat  back  and 
tried  to  learn  a  little  bit.  The  mere  fact  he  got  beat  in  his  own  district  is 
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indicative. 

And  he  got  beat  in  ’98,  in  his  own  district. 

Yes. 

And  you’re  smiling. 

I  know.  It  didn’t  bother  me  a  bit.  Johnny  Burton  called  me  up.  They 
gave  me  much  more  credit.  I  didn’t  care.  I  really  didn’t. 

What  do  you  mean  they  gave  you  credit?  Were  you  involved  in  that? 

No,  no,  no.  He  just  laughed  and  said,  “We  took  care  of  that  one  for  you.” 
Johnny  said,  “We  took  care  of  that  one  for  you.  It’s  a  little  favor  from 
me.” 

Did  he,  do  you  think? 

No.  They  did  it  because  they  wanted  to  beat  him.  Did  Johnny  Burton  also 
want  me  to  know  that  he  was  happy  he  did  it?  Yes.  But  they  didn’t  do  it 
for  me. 

How  badly  did  he  get  beaten? 

Oh,  I  think  he  got  beaten  badly.  I’m  not  sure.  It  wasn’t  close.  It  wasn’t  a 
sneaker,  I  don’t  think.1 

Well,  Orange  County  has  become  more  Democratic. 

Oh  yes,  and  he  had  the  Democratic  seat.  He’s  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
Democratic  seat.  And  he  had  made  statements  that  this  was  a  waste  of 


1  Joe  Dunn  (D),  62,063  (51.3%);  Rob  Hurtt  (R),  58,933  (48.7%).  California  Secretary  of  State’s  Office. 
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time.  He  did  everything  wrong  in  terms  of  trying  to  hold  on  to  his  seat. 
Was  he  Leader  when  he  lost? 

Yes.  It’s  even  more  difficult. 

It’s  even  sweeter. 

Well,  sweeter  from  the  standpoint  that  Burton  had  a  huge  laugh. 

I’ve  never  seen  him  since.  I’ve  never  seen  him  come  back  to  town. 
Let  me  change  this. 


[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  you  were  starting  to  say  something.  I  made  you  stop. 

MADDY :  Oh  no.  I  just  was  saying  it  surprised  me  that  Mr.  Hurtt,  you  know,  all  the 

money  that  he  spent  —  I  don’t  know  what  it  was,  6  million,  6-1/2  million 
dollars  of  family  business  money  —  that  he  would  be  such  a  novice  and  be 
so  naive  about  what  politics  was  all  about  and  this  whole  business  and  the 
whole  idea  that  you  could  come  up  here  and  take  over. 

I  think  he  was  surprised  in  two  ways:  One,  I  think  he  felt  that 
everybody  was  crooked  when  he  came  up  here;  and  two,  he  thought 
everybody  was  dumb,  and  he  found  out  that  neither  were  true.  When  he 
got  here,  I  think  he  probably  found  out  that  not  only  they  were  not  stupid 
people  up  here  but  some  of  these  people,  in  most  cases,  were  smart  as  he 
was  if  not  smarter,  and  they  were  just  as  honest  as  he  was.  I  mean,  the  fact 
that  they  didn’t  believe  exactly  as  he  did  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
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honesty,  but  I  think  he  regretted  both. 

I  think  he  probably  would  have  been  a  decent  legislator  eventually.  I 
think  if  he  had  come  up  here  and  had  had  to  go  through  the  old  way,  if  he 
had  to  spend  some  time  up  here  and  do  his  tenure,  he  probably  would  have 
been  fine,  because  he  certainly  loved  the  idea  of  politics.  But  I  think  he 
got  disgusted  in  a  hurry  when  he  couldn’t  make  things  change  overnight, 
which  bothers  some  people. 

And  for  all  his  money  he  spent,  the  investment,  he  didn’t  really  leave  any 
kind  of  impact,  did  he? 

No,  we  lost  seats.  Nothing  good  happened. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  desertions,  the  three  individuals  that 
switched  on  you.  One  is  Newt  Russell.  In  your  file  —  it  was  the  book  I 
gave  you  back  last  time  —  there  was  a  little  note  from  Newt  Russell  that 
his  church  was  praying  for  you.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  current 
health  problems.  And  there  was  a  couple  of  other  people  on  the  list  and 
they  were  praying  for  some  other  things.  Do  you  remember  that? 

No. 

I  can’t  remember  who  else  was  on  the  list. 

Newt  was  always  very  religious.  I  only  joked  about  that  a  little  bit,  that 
some  of  the  more  religious  people  could  do  some  of  the,  sort  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  non-religious  acts.  Being  disloyal  doesn’t  fit  the  category 
of  Christian  values,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned. 
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But  I  think  Newt  anguished  over  it  a  long  time  and  was  pushed  and 
persuaded  by  those  guys  to  make  the  move  to  join  and  to  move  me  out. 
The  other  one  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  —  Bill  Leonard  is  now  Assembly 
Leader,  isn’t  he?  Republican  Leader? 

He  was.  I  think  he  lost  that. 

That’s  right.  He  has  lost  it. 

The  other  one  was  Tim  Leslie,  who  maybe  belongs  in  a  slightly 
different  category,  do  you  think,  than  Russell  and  Leonard? 

I’m  not  sure  what  it  is.  I’m  not  sure  what  the  category  is.  If  anything,  he 
owed  me  more  than  anyone  else  in  terms  of  just  pure  dollars  that  I  gave 
him  to  run. 

Well,  it  goes  beyond  that,  doesn’t  it? 

Every  assignment  I  gave  him,  he  was  very  ambitious.  I  gave  him  every 
opportunity.  I  made  him  vice  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Everything  he  asked  for  he  got.  And  for  him  to  join  that  side  I  thought 
was  one  of  the  worst  acts. 

Well,  you’re  being  modest  here.  You  did  more  than  give  him  money. 

You  cleared  the  way  for  his  candidacy. 

Eliminated  other  candidates. 

Right. 

We  had  a  big  event  in  which  we  brought  everybody  together  and  said, 
“Tim’s  going  to  be  our  guy.”  Which  is  the  same  thing  I  tried  to  do  with 
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Bev  Hansen,  see.  And  because  Bev  was  a  little  more  moderate  coming 
out  of  the  Assembly,  and  whatchamacallit  had  found  Mo-Jo  [Maurice 
Johannessen],  who  was  a  nice  guy,  a  businessman,  who  had  a  lot  of  money 
of  his  own,  you  know,  that’s  just  the  difference  between  picking  your 
candidates. 

There  was  a  strong  inclination  on  my  part  to  go  with  Johannessen 
also  because,  number  one,  he  had  enough  money  to  finance  it,  and  Bev 
Hansen  did  not,  but  I  didn’t.  Where  I  made  a  couple  of  mistakes  that  were 
real  mistakes  was  that  was  a  little  too  loyal  to  some  Assembly  people. 

You  know,  if  you’re  a  good  Republican  Assemblyperson  and  you  wanted 
to  run,  my  view  was  that  you  probably  had  put  in  the  time,  you  deserved  it 
more  than  some  guy  off  the  street. 

As  you  know,  I’ve  interviewed  Senator  Beverly,  and  Senator  Beverly  told 
me  about  a  meeting  down  in  Palm  Springs  that  came  after  John  Doolittle 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  In  1980, 1  think? 

About  that. 

And  Leslie  came  to  you  wanting  to  run  for  the  seat  Doolittle’s  now  vacant 
Senate  seat,  and  you  and  Senator  Beverly  accompanied  Leslie  to  see  Pete 
Wilson  and  you  got  Wilson  to  agree  —  well,  tell  me  what  happened. 

The  best  I  can  remember,  it  was  down  there.  It  was  down  there  because 
Pete  was  going  to  be  —  we  had  one  of  these  seminars,  and  I  think  Leonard 
put  it  on  because  Leonard  liked  to  put  on  those  things  where  we’d  sit 
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around  and  think  tank.  Which  are  good  ideas  and  so  on.  We  were  down 
at  a  very  nice  place,  the  Ritz  Carlton  or  someplace. 

Leslie  was  the  kind  of  guy  who  wanted  to  be  persuaded,  and  so  he 
wanted  the  Governor  to  persuade  him  to  run  in  addition  to  everything  else. 
And  so  I  went  through  all  that,  which  was  a  little  bit  anti-Maddy 
philosophy.  I  mean,  my  view  was,  if  you  want  to  run,  pal,  get  in  there. 
I’ve  offered  you  a  chance  to  run.  If  you  want  the  Governor  to  anoint  you, 
we  can  probably  get  him  to  endorse  you.  But  to  take  the  Governor’s  time 
to,  quote,  “persuade”  you  to  run  was  farfetched.  But  he’s  very  much  that 
way. 

How  do  you  mean?  Did  he  come  to  you  and  say,  “Well,  do  you  think  I 
should  run?  What  do  you  think?  Should  I  give  up  my  Assembly  seat?”  I 
mean,  that  kind? 

He  was  very  nervous  about  running.  This  kind  of  jeopardy.  Yes,  all  that 
was  part  of-- 

And  you  were  supposed  to  say,  “Ohmygod,  Tim,  you  can  make  it,  you  can 
do  it.  We  need  you  in  the  Senate.” 

That  was  part  of  what,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  he  was  trying  to  get  us  to  all 
do,  was  just  to  say  that  this  was  critical.  And  there  was  some  guy,  I  forget 
who,  up  here  who  was  —  and  I  had  to  make  a  trade.  There  was  some  other 
deal.  I  can’t  remember  exactly  now  the  details  of  it,  but  there  was  some 
other  trade  deal  too  that  I  had  to  make  that  involved  [Senator]  John  [R.] 
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Lewis  for  some  conservative  guy  down  in  Orange  County.  That  I  had  to 
either  get  out  of  the  campaign  or  do  something.  I  forget  what  it  was.  So 
there  was  even  some  more  quid  in  there.  There  was  some  more  trade 
materials  that  I  had  to  give  up. 

To  help  clear  the  way  for  Leslie. 

Yes,  and  to  get  rid  of  this  guy  who  was  running.  Which  is  some  things  we 
did  occasionally. 

Sure. 

Bob  Beverly,  the  last  time  he  ran,  we  got  rid  of  a  candidate  because  we 
wanted  Bob  to  have  his  last  term.  Got  Deukmejian  to  appoint  the  guy  to 
something  he  wanted  worse.  I  don’t  know  what  it  was.  Something  the 
guy  would  tolerate  and  not  try  to  take  on  Bob.  Which  was  sort  of  the 
common  thing.  It’s  one  place  the  Governor  could  help  you. 

This  would  have  been  Wilson  rather  than  Deukmejian. 

Yes,  yes;  this  goes  back. 

So  anyway,  we  did  a  lot  for  Leslie.  It  just  seems  to  me  we  did  a  lot 
for  Leslie.  He  was  fine  as  a  legislator  but  he  was  certainly  no  Jack 
Armstrong. 

You  know,  I  think  I  recall  telling  you  the  first  time  we  met  about  Senator 
Beverly’s  reaction  to  all  of  this;  that  he  was  furious,  I  think  I  told  you,  and 
that  he  made  no  bones  about  that  on  the  tape.  He  looked  forward  talking 
about  this  and  made  sure  that  this  got  on  the  tape. 
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In  his  own  voice. 

Yes.  He  said  this  guy  was  so  disloyal  to  Maddy,  Maddy  did  everything 
for  him,  and  then  he  comes  along  and  stabs  him  in  the  back. 

Bob’s  a  good  friend,  a  long  time. 

He  is.  Well,  that’s  very  clear  from  the  tape.  I  mean,  you’re  being  much 
more  moderate.  You  have  your  colleague  here  to  be  angry  on  your  behalf, 
I  guess,  and  to  put  this  across.  You  weren’t  angry  at  the  time? 

I  was.  Well,  I  wasn’t  that  angry  in  a  sense  because  I  asked  Hurtt  to  give 
me  six  more  months,  and  I  said,  “I’ll  continue  to  run  the  substantive  side 
of  it  and  do  the  budget  and  these  other  things  that  are  out  there,”  and  I 
said,  “You  go  ahead  and  raise  the  money  and  be  the  acting  [leader].”  But 
there  was  some  minor  deal  that  had  to  do  with  retirement,  I  forget  what  it 
was,  but  he  said  no. 

I  was  mad  for  about  a  moment  but  then  I  said,  “The  hell  with  it,  it’s 
for  the  best.  What  the  heck.” 

Well,  didn’t  you  have  some  agreement  where  he  would  run  campaigns  for 
a  while? 

I  did  that  for  a  while.  I  did  that.  I  tried  to  buy  him  off  early,  and  that’s 
what  most  of  the  people  in  the  caucus  wanted,  because  they  recognized 
that  he  was  not  very  good  when  it  came  to  negotiations  or  speaking  on  the 
Floor,  or  doing  anything  else.  I  mean,  he  didn’t  know.  He  didn’t  know 
what  was  going  on.  That  was  one  of  the  problems:  he  was  just 
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inexperienced. 

There  were  several  people  who  did  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  let 
him  go  out  there  and  spend  his  money,  be  in  charge  of  it  if  he  wants  to,  but 
you  can  do  the  other. 

And  he  accepted  that  for  a  while,  but  then  there  came  a  point  when  he 
knew  he  had  the  votes. 

He  had  the  votes.  Once  you  get  the  votes,  goodbye. 

That’s  it.  And  at  this  time,  the  second  divorce  was  going  on? 

I  didn’t  really  divorce  until  ’98.  We  had  separated.  We  had  been 
separated  for  three,  or  four,  or  five  years  before  we  actually  got  divorced. 
So  we  were  in  the  process  of  not  being  at  home  and  so  on. 

So  this  was  more  distracting. 

Yes.  It  was  just  one  more  thing.  It  was  not  a  factor.  I  mean,  I  could  have 
continued  with  leadership  and  all  the  rest  of  it  without  any  problems,  I 
think. 

Was  this  another  sort  of  distance  problem,  do  you  think,  your  being  here? 
You  mean  on  the  divorce? 

Yes. 

I’m  not  certain.  Hard  to  say.  It  was  another  situation  in  which  what  I 
enjoyed  doing  the  most,  the  Legislature,  and  this  game  up  here,  was  not 
necessarily  what  she  wanted  at  her  stage  in  life.  You  know,  the  one  thing 
about  my  latest  ex-wife,  she  had  so  much  money  and  was  so  well  off  that 
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we  really  didn’t  have  to  do  anything  other  than  what  she  wanted  to  do, 
what  we  wanted  to  do.  So  she  could  hardly  fathom  why  we  needed  to 
spend  time  horsing  around  up  here  in  Sacramento  with  all  of  the  things 
that  were  going  on.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  she  liked  some  of  the  big 
events  and  so  on.  It  was  one  of  those  things  that  happens. 

Would  she  have  preferred  to  travel,  do  you  think?  Live  here  and  there? 
Oh,  I  think  she  would  have  preferred  to  travel  and  do  a  number  of  things. 
Did  you  have  another  home  besides  Sacramento  and~ 

Palm  Springs  and  Modesto.  Several  homes. 

Besides  Palm  Springs? 

I  had  Palm  Springs,  and  Modesto,  we  had  a  ranch  in  Modesto,  which  was 
the  main  home,  and  then  Palm  Springs  home.  I  had  a  place  in  Fresno, 
where  my  kids  live,  which  is  my  official  residence,  and  then  the  place  up 
here. 

I’m  wondering  an  apartment  in  New  York. 

No,  no.  None  of  that.  Didn’t  get  that  far. 

Do  you  want  to  take  a  break  for  lunch  now? 

Is  it  good  now? 

Well,  we  still  have  more  time. 

Well,  let’s  go  a  little  while. 

Let’s  talk  about  the  budgets  then. 

At  what  point  in  your  legislative  career  did  you  become  involved  in 
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My  recollection  is  in  the  early  ’80s  with  Deukmejian.  When  I  came  in,  in 
’79,  Campbell  and  I  began  to  assume  almost  total  control  of  the  caucus 
activities.  When  I  look  at  it  in  hindsight  that  was  a  mistake,  we  delegated 
very  little.  We  began  to  do  everything.  Part  of  it  was  because  nobody  else 
wanted  to  do  it,  and  the  other  part  was  because  we  enjoyed  doing  it.  And 
so  Campbell  was  out  there  working  the  issues  and  dealing  as  much  as  he 
could  with  Deukmejian.  I  was  trying  to  work  on  the  budget  and  work  with 
the  Governor  if  I  could  on  all  the  things  that  the  caucus  wanted.  And  then 
we  were  literally  the  only  two  raising  the  money  at  that  time.  It  was  just 
one  of  those  things. 

The  friction  that  went  on  then,  it  was,  again,  right  wing,  left  wing. 
When  I  came  into  the  caucus  —  I  think  I  told  the  story  —  Bill  Richardson 
was  number  two  and  Bill  Campbell  was  number  one.  They  couldn’t  get 
along.  They  both  called  me,  they  both  asked  me  if  I  would  join  their  team, 
and  the  whole  motive  was  to  dump  one  or  the  other. 

And  so  Richardson,  who  I  had  not  been  that  close  but  he  had  gone  all 
out  to  help  me  win  the  Senate  race,  and  so  he  was  not  without  some  ties  to 
me  and  then  made  the  argument  that  he  would  just  be  better  as  a  leader. 
That  was  hard  for  me  to  accept.  Bill  Richardson  was  not  one  who  went 
out  there  to  do  what  was  my  view  of  how  to  run  government,  which  was  to 
get  things  done.  Bill  was  out  there  to  hell  raise  and  bomb  throw. 
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And  so  I  sided  with  Campbell.  Sixty-three  days  after  I  got  here  I 
was  caucus  chairman,  and  so  I  was  a  leader  at  that  point  in  time.  Then  we 
began  to  have  more  division  and  we  began  to  do  more  and  more. 

So  it  was  around  then,  Duke  coming  into  office  —  well,  it  really  kind 
of  started,  because  that  was  the  end  of  Jerry  Brown,  and  we  began  to  have 
a  lot  of  fun  just  by  the  fact  that  Campbell  is  a  great  guy  who  knows  this 
business  very  well. 

And  he’s  very  able,  isn’t  he? 

Very  able.  And  so  we  began  to  cut  it  up  pretty  good  in  terms  of  trying  to 
negotiate  things  with  Jerry  Brown.  As  we  said  to  each  other,  we  did  better 
and  personally  got  more  perks  and  things  we  wanted  on  a  personal  basis  in 
the  last  two  years  of  Jerry  Brown  than  we  ever  did  with  any  Republican 
governors. 

What  kind  of  perks  are  you  talking  about? 

I  couldn’t  tell  you  a  single  thing  that,  quote,  “I  got”  that  was  important, 
but  we  always  joke  about  it  as  if  it  was  very  important.  And  I  have  no 
idea  what  Campbell  would  point  to  as  something  that  was  important.  Me 
either  now,  because  I  never  did  ask  for  much  or  have  much  in  mind. 

So  that  was  the  beginning,  because  we  found  out  more  and  more 
how  everything  spun  around  the  budget. 

It  is  the  most  important  thing  the  Legislature  does,  isn’t  it? 

It’s  about  the  only  thing.  I  mean,  everything  spins  off  it.  The  big  policy 
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issues  also  come  back  to  the  budget.  You  have  to  work  it  out  through  the 
budget.  And  so  we  both  knew  how  important  the  budget  thing  was,  and 
we  learned  that  in  Jerry’s  last  couple  of  years. 

Is  it  a  difficult  subject  to  grasp  and  learn  about?  Did  you  find  it  hard? 

No.  It’s  almost  all  negotiations.  Eighty  or  ninety  percent  is  spent  for  you. 
It’s  formula  driven.  With  80  or  90  percent  spent,  you’re  down  dealing 
with  little  finite  dollars  that  don’t  mean  much,  so  you  spend  a  lot  of  your 
time  trying  to  break  away  money  that’s  already  been  committed.  You  try 
to  break  down  the  formulas  that  dictate  money  and  then  you  try  to  figure 
out  ways  to  get  around  all  the  other  problems  you’ve  got  with  the  budget. 
So  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  expertise.  Actually,  a  view  of  more  how 
you  get  to  the  other  guys,  what  they’re  willing  to  trade  for. 

Did  you  have  someone  on  your  staff,  either  your  own  staff  or  the 
Republican  Caucus  staff,  who— 

I  always  had  top-notch  staff  people.  John  Decker  was  one.  John’s  still 
around.  I’m  trying  to  think  about  the  technical  staff. 

When  I  came  into  the  caucus  in  ’79,  Campbell  had  created  as  a 
balance  to  the  Majority  staff  what  we  called  a  Minority  Fiscal  staff,  and  so 
I  was  the  one  that  was  using  those.  And  what  we  did  is  I  had  an  education 
specialist,  I  had  a  health  specialist,  I  had  a  general  specialist.  I  think  we 
had  four  or  five  people  that  we  called  the  Minority  Fiscal  Staff  and 
ultimately  came  back  to  me. 
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It’s  interesting,  we  kept  the  staff  alive,  even  during  the  period  of 
time  between  losing  the  leadership  in  ’83  back  to  ’87.  Some  of  those 
people  stayed  around  ready  to  come  back  to  work  for  us,  because  what  I 
found  was  that  with  the  Minority  Fiscal  Staff,  I  had  a  loyal  group  of  five 
people  that  were  counter  to  what  —  it  wasn’t  enough  for  me  to  have  the 
Governor’s  Finance  Department,  because  they  had  their  agenda,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  was  all  run  by  Democrats,  so  this  Minority  Fiscal 
Staff  was  one  that  Campbell  did.  It  was  a  fantastic  idea.  I  kept  it  going 
for  years  and  years  and  years  when  I  was  Leader  and  kept  it  under  my  own 
control. 

Well,  at  one  point  in  time  I  had  to  turn  it  over  to  Bob  Beverly 
because  he  was  vice  chairman.  We  couldn’t  figure  out  how  to  do  it  and 
keep  everybody  happy,  and  we  turned  it  over  to  Beverly.  I  think  that  was 
during  the  time  Hurtt  was  —  no,  the  time  that  Nielsen  was  there.  I  think 
when  Nielsen  was  there  we  kind  of  fudged  it  around  so  that  we  kept  our 
guys  in  control.  I  can’t  remember  all  the  details. 

You  mean  when  Nielsen  and  Seymour  replaced  you  and  Campbell,  you 
then  gave  it  off  to  Bob  Beverly  as  vice  chair  of  Finance  at  that  point? 
Right.  That’s  what  I  did. 

So  you  could  keep  them  together. 

Keep  them  together. 

Because  that  kind  of  expertise  is  very  important,  isn’t  it,  in  having 
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continuity? 

You’re  absolutely  right.  And  that  was  which  was  so  important  is  to  have 
the  continuity.  In  fact,  it  was  always  kind  of  a  funny  story  because  my 
sister,  who  had  been  a  school  superintendent,  came  up  here.  Her  kids 
were  grown  so  she  wanted  a  job,  so  she  went  to  work.  When  Campbell 
was  in  charge  of  the  Minority  Fiscal  Consultants,  she  came  on  as  the 
education  specialist.  Her  last  name  was  obviously  not  Maddy.  So  when 
the  coup  took  place,  and  Seymour,  finally  she  came  to  me,  she  said,  “Ken, 
I’ve  got  to  get  out.  I’ve  got  to  find  another  job  because  Seymour  has  yet 
not  discovered  it’s  me.” 

Her  true  identity? 

Yes,  her  true  identity. 

Do  you  look  alike  at  all? 

No.  She  said,  “The  things  you  say,  it’s  going  to  be  embarrassing  for 
everybody  around.”  She  went  over  to  the  State  Housing  Finance  Agency. 
She  still  works  over  there. 

But  in  any  event,  I  had  that  staff  that  was  so  critical,  and  Jess  Huff 
came  out  of  that  staff  who  ultimately  became  Finance  director. 

Under  Deukmejian. 

Under  Deukmejian.  I  can’t  remember  all  the  top  guys,  but  we  put  some 
top  people  who  have  gone  on  to  do  big  things  on  that  staff.  But  that  was 
one  of  the  better  things  that  Campbell  and  I  did,  which  was  to  have  an 
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expert  staff.  And  I  think  they  still  have  it.  I  don’t  think  they  gave  it  up. 
Well,  you  couldn’t  really  deal  with  the  Democrats  in  the  Legislature 
without  that  kind  of  staff  could  you? 

That’s  right.  You  had  to  have  some  people.  But  when  we  first  started  it, 
we  did  not,  so  we  had  that  kind  of  people  there  and  it  made  a  big 
difference. 

During  the  period  between  ’83  and  ’87,  when  you  were  “in  the 
wilderness,”  did  you  still  play  a  part  in  the  budget  negotiations? 

To  the  extent  that  I  could,  to  the  extent  that  I  could  keep  in  touch  with  the 
Minority  Fiscal,  and  knew  what  was  going  on.  The  reputation  had  gotten 
to  the  point  to  where  people  knew  I  knew  how  to  get  from  one  spot  to  the 
other.  It  made  third  house  people  very  attracted  to  me.  In  other  words, 
third  house,  obviously  [that’s]  why  I  got  a  lot  of  contributions:  people 
knew  that  I  could  help.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  could  always  get 
contributions  without  ever  asking  for  them;  they  just  came  in.  So  I  did 
play  to  the  extent  that  I  could. 

But  generally,  on  individual  things,  people  would  come  and  say, 
“What  do  you  think?  Can  we  get  this  thing  done?” 

And  I  said,  “Let  me  try  and  see  how  we  can  hack  it.”  So  that  was  the 
extent  of  what  I  did. 

But  you  kept  your  hand  in  at  least. 

Kept  my  hand  in,  continued  to  know  what  was  going  on  and  how  we  could 
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deal. 

But  after  ’87,  when  you  return  to  the  leadership,  then  you’re  in  totally, 
right? 

See,  what  happened  then,  in  the  process  —  in  ’79  we  started.  About  ’83 
the  dynamics  changed  because  Deukmejian  doesn’t  like  the  budget 
negotiations  concept  and  he  goes  for  the  Big  Five,  or  whatever  we  called 
it. 

Yourself,  the  Senate  Minority  Leader,  the  Assembly  Minority  Leader,  and 
the  Democrat  leaders,  and  the  Governor.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  that 
got  started. 

Well,  my  feeling  about  it  was  that  Deukmejian  personally  did  not  like  to 
negotiate,  so  having  the  leadership  meet  and  negotiate  through  the 
leadership  allowed  him  to  sit  there  but  not  necessarily  have  to  negotiate 
and  at  the  same  time  [he  could]  be  part  of  the  process.  Because  he  really 
didn’t  like  to,  in  my  opinion,  negotiate  or  make  the  tough  decisions.  And 
so  that  came  into  play,  the  Big  Five. 

Let  me  ask  you.  I  think  that  John  Vasconcellos  would  have  been  the 
Ways  and  Means  chair  in  the  Assembly  at  this  time,  wouldn’t  he? 

Right. 

And  [Senator  Alfred  E.]  Alquist  in  the  Senate  was  chair  of  Finance,  which 
was  then  split  into  Budget  and  Fiscal  Affairs,  I  think,  and  then  Finance 
goes  to  someone  else.  Did  that  have  an  impact,  do  you  think,  on 
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Deukmejian,  who  those  people  were? 

I  don’t  know  if  it  did  or  not.  I  don’t  know  what  really  possessed  him.  At 
least  my  feeling  was  he  just  didn’t  like  the  hard  give  and  take.  His  people 
would  say,  “We’ve  got  to  get  this  and  this  and  this.  The  Governor’s  never 
going  to  go.  He’s  never  going  to  move.”  And  so  I  would  go  back  and  try 
to  negotiate  with  Willie  [Brown],  or  generally  Willie,  this  issue:  “Can  we 
get  this  thing  resolved?”  And  we  would  get  down  close.  I  was  the  bad 
guy.  I  was  the  guy  that  said  the  things  the  Governor  didn’t  want  to  say. 

I’d  say,  “We’re  not  going  to  buy  that,  guys.  Forget  it.  Now,  if  you  want 
to  talk  about  this,”  and  then  Willie  would  say,  you  know,  “Can  we  make  a 
deal  on  that?”  Then  the  Governor  would  generally  step  in  and  say 
something  to  the  effect,  “Why  don’t  we  have  this  thing  written  out?  Each 
of  the  four  write  it  out  and  let’s  see  if  we  can’t  see  where  we’re  at  when 
we  come  back,  and  then  you  guys  try  to  put  together  what  you  think  is  the 
closest  we  can  get,”  and  then  he’d  come  in  and  sign  off.  That  was  his  way 
of  doing  it. 

He  didn’t  want  to— 

He  didn’t  want  to  be  down  and  dirty.  He  didn’t  want  to  have  to  let  them 
know  that  there  still  was  some  trading  in  him. 

That  seems  strange.  Didn’t  it  seem  strange  at  the  time? 

Well,  it  always  seemed  strange  to  me,  yes.  It  seemed  strange  to  me 
because  that  was  90  percent  of  what  governors  did,  I  thought. 
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SENEY:  Yes!  Exactly.  Brokering  interests. 

MADDY :  And  I  might  be  totally  wrong.  I  might  be  totally  misconstruing  what  his 

thoughts  were  at  the  time,  or  maybe  that’s  what  he  thought  was  good 
negotiation.  Maybe  he  thought  that  was  the  best  way  to  get  us  to  work 
hard.  I’m  not  sure. 

SENEY :  Did  he  usually  get  what  he  wanted? 

MADDY :  George  did  pretty  well  because  in  the  early  days  we  had  the  money.  It  was 

only  the  last  two  years  that  we  didn’t  have  any  money. 

SENEY :  And  the  governor  has  tremendous  power  in  the  budget  process. 

MADDY:  Huge. 

SENEY :  Not  only  do  they  draw  it  up  but  they’ve  got  that  blue  pencil  and  the  line 

item  veto. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

SENEY :  When  you  stepped  out  we  were  beginning  to  talk  about  the  budget. 

MADDY :  Yes,  about  the  budget,  and  I  was  saying  the  Deukmejian  phenomenon  of 

wanting  to  have  this  thing  settled  and  how  we  got  into  the  Big  Five,  which 
really  took  me  into  a  position  that  even  though,  when  I  took  over  as 
Leader  again,  I  didn’t  want  to  dominate  everything,  but  by  this  time  we 
had— 

SENEY :  The  lesson  you  had  learned  from  the  earlier— 

MADDY :  Yes,  because  part  of  the  reason  that  Campbell  and  I  thought  we  got 
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dumped  in  ’83  was  that  we  were  dominating  everything.  And  so  it  wasn’t 
so  much  jealousy  of  right  wing,  left  wing,  because  it  was  Nielsen  and 
some  of  these  other  guys,  but  we  seemed  to  be  doing  it  all.  We  were,  but 
partially  because  nobody  else  wanted  to  do  it.  So  my  view  was  I  was 
going  to  delegate  everything,  but  then  by  that  time  the  Big  Five  showed 
up. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  ’87  budget.  I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  all  of  them 
because  some  were  more  important  than  others,  but  the  ’87  budget  is 
important  because  here  there  was  a  $1.7  billion  windfall,  and  this  was 
based  in  part  on  changes  in  the  federal  Tax  Code  that  required  people  to 
take  income  in  1986. 

It  followed  the  ’86  tax  reform  act. 

And  now  you’re  beginning  to  bump  up  against  the  Gann  Limit  for  the  first 
time,  it  looks  as  though,  and  this  budget  is  sort  of  suffused,  this  ’87  budget 
with  the  quarrels  between  Deukmejian  and  [State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Bill]  Honig  and  education. 

By  and  large,  Deukmejian  has  been  pretty  good  to  education  during 
his  period,  but  he  doesn’t  like  Honig  particularly. 

Honig  was  on  certainly  all  the  Republicans’  list.  Honig  was  not  very 
popular.  One  of  the  most  bitter  fights,  closed  door  fights,  and  I  think  it 
ultimately  got  publicized  a  little  bit,  was  David  Roberti  screaming  at 
Honig  over  a  couple  of  issues. 
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Do  you  remember  what  those  were? 

No,  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  now  remember  what  the  issues  were.  I  think 
they  were  more  technical  issues.  But  Roberti,  at  some  point  in  time,  I 
know,  ended  up  with  some  publicity  over  a  screaming  match,  and  it  was 
not  like  Roberti  to  scream. 

That’s  what  I  was  going  to  ask.  It  was  not  his  style. 

Not  his  style,  but  when  he  got  mad  he  could  really  get  mad.  And  so  there 
was  a  constant  battle  with  Honig,  because  they  were  arguing  over  this  wild 
formula,  you  know;  how  much  money  we  were  going  to  give  to  education 
and  how  we  were  going  to  establish  the  formula. 

And  in  this  budget  —  let  me  see  here,  get  the  right  numbers.  “According 
to  the  Administration,”  and  this  is  from  the  California  Journal 1  It  says 
here  in  the  article,  “According  to  the  Administration,  the  revenue  pushed 
the  state  over  the  Gann  Limit  by  1 . 1  billion.  Thus,  only  600  million  of  the 
$1.7  billion  windfall  could  be  spent  at  all.”  And  Democrats  and  Honig 
didn’t  care  for  this  interpretation.  That  was  the  Administration’s 
interpretation.  But  there  were  other  interpretations  that  said  you  could,  in 
fact,  spend  more  than  this. 

Jess  Huff,  who  you  just  referred  to  is  now  Finance  director,  and  he 
says,  “The  $39  billion  initial  budget  was  within  $80  million.  That  is,  it 


1  Vol.  XVII,  No.  9,  September  1987,  p.  447. 
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could  spend  80  million  more  before  it  hit  the  Gann  threshold.”  Six  months 
later,  the  budget  actually  signed  is  for  45.5  billion,  and  Huff  says,  “This  is 
45  million  beneath  the  limit.”1 

Well,  obviously  these  are  the  things  you  can  argue  about.  Do  you  recall 
that,  the  Gann  Limit? 

I  don’t  remember  much  of  the  battle  of  that.  I  know  the  Honig  battle.  I 
remember  the  billion  dollar  return.  That  was  where  I  was  in  the  minority. 

I  mean,  I  just  thought  it  was  insane  for  us  to  give  back  a  billion  dollars  to 
the  taxpayers,  but  that  was  the  thought  of  the  Republicans’  leadership  in 
the  Assembly  in  particular,  that  felt  this  was  going  to  get  us  a  majority, 
and  all  it  did  was  just  set  the  stage  for  us  getting  further  in  the  hole  for  the 
last  two  years.  It  just  set  the  stage  for  Deukmejian  to  literally  be  broke  by 
the  time  he  left  office. 

And  it  was  not  popular  with  the  public.  Over  60  percent  thought  the 
money  should  be  spent  on  other  matters. 

The  public  didn’t  care.  It  was  a  joke.  It  was  too  small  an  amount.  It  tells 
you  a  lot  about  taxes.  I  mean,  a  billion  dollars  meant  little  or  nothing,  and 
our  guys  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  magic  number. 

This  also  leads  up  to  the  June  1988  initiative,  Proposition  98,  that  the  state 
is  still  struggling  under,  that  Honig  had  put  on  the  ballot,  and  this  is  all 
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part  of  his  quarreling  with  Deukmejian,  isn’t  it? 

Part  of  it.  That  was  probably  the  most  cleverly  written  initiative 

anybody’s  ever  seen.  I  mean,  it  just  guaranteed  education-- 

Did  you  appreciate  what  it  meant  at  the  time  it  was  being  proposed? 

None  of  us  did.  What  we  did  was  we  spent  all  of  our  time  fighting  over 
the  interpretation  of  it.  I  had  some  big  fights  with  Honig.  I  was  in  one  of 
those  publicized  screaming  matches  in  which  I  threatened  to  throw  him 
out  physically  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

And  that’s  not  your  style. 

Not  my  style  either,  because  he  was  so  adamant. 

What  was  so  irritating  about  him? 

You  know,  it’s  hard  to  say.  I  don’t  know  what  was  irritating  about  him, 
but  he  was  a  very  irritating  guy.  I  have  no  idea.  Afterwards,  having  seen 
him  several  times  since  that  time,  and  he’s  been  in  a  lot  of  trouble  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  don’t  recall  having  any  hard  feelings  or  anything  like  that 
or  happy  about  anything  that  happened  to  him.  But  he  just  was  very 
difficult  on  the  fight  over  this  Prop.  98,  because  it  was  so  complicated.  It 
is  so  complicated.  You  can  start  today  and  two  days  from  now  you  might 
have  a  grasp  of  what  it  means  under  a  set  of  circumstances,  but  you  better 
not  wait  more  than  five  minutes  before  you  solve  the  problem,  because 
you’ll  have  forgotten  it.  It’ll  get  too  confusing. 

Well,  I  think  many  people  didn’t  understand  at  the  time  it  was  written,  that 
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I  know  that  say  the  people  in  the  university  systems  did  not  understand 
how  it  would  work  against  their  interests  in  terms  of  dedicating  more  and 
more  of  the  budget  to  specific  K-12  education. 

More  and  more  to  K-12.  Eventually,  K-12  would  have  it  all,  and  I’m  not 
sure  it’s  still  not  going  to  be  possible,  that  it’ll  get  down  further  and 
further.  Although  they  still  complain  about  the  per  capita  spending  and  so 
on.  So  they’re  in  a  position  to  at  least  argue  that  you  guys  tell  us  how 
much  it  hurt,  but  it  hasn’t  hurt  that  much  yet. 

You  know,  you  mentioned  the  trouble  Honig  got  into.  He  was  convicted 
of  conflict  of  interest  and  removed  from  office  as  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction1  because  of  his  wife’s  having  a  contract  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  which  he  headed,  which  I  think  had  to  do  with 
encouraging  parents  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  children’s  education. 
Something  like  that.  It  was  a  good  government  program.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  it. 

Right,  exactly.  And  there  was  some  question  in  some  people’s  minds  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  was  really  worth  pursuing,  and  it  was  Attorney  General 
Lungren  who  pursued  it  and  had  Honig  removed  from  office.  And  I 
always  wondered  if  there  was  some  payback  there. 

You  know,  I  never  have  thought  about  that.  My  recollection  now  is  there 


1  February  24,  1993. 
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was  a  certain  amount  of  joy  among  Republicans  over  the  fact  that  Honig 
got  nailed.  Certain  amount  of  joy  over  the  fact  that  a  Democrat  at  a  high 
level  was  being  hurt  a  little  bit.  I  never  heard  anything  along  the  lines  that 
this  was  a  setup,  or  that  this  was  something  that  they  had  discovered.  But 
I  would  guess  that  because  of  the  way  Honig  had  dealt  with  everybody 
else,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of,  as  I  said,  joy.  But  also,  again,  was  it 
worth  it?  And  whether  or  not  there  was  really  any  illegality,  was  there 
anything  that  really  would  put  a  guy  in  prison,  you  know,  that  was  a  big 
stretch. 

SENEY :  You  know,  Steve  Merksamer,  whom  I’ve  also  interviewed,  as  you  know, 

who  was  the  chief  of  staff  to  Governor  Deukmejian,  said  that  Honig  would 
come  and  visit  Deukmejian  and  they  would  have  a  discussion  and  they 
would  agree  on  certain  things,  and  then  Honig  would  go  right  out  to  the 
press  and,  from  their  point  of  view,  mischaracterize  the  whole  meeting  and 
make  some  kind  of  charges  or  accusations. 

Was  that  your  experience  with  him? 

MADDY :  The  big  battle  I  got  over  was  I  called  him  a  liar,  that  he  was  lying  to  the 

press  over  a  situation  where  we  were  negotiating  over  something.  And 
that  had  something  along  the  same  line  —  and  maybe  that  began  to  catch 
on  with  others  because  my  situation  had  to  do  something  with  him.  I 
don’t  call  people  liars  very  often,  but  my  recollection  is  that  I  called  him  a 
liar;  that  he  was  purposefully  trying  to  misconstrue  things  and  not  tell  the 
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truth. 

And  this  1987  budget,  by  the  way,  turns  out  to  be  the  one  in  which 
Deukmejian  axes  Cal-OSHA,  that  we  talked  about  it. 

Oh,  is  that  right? 

Yes.  And  the  Democrats  had  even  tried  to  keep  him  from  doing  that  by 
collapsing  the  Cal-OSHA  into  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations’ 
budget  and  he  still  was  able  to  get  at  it  and  get  rid  of  it,  even  with  that 
clever  trick. 

It  also  quotes  Senator  Alquist  as  being  very  unhappy  with  the  fact 
that  Deukmejian  won’t  negotiate.  Alquist  and  Vasconcellos  were  really 
cut  right  out  of  the  process,  weren’t  they? 

Right.  That  was  part  of  the  deal.  I  mean,  that  was  part  of  why  there  was  a 
Big  five.  A1  got  busted  in  his  last  years.  I  mean,  he  still  could  sit  there 
and  never  miss  a  beat  in  terms  of  getting  the  session  going,  staying  there 
until  adjourning  time,  keeping  everybody  moving;  but  in  terms  of 
knowing  what  was  in  the  budget  or  what  we  were  negotiating  over,  A1  was 
not  really  a  factor.  Of  course,  Vasco  was  Vasco  [Vasconsellos]. 

What  does  that  mean? 

Well,  just  that  he  was  tremendously  difficult  to  negotiate  with  because  he 
had  a  way  and  he  just  would  hammer  on  and  hammer  on,  and  so  there  was 
somebody  who  always  had  to  make  a  decision  when  it  came  to 
Vasconcellos’  role  in  this  thing.  And  so  that’s  why  you  let  the  Budget 
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Committee,  you  let  Vasco  and  the  conference  committee,  which  was 
Vasconcellos  and  Alquist,  and  then  you  put  a  couple  other  people  on  the 
other  —  Republicans  had  one  member  on  each  side  —  and  then  they  put 
together  the  budget  as  close  as  they  could  get  it.  Well,  you  had  all  this 
Vasconcellos’  stuff  in  here  that  had  no  chance  of  flying  with  the  rest  of  the 
caucuses  or  anybody  else.  That  all  came  to  the  Big  Five. 

And  then,  of  course,  they  bitched  and  complained,  and  rightfully  so 
because  they  spent  all  their  time  breaking  their  necks  trying  to  put  the 
budget  together,  and  then  have  the  so-called  Big  Five  come  in  and  cut 
their  legs  out  from  under  them. 

And  positions  that  had  been  very  influential,  important  positions,  were 
now  irrelevant. 

That’s  right. 

And  people  knew  that. 

Knew  it  precisely,  because  they  knew  who  was  going  to  go  back  in  there, 
and  next  thing  you  know,  the  first  thing  you  hear,  all  their  hard  work  that 
they  spent  hours  on  was  gone.  And  John,  who  probably  knew  more  about 
the  budget  than  anybody,  spent  more  time  on  it  than  anybody  else,  and  he 
truly  did  know  more  about  it,  all  the  intricacies  and  so  on,  suddenly  ends 
up  with  something  he  had  given  his  soul  for  and  in  two  seconds  Willie 
said  goodbye  to  it. 

What  was  the  politics,  as  you  understand  it,  behind  the  —  why  are  you 
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smiling  like  that?  Are  you  thinking  of  something? 

No. 

Because  sometimes  you  get  a  really  nice  smile  on  your  face,  and  I  always 
figure  that  something’s  going  on  in  there  that  I  have  to  ask  you  about. 

What  was  the  politics,  as  you  understand  it,  behind  the  division  of 
the  Senate  Finance  and  Budget  Committee,  from  one  committee  into  two 
committees,  and  Alquist  becomes  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee? 
Which  is  the  least  important  of  the  two. 

I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  just  politics,  which  so  many  of  the 
committees  boil  down  to  the  politics  of  the  moment.  You  know,  how  do 
you  satisfy  Vasco  and  Al?  Or  how  do  you  satisfy  A  and  B?  How  do  I 
make  sure  the  new  woman  legislator  has  a  full  committee?  So  you  give  a 
full  committee  and  those  kinds  of  things.  Not  so  much  efficiency  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  So  I  have  no  idea. 

So  that  may  have  been— 

That  may  have  been  true. 

Senator  Alquist  said  to  me  that  Roberti  wanted  another  committee  to 
strengthen  his  position  through  another  appointment. 

Does  that  make  sense  to  you? 

The  rationale  makes  sense.  That’s  why  there’s  a  committee  now  for  every 
Democrat,  but,  I  mean,  how  far  can  you  go?  Did  he  need  it  to  hold  on  to 
his  leadership?  Hell  no,  I  don’t  think  so.  If  that’s  why  he  wanted  it. 
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That’s  probably  what  he  told  Al,  because  he  cut  down  ATs  power. 

[Senator]  Ralph  [C.]  Dills,  you  know,  G.O.  [Government  Operations 
Committee]  was  such  a  huge  committee  for  a  long  time,  and  slowly  but 
surely  they  took  the  bets  away  and  they  took  this  group  away  and  that 
group  away  and  shoved  in  some  environmental  garbage,  where  it  used  to 
be  just  horseracing  and  booze.  It  had  its  strengths  for  that  kind  of  stuff. 
Then  you  put  in  three  other  people  that  Ralph  didn’t  like  or  didn’t 
necessarily  want  on  the  committee.  The  excuse  was  we’ve  given  you  this 
environmental  aspect;  we  need  to  have  a  couple  of  people  on  there  that 
understand  that,  which  means  they  were  not  very,  probably,  pro-booze  and 
racetracks  like  some  of  the  rest  of  us. 

The  committee  selection  process  is  very,  very  important,  and  that’s 
where  Lockyer  shined.  I  mean,  he  knew  his  committees.  He  had  his 
committees  wired  and  up  on  the  board.  Personally  did  it  himself  over  one 
weekend.  About  the  first  weekend  he  was  chosen,  he  knew  exactly  where 
he  wanted  everybody.  And  all  of  it  had  a  reason.  Every  bit  of  it.  There 
was  no  big  question  mark:  Wow,  what  do  we  do  with  ol’  Joe?  What  do 
we  do  with  so  and  so?  Lockyer  knew  what  to  do. 

SENEY :  He  understood  where  he  wanted  people  and  why  he  wanted  them  there. 

MADDY:  That’s  right.  And  see,  David  Roberti  [was]  far  less  involved.  So  you’d 

get  a  committee,  like  we  did  for  years  in  G.O.,  that  was  not  —  that  was 
really  still  ol’  Ralph’s.  Ralph  still  had  the  power  over  the  committee  and 
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not  necessarily  Roberti. 

So  he  would  tell  Roberti  who  he  wanted  on  there,  that  kind  of  thing? 

No,  in  the  early  days,  when  they  would  pressure  —  the  old  timers  would 
pressure  very  hard  to  put  people  they  wanted  on  the  committee,  and  if  they 
didn’t  like  it,  they  couldn’t  get  on.  I  mean,  in  the  old  days. 

Is  that  right? 

That  changed,  yes,  but  it  would  start  out  that  way. 

Well,  I  know  I’ve  said  to  you  that  in  interviewing  Senator  Marks,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Elections  and  Reapportionment  Committee  in  1990,  that 
was  just  a  front  for,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Roberti.  I  mean,  he  wanted  to  control 
that  committee  and  Marks  was  convenient  for  those  purposes. 

I’m  sure  that’s  true,  because  Marks’  was  not  doing  much  in  that  stage  of 
his  career. 

Did  Roberti,  and  later  Lockyer,  let  you  select  the  Republican  committee 
members? 

I  had  a  lot  to  say  about  it  at  different  times,  right.  Less  with  Lockyer. 
Lockyer  had  pretty  well  figured  all  of  these  things  out.  Initially,  Roberti 
always  gave  me  the  initial  ability  to  fill  the  slots.  I  could  sit  down  and  I 
could  put  my  Republicans  everywhere  I  wanted  them,  in  the  various  seats, 
and  I  tried  to  satisfy  everybody. 

When  you  became  leader,  and  Doolittle  became  the  number  two  man,  he 
had  to  give  up  his  slot  on  the  Rules  Committee.  And  [Senator]  Jim  Ellis 
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took  his  slot. 

Right. 

What  was  the  reason  for  that? 

I  think  Ellis  had  been  with  me  and  against  me  at  different  times,  and  I’m 
not  sure  whether  we  made  a  deal,  that’s  how  we  got  part  of  the  deal  made. 
I  think  that  was  what  happened,  is  that  we  had  to  cut  him  that  deal.  He 
loved  the  Rules  for  some  reason.  You  know,  started  out  being  very  loyal 
to  me  when  we  first  started,  and  that  kind  of  moved  around  at  different 
times.  And  I  think  we  ended  up  buying  him  off.  At  some  point  in  time,  I 
think  the  Rules  Committee  was  essential  to  keep  his  vote. 

And  you  put  Beverly  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

Right. 

What  was  the  thinking  behind  that? 

Well,  you  always  wanted  somebody  who  was  tremendously  loyal.  Bob 
Beverly  had  been  one  of  the  most  respected  Rules  Committee  members 
because  Bob  always  voted  for  the  Members.  Always  voted  for  pay  raises. 
Always  voted  for  everything  that  benefitted  the  Members.  Never 
questioned,  and  that’s  what  you  wanted.  You  needed  three  —  well,  you 
needed  two,  because  the  Pro  Tern  supposedly  was  going  to  be  in  the  same 
position.  But  each  side  was  supposed  to  put  at  least  one  absolutely  loyal 
Member,  on. 

That,  among  other  things,  meant  things  like  voting  for  pay  raises,  taking 
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the  heat. 

Taking  the  heat,  yes.  Taking  the  heat.  And  when  somebody  got 
themselves  in  trouble,  you  had  to  go  solve  that  problem.  I’m  talking  about 
wife  problem  or  kids  problems.  All  the  stuff  behind  the  scenes  that  had  to 
be  done,  there  had  to  be  some  loyal  people  there.  And  what  you  found 
was  that  almost  everybody  became  —  the  old  issue  of  taking  the  kid  off  the 
street  and  putting  him  on  the  commission  and  watch  how  they  change, 
there  was  no  doubt  you’d  take  the  most 

conservative  —  I  mean,  John  Doolittle,  the  most  conservative  guy  in  the 
world.  He  couldn’t  find  [enough]  ways  to  spend  money,  particularly  for 
himself,  once  he  got  on  Rules.  That’s  what  we  used  to  always  laugh 
about,  that  the  Rules  Committee  Members  who  were  the  hard-right 
wingers  —  Doolittle  —  who  else  is  on  there  now?  Who’s  been  on  there  for 
quite  a  while?  [Senator  John  R.]  Lewis.  They  spend  money  like  it’s  going 
out  of  style.  But  it’s  all  right.  You  kind  of  laugh  about  it  because— 

This  would  be  things  like  moving  walls  in  their  offices  and  new  carpeting? 
They’d  do  all  that  stuff.  That’s  all  part  of  the  game.  Unless  the  Pro  Tern 
says  no,  unless  he  stops  it. 

And  he’s  not  likely  to  interfere  much,  is  he?  Did  Lockyer  —  you  said  to 
me  once  that  he  did. 

Lockyer  did.  Lockyer  kept  the  vault  shut.  Held  things  down  a  little  bit. 
You  said  once  —  I’m  not  sure  you  said  it  on  the  tape  or  just  as  an  aside  to 
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me  —  that  Lockyer  was  very  careful  about  per  diem  and  that  sort  of  thing; 
when  you  were  in  session  and  when  you  weren’t.  And  Burton  apparently 
is  not  quite  so  strict. 

Johnny  is  really  a  Member’s  Member.  You  know,  come  in  and  get  your 
work  done  and  get  out  of  here. 

Lockyer  was  tremendously  concerned  about  image:  Are  you  going 
to  show  up  on  time?  If  we  say  9:00  session  begins,  we  should  start  at 
9:00,  and  if  we’re  going  to  stay  here  ‘til  five,  we  stay  ‘til  five.  We  don’t 
purposefully  go  out  and  check  out  the  last  day,  to  make  it  clear  that  all 
we’re  doing  is  collecting  our  per  diem.  If  you’re  going  to  show  up  on 
Friday  morning,  we  have  to  work  for  two  hours.  All  those  things  that 
were  imaging,  that  probably  meant  he  was  thinking  more  about  statewide 
office  than  other  people  were.  Certainly  not  Burton.  He’s  not  running 
statewide.  And  he  knows  dam  well  that  on  Thursday  morning,  or  Friday 
morning,  or  whatever  day  it  is,  if  it’s  a  three-day  weekend,  the  guys  want 
to  check  in  on  Friday  and  get  out  of  there  and  collect  their  per  diem. 

How  do  you  do  that?  If  I’m  a  Member  and  I  want  to  get  down  to  my 
district,  or  wherever  it  is  I  want  to  be  on  Friday,  how  do  I  check  in?  What 
do  I  do? 

If  he  opens  the  desk  at  six  in  morning,  which  sometimes  he’ll  do,  if  you’re 
there  at  six  or  anytime  after  six,  you  see  Tony  Beard  [Jr.]  and  you  say, 
“I’m  here,  Tony,”  and  he  says,  “You’re  here,”  and  out  you  go. 
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That’s  the  chief  clerk.  [Tony  Beard  is  Sergeant-at-Arms.] 

Mm  hmm.  If  they  open  up  the  desk.  The  only  thing  Tony  won’t  do,  if 
you’re  not  there,  they  won’t  do  it.  And  sometimes  Burton  is  much  easier 
on  letting  you  split,  if  you,  “Look,  I’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here  at  quarter  to 
eight.” 

“Well  go.” 

Lockyer  would  oftentimes  hold  and  say  no.  Would  say,  “Everybody 
should  stay  until  twelve,”  or  something  like  that,  “today.” 

And  he  could  enforce  that. 

Oh  yes. 

How  would  he  enforce  something  like  that? 

Tell  Tony  Beard  that  nobody  leaves. 

Oh,  if  they’re  not  here  at  twelve,  they’re  not  here. 

He  either  gets  them  and  brings  them  back  sometimes,  which  I  rarely  saw 
physically  or  aggressively  do  that,  or  he  just  takes  away  their  per  diem. 
For  that  day. 

It  counts  three  days. 

Aah. 

See,  if  you  miss  three  continuous  days,  you  lose  the  per  diem  for  the 
whole  time.  That’s  why  you  check  in  on  Friday  morning.  I  mean,  if  you 
have  a  three-day  weekend  —  see,  you  cannot  have  four  consecutive  days 
from  the  Legislature  without  losing  your  per  diem.  What  you  have  is 
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three-day  holidays,  so  if  we  leave  on  Thursday,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
we’re  only  off  three  days  —  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  —  you  get  paid  per 
diem  for  those  same  three  days.  If,  for  instance,  Monday  is  a  holiday,  and 
you  want  to  leave  on  Thursday,  well  then  you’re  leaving  Friday,  Saturday, 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  bingo,  you’ve  reached  four  days  and  now  you  get 
no  per  diem  for  those  four  days. 

What  is  the  per  diem  rate? 

Like  a  hundred  and  a  quarter  now. 

Tax  free. 

Tax  free.  It’s  one  of  the  biggest  things  around  here.  It’s  worth  quite  a  bit. 
Sure  it  is. 

Because  it’s  up  there  over  20  grand,  tax  free.  That’s  thirty  thousand  or  so. 
It’s  a  big  number  now,  compared  to  the  $10  a  day,  or  something,  what  was 
when  we  started. 

And  it  was  a  way  that  Jesse  Unruh  had  of  increasing  salary  without  being 
able  to  increase  salary. 

You  know,  one  of  the  things  that  —  as  long  as  we’re  talking  about 
these  kind  of  things  —  that  you  and  Doolittle,  and  here’s  a  lovely  picture  of 
you  and  Roberti  and  Doolittle  here,  looking  very  serious,  putting  forward 
what  I  think  became  Prop.  112,'  the  pay  raise  proposition. 
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The  pay  raise,  or  the  good  government. 

Yes,  the  good  government  one.  And  it  put  together  the  pay  raise  plus 
reduce  the  per  diem.  I  want  you  to  see  this  picture  because  I  think  it’s  a 
good  picture.  Here  you  are,  the  three  of  you  looking  very  serious.  It  fits 
the  occasion.  And  you’re  putting  forward  this  ethics— 

Ethics,  yes,  the  pay  increase  and  all  of  that.  The  ethics  package,  right, 
which  we  tied  together. 

And  that  turns  out  to  be  a  very  smart  move. 

It  was  one  of  the  better  moves  for  legislators  and  their  benefits. 

Right.  Because  this  [legislative  pay  raise]  commission  has  been 
very  —  what  do  I  want  to  say?  —  generous,  hasn’t  it? 

They  have  not  gone  after  people  like  they  could  for  certain,  and  they  have 
allowed  this  thing  to  be  carried  out  a  little  bit  like  the  way  we— 

Well,  I’m  talking  about  the  amount  of  the  pay  raises  has  been  significant. 
Oh,  it’s  unbelievable.  I  really  didn’t  think  they  would  go  that  far.  I 
thought  that  they  have  the  pay  raise.  People  have  given  them  a  higher  pay 
raise  than  I  thought. 

Than  you  ever  would  have. 

Oh  yes,  than  I  thought.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  be  someplace  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $75,000  or  something  of  that  nature. 

What  is  it  now? 

I  think  it’s  a  hundred  thousand.  Ninety-nine  thousand,  plus  the  increased 
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per  diem. 

The  original  pay  raise  that  Unruh  put  through  in  the  ’60s  raised  the  pay 
from  6  to  16  thousand,  with  a  5  percent  cap,  annual  cap,  on  it.  And  this 
far  exceeds  that  kind  of  a  cap. 

Oh  my,  yes. 

Now,  you  gave  up  honorariums  and  all  these  kinds  of  things  that  got  Mr. 
Montoya  and  some  others  in  big  trouble.  And  you  gave  up  things,  it  turns 
out,  that  were  probably  legal  that  Members  ended  up  getting  convicted  for, 
really. 

Right. 

And  in  exchange  you  got  a  pay  raise  commission  that  takes  the  heat. 
Members  can  grandstand  if  they  want  and  refuse  the  raises. 

It  was  smart. 

Yes,  it  was  very  smart. 

It  was  a  very  smart  move.  The  only  way  we  were  ever  going  to  get  a 
decent  pay  raise  or  were  ever  going  to  get  anything  decent,  because  the 
guys  did  not  have  the  guts,  notwithstanding  the  Bob  Beverlys  and  a  few 
guys  we  had.  The  group  did  not  have  the  guts  to  vote  for  their  own  pay 
raise,  so  you  had  to  have  some  people  to  do  it  for  them. 

You  know,  that  was  one  thing  that  Senator  Beverly  became  adamant  about 
too  was  this  idea  you  don’t  grandstand  on  that  kind  of  stuff.  You  know,  if 
you  don’t  want  to  vote  for  it,  don’t  vote  for  it.  You  can  say  you  don’t  vote 
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for  it,  but  you  don’t  criticize  the  other  Members  for  it. 

That’s  why  he  was  so,  again,  well  liked.  Not  so  much  that  he  was  well 
liked  for  that,  but  there  were  people  who  were  on  the  other  side  who 
certainly  drew  a  line  that  indicated  they  were  not  well  liked.  I  mean,  the 
folks  who  did  go  after  their  fellow  Members  for  taking  per  diem  and  so  on 
were  the  ones  who,  most  of  us  thought,  had  no  class  or  just  were  less  than 
guys  you’d  want  to  hang  around  with.  Let’s  just  say  that. 

Exactly.  You  know,  in  this  case,  a  woman  —  Carol  Hallett  —  when  she 
was  Minority  Leader,  she  grandstanded  in  this. 

Quite  a  bit. 

And  got  pay  raises  killed. 

Did  it  one  big  time.  She  was  one  of  my  proteges  I  worked  hard  to  put  in 
as  Minority  Leader  over  there,  and  she’s  gone  on  very  well.  She’s  very, 
very  high  up  in  office.  Still  back  in  Washington  and  has  done  extremely 
well.  Of  course,  she  ran  for  Lieutenant  Governor.  But,  I  mean,  she  did 
take  the  easy  road  on  that  one  issue. 

Right.  I  mean,  she  really,  really— 

Hammered  it  home. 

Yes,  she  did. 

In  a  shrill  voice,  and  we  were  bad  guys  for  doing  what  we  were  doing,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

She  later  is  appointed  to  be  head  of  Parks  by  Deukmejian. 
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MADDY:  Was  she? 

SENEY :  And  she  was  not  approved.  The  Rules  Committee  did  not  approve  her. 

MADDY :  You  could  be  very  right  about  that.  I  think  there  is  something  in  the  back 

of  my  mind  that  tells  me  you’re  right.  It  might  have  been  “what  goes 
around  comes  around.” 

SENEY :  Y es,  payback  for  that  kind  of  grandstanding. 

MADDY :  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

SENEY :  Because  that’s  a  pretty  fundamental  rule:  don’t  embarrass  your 

colleagues. 

MADDY :  Absolutely.  You  don’t  want  to  take  the  pay  raise,  don’t  take  it.  Don’t  take 

the  per  diem.  That’s  what  I  always  used  to  say. 

SENEY :  Sure.  Vote  against  it  and  put  that  in  your  literature. 

MADDY:  Some  people  can  do  it. 

SENEY :  Do  you  want  to  take  a  break? 

MADDY :  Yes,  let’s  do  it. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  3,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  budgets  again.  I  want  to  talk  about  the 

’90-91  budget  battle,  which  was  Deukmejian’s  last  budget.  And  this  was  a 
difficult  one  because  we  get  into  a  situation  where  —  I  have  a  copy  of  an 
article  that  you  wrote  in  a  county  government  publication.  You  get  in  a 
situation  where  the  deficits  are  now  really  beginning  to  mushroom. 
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To  me,  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  the  1980s  is  the 
budgets  went  from  surpluses  to  deficits,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  an  outsider 
that  the  Department  of  Finance  did  not  really  have  a  good  handle  on  what 
was  going  on  in  terms  of  the  budgets. 

Was  that  true,  or  did  they  generally  keep  you  abreast? 

I  don’t  know  whether  they  didn’t  have  a  good  handle  or  they  were  trying 
to  get  the  Governor  out  of  office  before  it  hit  the  fan. 

The  deficit  hit  the  fan. 

Right.  I  think  the  last  two  years  we  knew  we  were  getting  further  and 
further  in  trouble,  and  that  we  were  going  in  the  hole,  that  we  had  gone 
through  that  fiasco  of  the  billion  dollars’  giveaway,  and  now  we’re  coming 
into  a  problem  where  it’s  becoming  clear  that  we  didn’t  have  the  money 
but  Deukmejian  only  had  a  year  or  so.  And  then  underlying  it,  and  what 
was  persuasive  to  me  and  which  allowed  me  to,  I  think,  be  in  particeps 
criminis,  if  you  will,  involved  in  this  and  went  along  with  it,  was  the  fact 
that— 

What  do  you  mean  by  that?  That’s  a  Latin  term  you  used? 

Latin  term  meaning  I  was  part  of  the  criminal  act. 

Conspiracy  in  terms  of  helping. 

Conspiracy,  right.  I  committed  the  criminal  act. 

We  couldn’t  believe  that  the  [U.S.  President  George]  Bush  people 
could  not  —  and  I’m  thinking  now  of  the  Bush  people  —  would  not,  at  the 
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Federal  Reserve,  put  the  economy  back  in  a  solid  role  again.  We  just  had 
to  believe  that  what  was  going  to  happen  was  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  come  back,  and  we’d  have  interest  rates  change,  and  suddenly  the 
United  States  of  America  would  get  rolling  again. 

You  know,  it  was  just  about  that  time  where  Bush  went  from  being 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  history  of  being  a  United  States  President 
with  82  percent  popularity  and  suddenly  turns  around  one  day  and  says, 
“And  don’t  worry,  folks,  the  economy  is  good,”  and  nobody  believed  him 
because  the  economy  was  no  good.  And  we  said,  “He’s  going  to  have  to 
turn,  the  interest  rates  are  going  to  have  to  drop,”  and  we  were  under  the 
illusion  that  as  soon  as  the  national  economy  moves  at  all  in  a  positive 
way  —  California  is  always  light  years  ahead  —  we’ll  be  jumped  so  far 
ahead  of  everybody,  we’ll  be  back  in  “Happy  Land,”  and  then  everything 
is  going  to  be  good. 

So  what  we  did  was  cut  and  cover.  When  I  say  cut  and  cover,  we 
just  found  every  way  we  could  to  borrow,  transfer,  shift,  move  money 
around,  so  that  the  budget  was  balanced.  Democrats  —  and  I  thought 
about  it  as  to  why  they  went  along  with  us.  I  guess  merely  because  they 
were  planning  at  that  point  in  time,  I  think,  that  they  were  going  to  get  the 
next  governorship,  they  were  going  to  be  in  charge  —  let’s  get  out  from 
under  this  thing  and  go  home  —  or  for  whatever  reason.  I’m  not  sure 
whatever  happened. 
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But  essentially  what  we  did  was  we  just  avoided  the  problems  and 
borrowed  money,  did  everything  we  could  to  keep  Deukmejian  from 
having  to  face  what  would  be  logically  a  tax  increase  or  substantial  cuts. 

SENEY:  Well,  you  mentioned  the  billion  return  to  the  taxpayers.  During  the  ‘87-88 

budget  —  and  that’s  the  cycle  in  which  this  came  up  —  the  deficit,  the  end 
of  that,  when  the  books  were  balanced,  was  actually  $741  million,  which 
would  have  been  more  than  covered  if  he  had  left  that  in  place. 

MADDY :  Oh,  that  part  of  it  was  easy,  right.  I  think  it  was  a  lot  bigger  than  that.  I 

think  the  700  million  was  probably  considering  how  much  we  had  hidden. 
Nobody  knows  how  much  we  really  had,  because  we  went  very  quickly 
into  substantial  money  after  that. 

SENEY :  Well,  the  next  year,  ’88-89,  there’s  actually  almost  a  billion  dollar  surplus. 

Then  in  ’89-90,  it’s  almost  a  billion  dollar  deficit. 

[Interruption] 

The  following  year,  and  these  are  numbers  you  used  in  the  tables  in  a 
publication,  The  California  County, 1  and  then  it  goes  up:  ’90-91,  the 
budget  deficit  is  $3.3  billion  in  change;  ’91-92,  2.7  billion;  ’92-93,  2.1 
billion.  That  almost  seems  too  low  in  a  way,  but  I  guess  the  budget  looked 
worse  to  begin  with,  and  then  after  tax  cuts  and  other  kinds  of 
adjustments,  things  looked  a  little  bit  better. 


1  March/ April  1993,  p.  20. 
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A  little  bit  better.  But  I  think  there  was  a  lot  of— 

Finagling? 

Finagling.  When  Wilson  came  into  office  and  we  sat  down  and  got  the 
real  numbers,  we  were  $14  billion  in  the  hole. 

In  that  first  Wilson  budget. 

I  mean,  that’s  14  billion.  So  there’s  a  lot  of  hidden  stuff  going  on  here. 
These  might  have  been  the  accumulated  deficit,  as  we  kept  going  down 
further  and  further. 

But  my  recollection,  again,  as  to  what  we  did,  is  operate  on  this 
premise  that  we  were  going  to  be  saved  by  the  feds  and  by  Bush,  and  of 
course,  Bush  was  too  late.  I  mean,  he  did  some  of  those  things  but  it 
didn’t  catch  him  either.  It  didn’t  help  him. 

Well,  the  economy  actually  got  worse. 

Yes. 

And  among  the  things  you  were  doing  was  sort  of  crossing  your  fingers 
behind  your  backs  and  saying  that  the  growth  rate  will  be  6  percent. 

And  it  was  going  the  other  way. 

Yes. 

California  was  really  in  a  slump. 

Air  bases  were  being  closed. 

Everything  happened  to  us. 

Absolutely.  It  was  a  terrible  pinch. 
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The  last  two  years,  Deukmejian  just  began  to  get  the  list  of  tragedies,  and 
problems,  and  earthquakes.  And  of  course,  Pete  Wilson  got  them.  He  got 
everything  happen  to  him  that  could  possibly  happen  to  a  governor  in  a 
state. 

I’m  trying  to  think  what  actually  happened  during  Deukmejian’s 
time  with  the  earthquake. 

There  was  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  and  that  that  was  in  the  last  year, 
’89. 

So  that  was  right  at  the  end  of  his  —  and  of  course,  Pete  ended  up  having 
to— 

Deal  with  that  problem. 

Deal  with  that  problem.  My  recollection  is  we  were  just  convinced  that 
we’d  get  some  savior  from  the  feds  by  interest  rates,  and  secondly,  we  just 
felt  it  was  important  from  a  Republican  point  of  view  that  Deukmejian  get 
out  of  office  without  having  the  ultimate  [blame].  The  only  way  we  could 
help  him  solve  the  problem  would  be  tax  increases.  You  know,  he  wasn’t 
going  to  do  a  tax  increase,  even  though  I  think  there  probably  was  some 
tax  increases  in  there  someplace. 

Well,  as  you  know,  the  double  whammy  of  the  increasing  unemployment 
rate  is,  first  of  all,  falling  revenues  through  less  sales  tax  and  income  tax 
collection,  as  well  as  increased  expenditures  under  various  entitlement 
programs.  So  not  only  is  your  revenue  going  down  but  your  expenditures 
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are  going  up. 

Which  is  the  basics.  But  when  it  begins  to  move  and  gets  to  moving  in  a 
direction,  you  literally  have  no  control.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  I  don’t 
think  that  anybody  could  have  told  you  that  it  would  be  14  billion  when 
Pete  walked  in.  I  mean,  I  don’t  think  there  was  anybody  who  was  clever 
enough  to  even  hint  that,  or  say  that,  or  imply  that.  Whatever  happens 
within  the  system,  it  happens  in  a  dramatic  and  a  very  hasty  fashion. 

That’s  why  I  think  when  Gray  Davis  is  watching  for  the  future,  he’s 
not  going  to  go  into  four  years  from  now  with  a  balanced  budget  with  no 
money  in  the  bank.  I  mean,  I  think  he’s  going  to  have  plenty  of  money  in 
the  bank. 

What  Deukmejian  used  to  call  his  “rainy  day”  fund. 

Well,  we  used  to  call  it  a  reserve.  We  used  to  fight  Deukmejian. 

Prudent  reserve,  I  guess  he  called  it. 

And  Deukmejian  used  to  fight  for  a  reserve  that  was  established  by  statute, 
almost  by  statute  —  he  wanted  it  by  statute  —  with  a  percentage  amount 
that  he  would  not  —  that  was  part  of  the  budget.  We  started  out  with  a  3 
percent  prudent  reserve  and  he  gave  up  on  it  before  the  end  of  the  eight 
years,  but  he  began  by  that,  and  that  was  his  way  of  keeping  the  spending 
down.  And  it  worked  a  little  bit,  as  long  as  he  stayed  tough  on  it. 

To  your  knowledge,  was  there  any  contact  between  the  incoming  Wilson 
people  and  the  outgoing  Deukmejian  people  over  the  way  the  budget  was 
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developing  and  the  deficit  was  developing? 

If  there  was,  we  didn’t  see  any  sign  of  it.  I  mean,  I  was  certainly  there 
through  both  of  those,  right  to  the  end  there.  I  can  remember  the  early 
battles  when  Pete  first  came  in  and  we  first  tried  to  figure  out  how  we 
were  going  to  solve  this  problem,  and  he  started  out  with  a  very  favorable 
rating  in  the  minds  of  the  Democrats  because  he  recognized  early  on  that 
we  were  going  to  have  to  raise  some  taxes,  and  that  was  a  huge  admission. 
Of  course,  I  was  on  and  I  was  saying  the  same  thing,  so  we  had  at  least 
two  of  the  Republicans  and  so  we  were  kind  of  heroes. 

Of  course,  where  Pete  ultimately,  I  think,  felt  embittered  was  the  fact 
that  he  did  all  the  right  things  and  then  received  nothing  but  criticism  from 
both  sides,  which  told  him  as  a  Republican  never,  ever,  ever  agree  to  a  tax 
increase. 

Well,  they  beat  him  up  on  his  presidential  attempts  and  reelection  too. 
Both  sides.  The  Democrats  beat  him  up  for  doing  what  he  did  and  the 
Republicans  did  the  same  thing.  There  was  just  nothing  favorable. 

And  in  that  case  maybe  it  was  more  serious  the  Republicans  beating  him 
up  because  he  wanted  to  get  to  the  Republican  Presidential  primary. 

Sure.  It  was  far  more  important  that  the  Republicans  beat  him  up.  He 
really  felt  embittered,  and  from  that  time  on,  he  moved  much  more  to  the 
right  and  got  tougher  than  hell  on  a  lot  of  issues  that  otherwise  were  not 


Pete  Wilson. 
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1  Op.  cit.,  p.  420. 


Was  there  resentment  on  Wilson’s  part  and  the  part  of  his  people  toward 
Deukmejian  at  all  for  what  had  gone  on  with  that  budget,  what  he 
inherited? 

You  know,  I  don’t  think  so.  I’m  trying  to  think  if  there  was  any  hint  of  it. 

I  don’t  believe  so.  I  really  don’t  believe  so.  I  think  that  everybody  felt  we 
were  --  you  know,  I  was  there  for  all  of  it  and  I  wasn’t  taking  any  blame 
for  not  knowing  as  much  as  I  should  have  known.  I  know  that. 

If  we  talk  about  the  ’90-91  budget,  because  again,  that’s  the  last  one  of 
Deukmejian’s  budgets,  and  in  this  case  he’s  trying  to  link  the  budget  at 
this  late  date  to  what  he  calls  “structural  reforms,”  and  he’s  kind  of  trying 
to  get  to  that  3  percent  reserve  in  another  way,  and  that  was  he  wanted 
some  sort  of  procedural  tools  that  would  allow  him  to  cut  all  spending 
according  to  his  own  set  of  priorities.  And  again,  this  is  the  California 
Journal } 

What  he  was  looking  for  is  that  the  deficit  got  so  bad  he  could— 
Automatically  cut.  He  would  like  to  have  automatic  reductions. 

Were  you  at  all  sympathetic  to  that? 

It  was  an  ideal  way  for  a  governor  or  the  Republican  Party  to  operate.  I 
mean,  it  was  an  ideal  way  to  have  us  control  the  budget  because  things, 
when  they  go  automatic,  becomes  automatic  and  nobody  has  to  vote  on  it 
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literally.  You  just  go  down  the  line. 

The  so-called  automatic  reductions  I  think  is  really  a  copout,  but  it’s 
no  more  a  copout  than  Prop.  991  and  Prop.  98  and  all  the  other  built-in 
budget  gimmicks  we  have.  When  you  think  about  it,  90  percent  of  the 
budget  is  already  predestined  because  of  legislation.  In  other  words,  “X” 
percent  must  go  to  schools,  “X”  percent  must  go  to  parks,  “X”  percent 
must  go  to  mountain  lions,  “X”  percent  must  go  here,  “X”  percent  must  go 
here.  All  that’s  a  copout  to  the  Legislature.  I’m  really  a  basic  believer 
that  every  year  we  should  start  with  sort  of  zero-based  budgeting.  We 
should  start  out  and  say  what  do  we  have  here  in  terms  of  dollars  to  spend 
and  what’s  our  obligations?  And  obligations  not  meaning  obligations 
from  the  standpoint  of  somebody  passed  a  law  last  year  that  says  you  will 
finance  education  at  a  certain  percentage,  but  that  you  will  finance 
education.  So  how  much  money  do  we  have  for  education? 

We  should  sit  down  and  grind  out  the  budget  every  single,  solitary 
year  based  on  what’s  available  and  what  our  needs  are;  otherwise,  you 
never,  ever  get  rid  of  stuff.  You  never  get  rid  of  programs  that  are  no 
longer  efficient  or  no  longer  necessary.  You  no  longer  ever  evaluate  does 
education  need  41  percent  of  the  total  dollars  that  are  raised  in  California? 
What’s  41  percent  mean  in  terms  of  the  relationship  to  teaching  a  child? 


Proposition  99,  November  8,  1988. 
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You  could  easily  say  that  if  inflation  doesn’t  set  in,  we  need  $4,700  to 
educate  a  child  if  there’s  no  inflation,  because  we’ve  proven  last  year  that 
it  took  $4,700  and  we  were  able  to  do  it.  That  makes  some  sense.  But  to 
say  41  percent  of  the  money,  regardless  of  whether  it’s  six  times  what  we 
had  last  year  or  half  of  what  we  had  last  year,  makes  no  sense. 

And  so  we’re  in  this  mode  of  percentages  that  it’s  just  a  matter  of 
cutting  the  budget  up  today  based  on  who  was  able  to  finagle  the 
Legislature  at  some  point  in  time  and  get  legislation  through  that 
guarantees  certain  amounts  of  money  go  into  them,  until  we  turn  around, 
until  we  turn  the  system  around,  whereby  we  have  a  way  of  beginning  the 
budget  process  with  what  we  need,  where  we  have  to  spend  it,  and  how  we 
get  it. 

I  believe  that  with  all  levels  of  government.  I  think  we  should 
reform  all  levels  of  government  where  every  level  of  government  has  a 
revenue  source.  I  think  cities  and  counties  should  have  a  revenue  source 
and  that  is  based  on  city  and  county  type  services,  and  that  people,  if  they 
want  those  services,  are  taxed  for  them  and  pay  for  them  so  that  we  don’t 
have  any  fund  that  is  out  there  for  police  services.  Police  services  ought 
to  be  based  on  what  you  need  in  each  community  and  what  you’re  willing 
to  pay  in  each  community. 

There  are  some  things  that  I  guess  you  could  argue  that  have  broader 
base.  I  mean,  it’s  tough  to  have  a  transportation  system  unless  you  have  a 
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state  transportation  system  that  works  in  some  fashion.  But  by  and  large, 
if  each  level  of  government  had  a  revenue  source  they  could  look  to,  and 
the  local  people  had  the  obligation  to  vote  for  their  own  services  —  and  of 
course,  that  is  argued  as  being  patently  unfair  to  poor  people,  patently 
unfair  to  this  group  and  patently  unfair  to  that  group  and  so  on.  But  it 
really  is  the  only  way,  it  seems  to  me,  that  makes  any  real  sense. 
Otherwise,  we’re  in  the  quagmire  we’re  in  now  with  our  budget  process 
which  makes  absolutely  no  sense  and  all  we’re  going  to  do  is  get  along. 
We’re  just  going  to  get  along  until  this  folds. 

SENEY :  As  enlightened  of  you  and  as  appealing  as  it  is,  might  it  make  the  process 

almost  impossible?  That  is,  if  no  one  had  settled  claims  and  everything 
was  up  for  grabs. 

MADDY:  It  is  impossible.  I  mean,  that’s  why  it’s  not  being  done.  That’s  why  we’re 

not  getting  anywhere  with  it.  We’ve  been  arguing  local  government 
reform  for  a  long  time  in  trying  to  find  sources  of  revenue. 

But  we  can’t  solve  it  on  the  simplest  and  easiest  and  the  most 
fundamental  areas  where  people  will  agree,  which  is  on  law  enforcement 
and  stuff  of  that  nature.  If  you  can’t  get  them  to  agree  on  such  things  as 
that,  you’re  never.  So  you’re  going  to  have  to  do  it  all  by  trick  and  device, 
and  figure  out  ways  to  balance  the  budget,  as  I  say,  by  moving  the 
numbers  around  or  by  getting  something,  by  tradeoffs:  How  do  you  get  a 
Prop.  98  and  how  do  you  turn  a  98  around?  Or  you  just  keep  going,  is 
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what  I  think  happens. 

I  don’t  know  how  we  did  it  at  the  fed  [federal]  level.  I  mean, 
whatever  happened  at  the  federal  level  where  suddenly  the  economy  gets 
so  good  that  you  finally  can  dig  your  way  out?  And  the  question  is:  What 
is  Clinton  and  this  Republican  Congress  going  to  do  to  dig  themselves  out 
on  a  permanent  basis?  Are  we  going  to  do  something  with  Social 
Security? 

Look  how  hard  it  is  for  even  the  matter  of  Social  Security,  which  in 
so  many  ways  commonsense  tells  you  that  we  ought  to  means  test  it  at 
some  point  in  time.  I  mean,  you’re  going  to  have  to,  I  think,  means  test  it 
to  where  you’re  just  not  going  to  say  that  everybody  is  entitled  to 
Medicare,  everybody’s  entitled  to  Social  Security.  Bill  Gates’  dad’s  old 
enough,  but  this  quote  “was  in  an  insurance  policy.”  Of  course,  my 
mother  at  95  says,  “This  was  an  insurance  policy.  So  what.  We  put  our 
money  in  there.” 

Well,  at  some  point  in  time,  something’s  got  to  change,  otherwise 
we’re  not  going  to  have  enough  money.  Particularly  as  long  as  we  keep 
trying  to  expand  what  we  want  to  provide  people. 

Health  care  services.  I  mean,  you  pick  up  today’s  paper,  the  most 
hypocritical  kinds  of  news,  editorials,  go  in,  you  know?  The  reason  that 
health  care  prices  are  going  up  is  people  don’t  like  HMOs  [Health 
Maintenance  Organizations].  People  don’t  like  HMOs.  That’s  silly.  I 
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mean,  health  care  costs  are  going  up.  The  more  we  mandate  services,  the 
more  health  care  costs  are  going  to  go  up.  There’s  a  lot  of  things  we  can 
say  about  health  care,  but  all  these  increased  costs  are  not  as  a  result  of 
some  just  mythical  turnaround.  It’s  because  people,  we’re  charging  more, 
we’re  getting  more,  and  there’s  more  and  more  things  that  are  available. 

The  drugs  I’m  taking  right  now,  a  couple  of  things,  I  think  they  cost 
$1700  a  shot.  And  right  after  I  do  my  chemo  [chemotherapy]  they  give 
me  about  three  of  these  shots.  Well,  I’ll  take  them  and  pay  for  them,  if 
nothing  else.  I’m  trying  to  get  them  paid  for  through  my  HMO,  but,  I 
mean,  because  they  do  help  you.  You  avoid  some  pain  and  suffering. 

Then  you  get  into  the  next  question:  If  you  get  them  —  if  you  get 
them  —  shouldn’t  everybody  get  them?  Shouldn’t  we  all  get  them?  I 
don’t  know.  Sure  we  should,  in  one  way,  but  there’s  not  enough  money  in 
the  world  to  give  everybody  everything. 

The  budget  process,  that’s  why  the  federal  level  budget  process  just 
has  to  be  so  goofy,  and  when  they  start  talking  about  all  of  the  pork  and 
stuff  that’s  in  the  federal  budget  process,  it’s  got  to  be  just  the  joke  of 
jokes,  as  people  think  about  this  and  go  through  this. 

SENEY :  Well,  much  less  of  it  is  predetermined,  as  is  the  state  budget.  But  I  guess 

what  I’m  suggesting  is,  as  annoying  as  all  that  predetermining  is,  it 
actually  makes  it  easier  to  do. 

That’s  why  they  can  do  it  so  quickly  in  a  given  year.  And  only  rarely  do 
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they  make  any  significant  changes. 

And  now  in  recent  years  we’ve  had  a  budget  surplus.  People  have  had  a 
hard  time,  some  of  them,  remembering  when  there  was  a  budget  surplus, 
and  that  surplus  is  almost  harder  to  deal  with  than  not  enough  money, 
because  everybody  comes  out  of  the  woodwork  with  their  tin  cups  looking 
for- 

For  something. 

Yes.  And  it  makes  the  process  much  more  difficult. 

And  we  really,  when  you  compare  it  to  the  feds,  we  have  a  small  problem 
in  California.  But  our  problem  is  the  6th  or  7th  largest  economy  in  the 
world.  That’s  big  enough. 

And  then  you  take  a  look  and  see  that  education,  in  terms  of  what  the 
experts  claim  we  really  need,  I  mean,  we’re  talking  about  two  or  three 
grand  a  kid.  We’re  talking  about  several  billions  more  per 
child  —  I  mean,  per  year  that’s  needed  for  education. 

Right.  They  would  take  it  all  if  they  could,  as  many  of  these  others  would. 
In  fact,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  education  in  this  budget  because  not  only 
does  the  Governor  want  these  structural  reforms,  but  now  Proposition  98, 
the  brainchild  of  his  nemesis,  Mr.  Honig,  is  in  effect.  There  are  a  couple 
of  ways  in  which  it  can  work,  again  from  this  same  California  Journal 1 


Ibid.,  p.  421. 
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article.  There’s  Test  1 .  As  you  said,  unless  you  do  the  problem 
immediately  upon  reading  it,  you  can’t  remember  it.  Test  1  is  a  flat  41 
percent.  Assembly  Democrats,  backed  by  the  education  establishment  and 
with  the  help  from  dissident  Assembly  Republicans,  wanted  Test  2.  Test  2 
is  full  funding  of  Prop.  98,  based  on  the  previous  year’s  budget  allocation, 
plus  increases  for  cost  of  living  and  inflation.  And  the  initiative  calls  for 
the  higher  of  the  two  amounts  but  also  allows  the  Legislature  to  waive  the 
full  funding  provision  in  a  fiscal  emergency.  The  difference  between  the 
two  versions  amounts  to  between  700  million  and  800  million. 

The  Administration  wants  Test  1,  the  flat  40  percent.  The 
educational  establishment,  the  Democrats,  and  these  dissident 
Republicans,  headed  by  Mr.  [Assemblyman  Tom]  McClintock,  want  the 
Test  2,  which,  again,  is  what  was  given  last  year,  plus  the  suggestions  for 
inflation,  and  it’s  somewhere  between  700  and  800  million  dollars  more 
than  the  Test  1. 

Do  you  remember  all  that  arguing  over  which  test? 

That  was  part  of  when  I  either  called  him  [Honig]  a  liar  or  something  in 
terms  of  his  definition  of  Test  2  and  what  the  impact  of  Test  2  was.  One 
of  the  difficulties  was  what  happens  when  you  do  go  into  a  Test  2? 

Well,  one  of  the  things  that  was  so  unique,  John  Mockler  and 
whoever  helped  write  this,  the  brilliance  of  Mockler  when  he  wrote  this 
thing,  was  that  whatever  your  base  was  in  the  previous  year  automatically 
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becomes  your  base  the  next  year.  Something  along  that  line. 

The  point  was,  that  it  was  not  merely  going  to  a  Test  1  or  2  in  a 
given  year.  That  locks  you  in,  in  terms  of  the  future,  so  there  no  longer 
was  the  base  that  we  had  a  couple  years  ago.  This  was  this  new  base— 
Which  keeps  going  up. 

Which  keeps  going  up.  So  you  do  the  most  casual  thing  in  terms  of  trying 
to  give  education  this  extra  kick.  The  way  you  did  it  or  tried  to  do  it,  you 
tried  to  give  it  to  them  so  it  did  not  go  into  the  base  because  the  base  is 
what  kills  you.  Because  when  you’ve  got  money  again,  when  you  began 
to  get  money,  and  there  was  additional  reserves,  then  the  base  was  what 
you  spun  off  of,  and  you  began  at  that  point.  And  that’s  where  we  always 
got  in  the  argument  is  the  interpretation  of  what  Prop.  98  meant,  and 
nobody  could  ever  pin  it  down.  And  Honig  would  argue  one  way  and  we 
would  argue  the  other. 

He  would  obviously  argue  the  way  that  implied  the  more  lavish  spending. 
Well,  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  get  the  lavish  spending  but  deny  the  fact 
that  it  was  going  to  increase  the  base.  He  preferred  to  say  this  is  not  true, 
we’re  not  going  to  increase  the  base;  we’re  not  going  to  end  up  costing  us 
eighteen  times  more  next  year  because  of  the  increased  base. 

Everybody  wanted  it  the  best  way  possible  for  them,  which  makes 
some  sense.  And  even  though  we  might  have  had  the  money  to  throw  into 
the  pot,  the  question  was:  Can  we  afford  it  for  the  next  year?  And  the 
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argument  was:  Did  it  go  to  the  base  or  didn’t  it  go  to  the  base?  was  one  of 
the  big  arguments  at  that  time. 

But  that  was  one  of  the  very,  very  confusing  periods  of  debate,  and 
the  name  liar  being  called,  and  the  fights,  and  all  the  other  things  that  were 
going  on.  About  only  two  people  understood  the  damn  thing.  Mockler 
was  one  of  them  and  he  wrote  it  for  the  teachers,  so. 

SENEY :  And  here  you  get  this  strange  situation  of  Tom  McClintock,  this  very 

conservative  Assembly  Republican,  and  he  says  he’s  bound  to  protect 
Prop.  98.  And  this  he’s  doing,  according  to  this  article,  for  political 
purposes,  and  that  is,  what  they’re  trying  to  do  is,  if  they  hang  tough  on 
this,  they’ll  force  the  Democrats  to  back  off  and  alienate  the  teachers  they 
helped. 

Do  you  remember  that  part  of  it? 

MADDY :  I  thought  what  McClintock  had  was  not  so  much  whether  he  gave  a  damn 

about  the  teachers  —  there  were  some  of  the  guys  who  kept  thinking  we 
could  steal  the  teachers  back,  but  I  think  McClintock  had  some  more 
technical  reason. 

There  is  something  that  blows  the  whole  thing  up.  I  mean,  there’s  a 
point  where,  if  you  get  the  base  high  enough,  you  break  the  bank.  There 
were  some  things  involved  in  Prop.  98  that  would  force  you  that  if  you  got 
the  base  high  enough,  you  would  have  to  end  up  theoretically  spending 
110  percent  of  the  money  you  had  coming  in  for  education.  In  other 
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words,  there  would  be  zero  for  everybody  else. 

And  I  think  what  Tom  and  some  of  these  guys  had  in  mind  was  if  we 
could  push  it  that  far,  and  we’d  break  98,  how  are  we  going  to  break  98 
unless  it’s  just  become  so  ludicrous  and  so  ridiculous  that  it  breaks  itself? 
And  that’s  the  only  way  you  can  get  rid  of  it  was  to  discredit  it. 

The  only  way  you  can  get  rid  of  it,  because  otherwise  you’re  never  going 
to  beat  the  teachers  in  a  fight.  I  don’t  think  we’ve  ever  gotten  there  yet. 

As  much  as  people  have  analyzed  what  98  was  going  to  do  and  how 
desperate  it  was  going  to  be  and  so  on,  we  just  keep  managing  to  slip  and 
slide  around.  Plus,  at  that  time,  there  was  this  feeling  among  some 
Republicans  that  we’re  not  going  to  win  unless  we  get  education  on  our 
side,  so  then  we  have  to  start  trying  to  cater  to  the  teachers.  Otherwise, 
we’re  just  not  going  to  win  any  elections  in  the  future  if  we  don’t  have  the 
education  establishment. 

Do  you  think  that’s  true? 

No.  I  don’t  think  it’s  true.  Number  one,  I  think  teachers,  probably  in  their 
hearts  there  is  as  many  Republicans  as  there  are  Democrats.  For  one 
thing,  they’re  middle  class.  They’re  going  to  vote  for  a  lot  of  other 
reasons.  I  mean,  education  is  a  priority.  I  think  so  many  other  things  play 
into  their  voting  pattern.  When  we  start  to  beat  them  up,  like  any  other 
group,  if  we  really  go  after  education,  we  lose  a  lot  of  favor.  But  there  are 
so  many  teachers  that  I  know  that  would  prefer  not  to  be  union  members; 
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for  instance,  they  don’t  like  the  concept  of  a  union.  They  want  adequate 
salaries  obviously.  I’ve  got  both  my  daughters  who  teach;  neither  one  of 
them  would  pay  their  dues  if  they  could  get  out  of  it.  Maybe  that’s  some 
influence  by  me,  but  at  the  same  time,  they’ll  argue  over  working 
conditions  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  they’re  sure  as  hell  not 
Democrats  by  default,  just  because  of  one  reason  or  another. 

[End  Tape  3,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  3,  Side  B] 

SENEY :  That  didn’t  get  on  the  tape. 

MADDY :  I  was  going  to  say  that  we’re  talking  about  the  teachers  and  the  people 

who  make  up  teachers,  and  I  think  they’re  typical  middle  class,  which 
means  they’re  probably  split  down  the  middle  of  Republican  and 
Democrat.  Number  one,  they’re  all  educated,  so  it’s  not  a  question  of 
being  dumb  or  unintelligent  voters.  They’re  intelligent  voters.  And  so  the 
idea  that  you’re  going  to  steal  them  away  by  giving  a  2  cent  pay  raise  or 
something,  I  mean,  I  think  it’s  a  matter  of  whether  Republicans  don’t 
constantly  take  them  on. 

I  think  the  whole  concept  of  trying  to  buy  them  off  is  crazy.  And  I 
think  what’s  happening,  there’s  a  lot  of  teachers  who  get  disgusted  with 
their  unions  on  trying  to  falsify  information  that’s  out  there,  vis-a-vis,  how 
much  money’s  being  spent,  where  it’s  being  spent,  is  it  legitimately  being 
spent.  There’s  a  lot  of  teachers  who  can’t  stand  the  stuff  that  goes  on 
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within  their  schools.  As  I  say,  I  have  two  daughters  who  both  teach  in  the 
elementary  and  they  talk  about  some  of  the  stuff  that’s  waste  and  stuff  that 
is  spent,  and  they  say,  “What  in  the  world  is  this?”  Well,  that’s  all  teacher 
union  problems.  I  just  think  that  if  Republicans  were  smart,  they’d  come 
in  with  some  legitimate  issues  that  relate  to  how  do  you  teach  children  and 
how  do  you  make  things  work?  And  we  would  do  better,  depending  on 
who  the  candidate  is. 

SENEY :  In  the  ’98  election,  when  there  was  the  proposition  on  the  ballot  to  do 

away  with  the  unions,1  particularly  aimed  at  the  teacher’s  union  primarily.. 
One  of  the  objectives  of  that  initiative  was  to  limit  the  ability  of  the 
teachers  union  to  oppose  vouchers,  for  example.  Was  that  part  of  it,  do 
you  think? 

MADDY :  I  think  those  kinds  of  attacks  are  the  things  that  hurt  the  Republican  Party 

with  the  teachers.  I  think  anytime  you  attack  the  union  —  I  mean,  I  think 
all  these  intelligent  people  are  voters  that  might  vote  either  way.  They 
don’t  want  you  to  take  away  their  union.  They’ve  got  a  right  to  a  union. 

I  think  there  are  very  few  people  anymore  who  are  prepared  to  say 
that  there  are  groups  of  people  who  should  not  have  a  labor  union  if  they 
want  one.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  will  not  support  the  idea  of 
a  mandated  labor  union,  like  the  farm  workers.  I  happen  to  know  the 

1  Proposition  226,  November  2,  1998. 
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strawberry  growers.  You’re  not  going  to  say  that  there’s  no  vote  that  has 
to  be  taken.  We  find  that  in  a  lot  of  various  groups  now.  Labor  is 
desperate,  so  they’re  saying,  “There  will  be  a  union;  that’s  already  been 
decided.  Now  all  you  get  to  vote  for  is  which  union.”  Well,  the  guy  out 
there  with  any  intelligence,  the  teachers,  is  not  going  to  buy  that  crap. 

He’s  going  to  say,  number  one,  first,  do  I  want  a  union?  Number  two 
then,  which  union  do  I  want? 

I  think  where  Republicans,  we  get  caught  up  on  all  of  the  issues  that 
seem  to  attack  some  of  the  basic  things  everybody  more  or  less  supports  -- 
the  voucher  system,  I  mean,  I  think  more  and  more  teachers  might  be 
supportive  of  the  voucher  system,  but  it’s  going  to  have  to  come  in  a 
different  way  than  trying  to  shove  it  down  everybody’s  throat.  It’s  got  to 
be  a  local  decision.  Look  at  charter  schools.  People  fell  in  love  with  the 
idea.  I  don’t  know  what  charter  schools  are  in  any  particular  way.  But 
teachers  like  the  idea  that  they’re  going  to  have  more  to  say  about  how 
they  teach  these  kids. 

SENEY :  Let  me  go  back  to  the  1990  budget  because  here  —  what  is  that?  [Holds  up 

copy  of  article.]  Forty-eight  point  type?  “GOP  Leader  Urges  Tax  and  Fee 
Hikes,”  from  the  July  4,  1990  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  that  was  one 
of  your  attempts.  And  on  the  next  page,  when  you  get  to  that,  it’ll  show 
where  those  various  fee  increases  were  that  you  were  proposing. 

This  was  when  we  were  first  rolling  into  the  big  deficit. 
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Right. 

And  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  say,  “Yes,  I’m  prepared  to  vote  for  taxes  as 
long  as  we  get  some  permanent  reductions.” 

This  is  the  same  budget  we’re  talking  about.  Deukmejian’s  last  budget. 
Yes,  the  same  one,  right.  And  of  course,  that  didn’t  sit  very  well  with  a  lot 
of  people  because  the  idea  was  you  never  allow  for  a  tax  increase.  But  the 
Democrats  were  facing,  it  says,  “The  daunting  task  of  cutting  deeply  into 
cherished  social  service  programs.”  What  I  was  doing  was  cutting  away 
the  mandates.  I  was  willing  to  trade  a  great  number  of  things  if  we  could 
cut  away  the  mandates.  And  so  my  view  was  it  was  pretty  easy  to  block 
another  mandate  coming  down  the  pike.  But  these  are  all  one  of  the  early 
steps  we  made. 

This  must  have  come  from  your  fiscal  staff,  I  would  think. 

Oh,  the  choices. 

Yes,  the  various  choices  that  you  gave. 

Was  the  newspaper  tax  in  there?  I  always  put  that  in. 

Yes,  newspapers  and  magazines,  right. 

They  hate  me  for  that. 

That’s  you  that  did  that  then? 

Oh,  you  bet  your  life.  It’s  still  there.  Orange  County  Register  hates  me 
for  it. 

Well,  this  is,  what,  to  apply  the  nondiscriminatory  state  sales  tax  to 
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newspapers,  which  had  not  been  done  before  under  the  argument— 

Well,  my  theory  was  they’re  editorializing  everyday  about  who  should  pay 
taxes,  yet  nobody  pays  taxes  on  their  damn  newspapers.  They  all  made 
money  out  of  the  deal. 

Although  I  think  that  there  might  be  taxes  on  newspaper  sales  that  would 
be  constitutionally  suspect.  All  you  were  doing  was  including  newspapers 
under  —  or  I  guess  taking  away  the  exemption  from  newspapers  being 
taxed  under  the  general  sales  tax. 

I  think  most  of  those  were  sales  tax  exemptions  that  we  were  knocking 
out.  Yes,  removal  of  the  sales  tax  for  newspapers  and  magazines,  motion 
picture  leases.  What  I  was  doing  was  taking  a  little  swat  at  most  of  the 
Democrats.  The  number  of  tax  breaks  that  rest  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
richest  people  in  this  country  —  Hollywood  stars  and  Hollywood  producers 
and  newspaper  owners  —  are  all  here  in  California.  We  give  them  all  a  tax 
break.  And  my  theory  was  I  wanted  Democrats  to  get  up  and  argue  for 
me,  particularly  Tom  Hayden,  who  was  closing  all  loopholes  and  so  on, 
you  know,  “let’s  talk  about  your  friends;  these  are  all  your  pals.”  Of 
course,  none  of  them  wanted  to  do  that,  you  know,  withhold  income  tax 
and  independent  contractors. 

You  know,  we  found  some  easy  ones  in  the  alcohol  tax.  The  alcohol 
was  a  little  tough;  that  made  some  people  mad. 

That’s  a  well-organized  lobby,  isn’t  it? 
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Yes.  The  booze  industry  has  always  been  pretty  strong.  Of  course,  when 
you  add  it  to  the  wine  group,  then  you  really  get  a  strong  lobby. 

So  then  the  fee  increases  are  a  matter  of  trying  to  pick  out  the  spots 
where  —  there  were  a  lot  of  little  things  in  here  that  meant  some  things  to 
some  people. 

You  know,  there  was  a  little  method  to  our  madness  in  whatever  we 
did.  We  were  going  after  targets,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  targets  I  had 
were  a  little  bit  of  an  embarrassment  for  the  Democrats. 

“You  want  to  do  this  or  that,  let’s  talk  about  your  pals  down  in 
Hollywood  who  give  you  millions  of  dollars  every  year.” 

Because  not  only  do  you  have  motion  picture  leases,  you  have  motion 
picture  production  services,  and  master  tapes  and  records,  printed 
advertising.  And  then  another  one  down  here  at  the  bottom,  which  I  kind 
of  think  is  rather  elegant,  withhold  capital  gains  taxes  on  out-of-state 
property  buyers.  That  one’s  likely  to  fly  without  too  much  trouble. 

It  was  calculated.  It  was  an  idea  that  we  threw  out.  But  the  thing  that 
upset  people  was  the  fact  that  I  was  prepared  to  do  anything. 

I  would  think. 

The  fact  that  I  was  prepared  as  a  leader  to  increase  taxes. 

Republican  Leader. 

Mm  hmm. 

Who  called  you  on  this?  Who  did  you  hear  from? 
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Members  of  the  caucus,  and  why  I  did  it  and  what  I  was  doing,  trying  to 
get  them  to  have  as  much  fun  as  I  was  having  with  it. 

How  do  you  mean  “have  as  much  fun?”  Going  after  the  Democrats  here? 
Yes,  just  going  after  some  of  these  issues. 

Drinking  water  regulation.  That’d  bring  in  $4  million. 

I  have  no  idea  what  it  was  all  about  now,  but  it  was  something  out  there. 
Family  day  care  licensing  fees. 

All  these  are  little  things  that  people  get  through  at  one  time  or  another  in 
the  process. 

Right,  to  get  themselves  exempted  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Right,  and  Tom  Hayden  was  going  through  a  bit  in  which  he  took  all  of 
these  so-called  exemptions,  tax  exemptions.  You  know,  the  two  largest 
tax  exemptions  are  food  and  pharmaceuticals,  so  you’d  always  begin  by 
attacking  Tom.  You  want  to  get  rid  of  all  loopholes,  well,  the  biggest 
loophole  is  food.  I  said,  “Let’s  go  down  to  where  your  pals  are,  Tom.” 
Fun. 

You  enjoyed  it,  did  you,  jousting  with  Hayden? 

With  Tom,  yes,  because  he  really  got  on  a  crusade  there  for  a  while. 

There  was  a  lot  of  other  stuff  in  there  that  he  didn’t  like. 

He  was  actually  thinking  about  apparently  running  for  the  Assembly  now 
that  he’s  being  termed  out  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  he’s  going  to  quit,  isn’t  he? 
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Yes,  I  think  so. 

I  think  he  finally  gave  it  all  up. 

How  was  he  as  a  Senator,  do  you  think? 

Well,  he’s  a  very  bright  guy,  very  bright  person.  Probably  ineffectual, 
again  on  the  basis  that  he  didn’t  have  a  lot  of  friends  and  colleagues  that 
he  worked  with.  He  got  more  towards  the  end.  John  Burton  came  over  to 
the  Senate.  John  began  to  vote  for  him  a  little  bit.  He  was  one  of  the  guys 
who  began  to  vote  for  him.  Before,  he  never  could  get  more  than  one  or 
two  votes.  Then  John  started  voting  for  him  and  some  of  the  real  hard 
liberal  side  began  to  support  some  of  his  ideas,  because  he  can  be  pretty 
far  out  there.  But  it’s  hard  to  evaluate.  I  mean,  with  as  many  brains  as  he 
has  and  ability  to  analyze  things,  if  he  had  really  focused  in  on  what  was 
doable,  and  I  think  he  has  at  the  later  years.  I  mean,  I  think  the  last  two  or 
three  years  he’s  gotten  more  doable. 

And  he’d  vote  for  you.  It  wasn’t  a  matter  of  fighting  him  too  hard 
because  he  didn’t  fight  too  hard.  He  gave  you  a  lot  of  votes,  he  threw  a  lot 
of  votes.  And  so  I  voted  for  him  whenever  I  could,  unless  it  was  just  wild. 
I  didn’t  vote  against  him  for  any  reason. 

It  was  a  case-by-case— 

Yes,  case-by-case.  I  didn’t  vote  against  Hayden  just  because  it  was 
Hayden. 

Now,  probably  the  worst  budget  of  all  —  this  was  the  first  budget  under 
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Wilson,  this  ’91-92  budget. 

A  huge  one. 

And  at  this  point  it’s  $7  billion  looks  like  it’s  going  to  be  the  deficit.1  As 
you  said,  by  the  time  it  was  all  said  and  done,  it  was  closer  to  14  billion. 

I  think  it  was  over  fourteen.  Yes,  we  sort  of  went  seven  and  seven,  I  think, 
at  some  point  in  time. 

A  number  of  things  were  done  to  close  the  gap;  clearly,  tradeoffs.  It  was 
only  16  days  late,  which  is  not  as  bad. 

Not  as  bad,  because  we  had  made  up  our  mind  to  cut  a  deal,  and  once  we 
announced  we  were  going  to  do  it,  then  it  was  a  question  of  —  Roberti  had 
the  cuts  and  I  had  the  —  well,  let’s  see.  In  terms  of  our  Senate  program, 
Roberti  had  to  figure  where  the  cuts  were  going  to  be,  and  I  had  to  figure 
where  the  tax  increases  were  going  to  be.  And  that  was  the  way  we  tried 
to  put  it  together  in  the  Senate. 

You  two  get  together,  and  reach  some  agreement?  How  does  this  work? 
Well,  at  that  point  in  time,  we  figured  out  the  numbers,  the  broad  numbers, 
and  then  said,  “You  go  figure  out  what  tax  increases  you’re  willing  to  live 
with  and  I’ll  figure  out  what  program  cuts  I’m  going  to  live  with,  and  then 
we’ll  come  back  and  see  if  we  can’t  put  together  a  package  that’ll  be 
saleable.” 


1  California  Journal,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  2,  February  1991,  p.  51. 
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It  looks  like  you  split  the  difference  here. 

Seven  and  seven. 

Yes,  seven  and  seven.  Seven  billion  in  income  tax  and  sales  tax,  and  an 
increase  in  vehicle  registration  fees,  student  fees,  and  seven  billion  in  cuts. 
That’s  always  a  good  group  to  go  after,  because  you’re  not  going  to  get 
too  much  heat  from  them,  are  you,  the  university  students. 

No. 

My  students  always  complain  to  me,  “Why  do  they  raise  our  tuition?” 

And  I  say,  “Well,  because  you’re  nobody.  You’re  going  to  be  here  for 
four  or  five  years  and  then  you’re  gone.” 

Plus  the  fact  that  anybody  with  commonsense  knows  you’re  getting  away 
with  murder,  in  terms  of  we’re  giving  you  an  education  that  you  could 
never,  ever  purchase  anywhere  else  at  this  price.  Why  not  charge  you  a 
reasonable  amount?  Although  there  was  a  lot  of  whining  and  moaning 
and  groaning  by  Members  of  the  Legislature  over  how  poor  the  students 
are,  until  you  go  out  to  Cal  [University  of  California,  Berkeley]  and  see 
how  many  Porches  they’re  driving. 

Take  a  look  at  the  student  parking  lot. 

That’s  right. 

It’s  likely  to  change  things  considerably.  As  we  say,  “Then  look  at  the 
faculty  parking  lot.” 

That’s  right.  You’re  damn  right.  Exactly  right. 
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And  also  a  hike  in  the  liquor  tax,  which  couldn’t  have  been  easy  to  get 
through. 

No. 

So  there  was  some  struggling  that  had  to  be  done.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger  —  oh,  and  the  elimination  of  the  56-year-old  exemption  from  sales 
for  candy  and  snack  food  as  well  as  for  newspapers. 

That’s  mine. 

And  I  remember,  you  got  plenty  of  heat  for  that  candy  and  snack  one, 
didn’t  you? 

Oh  yes.  Oh,  they  all  fought.  They  all  ran  in,  and  Quentin  Kopp  was  the 
one  who  repealed  it,  I  think.  Oh,  they  all  went  in  after  me  on  that. 

And  he  got  that  repealed  on  candy  and  snack  food,  but  not  on  newspapers. 
Not  on  newspapers.  They  all  went  after  me  on  the  candy  and  snack  foods. 
I  was  great  fodder  for  that  one  because  I  was  increasing  the  price  of  candy 
and  snacks  —  their  junk  food. 

Did  you  have  any  idea  that  you  were  going  to  stir  up  a  hornet’s  nest  as  you 
did  over  the  candy  and  snack  food? 

Not  to  the  extent  that  I  did.  Ultimately,  I  didn’t  care  because  everything 
else  was  worse.  At  least  I  could  stand  up  on  the  floor  and  make  an 
argument.  At  least  I  could  sell  people  on  this  idea,  which  I  did.  I  mean,  I 
got  it  passed. 

There’s  a  wonderful  picture  of  you  in  your  files.  It’s  a  wonderful  color 
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picture  of  you  standing  up  there  and  looking  well  tanned  and  at  your  best, 
arguing  in  favor  of  taxes. 

All  these  taxes. 

Yes,  right,  right. 

Well,  I  must  tell  you,  Senator,  that  from  the  clips,  I  remember  — 
because  this  was  a  big  thing  for  television  news.  They  would  go  out  and 
interview  these  people  coming  out  with  their  snack  foods.  I  don’t  think 
you  got  to  too  many  voters,  if  I  remember  correctly  from  the  look  of  the 
people  who  were  complaining  about  this. 

And  I  don’t  think  any  of  them  gave  a  damn,  frankly.  Nobody  cared.  I 
don’t  know  how  much  Quentin  got  by  repealing  it. 

He  was  pretty  good  at  publicizing  issues  and  making  some  hay  for 
himself. 

Oh,  he  was  fantastic.  I  had  one  supporter  of  my  newspaper  tax,  and  if  he 
sticks  with  his  guns  it’ll  be  here  for  a  while,  and  that’s  Mr.  Burton. 
Johnny  feels  the  same  way  I  do. 

Oh,  does  he?  You’re  smiling  when  you  say  that.  Why  are  you  smiling? 
Well,  I’m  just  laughing  because  they  really  came  after  him.  They  really 
came  after  him  this  last  year  to  try  to  get  that  repealed. 

Oh,  did  they? 

Oh  yes,  the  newspaper  people  did.  So  far  it  hasn’t  happened.  I  mean,  he 
may  fall  this  year.  Who  knows?  But  he’s  now  threatening,  “Show  me 
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where  the  money’s  going  to  go.  Are  you  going  to  reduce  the  price?  Is 
that  what  you’re  going  to  do?  Increase  the  salaries?  Is  that  what  you’re 
going  to  do?”  You  know,  John  can  be  pretty  good. 

And  then  on  the  Democrat  side,  the  first  ever  cut  in  monthly  welfare 
grants  for  recipients  and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and  that  was  a  30 
percent  cut,  if  I  remember  the  numbers  right. 

Right.  The  difficulty  with  what  we  did  and  where  we  lost  on  all  this  big 
deal  was  that  all  of  the  cuts  were  sunsetted  back  in  again.  Now,  a  lot  of 
ours  were  too.  These  were  not  permanents. 

The  taxes  were  sunsetted  out. 

Right.  We  would  reduce  the  expenditures,  but  within  three  years,  if  “X” 
happened,  the  price  would  go  back  up  again.  And  we  did  some  of  that 
with  the  taxes,  where  the  taxes  would  go  back  in  again  but  not  nearly  to 
the  same  extent. 

Most  people  thought  we  got  snookered  at  the  end,  that  the  Reps  got 
snookered  on  the  basis  that  we  gave  away  too  much;  we  allowed  the 
Democrats  to  get  all  their  stuff  back  in. 

The  taxes  stayed? 

The  taxes  stayed,  yes.  And  I’m  not  sure  that’s  true,  but  there’s  no  doubt 
that  —  going  back  to  ’71,  that’s  what  happened  with  the  welfare  reform  of 
Reagan.  And  there’s  a  lot  of  arguments  they  had.  They  made  those 
arguments  where,  if  you  put  out  on  the  deck  on  a  given  day  when  we  have 
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plenty  of  money,  do  you  want  a  tax  increase  or  do  you  want  to  cut 
welfare?  I  mean,  who’s  going  to  win  in  those  fights?  The  poor  people 
never  win. 

But  to  overcome  the  psychological  barrier  the  Democrats  would  have 
against  cutting  welfare  for  the  first  time,  was  important. 

Y es.  Oh,  that  was  huge  for  them. 

You  had  to  give  them  this  sunset  of  course,  I  would  take  it. 

Yes.  All  those  deals  we  had  to  make  as  a  result. 

And  I  suppose,  too,  to  get  this  past  the  Republicans,  because  somewhere 
here  we  need  to  indicate  that  these  need  two-thirds  of  both  houses.  So 
one-third  plus  one,  which  will  stop  it,  so  you’ve  got  to  satisfy  the 
conservative  Republicans  in  this  case. 

And  then  there  was  an  adoption  of  a  realignment  system  to  set 
counties  on  the  road  to  financial  independence  from  the  state  in  running 
health  and  welfare  programs. 

Later  on  we’ll  get  into  the  next  budget,  or  perhaps  the  one  after  that, 
to  the  actually  cutting  back,  the  state  taking  back  some  of  that  $2.6  billion 
from  local  governments. 

One  of  the  things  that  was,  I  think,  hovering  over  your  heads  here 
was  the  bond  rating,  the  triple  A  bond  rating  in  this  state. 

Right. 

How  did  that  play  into  negotiations? 
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The  notion  was  that  if  more  than  5  percent  of  our  debt  was  being  spent  for 
bonded  indebtedness,  we  were  in  excess  of  our— 

Five  percent  of  the  budget. 

Five  percent  of  the  budget  —  being  spent  for  paying  of  bonded 
indebtedness,  that  we  were  being  imprudent;  that  it  was  not  a  proper  way 
to  go.  Those  numbers  have  floated.  At  one  point  in  time  it  was  3  percent, 
and  it  goes  up  to  5  percent.  It  moves  around.  Of  course,  one  of  the  ways 
to  get  around  tough  budget  years  is  to  pass  bonds  and  pay  for  everything 
with  the  bonds.  Then  we’d  get  into  fights  over  bonded  indebtedness. 
Well,  Deukmejian  did  a  lot  of  that. 

Yes,  he  did.  Right,  absolutely.  He  was  a  non-borrower,  but ‘til  it  got 
down  to  the  time  of  living  and  figuring  out  how  he  was  going  to  get 
through  to  the  next  year,  then  he  became  a  borrower. 

A  lot  of  it  went  off  the  books  in  that  way,  didn’t  it? 

Right. 

And  my  understanding  is  that  for  every  dollar  you  borrow,  you  pay  back 
around  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

At  least  that  —  I  think.  They  always  put  the  number  out:  This  is  a 
$350  million  bonded  indebtedness,  and  in  ten  years  you’re  going  to  be 
paying  $500  million;  you  know,  whatever  the  numbers  are.  It’s  always 
some  numbers  that  scare  the  hell  out  of  you. 

Yes. 
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It’s  like  looking  at  your  mortgage  on  your  house.  You  know,  do  the  same 
thing.  Go  buy  a  house  with  a  15-year  mortgage  and  figure  out  what 
you’re  going  to  pay  for  the  house.  It  isn’t  150  grand;  it’s  closer  to 
$400,000  or  $500,000;  whatever  it  is. 

The  state  employees  were  not  particularly  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  also  PERS  [Public  Employees  Retirement  System]  was,  to  some 
extent,  raided,  and  I  guess  those  monies  had  to  be  returned. 

We  did  all  kinds  of  shenanigans.  We  did  all  kinds  of  things  with  the 
PERS  money  and  the  STRS  [State  Teachers  Retirement  System]  money. 
All  of  the  retirement  dollars  we  played  with  during  these  difficult  times,  in 
almost  every  case  we  got  beat  in  court  and  had  to  repay  the  money  or  in 
some  fashion  give  it  back,  or  do  something  else  to  make  them  whole,  and 
sometimes  pay  penalties  and  everything  else.  I  mean,  it’s  clear  that  it 
saves  the  day  when  we’re  there,  and  all  of  us  agreed  to  it.  You  fall  right  in 
line.  They  come  in  and  argue  and  they  say,  “We’re  going  to  get  you 
again.” 

“Yes,  you  probably  are,  but  at  least  we  get  through  this  budget.” 

Well,  by  this  time,  everybody’s  desperate.  You  want  to  get  a  budget. 
There’s  no  way  to  get  a  budget  unless  you  do  these  things  that  you  know 
are  probably  going  to  backfire  on  you  because  somebody’s  going  to  come 
and  sue  you,  that  PERS  will  sue  you,  that  you’ll  lose  the  fight  in  court  and 
then  you’ll  pay  that  plus  penalties.  But  you  do  it  anyway  because  that’s 
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the  only  way  you’re  going  to  get  through  the  damn  year  because  you  don’t 
want  to  raise  taxes,  you  don’t  want  to  make  anymore  cuts. 

And,  of  course,  you  don’t  give  state  employee  raises  seldom. 

They’re  sitting  out  there.  Again,  I  think,  as  much  for  legal  justification. 
It’s  damn  hard  in  some  cases  to  rationalize  some  of  the  raises  that  the  state 
employees  want,  based  on  everything  else  you’re  doing.  You  know,  based 
on  everything  else  you’re  doing.  But  again,  it’s  very  hard.  It’s  a  tough 
union.  There  are  more  of  those  people  out  there  than  there  are  anybody 
else  in  California.  You  start  trying  to  cut  their  salaries,  or  reduce  their 
jobs,  or  in  any  way  touch  them,  the  state  employees  come  out  of  the 
woodwork.  You  don’t  win  many  of  those  fights. 

In  a  recent  court  case  the  state  was  ordered  to  put  $1.1  billion  back  into 
the  State  Employees  Retirement  Fund  —  the  Public  Employees  Retirement 
Fund,  and  there  was  almost  exactly  that  amount  in  surplus.  And  Wilson  — 
I  don’t  know,  I  can’t  remember  what  he  got  angry  about  —  but  the 
Democrats,  I  thought  he  snookered  them  really  good  on  that. 

Yes,  I  remember  reading  that.  There’s  always  these  things.  He  really 
watched  that  stuff  because  he  would  get  disgusted.  And  the  amount  of 
money  that’s  floating  out  there  with  the  public  employees’  system,  they 
have  a  huge  amount  of  money. 

Especially  in  this  growing  stock  market.  Their  investing  is  very  wise. 
Their  investing  has  been  very  wise,  and  they’ve  done  some  things,  and 
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they’re  beginning  to  get  more  dictatorial,  telling  corporations  what  to  do 
and  so  on.  There’s  a  lot  of  that  stuff  going  on.  So  there’s  a  great  deal  of 
issues  out  there  that  I  think  you’ll  start  to  see  these  people  turn  to. 

Well,  you  know,  as  a  state  employee  nearing  retirement,  I  tend  to  pay 
attention  to  these  things. 

Sure.  Me  too.  I’m  very  familiar  with  everything  in  the  last  year. 

Well,  you  know  what’s  been  going  on  with  the  new  bill — 

Absolutely. 

— that  allows  you  to  retire  with  certain  benefits. 

The  two  years. 

Right. 

Handshakes  and  all  that  stuff. 

And  they’ve  been  enhanced  because  of  the  amount  of  money  that  became 
available,  that  accumulated  in  the  PERS  fund. 

And  the  idea  that  they  can  hire  younger  people. 

Who  are  cheaper. 

Cheaper. 

And  presumably  their  health  costs  are  going  to  be  less  than  they  are  for  the 
older  ones  as  well. 

Do  you  remember  this  ’91-92  budget  as  the  one  in  which  you  did  the 
most  sort  of  financial  sleight  of  hand. 

I  don’t  know  if  this  was  the  14  billion. 
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Right. 

I  think  this  was  probably  the  one  that  was  the  most  traumatic.  And  as  you 
say,  it  was  one  of  the  early  ones.  So  once  we  made  the  decision  to  go  into 
the  point  of  saying  it’s  50/50,  it’s  this,  it’s  that  —  in  other  words,  the 
parameters  were  set  —  then  it  was  a  question  of— 

And  that  made  it  relatively  easy. 

Yes.  Then  the  question,  if  I  had  taxes  and  he  had  cuts.  I  mean,  that  is 
essentially  how  we  did  it. 

I  know  that  at  this  point  you  could  have  delivered  your  people  in  the 
Senate  for  the  vote. 

Yes,  I  was  in  pretty  good  shape  in  terms  of  delivering  at  that  time,  right. 
Roberti  certainly  could  deliver  them.  And  so  could  Willie  Brown. 

Willie  always  had  the  ability,  although  —  well,  I  don’t  think  he,  at  this 
point  in  time,  he  was  slipping  much. 

What  about  —  I’m  trying  to  think  —  was  it  Ross  Johnson  who  was  the 
Assembly  Leader? 

This  doesn’t  look  like  Ross.  It  might  be  Ross.  I  was  looking  for  which 
one  they’re  talking  about  on  the  cover. 

We  had  so  many  Republican  guys  who  kept  switching  around  at  the 

time. 

I  can’t  remember  which  one  it  is  at  this  point.  But  they  always  had  a 
harder  time  delivering,  the  Assembly  Republicans.  Didn’t  they? 
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Much  more  difficult.  Much  more  difficult  with  the  Assembly  Reps 
because  they  were  more  fragmented.  They  had  the  McClintocks.  They 
had  these  guys  who  were  willing  to  shake,  rattle,  and  roll  for  the  fun  of  it. 
And  their  leadership  was  always  tentative.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  get  a 
big  grip  on  leadership.  That  was  one  of  the  problems. 

I  still  don’t  see  who  they’re  referring  to  as  the  Republican  Leader. 

I’ll  have  to  take  an  analysis  of  it  one  of  these  days. 

But  anyway,  Bill  Jones  was  there  for  a  while.  Ross  Johnson  was 
there  for  a  while.  They  had  so  many  different  guys  who  were  in  charge, 
and  they  would  have  a  hard  time  going  back  and  trying  to  figure  the  whole 
thing  out. 

I’m  looking  at  the  February  edition  in  1991  [of  the  California  Journal ]/ 
but  that  might  not  be  the  same  person. 

No,  that’s  right.  They  might  not  be  the  same. 

There  was  such  a  turnover. 

These  three  are  Roberti,  Maddy,  and  Wilson.  And  then  the  guy  in  the 
background,  who  looks  thin,  with  his  hair  to  the  side,  maybe  it’s  Bill  Jones 
they’re  trying  to  depict.  Let’s  see,  Ross  was  there,  Bill  was  there.  I  can’t 
remember  all  of  them.  I  remember  when  Ross  was  sitting  there  when  Bill 
Jones  —  he  came  down  and  they  got  a  message  that  he  had  to  get  back  to 
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his  caucus,  and  he  says,  “I  wonder  what  that’s  for?”  And  the  messenger 
who  came  and  leaned  over,  and  Ross  said,  “Well,  I  won’t  be  coming 
back.” 

Oh  really? 

Oh  yes,  that’s  right.  That  was  it.  They  had  dumped  him  while  he  was 
down  doing  the  Big  Five. 

Oh  no! 

There’s  better  ways  to  be  dumped  but  I  guess  not  much  different. 

Well,  he’s  now  Republican  Leader  in  the  Senate. 

Ross,  yes.  Yes,  Ross  has  always  been  a  leader.  Of  course,  he  was  always 
a  supporter  of  mine  and  a  buddy  of  mine  going  way  back,  even  though  he 
was  much  more  conservative.  But  he  was  interesting  that  day. 

There  was  always  the  joke  about  those  of  us  from  the  valley  who 
ultimately  became  leaders  because  the  valley  guys  all  end  up  being  leaders 
eventually. 

Why  don’t  we  leave  it  there? 

Yes,  okay. 

Side  B] 
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[Session  15,  December  3,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Before  we  go  on  to  talk  about  the  budget  some  more,  I’ve  come  up  with 

some  more  questions  about  the  Hurtt  business  and  the  change  in 
leadership. 

One  of  the  things  that  apparently  preceded  this  and  showed  some  of 
the  strength  of  Hurtt’ s  forces  was  the  replacement  of  Senator  [William  A.] 
Craven  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

MADDY:  Yes.  Bill  Craven  had  been  on  Rules  for  a  long  time,  but  Bill  had  -- 1  don’t 

want  to  say  he  made  the  practice;  you  know,  the  poor  man’s  dead  now  — 
but,  I  mean,  he  literally  took  time  to  make  decisions  on  the  Rules 
Committee  that  offended  the  more  conservative  members  of  our  caucus. 

As  part  of  the  leadership,  what  I  tried  to  do  always,  was,  number 
one,  cut  a  deal  with  the  hard  right.  Because  that  was  the  only  way  I  could 
hold  on  to  the  leadership  is  to  have  some  of  the  conservatives,  so  a 
Doolittle  and/or  a  Bill  Leonard  would  be  my  caucus  chairman.  But  it  was 
crucial  always  for  me  to  try  to  put  the  votes  together  for  the  Rules 
Committee  member  —  or  the  two  Rules  Committee  members.  It  was  easy 
when  I  had  Bob  Beverly  because  Bob  had  a  lot  of  strength  within  the 
caucus  himself.  And  early  on  it  was  easy  with  Bill  Craven.  A  very  well 
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liked  guy;  again,  was  a  perfect  Rules  Committee  member  because 
essentially  Bill  Craven  would  help  you  get  your  staff  members  lined  up. 

He  would  help  you  with  your  office  if  you  needed  things.  He  never 
changed  in  his  view  of  that.  But  there  would  be  occasions  in  which  the 
Rules  Committee  would  vote  on  various  things  that  sort  of  touched  on 
philosophy  or  ideology,  and  so  he  would  offend. 

Can  you  remember  some  examples  of  that? 

I’ll  give  you  the  key.  I  can’t  remember  any  specific  examples.  A  key 
issue  was  a  situation  when  John  Lewis  and  some  others  in  Orange  County 
got  in  trouble  in  terms  of  —  and  I  can’t  even  remember  what  they  got  in 
trouble  for  —  but  they  got  in  trouble  for  some  action  they  took.  And  at  one 
point  there  was  a  cartoon  that  was  published  in  the  Orange  County 
Register  or  the  L.A.  Times,  I’m  not  sure  which,  which  ridiculed  John 
Lewis. 

This  wasn’t  —  excuse  me,  if  I  may  —  posting  the  guards  at  the  polling 
places? 

Yes.  Yes,  you  are  right.  I  think  you  are  right.  That  was  the  issue. 

Sort  of  a  check  on  Latino  voters? 

Correct.  I  can’t  remember  whether  there  was  a  vote  in  Rules  that  spoke  to 
the  issue  or  what  exactly  took  place,  but  Craven  had  the  cartoon  of  that 
issue  framed  and  on  his  wall.  It  was  clear  to  me  after  it  was  over  that  there 


had  been  an  ongoing  effort  by  John  Lewis  to  reach  the  point  where  he  —  I 
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mean,  he  was  vigorously  working.  And  when  I  say  “vigorously  working,” 
I  don’t  know  if  that’s  true  or  not  because  John  Lewis  is  still  around;  he’d 
have  to  be  asked  how  hard.  But  it  was  clear  that  John  Lewis  was  going  to 
get  Bill  Craven  if  he  could,  and  he  eventually  got  the  votes  to  do  it. 

This  being  one  of  the  precipitating  things? 

Well,  at  one  point  I  overheard  him  speaking  in  respect  to  Bill  Craven,  in 
referring  to  Bill  Craven  to  that  issue,  the  fact  that  there  was  a  framed 
photograph.  And  of  course,  Lewis  made  the  comment  that  he  got  him. 

So  that  was  not  so  much  Hurtt;  that  was  more  a  John  Lewis 
longstanding  bitterness  over  that  one  issue.  And  again,  I  don’t  recall 
specifically  whether  there  was  a  vote  on  Rules  that  was  a  chastisement  or 
a  censor  or  something  of  that  nature.  We  don’t  have  censures  to  speak  of. 

I  think  there  is  a  potential  for  censure  but  Rules  Committee  hardly  ever 
does  it.  But  that  was  sort  of  the  behind  the  scenes,  the  thing  that  Lewis 
just  had  to  wait. 

And  of  course,  on  the  other  side,  I  did  everything  in  the  world  to  try 
to  get  Bill  to  —  because  he  loved  the  Rules.  He  loved  the  Rules  and  that 
was  very  important  to  him,  and  the  respect  of  the  other  members  was 
important  to  him.  He  really  did  think  he  was  right.  There  was  not  any 
doubt  that  Lewis  was  wrong  in  what  he  did  and  Bill  just  felt  that  that  was 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

And  towards  the  end  —  when  Bill  was  ill  he  rarely  showed  up  —  but 
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when  he  did  show  up  or  when  it  was  necessary,  the  leadership  could 
always  fly  down  and  bring  Bill  up  for  a  vote  for  the  Democrats.  Now,  that 
was  after  he  got  kicked  off  the  Rules,  but  even  before  that,  he  could  be 
easily  persuaded.  And  for  a  long  time,  when  I  was  leader,  what  I  did  was 
to  try  to  keep  Bill  from  making  those  votes.  I  said,  “Bill,  it’s  tough  on  me, 
and  I  know  how  you  feel.  You  believe  that  the  issue  is  correct.”  But  I 
said,  “It’s  tough  on  me,  it’s  tough  on  the  leadership,  because  you’re  part  of 
it.  You’re  my  choice  to  be  on  the  Rules  Committee  and  I’d  never  do 
anything  else  but  keep  you  on  Rules,”  because  he’d  been  so  loyal  to  me 
from  day  one.  I’m  talking  about  day  one,  when  he  got  there  in  ’74,  or 
whatever  it  was.  And  he  just  got  more  bitter  and  less  inclined  to  even 
follow  my  lead. 

It  was  one  of  the,  I  guess  in  terms  of  all  my  experiences,  one  that 
made  me  sad,  was  the  Craven  problem.  He  was  such  a  good  guy,  yet  he 
left  the  scene  embittered.  He  should  have  had  much  more  respect.  But  the 
boys  got  him.  The  only  thing  I  would  add  as  a  caveat  is  that  he  made  it 
easy  for  them.  We  just  couldn’t  hold  the  troops. 

SENEY :  I  can  understand  that  from  your  point  of  view  this  would  be  hard  for  you 

to  deal  with.  They  must  have  come  to  you  to  complain  about  him  voting 
on  the  Democratic  side  on  things,  didn’t  they? 

Continuously  complained.  Craven  got  so  he  wouldn’t  come  to  caucus 
also.  He  started  avoiding  caucus.  I  mean,  he  made  it  almost  impossible 
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for  me.  If  I  had  been  a  miracle  man  to  keep  him  in  any  kind  of  a  role  at  all 
that  represented  being  part  of  the  leadership,  and  he  doesn’t  even  show  up 
for  caucus  meetings.  So  when  we  get  in  there,  it  was  all  the  side  remarks. 
You  know,  nobody  came  [out  and  said],  “Maddy,  you  have  to  do 
something  or  we’re  going  to  kick  him  off  Rules.”  They  never  confronted 
me  directly  on  it,  but  they  said  enough  about  it. 

And  I  would  say,  “Look  it,  I’m  trying.  But  you’re  going  to  have  to 
understand  that  Bill  is  a  little  more  liberal,  a  little  more  moderate,  but  he’s 
always  there  when  we  need  him  on  the  big  things.  He’s  never  going  to 
doublecross  us  on  key  issues.” 

And  then  I  got  a  little  bullheaded,  except  I  just  couldn’t  do  it  to  Bill. 

I  couldn’t  have  joined  anything  that  removed  him.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  do  that  because  he  was  too  good. 

But  you  did  warn  him. 

Oh,  warned  him  and  everything.  I  did  everything  I  could.  I’d  say,  “This 
is  just  suicide.  You  can’t  do  these  things.”  And  then  behind  it  all,  which  I 
really  had  not  known  about  —  well,  I  had  seen  it  earlier.  I  don’t  know 
what  period  of  time  I  saw  the  framed  cartoon  but  I  didn’t  know  that  for 
some  time,  and  I’m  sure  Lewis  did.  In  many  ways  it  was  tough  not  to 
blame  John  Lewis.  Here’s  a  guy,  his  colleague  supposedly  sitting  there 
putting  up  a  cartoon  with  some  pride  over  his  downfall. 

Kind  of  poor  judgment  in  a  way. 
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You  know,  Bill  was  a  stubborn  kind  of  marine.  As  I  say,  it  was  one  of  the 
sad  moments.  It  was  too  bad  because  he  was  such  a  great  guy. 

And  it  was  John  Lewis  that  replaced  him,  wasn’t  it? 

Yes. 

On  Rules. 

Yes.  He  wanted  on  himself.  He  wanted  to  make  sure  that  this  thing,  it 
was  clear  what  this  was.  So  those  kind  of  issues  and  those  kind  of  deals 
didn’t  help  my  last  two  or  three  years  as  leader.  I’m  sitting  there  bucking 
a  tough  trend  and  I  was  holding  on  as  best  I  could  by  my  own  friendships 
and  so  on.  But  my  own  pals  were  not  doing  me  any  favors.  And,  of 
course,  in  those  days  I  had  [Senator]  Tom  Campbell,  who’s  now  going  to 
run  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Campbell  was  part  of  my  team,  and  Tom 
voted  against  us  just  time  after  time,  after  time,  after  time  on  big  key 
issues  that  were  important  to  the  right  wing.  I  mean,  I  never  got  too 
excited  about  most  of  the  issues,  but  even  a  couple  of  the  things  that  just 
drove  me  crazy  that  were  issues  for  Republicans,  Tom  was  up  there  voting 
against  me  about  half  the  time. 

So  I’m  carrying  the  load  with  all  the  tough  guys.  Hurtt  didn’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  except  walk  into  a  situation  in  which  it  was  ripe  for 
somebody  who  wanted  to  take  me  on.  Everybody  knew  how  hard  I’d  tried 
with  Campbell.  I  think  most  of  my  friends  and  the  others  continued  to 
say,  “You’re  doing  the  best  you  can  but  you’re  also  a  lib[eral],  or  a 
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moderate,  and  these  guys  are  all  your  guys,  so  why  can’t  you  keep  them 
under  control?”  And  the  worst  part  was,  it  wasn’t  keeping  them  under 
control  on  the  hard-right  stuff.  They  couldn’t  do  anything  but  keep  their 
mouth  shut  because  they  knew  damn  well  that  they  were  out  of  sync. 
Abortion,  that  kind  of  thing. 

Yes,  but  on  the  straight  stuff,  on  the  key  votes,  Campbell  would  just  vote 
liberal  on,  and  then  I’d  have  Craven  voting  [with  the  Democrats] 
whenever  they  needed  him,  picking  him  up.  So  I’m  sitting  there  with  a 
whole  cadre  of  guys  that  I’m  taking  the  blame  for.  You  know,  they’re  my 
guys;  that’s  Maddy’s  team.  It  was  a  little  less  fun.  A  little  less  fun. 

Well,  I’m  sure  you  had  to  watch  your  backside  all  the  time  in  those 
circumstances. 

I  did,  and  part  of  what  I  did,  of  course,  then  was  begin  to  take  a  little  less 
interest.  For  a  while  I  fought  it  pretty  hard,  and  for  a  while  they  couldn’t 
touch  me  because  I  just  did  too  much.  When  I  say  “did  too  much,”  there 
just  wasn’t  anything  that  I  wasn’t  prepared  for.  Working  on  the  budget,  I 
mean,  I  just  kept  getting  the  applause,  editorial  applause,  for  working  out 
the  problems  and  issues  in  which  even  my  caucus,  the  right  wing,  never 
liked.  There  was  always  somebody  who  said  we  didn’t  do  enough,  we 
didn’t  get  enough.  But  pretty  damn  hard  for  them  to  complain  too  much 
because  here  we  were  solving  these  budget  problems,  the  Governor  was 
signed  on,  they  were  getting  what  they  wanted.  At  that  time,  on  the 
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budget  issues,  for  a  long  time  I  was  getting  literally  the  bulk  of  the  credit 
for  being  the  guy  who  made  it  happen.  And  in  terms  of  information 
presented,  I  had  the  Minority  Fiscal  guys  working  on  issues.  So  there 
wasn’t  anything  that  these  guys  weren’t  being  provided  as  far  as  assistance 
on  information  and  so  on. 

And  the  only  thing  that’s  always  been  funny,  as  soon  as  they  took 
over,  as  soon  as  Hurtt  took  over,  there  was  never  again  a  mention,  not 
once  —  I’m  the  only  one  who  brought  it 

up  —  there  was  never  again  a  mention  about  issues:  What  are  we  going  to 
do?  What’s  our  vision?  All  the  things  they  brought  up  every  single  day  in 
my  caucuses,  nobody  ever  mentioned  it  ever  again. 

I  always  kid,  there  was  always  a  thing  during  the  Roberti  years. 

John  Lewis  brought  it  up.  John  Lewis  didn’t  have  the  guts  to  ever  come 
out  and  try  to  do  anything  up  front.  John  was  a  behind-the-scenes  man 
supposedly,  that  was  supposed  to  be  clever  and  figured  out  ways  to  agitate 
and  do  things  in  Orange  County  politics.  Frankly,  his  reputation  was 
bigger  than  his  abilities,  in  my  opinion.  And  John  and  I  personally  got 
along  fine  in  the  sense  that  we’d  be  friendly  enough,  but  I  always  knew 
that  he  was  agitating. 

So  the  key  was  that  he  picked  up  early  on,  and  the  guys  thought  it 
was  funny,  sort  of  the  right-wing  guys  that  would  follow  him  on,  would  be 
proportionality,  they  called  it.  And  that  was,  that  if  we  had  38  percent  of 
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the  Senate,  that  we  should  have  38  percent  of  the  members  of  each 
committee.  So  on  some  committees,  we  weren’t  even  close.  And  my 
argument  was,  I  said,  “Okay,  there’s  an  eight-person  committee  and  we 
only  have  two  Republicans.  That’s  6  to  2.”  I  said  proportionality  would 
bring  us  -- 1  forget  what  it  was,  but  it  would  be  like  4  to  6.  I  said,  “How 
many  of  you  in  the  room  think  it’s  better  to  lose  4  to  6  than  it  is  to  lose  6 
to  2?  Do  you  feel  any  better?”  I  mean,  to  me,  when  my  horse  finishes 
last,  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  if  I’m  in  a  four  horse  field  or  if  I’m  in 
a  ten  horse  field.  I  finished  last,  man. 

So  I’m  trying  to  figure  out  what  this  proportionality  means.  I  said, 
“If  you  think  we  have  a  bigger  voice  by  having  more  people;  you  can  talk 
more  often;  there  are  no  restrictions.”  I  went  through  all  the  arguments. 
But  proportionality  was  mentioned:  Have  you  talked  to  Roberti  about 
proportionality?  He’d  bring  it  up  almost  every  week  at  caucus:  What 
progress  are  you  making  on  proportionality? 

I  gave  the  joke  argument  and  then  I  further  got  down  to  the  point 
where  I  said,  you  know,  “For  guys  like  Monteith  and  Mo  Jo  (Johannessen) 
and  some  of  the  new  guys  here  who  are  going  to  get  their  ass  kicked  at  the 
next  election,  if  it’s  at  all  possible  by  the  Democrats,  and  who  are 
watching  every  move,”  I  said,  “My  view  is  they  should  take  as  few 
committees  as  possible,  have  as  few  votes  as  possible.  Don’t  overload 
themselves.”  In  other  words,  don’t  be  on  six  committees.  Because,  I  said, 
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“We’re  a  minority.  The  reality  is,  that  Roberti  is  not  going  to  make  you 
serve  if  you  don’t  want  to.” 

So  I  would,  number  one,  never  be  on  two  committees  that  met  at  the 
same  time.  I  mean  I,  just  personally.  “Don’t  sit  on  committees  that  meet 
at  the  same  time.  Don’t  overload  in  terms  of  the  number  of  committees 
you  have,  because  the  reality  is  you  can’t  do  a  good  job.  I’d  rather  have 
you  be  on  one  or  two  committees,  be  a  top  expert  in  those,  and  bring  up 
the  issues  as  they  come,”  because  most  of  the  time  you  go  over  there  and 
you  don’t  see  anybody  who  pays  any  real  attention  to  what’s  going  on  in 
the  committee  except  one  or  two  rare  souls  who  either  are  on  the  majority 
side,  the  Democrats  are  controlling  the  committee  so  they’re  controlling 
the  agenda,  and  once  in  a  while  we’ll  get  a  good  minority  Republican  who 
really  has  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter  and  then  becomes  a  force.  And 
I  said,  “I’d  rather  have  you  be  a  strong  force  on  the  committee,  try  to  drive 
the  agenda,”  because  you  can  do  that  in  open  committee  hearings.  You 
can  drive  the  public  a  little  bit.  “And  be  something  rather  than  just  occupy 
a  space.” 

Well,  the  friendly  retaliation  was,  after  I  lost,  I  would  bring  up 
everyday,  every  caucus,  I’d  say,  “Rob,  I’d  like  to  bring  up  a  subject 
matter.  I  don’t  hear  John  bringing  it  up  as  often  anymore,  so  I  guess  I’m 
the  new  person  to  take  it  over.  Have  you  talked  to  the  Demo  leader  yet 
about  proportionality?”  And  of  course,  everybody  would  laugh.  They 
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knew  that  at  least  I  had  a  sense  of  humor  about  it.  And  John  literally 
never  got  mad.  He  was  cool  enough  not  to  get  mad.  But  that’s  what  I 
would  say  at  every  meeting.  It  was  my  way  of  sort  of  getting  back. 
Because  they  never,  ever  asked  another  question. 

I  mean,  Hurtt  couldn’t  tell  you  what  goddamn  day  it  was  in  respect 
to  the  issues  that  were  pending  before  us  on  the  floor  that  day  or  anything 
else.  We  never  discussed  issues  anymore,  literally  had  no  substantive 
discussions,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  I  mean,  my  guys,  the 
guys  that  were  the  more  moderate  guys,  generally  did  their  own  thing 
anyway;  had  their  own  agendas  and  worked  at  it.  And  in  terms  of  the 
conservative  group,  once  they  won  and  I  was  out  of  there,  then  it  was  sort 
of  satisfaction,  and  that  was  the  end  of  issues  and  literally  did  nothing.  It 
was  almost  a  joke  that  last  year. 

SENEY :  They  were  mostly  mechanics,  were  they,  trying  to  win  elections  instead  of 

worrying  about  issues? 

MADDY :  Well,  number  one,  Rob  was  totally  mechanics.  He  admitted  that.  That 

was  what  his  forte  was.  But  he  wanted  to  take  over.  He  wasn’t  satisfied 
with  my  offer  of  letting  him  do  all  the  mechanics  and  have  the  extra  virtue 
of  having  my  help  to  raise  money,  because,  I  mean,  I  was  worth  a  million 
or  two  every  year,  and  nobody  else  was  really  capable  in  the  caucus.  So  I 
said,  “You’re  not  going  to  get  any  of  your  guys,  your  pals,  to  match  my 
money.”  And  I  said,  “I’m  prepared  to  put  the  money  in.  Let  me  stay 
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leader  on  the  substantive  side  and  then  you  go  out  and  do  these  other 
things.”  I  said,  “If  I  drop  out,  then  it’s  another  million  or  so  you  have  to 
raise.”  And  I  said,  “You  may  think  that  you’ll  raise  the  money  from  the 
third  house  in  the  same  manner  that  I  did,  but  if  you  want  to  bet  on  it,  I  can 
tell  you  you  won’t.  Your  side  of  our  caucus  is  not  dependable  in  terms  of 
third  house  members  and  having  any  chance  for  working  with  the  caucus 
on  trying  to  stop  a  bill.”  In  other  words,  most  of  the  third  house  guys  are 
looking  for  a  more  moderate  approach.  They  want  some  yes’es  once  in  a 
while  as  well  as  some  noes.  But  he  wanted  the  full  leadership. 

As  I  said,  the  discussion,  you’re  right,  was  more  lining  up  and  trying 
to  figure  out  how  we’re  going  to  win  the  next  seat  or  protect  somebody  or 
this  and  that. 

SENEY:  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Roberti  about  proportionality? 

MADDY :  Oh,  all  the  time.  Well,  not  all  the  time.  I  talked  to  him,  but  it  was  a  joke. 

I  mean,  I  said,  you  know,  “David,  give  me  one  more  guy  on  some  place, 
let’s  turn  this  thing  around  a  little  bit,”  and  so  he  did.  He  did  it  a  couple  of 
times.  One  year  we  almost  had  it.  We  were  close  because  it  didn’t  make 
any  difference  to  him.  It  got  to  be  mechanics  with  him  too.  He  had 
certain  guys  that  wanted  to  be  on  certain  committees  and  then  he  had  to 
worry  about  ensuring  that  the  votes  were  clearly  there.  In  other  words, 
that  he  was  not  going  to  be  challenged  on  an  issue  on  that  committee. 
Which  meant  then  that  he  had  to  make  sure  that  sometimes  you  needed  it  6 
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MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 
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to  2  on  an  issue  to  guarantee  [the  outcome]. 

And  then  he  had  these  other  committees.  I  always  argued,  I  said, 
“Who’s  going  to  take  proportionality  on  Public  Employees?”  which  was  a 
terrible  committee.  I  mean,  you’re  on  Public  Employees  you  just  get 
killed  every  time.  Nobody  wanted  proportionality  on  that.  We  couldn't 
even  get  a  guy  to  serve  on  it. 

And  Roberti  wouldn’t  be  unhappy  to  put  a  member  on  two  committees 
that  met  at  the  same  time  so  you  could  ensure  that  you’d  have  a  poor 
attendance  record.  They  could  exploit  in  the  next  election. 

Sure.  Our  guys  come  and  volunteer  that  they  want  to  serve  on  two 
committees,  you  know,  and  in  a  couple  of  cases  attendance  was  an  issue  in 
campaigns.  It  is  an  occasional  issue.  Now,  if  you’re  smart,  it’s  not  a  big 
issue  but  it’s  an  issue. 

Right.  Something  that  resonates  with  the  voters  a  bit. 

You  develop  a  bad  enough  record  it  begins  to  show  because  they’ll  begin 
to  play  with  it  in  your  campaign.  In  other  words,  you’re  not  good  on  other 
issues,  this  is  just  one  more  problem  you’ve  got. 

Another  question  has  to  do  with  Senator  Beverly,  who  was  the  other 
Republican  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  he  told  me  in  my 
interview  with  him  that  the  Democrats  actually  came  to  him  to  say  don’t 
worry,  we’ll  keep  you  on  the  Rules  Committee,  even  if  your  caucus 
doesn’t  want  you  on— 
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MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


Correct. 

—because  the  whole  senate  votes  on  that. 

Yes.  Theoretically,  it  was  our  choice,  and  they  respected  our  choice. 
Beverly  was  so  well  liked  that  they  couldn’t  kick  him  off.  Lewis  would 
not  have  made  the  same  move  against  Beverly  because  the  Democrats 
would  have  said,  “Screw  you.”  They  would  have  said,  “We’re  going  to 
keep  him  on  no  matter  what.” 

I  might  have  been  able  to  get  Dems  to  do  that  with  Craven  at  some 
point  in  time,  but  I  just  couldn’t  —  my  own  feeling  was  that  the  boys  might 
have  taken  me  out  too. 

Well,  that  would  have  made  life  much  tougher  for  you. 

Yes,  in  that  case,  and  we  got  to  the  point  where  there  was  a  brief 
discussion.  It  hurt  Bill’s  [Craven’s]  feelings.  He  was  unhappy  with  me 
for  a  while  in  that  I  think  he  felt  that  I  did  not  do  all  I  might  have  done. 
And  I  admit,  I  did  not  go  to  the  Dems.  I  did  not  go  and  say,  “Look,  this  is 
too  important  for  me.”  I’m  quite  certain  that  I  could  have  done  it.  I  don’t 
want  to  brag  about  that.  They  may  or  may  not  have  done  it,  but  I  could 
have  done  it,  I  think. 

But  as  I  say,  Bill  just  went  so  far  that  it  was  just  too  tough  to  put 
myself  on  the  line.  As  much  as  I  loved  him,  I  wasn’t  about  to.  I  wasn’t 
about  to  take  a  fall  over  what  I  considered  to  be  just  almost  stupidity  on 


his  part. 
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MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


Senator  Beverly  did  say  to  me  that  while  he  was  flattered  by  the 
Democrats’  offer,  he  didn’t  really  want  to  have  to  depend  upon 
Democratic  votes  to  stay  on  the  committee.  But  the  fact  that  the 
Democrats  were  willing  to  vote  for  him  obviously  was  known  by  the  new 
majority  in  the  caucus,  and  that  had  to  sway  their  view  as  well. 

Sure.  Bob  was  one  of  those  guys  they  knew  you  weren’t  going  to  fool 
with.  They  knew  they  weren’t  going  to  fool  with  him. 

You  know,  when  you  lost  the  leadership,  of  course  you  got  to  move  out  of 
your  office. 

Correct.  Right,  the  big  office. 

But  you  moved  —  I  can’t  recall  now  who  you  bumped  out  of  a  really  nice 
office. 

I  moved  into  the  old  Bill  Campbell  office  that  he  had  remodeled  when  he 
had  lost  the  leadership.  It  was  a  pretty  good  office,  and  I  don’t  know  why 
they  gave  it  to  me.  I  think  MoJo  or  one  of  the  other  minor  guys  had  gotten 
into  it  out  of  sort  of  —  I  don’t  think  it  was  a  seniority  issue.  In  other 
words,  somebody  was  occupying  it.  My  recollection,  and  I  know  I  can’t 
remember  exactly,  but  my  recollection  was  that  the  person  who  was 
holding  it  was  nowhere  close  to  holding  it.  Number  one,  I  was  senior,  so  I 
theoretically  could  have  any  office  I  wanted  below— 

The  Minority  Leader’s  office. 

Yes.  And  so  I  was  smart  enough  and  I  was  senior  to  all  the  Democrats, 
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but  it  was  pretty  clear  that  I  was  not  going  to  bump  any  big  Democrat. 
Nobody  was  going  to  be  inconvenienced,  so  find  a  Republican  [an  office]. 
And  I  can’t  remember  whose  office  it  was  now. 

Well,  I  have  it  here,  because  I’m  looking  through  one  of  your  books,  and 
now  I  can’t  remember  whose  office  it  was  either.  And  I  guess  my  take  on 
it  was  that  this  is  something  the  Rules  Committee  does:  it  assigns  the 
offices.  Right?  Isn’t  that  one  of  the  housekeeping  things  it  does? 

Yes. 

So  this  is  a  nice  office  with  a  view,  which  is  important. 

Yes.  One  of  the  problems  was  I  knew  I  could  take  over  a  chairmanship  of 
a  committee,  and  this  was  not  a  committee  office.  There  was  no 
committee  staffing  space  around  it.  So  we  ended  up  taking  a  piece  of  Pat 
Johnston’s  office  across  the  hall  —  it  was  a  little  spot.  There  were  two 
small  offices  across  the  hall  from  me. 

I  didn’t  bump  any  Democrats  out  of  a  committee  office,  yet  created  a 
small  committee  office,  and  that  sort  of  worked.  And  I  can’t  remember, 
again,  how  it  all  worked. 

MoJo  actually  moved  across  and  got  to  be  a  committee  chairman 
actually  up  in  a  much  larger  office  than  I  had,  a  much  larger  office.  But  it 
had  an  inside  view  and  I  liked  to  have  the  outside  window. 

Well,  there  is  a  pecking  order  in  these  offices,  isn’t  there? 

Oh  yes. 
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I  mean,  there’s  a  certain  power.  The  outside  view  is  always  better. 

In  most  cases,  right. 

Inside  view  is  second. 

Right. 

Higher  up  is  better. 

In  theory,  higher  up  was  better.  When  Roberti,  Campbell,  and  myself,  and 
Roberti’s  number  two  guy  —  it  was  basically  Roberti,  Campbell,  and 
myself  —  when  we  rebuilt,  did  the  remodeling,  we  made  a  decision  what 
we  were  going  to  do,  and  this  is  one  I  pushed  extremely  hard.  I  proposed 
it  to  both  caucuses  and  said  we  cannot  continue  to  remodel  every  office, 
every  single  year,  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  take  this 
criticism.  That  we  ought  to  set  an  office  up  and  there  ought  to  be  an  office 
that  is  an  office  built  for  the  Finance  chairman,  an  office  built  for  the  GO 
chairman,  and  the  size  of  the  office  is  based  on  what  we  know  the 
workload’s  going  to  be,  because  we  all  know  that.  We  know  exactly  what 
prevails.  We  know  exactly  what  should  be  in  every  office.  There  are  the 
four  Rules  Committee  members.  We’ve  got  the  leadership  over  here. 

And  so  that  when  we  built  the  new  building,  we  came  in  and  I  was 
caucus  chairman  and  they  established  an  office  on  the  5th  floor,  in  the  new 
building.  The  Rules  Committee  members,  we  put  in  Rules  Committee 
members’  offices,  which  were  larger;  basically,  all  they  were  was  perks. 

It  was  a  little  larger;  all  had  outside  views.  And  we  set  up  committee 
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offices  that  were  going  to  be  designed,  and  the  key  was  that  when  an 
office  chairman  was  changed,  they  would  just  move  into  the  office  and 
that  would  be  it.  It  wasn’t  a  question  of  changing  the  office  to  suit  the 
chairman;  the  office  was  there. 

The  very  first  person  who  broke  this  was  Bill  Craven  Bill  Craven 
said,  “You  can  do  whatever  you  want,  but  I’m  not  moving  off  the  third 
floor.  I’m  not  moving  out  of  my  office.”  He  had  an  office  on  the  third 
floor,  and  of  course,  he  was  becoming  more  ill  at  that  time  and  so  was 
having  more  difficulty  to  walk,  and  that  was  close  to  the  floor.  So  here  we 
have  a  Rules  Committee  member  who’s  supposed  to  establish  and  enforce 
this  new  idea,  so  “Katy,  bar  the  door.” 

Then  we  got  into  the  women  thing. 

SENEY:  Let  me  turn  this  over,  Senator. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

MADDY :  We  got  into  the  women  thing.  They  weren’t  being  facetious  but  they  said, 

“Some  of  these  colors  and  things,  they  might  be  great  for  you  guys.” 

Mike  Thompson  was  a  great  duck  hunter  and  he  had  everything  around 
there  all  built  around  his  duck  hunting  and  so  on,  and  when  somebody  was 
going  to  move  into  that  office,  that  didn’t  work. 

That  was  the  end  of  it.  It  never  lasted  one  day.  The  whole  great 
idea,  the  efficiencies  and  the  money  we  were  going  to  save,  got  one  little 
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[Interruption] 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 

SENEY: 

MADDY: 


blurb  that  we  were  going  to  do  that,  and  from  day  one  it  didn’t  work, 
because  here,  number  one,  one  of  our  officials  wouldn’t  take  it.  Bill 
Craven  wouldn’t  move.  And  then  it  went  to  hell  in  a  hand  basket. 
Somebody  said,  oh  no,  I  need  an  extra  space  here. 

If  somebody  wanted  to  follow  the  official  record,  take  a  look  at 
what’s  over  there,  if  you  will  —  it’s  not  greed,  it’s  more,  what  would  I  say? 
ego  or  whatever  —  I  mean,  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  these  offices  is 
just  atrocious.  Party  lines  mean  nothing;  it’s  not  a  partisan  thing.  It’s  just 
individual. 

Sense  of  importance? 

Yes,  whatever.  That  was  the  end  of  those  ideas  about  being  efficient  and 
responsible  to  the  public  and  all  that.  Just  “Katy,  bar  the  door.”  Anytime 
you  wanted  to  change  something  you  changed  something. 

Obviously,  your  plan  called  for  very  nice  offices. 

Oh,  everything  was  fine.  The  concept  was  ideal. 

We  were  still  talking  about  the  offices  before  that  call  came  in? 

Yes.  But  anyway,  that  was  the  end  of  the  office  deal.  It  kind  of  fell  apart. 
You  said  that  you  expected  to  be  a  committee  chairman  when  you  lost  the 
leadership. 

Right. 

And  Lockyer  did  make  you  chairman  of  an  important  committee. 


SENEY: 
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Banking? 

Yes,  Banking,  Commerce  and  International  Trade.  There  was  only  one 
real  issue  in  the  whole  time  that  I  was  chairman  of  that  committee  and  that 
was  the  ATM  [automatic  teller  machines]  issue  in  which  we  took  the  side 
of  the  big  banks.  Number  one,  I  think  it’s  constitutionally  improper;  I 
mean,  they’ll  strike  it  down  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view. 

You’re  alluding  to  the  recent  San  Francisco  initiative  that  substantially— 
Substantially  said  that  you  can’t  charge  for  an  ATM  if  you’re  a  bank,  even 
though  the  people  that  are  using  the  ATM  are  not  your  banking  customers. 
We,  I  think,  passed  a  bill  that  said  you  cannot  charge  your  own  customers 
for  the  use  of  an  ATM.  And  I  was  very  strong  on  that.  You  know,  at 
some  point  in  time,  they  wanted  the  right  to  do  that  also,  and  I  said, 
“You’ve  sold  us  customers  on  the  idea  that  an  ATM  has  now  replaced  the 
bank.”  And  in  many  cases  it  has.  You  don’t  have  to  go  to  a  bank 
anymore.  You  can  use  the  ATM  for  almost  anything.  And  I  said,  “I  am 
not,  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  going  to  entertain  the  idea  that  you’re 
now  going  to  charge  me  extra.”  I  said,  “I’m  a  B  of  A  [Bank  of  America] 
customer,  I  go  to  the  B  of  A  ATM,  and  I  don’t  expect  to  be  charged.” 
Because,  I  said,  “You  sold  me  on  the  notion  that  I  could  do  everything 
through  that  ATM,  and  number  one,  I  know  it  saves  you  money.” 

Sure.  It’s  cheaper  than  going  up  to  a  teller. 

That’s  exactly  right.  But  the  idea  that  Bank  of  America  can’t  charge  a 
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Wells  Fargo  customer  for  using  their  ATM  was  outlandish  to  me.  If 
government  can  declare  what  services  you  can  or  cannot  charge,  number 
one,  I  just  don’t  think  that  it’s  either  constitutional  or  correct. 

So  that  issue  floated  around  that  year.  And  then  International  Trade 
was  good  for  me  because  I  did  take  advantage  of  the  travel  to  Japan  as  the 
committee  chairman.  I  actually  went  with  an  educational  group  but  also 
on  international  trade  and  some  of  the  problems  that  they  were  facing  that 
year. 

So  it  was  a  committee  that  Lockyer  said,  “Figure  out  one  that  you’d 
like  and  what  you’d  like  to  do  within  reason  here.”  So  that  was  available, 
in  the  sense  that,  I  don’t  know,  some  people  had  moved  around  a  little  bit, 
so  I  took  it. 

SENEY :  Lockyer,  of  course,  made  statements  when  you  were  replaced  that  here’s 

an  anti-choice,  anti-this,  anti-that  leadership  now  in  the  Republican  Party. 
While  I’m  sure  he  enjoyed  working  with  you  and  missed  that  relationship, 
from  a  political  point  of  view  would  he  necessarily  have  been  unhappy? 

MADDY :  No.  He  had  a  field  day.  Where  I  benefited  the  Republicans,  I  think,  to  a 

degree  of  being  a  responsible,  reasonable  Minority  Leader,  they  now  had  a 
target  by  lumping  everybody  under  the  same  umbrella,  and  that  was  Rob 
Hurtt.  And  I  think,  frankly,  he  enjoyed,  and  he  told  me,  he  said,  “Your 
guys  are  perfect  for  me.  They’re  just  making  it  that  much  easier,” 


certainly  for  editorial  writers  and  others  who  did  not  have  much  respect 
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MADDY: 
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for  Hurtt  and  generally  do  not  favor  the  right  wing,  the  hard  right. 

But  Hurtt  didn’t  mind  that? 

Heavens,  no.  There  was  no  concern  about  the  strategy  or  the  benefit  of 
being  reasonable,  in  any  case.  I  think  ultimately  he  was  trying  to  make 
reasonable  arguments  on  the  floor  and  take  positions  that  were  good, 
strong  Republican  positions.  His  problem  was,  that  no  matter  what  he 
said,  you  still  start  out  with  the  first  paragraph  being,  you  know,  the 
conservative  hard  right. 

Christian  right. 

Right.  So  you  get  that,  where,  in  my  case,  they  had  a  hard  time  getting 
after  me  because  my  reputation  was  stronger,  if  anything,  and  better. 

I’m  still  curious  about  the  committee  chairmanship  for  you.  I  can’t 
imagine  this  is  an  automatic  perk  for  a  Republican  leader  who  is  replaced. 
Oh,  pretty  much  so,  unless  Lockyer  and  I  had  not  gotten  along.  It  was  not 
an  automatic  perk  in  that  sense.  But  certainly  in  my  situation,  where  I  had 
been  held  in  decent  respect  by  the  Democrats,  you  know,  on  both  sides, 
and  even  if  Lockyer  had  not  cared  much  for  me,  which  was  not  the  case  — 
we  got  along  reasonably  well  —  I  think  that  a  committee  chairmanship  was 
a  reasonable  place  for  me  to  go.  I  just  think,  you  know,  keep  busy,  there’s 
some  things  you  do,  what  would  you  like  to  do? 

And  it  eases  the  fall. 

Sure.  A  little  thing  to,  as  you  say,  ease  the  fall  and  make  me  feel  a  little 
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better  that  I  got  a  committee  chairmanship,  and  that  way  I  keep  my  staff. 
You  know,  I  had  a  huge  staff  and  I  had  lost  all  the  Minority  Fiscal 
consultants.  They  went  over  to  Hurtt  and  then  Hurtt  changed  a  whole 
group  of  them.  I  mean,  changed  two  or  three  of  them,  which  was 
unfortunate  from  his  point  of  view,  in  my  opinion.  Unfortunate  for  the 
caucus  because  they  were  sharp  people. 

And  had  institutional  memory. 

Oh,  yes,  lots  of  things.  He  didn’t  change  them  all.  He  was  smart  enough 
not  to  change  them  all.  I  think  one  or  two  had  to  leave  and  he  put  a  couple 
of  people  on  that  were  a  little  bit  more  politically  oriented.  And  he  didn’t 
get  rid  of  them.  I’ll  give  him  credit  for  that.  He  put  them  with  the  caucus. 

But  so,  I  was  without  some  staff  people  at  that  point  in  time,  so  then 
the  committee  chairmanship  allowed  me  then  to  maintain  a  decent  staff  for 
all  the  things  that  I  was  involved  in. 

And  this  would  be  one  of  your  concerns,  wouldn’t  it,  what  happens  to 
your  staff? 

Oh,  absolutely.  You  know,  eight  or  nine  years  as  Leader.  I  think  I  still 
have  the  longest  period  of  time  of  anybody  who’s  been  Republican 
Leader.  So  you  have  a  lot  of  people  out  there  that  depend  upon  you,  and  I 
did  have  some  sharp  people  that  depended  upon  me.  I  tried  wherever 
possible  to  get  them  jobs,  and  almost  all  of  them  got  jobs  and  were  able  to 
move  from  that  position  into  another  one.  Most  of  them  tried  to  stay  with 
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Republicans  if  they  could. 

You  know,  my  staff  was  never  all  Republicans.  I  had  a  lot  of 
Democrats,  so  that  would  always  create  some  problem.  My  sharpest,  best 
financial  guy  was  a  Democrat,  well-known  to  be  a  Democrat. 

Who  was  that? 

John  Decker.  The  Democrats  were  waiting  for  John  to  come  over. 

That’s  a  very  unusual  situation  to  have  staff  of  the  other  party,  isn’t  it. 

I’ve  always  had  it  that  way.  When  I  was  chairman  of  the  [Assembly] 
Criminal  Justice  Committee  back  in  1976, 1  took  over  for  either  Bobby 
Crown,  who  was  killed,  or  I  took  it  over  for  Alan  Sieroty.  Actually,  I  took 
it  over  for  Alan  Sieroty.  And  he  had  one  member  who  was  his  chief 
consultant,  and  I  can’t  remember  the  guy’s  name,  extremely  liberal.  And 
then  his  number  two  guy  —  and  this  is  my  problem  with  names  —  his 
number  two  guy  was  a  pretty  liberal  Democrat.  He’s  now  a  judge  here  in 
Superior  Court  in  Sacramento  County.  And  then  Billy  Rutland,  who  is 
more  famous  this  last  week  or  so  because  he  got  a  big  article  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  because  he’s  a  lobbyist  now,  he  was  Willie  Brown’s 
chief  guy.  Well,  before  Willie  hired  him,  I  had  hired  him.  Billy  Rutland 
worked  for  me.  And  then  I  had  one  individual  who  was  a  Republican. 

So  when  I  took  over  Criminal  Justice,  I  kept  —  I’m  sorry  about  the 
name;  I  could  find  it  in  the  phone  book  —  but  anyway,  the  number  one  guy 
went  with  Alan  Sieroty.  The  other  number  two  guy  I  kept  on  as  chief 
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consultant,  a  liberal  Democrat  —  my  caucus  got  a  little  upset  —  Billy 
Rutland,  and  I  kept  one  other  guy,  who  is  now  a  lobbyist  here  in  town 
also,  who  is  more  conservative.  He’d  been  a  former  Highway  Patrolman 
so  had  some  credentials. 

My  situation  was  that  I  was  a  fairly  decent  lawyer  who  did  some 
criminal  work.  As  I  said,  I’d  tried  a  case  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  so  I  wasn’t  without  some  credentials.  And  my  whole  point  of  view 
was  that  I  did  not  want  their  opinion  on  anything  other  than  their  opinion 
on  the  law:  If  you’re  smart  enough  and  you  work  hard  enough,  then  you 
put  down  what  you  think  the  law  says,  and  this  is  the  direction  we  want  to 
go. 

[Interruption] 

Anyway,  that  upset  some  people,  even  back  in  those  days,  in  the 
Assembly  Republican  Caucus. 

SENEY :  Let  me  go  back  to  what  you  were  saying,  that  if  you’re  smart  enough,  you 

just  want  them  to  give  you  the  input  on  what  the  law  is. 

MADDY :  I  wanted  them  to  give  me  the  facts,  and  I  wanted  them  to  interpret  what 

each  bill  said,  what  the  members  were  trying  to  do  with  that  piece  of 
legislation.  In  other  words,  I  wanted  everything  but  I  wanted  no  political 
spin,  and  these  guys  worked  hard  at  giving  me  nothing  but  the  facts  and 
stayed  away  from  political  spin,  even  though  I  knew  where  they  were  on 
it.  And  we  ended  up  passing  the  death  penalty  statute  out  of  that 
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committee,  along  with  what  was  declared  to  be  the  strongest  law 
enforcement  set  of  legislation  in  ten  years  coming  out  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Committee. 

Well,  that  was  fortuitous  because  what  had  happened  is  the 
Democrats,  who  had  controlled  it  for  all  those  years,  had  nothing  ever 
come  out  of  that  committee.  The  sentiment  of  the  public  was  getting 
stronger,  and  stronger,  and  stronger.  The  Rose  Bird  issue.  You  know, 
there’s  all  kinds  of  things  developing,  and  Leo  McCarthy  was  smart 
enough  to  know  that  we  had  to  start  doing  something. 

And  the  Senate  —  they  were  even,  and  I  forget  who  it  was,  but  Bill 
Richardson  had  bill,  after  bill,  after  bill  coming  over  —  all  they  did  was 
send  us  the  strongest,  most  difficult  to  live  with  law  enforcement  bills: 
you  know,  kill  them  on  the  street  comer,  hang  them  at  the  post.  They  just 
didn’t  care  what  they  sent  over.  They  just  were  all  voting  for  this 
absolutely  strong  law  enforcement,  pro-law  enforcement,  anti-crime 
legislation.  And  we  had  a  caucus,  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  who  were 
much  more  liberal. 

And  so  our  job  —  there  were  only  six  of  us.  I  was  chairman.  There 
was  only  six  of  us,  two  Republicans  and  four  Democrats,  on  that 
committee,  and  our  job  was  to  do  something  that  made  the  Assembly  look 
like  we  were  at  least  in  the  game,  because  otherwise  what  the  Republicans 
were  getting  ready  to  do  was  to  begin  to  start  to  pull  bills  out  of  committee 
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and  begin  to  embarrass  Leo  McCarthy. 

And  so  I  told  him  what  I  would  do  would  be,  as  close  as  I  could 
possibly  do  it,  would  be  to  try  to  put  out  pro-law  enforcement  bills  that  he 
would  have  to  convince  his  Democrats  to  support,  and  I  would  try  to  hold 
down  the  fight  among  our  Republicans.  And  of  course,  I  was  not  totally 
successful  because  John  Briggs  tried  to  pull  a  gun  bill  out  of  the 
committee.  And,  of  course,  when  I’m  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  lose 
my  chairmanship  if  I  don’t  support  the  side  of,  in  this  case,  the  Democrats, 
who  opposed  pulling  a  bill  out  of  committee. 

Theoretically,  if  you’re  going  to  pull  a  bill  out  of  committee,  number 
one,  you  challenge  the  chairman  and  you  challenge  the  speaker.  And  if 
you’re  successful  in  getting  a  bill  out  of  committee,  the  speaker  might  as 
well  forget  it,  because  that  means  there’s  enough  votes  to  throw  him  out. 

And  so  when  the  death  penalty  came  up,  was  the  story  about  George 
Deukmejian,  we  ended  up  putting  a  bill  out  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Committee  that  was  strong  enough  and  was  so  determined  by  all  of  the 
scholars  who  looked  at  it  as  to  be  absolutely  constitutional  and  would 
stand  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Now,  ultimately,  John  Briggs  ran  an  initiative  that,  quote, 
“strengthened”  the  death  penalty,  so  called.  All  it  did  was  cause  the 
Supreme  Court  to  strike  down  the  death  penalty  statute  again,  or  a  portion 
of  it.  All  the  John  Briggs  stuff  was  struck  down.  And  I  think,  if  I’m  not 
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mistaken,  the  original  bill  that  we  put  out  back  in  ’76,  or  whatever  year  it 
was,  is  still  the  death  penalty  law  in  California. 

I  mean,  we  were  absolutely  right,  but  the  issue  was  I  had  some 
problem  with  having  liberal  Democrats  being  my  staff  members.  I  had 
some  problem  in  the  latter  years  with  the  John  Deckers  and  other  people 
who  were  liberal  themselves  being  on  my  staff:  you  know,  quote,  “some 
of  my  guys  don’t  trust  them.”  My  issue  was  the  demand  that  I  have  is  be 
honest  with  me.  I  don’t  want  politics,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  the  facts 
are  and  what  this  bill  does  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  you  have  to  be 
loyal  to  me,  and  if  I  hear  anything  different  than  that,  you  won’t  have  a 
job. 

Well,  John  Decker,  and  in  fact,  everybody  that  I  know  ever  worked 
for  me  that  were  Democrats  or  Republicans  were  loyal  to  me,  and  it  didn’t 
make  any  difference  to  me  what  their  political  affiliation  was  as  much  as 
how  smart  they  were. 

In  some  cases,  in  a  lot  of  cases,  when  you  start  looking  for  staff 
people  in  the  Capitol,  for  whatever  reason,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  bulk  of 
the  very,  very  bright  people  are  Democrats.  I  think  a  lot  of  it  has  to  do 
with  if  you’re  a  Republican,  you’re  out  in  the  private  sector  making  a 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  two  hundred  thousand  a  year;  where  there’s 
more,  I  guess,  idealists,  people  who  want  to  work  in  the  Capitol  for  the 
sake  of  working  with  government.  And  so  my  view  was  I  want  smart 
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people.  I  don’t  want  a  bunch  of  dummies  running  around  who  happened 
to  have  the  right  political  affiliation.  But  it  did  get  me  in  a  little  a  trouble. 
You  know,  it  did  get  me  in  a  little  trouble. 

SENEY :  How  did  Decker  come  to  your  attention? 

MADDY:  I  can’t  remember  now.  He’s  a  very  bright  guy.  In  fact,  we’re  waiting  to 

have  lunch  together  one  of  these  days.  But  he  wasn’t  the  first  guy.  I 
mean,  I  had  several.  Some  were  Republicans.  As  I  said,  Jess  Huff  worked 
for  us  and  a  whole  group  of  people  that  went  on  as  Republicans  also.  But 
my  tax  guy,  my  financial  guy,  who  did  all  the  budget  stuff  with  me  during 
the  years  in  which  I  got  so  much  credit  for  being  part  of  the  budget  team 
from  ’92,  during  the  Wilson  years,  was  Decker.  Fantastic  job. 

I  had  these  little  hideaway  offices  that  they  gave  me.  This  was  when 
I  was  working  on  the  side  a  little  bit,  trying  to  find  space  for  my  guys.  I 
was  Leader,  I  had  the  big  office  and  I  had  no  place  to  put  them,  and  so  we 
found  some  space  down  one  floor.  I’d  go  in  there  and  knock  on  the  door 
in  the  morning  and  Decker  would  open  the  door.  He’d  been  there  dead 
asleep.  He’d  work  all  night  more  often  than  not.  He’s  just  a  fantastic  guy, 
very,  very  bright.  And  his  wife  is  very  bright.  She  was  always  chief 
consultant  on,  I  think,  Insurance,  or  one  of  the  other  big  committees. 

But  anyway,  Decker  himself  was  only  important  in  that  he’s  a  very 
bright  guy.  And  I  had  a  couple  of  other  people  who  were  not  quite  the 


workers  that  Decker  was  but  were  very,  very  smart. 
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I  had  a  top  gal,  two  or  three  top  women,  who  worked  for  me  all  in 
the  health  field.  I  think  one  of  two  of  them,  they’re  still  over  in  the 
administration  someplace  in  top  jobs. 

My  whole  point  is,  the  key  was  I  tried  to  keep  top  people.  But  in  my 
position  as  Leader  and  having  those  top  people  be  Democrats  sometimes 
caused  trouble. 

My  political  staff,  the  guys  who  were  clear  political  types,  the  guys 
who  had  to  worry  about  that,  they  were  the  Pete  Bontadellis  and  the  guys 
who  were  the  pure  political.  Ron  Rogers,  who  now  works  for  Sal  in  the 
private  sector,  but  Ron  had  run  campaigns  and  Ron  was  my  chief  guy  on 
that  issue.  Jo-Ann  Slinkard  was  my  chief  of  staff  who  did  everything  but 
no  technical  stuff,  and  Joann  is  a  Democrat.  Joann  was  a  Democrat  all  the 
time.  She  first  changed  her  registration  to  help  my  campaign  in  1970  and 
I  think  she  changed  back  at  one  time  when  she  got  mad  at  me.  But  she’s 
probably  more  Democrat. 

SENEY :  What  did  she  get  mad  at  you  for? 

MADDY :  Oh,  I  got  too  close  to  Reagan,  she  thought,  in  ’72  or  ‘4,  something  like 

that.  Her  husband  that  she  put  through  law  school  was  an  attorney  in 
town,  had  just  become  an  attorney  in  town.  They  ultimately  got  divorced, 
which  was  too  bad.  But  Joann  was  such  a  wonderful  chief  of  staff,  who 
still  does  a  lot  of  stuff  with  me. 

SENEY:  I  know  you’re  still  in  touch  with  her  personally. 
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MADDY :  Yes.  Nobody  ever  questioned  Joann  because,  I  mean,  she  just  was  too 

good.  Nobody  knew  if  she  was  a  Republican  or  Democrat  because  her 
venue,  which  was  establishing  events  and  all  those  kinds  of  things,  didn’t 
take  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  leaning. 

SENEY :  Right.  And  her  loyalty  was  to  you  personally  probably. 

MADDY :  Absolutely  to  me  personally,  right.  In  fact,  Joann  always  said  it  to  them, 

she  said,  “Ken  will  take  anything  but  disloyalty.  You  can  be  incompetent 
sometimes  and  you  can  make  mistakes,  but  just  don’t  ever  be  disloyal  and 
have  him  know  it,”  because  the  one  thing  that  I  always  insisted  upon  is 
you’re  working  for  me,  and  we’ve  got  a  role  to  play,  and  you’ve  got  to  be 
with  me.  So  that  means  you  don’t  talk  out  of  school.  There’s  too  much  to 
know  and  too  many  things  that  too  many  people  want  to  find  out,  even 
though  90  percent  of  it  would  be  nothing,  you  know,  useless  information, 
but  I  just  don’t  want  you  sitting  around  doing  those  kind  of  things.  And  if 
we’re  working  on  a  project,  we’re  working  on  a  project  and  it’s  nobody’s 
business.  If  I  hold  my  big  golf  game  over  in  whatchamacallit,  we  do  it  by 
the  book.  You  take  your  time  off,  I’ll  give  you  time  off.  You  take  leave 
time  but  you  do  the  work  on  the  fundraiser  and  come  over  to  Carmel,  and 
who  comes  over  there  and  who  signs  up  and  who  might  be  occupying  a 
room  with  somebody  else  is  their  business  and  not  our  business. 

In  other  words,  I  wanted  people  who  I  could  trust  in  all  those 
circumstances  and  those  cases  in  which  you  do  things  around  the  Capitol 
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that  you  need  to  have  loyalty.  Loyalty  and  brains. 

SENEY :  Have  you  had  many  problems  on  that  score? 

MADDY :  I  never  had  a  problem.  I  fired  one  woman,  I  think,  in  all  my  time  —  two 

women  ~  in  my  time,  who  loved  to  talk  about  my  love  life,  whatever  it 
was  or  may  have  been,  or  what  they  thought  it  might  be,  and  that  was 
entertaining  for  a  lot  of  the  women  around  the  Capitol.  Twice  it  got  back 
to  me  that  they  were  favorite  lunch  companions  for  a  lot  of  the  girls  in  the 
Capitol  who  liked  to  hear  what  I  was  doing. 

SENEY :  Alleged  to  be  doing. 

MADDY :  Alleged  to  be  doing. 

SENEY :  Or  hoped  to  be  doing. 

MADDY:  Hoped  to  be  doing.  They  could  fill  in  those  blanks.  And  so  two  lost  their 

job  in  that  fashion.  Just  nice  quiet  good-byes. 

SENEY :  Let  me  change  this. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  I  want  to  get  back  to  Lockyer’s  appointment  of  you  to  this  committee 

chairmanship. 

I  guess  when  I  read  it,  it  struck  me  as  almost,  I  don’t  know  if  I  want 
to  say  “up  yours,”  but  something  of  that  kind  to  Hurtt  and  his  people,  that 
Lockyer  would  put  you  in  an  important  position  like  this. 

MADDY:  It  could  have  been  a  little  bit  of  that,  but  as  I  say,  I  never  looked  at  it  in 
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SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 

MADDY: 


any  other  way  other  than  the  fact  that  I  was  senior  Republican,  I  was  one 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  house.  There  was  little  doubt  that  if  there 
was  going  to  be  a  committee  chairman  chosen,  any  committee  chairman 
chosen  from  the  minority  party,  that  I  would  be  one  of  the  logical  choices; 
principally  because  I  wasn’t  an  idealogue  or  on  the  list  of  anybody  that 
was  concerned  about  where  I  might  take  a  committee.  And  so  almost  any 
committee  would  have  been  relatively  safe  because,  number  one,  the 
committee  was  loaded  with  a  majority  of  the  other  party.  I  mean,  there 
wasn’t  anything  I  could  do  if  I  wanted  to  do  it.  If  you  want  to  take  a  look 
at  it  realistically  —  why  is  so-and-so  committee 
chairman?  —  Lockyer  would  give  committee  chairmanships  on  the 
Republican  side  to  those,  not  necessarily  when  I  was  Leader  that  I  would 
ask  him  to  give,  but  people  that  he  thought  he  wanted  to  reward  for 
something,  that  he  could  occasionally  get  a  vote  from. 

For  example? 

Actually,  Johannessen,  which  kind  of  surprised  me,  got  a  committee 
chairmanship.  Johannessen  started  out  being  a  strong  Hurtt  follower  but 
began  to  vote  in  a  way  that  was  much  more  moderate  and  gave  Democrat 
issues  an  occasional  vote.  So  he  was  on  the  list  of  Republicans  who  were 
along  the  moderate  side. 

Fairly  able  guy?  Or  how  would  you  rate  him  in  that  area? 

I  thought  he  was  competent.  The  chairmanship  was  Veterans  Affairs, 
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which  is  a  committee  that  has  very  little  to  do. 

There  was  no  Republican  who  was  going  to  get  a  ball-busting 
committee  that  could  create  some  notoriety.  I  probably  could  have  with 
my  committee  if  I’d  wanted  to  take  off  on  an  issue.  But  there  wasn’t 
much.  I  mean,  the  ATM  was  about  the  only  issue.  The  international 
trade,  if  I  was  going  to  stay  a  little  longer,  we  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
international  trade  if  we  wanted  to. 

And  some  Democrats  wanted  that  committee.  They  wanted  to  split 
off  the  international  trade  and  put  it  in  their  committee.  I  can’t  remember 
who,  but  I  think  [Senator 

Hilda  L.]  Solis  and  two  or  three  of  the  women  legislators,  Democratic 
women  legislators,  ultimately  wanted  the  international  trade  venue  under 
their  committee.  Obviously,  it’s  a  good  committee:  you  get  to  travel 
around  the  world.  I  mean,  they  had  all  kinds  of  excuses  to  do  things.  And 
particularly  the  Latinas  have  ways  of  developing  a  stronger  tie  with 
Mexico  on  some  of  those  issues  that  were  important  to  them.  And  that 
may  very  well  be  why  Bill  [Lockyer]  kept  it  under  my  committee  because 
I  don’t  think  he  wanted  to  venture  out  at  this  point  in  time.  I  think  he 
knew  he  was  going  to  make  a  move. 

SENEY :  And  there  might  have  been  problems  there. 

MADDY :  Oh  yes.  I  mean,  you  could  easily  get  yourself  into  a  problem  unless  you 

really  spend  the  time  and  have  the  right  committee  members  who  are  there 
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for  whatever  purpose,  you  know,  for  the  right  purpose. 

So  I  don’t  think  it  was  anything  other  than  the  fact  that  I  was  the 
logical  person  to  give  a  committee  chairmanship  to  anyway. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  gave  you  the  committee?  Did  he  give 
you  any  marching  orders? 

No.  We  just  sat  down  and  talked.  As  I  recall,  it  was  very  quickly  handled. 
You  know,  “You  want  a  committee?”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can’t 
remember  anything  about  it,  other  than  the  fact  that  we  just  did  it. 

It’s  known  as  a  “juice  committee”  in  terms  of  raising  money. 

Probably  would  be  in  some  cases.  It  always  could  have  been. 

The  press  reports  that  discuss  this  said  that  Lockyer  had  to  feel  that  you 
were  not  going  to  be  running  again  for  reelection  because  this  is  within 
three  years  of  your  leaving  the  Senate,  so  they  didn’t  have  to  worry  about 
you  raising  a  lot  of  money  with  it;  and  yet,  you  left  the  Senate,  as  we 
talked  last  time,  with  half  a  million  dollars. 

Did  that  get  raised  during  this  period,  or  did  you  already  have  that  on 
hand,  do  you  remember? 

I  never  changed  my  tactics,  the  last  several  years.  When  I  say  “tactics,”  I 
didn’t  change  my  schedule.  I  had  the  golf  tournament,  which  was  good 
for  80  grand,  someplace  in  the  neighborhood  of  that.  I  generally  had  a 
series  of  cocktail  parties  across  the  street  at  the  hotel,  and  beyond  that  I 
didn’t  do  anything  else.  So  I’d  have  the  golf  tournament  plus  one  other 
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event. 

And  what  happens  is,  if  the  third  house  likes  you  and  you’re  a 
responsible  legislator,  I  can  sit  there  and  not  have  a  single  event  and 
probably  raise  $150,000,  $200,000.  Even  in  the  years  I  didn’t  run,  money 
would  just  flow  in. 

A  check  came  once  in  a  while  with  a  letter,  “Ken  this  is—?” 

This  is  for  your  work,  your  service.  We  admire  you.  This  is  a  check  on 
our  behalf.  And  that  would  be  it.  I  could  raise  that  kind  of  money  without 
even  trying.  I  mean,  I  was  getting  checks  after  I  was  termed  out.  When  I 
had  two  months  left  in  my  tenure,  I’d  still  get  checks. 

Checks  would  still  be  showing  up. 

Oh  yes.  I  got  checks,  I  think,  after  December,  last  year.  I  kept  them  all 
because  I  could  use  it  for  charity  and  I  could  give  it  back;  do  whatever  I 
wanted  with  it.  There  was  a  lot  of  things,  frankly,  that  I  wanted  to  do  in  a 
charitable  way,  and  I  just  figured  what  the  hell.  I  guess  it  could  have  been 
proper  to  send  it  back  but  they’d  give  it  to  somebody  else. 

Yes,  less  worthy  than  yourself. 

Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that,  but  I  knew  this,  that  there  were  things  I 
wanted  to  do,  the  Event  Center  in  Fresno  and  things  that  were  important 
for  me  from  a  charitable  point  of  view.  And  frankly,  it’s  hard  to  give  it 
back.  Some  corporate  exec  in  St.  Paul  made  a  decision  that  Maddy  was 
going  to  get  $5,000,  the  lobbyist  said,  “I’ll  give  you  $5,000.”  You  know. 
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it’s  $5,000.  So  for  me  to  give  it  back  and  start  all  over,  it  almost  made  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  figure  out  what  the  hell  to  do  with  it. 

Do  the  bookkeeping. 

Yes.  So  I  did  end  up  with  a  lot  of  money.  And  Lockyer  didn’t  say 
anything,  but  he  wanted  to  know  where  I  was  going  to  go  with  it,  and  I 
said,  “I’m  a  responsible  Republican  who  does  responsible  work.  I  am  not 
going  to  engage  in  any  of  the  legislative  races.”  I  said,  “What  I  am  going 
to  do  is  give  to  each  of  our  constitutional  officers  a  certain  amount  of 
money,”  and  I  forget  what  I  gave,  but  I  gave  Jones  and  [Chuck] 
Quackenbush  and  any  Republican  constitutional  officer,  I  gave  him  —  I 
forget,  it  was  25  grand  or  something  like  that.  And  then  I  made  it  known 
to  Lockyer  that  Lungren’s  going  to  be  our  candidate  and  whoever  the 
candidate  is  for  Governor  I  feel  responsible  for  being  part  of  that  team  and 
I’m  going  to  help  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor.  I  said,  “You’d 
do  no  less;  I’m  not  going  to  do  any  less.” 

He  didn’t  have  a  problem  with  that,  did  he? 

No. 

That’s  the  way  it  works.  He  wasn’t  crazy  about  it. 

You  know,  kind  of  semi-threat  —  wasn’t  crazy  about  it  —  and  so  on. 

Did  he  semi-threaten  you? 

No,  no.  What  could  he  threaten  me  with?  But  he  understood  it.  I  said, 
“You’d  do  no  less;  I’m  not  going  to  do  any  less.”  So  I  gave  a  considerable 
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amount  of  money  to  Lungren. 

Well,  you  mentioned  last  time  $250,000. 

Well,  I  raised  a  hundred  thousand  in  a  fundraiser  and  gave  him  $150  of  the 
money  that  I  had.  I  guess  if  the  campaign  had  been  closer  I  might  have 
given  more,  but  I  had  sort  of  set  amount  in  my  mind,  which  was  around  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  that  I  wanted  to  save  for  all  the  events  and  charitable 
things  that  were  out  there  that  I  wanted  to  participate  in.  I  just  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  had  raised  the  money  and  had  served  well  and  I  wasn’t 
about  to  give  it  over  to  Hurtt  and  our  Republican  guys  to  let  them  throw  it 
away.  I  figured  I  had  a  much  better  use  for  it  than  them. 

I  guess  you’ve  answered  the  question,  maybe  by  implication.  I  was  going 
to  say,  did  your  fundraising  ability  decline  once  you  left  the  leadership? 

I  didn’t  think  so.  If  I’d  had  another  term,  if  I  had  run  the  last  time,  I’d  still 
be  the  leading  fundraiser,  probably,  except  for  —  well,  when  Johnson  got 
in  it,  it  was  a  lot  different.  Ross  has  always  been  a  pretty  reasonable— 
Pretty  good,  is  he? 

Pretty  good  fundraiser,  yes. 

Did  Lockyer  or  Roberti  —  I  think  it  would  have  been  Roberti  who  would 
have  been  the  leader  at  the  time  the  change  was  made  --  or  was  it  in  the 
Republican  Caucus,  or  was  it  Lockyer? 

I’m  trying  to  think.  I  think  it  was  Lockyer. 

But  Roberti  would  have  been  in  right  up  almost  to  that  point. 
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Almost  to  the  point,  right. 

Did  Roberti  or  Lockyer  —  they  must  have  known  what  was  going  on.  This 
was  an  open  secret  that  Hurtt  was— 

Oh,  they  knew  it  was  happening.  They  were  as  surprised  as  I  was  when  it 
happened. 

Because  it  happened  very  quickly,  didn’t  it?  More  quickly  than  you 
thought  it  would  happen. 

Yes.  I  knew  I  was  on  very  thin  ice.  I  did  not  know  about  the  meetings 
that  were  being  held.  That  was  a  total  surprise.  I  knew  that  Hurtt  was 
anxious.  I  was  trying  to  placate  him  —  made  him  some  sort  of  chairman  of 
the  campaigns  and  so  on  —  doing  what  I  could.  But  I  did  not  know  there 
was  any  secret  meetings  in  which  these  guys  were  gathering  together. 

They  knew  they  had  to  have  everybody  down  with  a  signature  and  they 
knew  that  they  had  to  put  it  together  and  walk  in  and  get  it  done; 
otherwise,  the  forces  may  rally  on  my  side.  And  so  when  the  day  came,  I 
was  surprised.  I  was  surprised  only  that  they  had  put  it  together.  But,  you 
know,  you  take  it  as  it  comes. 

I  did  have  a  meeting  with  Hurtt,  and  said,  “Give  me  ‘til  March,”  and 
he  wouldn’t  do  it.  So  that  was  it. 

You  were  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  that  you  win  and  lose,  and  you’d 
been  a  lawyer  and  a  horseracing  man  and  these  things  happen,  but  it  does 
sort  of  gall  you  when  someone  you’ve  worked  hard  for  and  helped  out  in 
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every  way  you  could— 

I  wasn’t  going  to  let  a  couple  of  the  guys  off  the  hook. 

I  take  it  you’re  referring  to  Leslie. 

Yes.  I  said  three:  Leslie,  Leonard,  and  Newt  Russell.  Newt,  because  I 
couldn’t  figure  out  what  bothered  Newt.  We’d  been  friends  for  the  whole 
28  years.  He  always  was  on  the  more  conservative  side,  and  frankly,  most 
of  the  time  he  didn’t  vote  with  us  in  the  leadership  battles;  he  was  always 
on  the  more  right-wing  side.  But  I  thought  on  a  personal  thing  with  me 
that  he  was  basically  happy  with  what  we  were  doing.  And  since  that 
time,  of  course  he’s  told  me  what  a  terrible  mistake  it  was.  He  said,  “I 
didn’t  realize  how  inept  Hurtt  was,”  —  you  know,  he  thought  he  was  doing 
it  for  my  own  good.  I  was  getting  divorced  and  he  was  concerned  about 
that.  Newt’s  very  religious  and  he  was  concerned  about  the  divorce  and 
what  I  was  doing  with  my  life  and  thought  that  this  would  be  a  help.  He 
sort  of  told  me  that  he  was  really  doing  it  for  my  own  good. 

But  Leonard  I  just  thought  was  betrayal  because  he  was  caucus 
chairman.  My  view  of  being  a  caucus  chairman  is  what  happened  back  in 
’83  with  Campbell  and  I.  I  mean,  I  was  offered  to  be  —  I  could  have  taken 
over  as  Leader  in  ’83.  They  offered  me  that.  And  my  view  of  being 
caucus  chairman  was  that  Bill  Campbell  was  Leader  and  I’d  gone  to  battle 
with  him  and  there  was  no  way  in  the  world  they  were  going  to  make  me 
Leader  at  his  expense.  To  me,  that’s  the  caucus  chairman.  So  when  they 
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turned  around  and  Leonard  votes  against  me  as  part  of  the  conspirators,  I 
wasn’t  too  happy  with  that. 

And  then  Leslie,  who,  you  know,  god,  I’d  given  him  everything  but 
the  kitchen  sink  in  terms  of  trying  to  help  him  in  his  political  career. 

I  just  handed  you  something,  to  Senator  Maddy.  It’s  a  note  from  Newt 
Russell  saying  that  their  church  was  praying  for  you  and  there  were  a 
number  of  members  of  the  State  Senate  here  —  [Senator]  Don  Rogers, 
[Senator]  Henry  [J.]  Mello,  [Senator]  Phil  Wyman,  [Senator]  Gary  Hart, 
[Senator]  Cathie  Wright  ~  that  they  were  praying  for. 

Do  you  know  what  this—? 

I  have  no  idea. 

This  was  in  ’94. 

I  have  no  idea.  Newt  was  very  serious  about  his  religion.  Very  serious 
about  things  that  took  place  in  the  caucus,  and  so  on,  and  felt  very 
strongly.  Newt  was  always  unhappy  with  me  on  my  failure  to  back  the 
right  to  life  a  little  bit  more.  And  I  did  things  and  said  things  that  were  not 
too  politic  on  that  issue.  I  tried  to  persuade  the  caucus  not  to  go  forward 
with  the  right  to  life  vote  because  I  thought  it  was  destructive.  I  mean,  I 
thought  that  was  legitimate. 

You  must  have  been  fed  up  with  it  after  a  while. 

Yes,  I  was,  and  I  think  that  I  was  a  little  cavalier:  I’d  use  the  term  “right- 
wing  whackos”  a  lot.  You  know,  I’d  say  those  kind  of  things  in  a  very 
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friendly  joking  manner,  but  if  you  were  a  right-wing  whacko,  Em  sure 
that— 

There’s  no  friendly  way  to  say  that. 

Yes,  there’s  no  friendly  way  to  say  it,  and  I  was  more  often  than  not 
tempted  to  do  that.  I  mean,  I  would  do  it  oftentimes  in  caucus.  I  had 
several  of  the  —  well,  the  ones  that  nobody  bothered  about  —  the  women,  I 
used  to  call  them  the  “education  lackeys.”  You  know,  “Is  there  anything 
you  guys  won’t  vote  for  when  it  comes  to  education?”  All  the  women 
were  lined  up  on  that  thing. 

But  I  mean,  I  did  it  always  in  a  joking  manner,  but  I  can  see  where 
Newt,  as  serious  as  he  was  —  and  we  see  each  other  now  periodically,  and 
as  I  say,  he  came  and  said  he  didn’t  realize  how  “big  a  mistake  I  made” 
until  after  it  was  too  late. 

I  said,  “Newt,  you  probably  did  me  a  favor.  I  really  do  think  that 
you  probably  did  me  a  favor  because  I’d  backed  off  and  settled  down  and 
took  the  last  year.”  I  traveled  everywhere  in  the  world  that  year,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  possible  if  I’d  been  Leader. 

You  enjoyed  that  a  great  deal,  I  take  it. 

Yes,  I  loved  the  trips.  I  hadn’t  done  much  traveling.  So  I  went  to  Japan 
and  South  America. 

China  too. 

China  and  Europe.  And  so  even  now,  I  told  Newt,  because  he’s  spoken  to 
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me  since  I’ve  been  ill,  I  said,  “It  probably  even  became  more  of  a  blessing 
that  I  got  booted  out  of  that  job  because  it  opened  up  those  last  couple  of 
years  for  me  to  do  just  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  now  that  this  has 
happened,  I  probably  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  do  it.” 

Leslie  was  the  only  guy,  and  I  thought  when  we  went  to  lunch  a 
month  or  so  ago  when  he  was  here  he’d  have  more  to  discuss  about  it,  but 
he  just  wanted  to  let  me  know  that  he  was  praying  for  me. 

And  he  didn’t  saying  anything  at  all  about  the  leadership  change. 

No. 

And  it  turns  out,  according  to  the  press  reports,  that  it  was  he  and  Leonard 
who  actually  worked  on  Newt  Russell  to  get  Russell’s  vote,  which  was  the 
final  vote. 

Newt  was  not  going  to  the  meetings.  Newt  told  me  later  he  didn’t  go  to 
the  meetings;  he  only  went  to  one,  which  was  the  one  that  persuaded  him. 
So  the  others  were  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  do  it. 

And  I  think  they  were  frightened  to  death  —  I  mean,  I  don’t  know 
how  Hurtt  frightened  them,  but  for  whatever  reason,  he  told  them  he  was 
going  to  withdraw  his  money  and  he  wasn’t  going  to  participate  any 
longer  if  they  didn’t  make  him  the  Leader,  that  he  felt  he  had  to  operate 
from  a  leadership  position. 

What  was  too  bad  from  these  guys  —  I  mean,  it  was  stupid  —  they 
were  so  much  better  off  by  keeping  a  more  moderate  face  as  a  leader  and 
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let  Hurtt  go  in  there  and  do  all  the  tough  fundraising  and  the  tough 
campaigning. 

And  he  was  probably  right:  he  probably  would  have  withdrawn  his 
money.  At  some  point  he  was  going  to  have  to  withdraw  his  money 
because  he  was  going  broke,  unless  he’s  got  a  lot  more  money  than 
anybody  knows. 

And  the  end  result,  as  I  said,  at  this  point  in  time  is  probably  a 
blessing,  looking  at  it  now. 

Did  you  feel  that  way  at  the  time? 

In  a  way  I  did  sort  of  feel  it  was  a  good  thing  because  I  was  sort  of  sick 
and  tired  of  it.  As  I  said,  I  was  running  uphill.  I  had  the  Craven  thing.  I 
had  all  this  difficulty  that  the  guys  we  were  electing  were  being  controlled 
by  Hurtt.  In  primaries,  we  ended  up  with  MoJo  against  Bev  Hansen.  I 
lost  that  primary  battle.  He  found  Monteith  down  in  Modesto.  I  forget 
who  I  had  in  the  primary,  or  I  had  somebody  in  the  primary  —  I  forget. 
Anyway,  I  wasn’t  doing  any  good  at  all  in  picking  candidates.  The 
moderates  weren’t  winning.  With  Hurtt’ s  help,  the  right  wing  was 
winning.  Now,  he  picked  a  few  guys  who  probably  lost  seats,  but  the 
reality  was  that  it  was  a  slow  incremental  growth  of  the  far  right  because 
he  was  out  there  searching  for  the  candidate  who  might  have  been  enough. 

And  I  can  see  with  Monteith,  Hurtt  gave  him  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  and  I  gave  him  nothing.  So  there  was  no  doubt  where  he  should 
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have  been  from  a  leadership  point  of  view.  MoJo,  same  thing,  although 
MoJo  about  $700,000.  I  finally  gave  him  $150,000  or  $200,000  one  year. 
But  Hurtt  gave  him  more.  And  then  the  national  right  wing.  I  mean,  the 
Lewises  and  the  boys  on  the  right  were  going  to  go  that  way  no  matter 
what. 

One  more  thing  on  this.  Ross  Johnson  didn’t  vote. 

He  didn’t  vote.  Ross  has  always  been  a  supporter  of  mine. 

You  guys  have  been  friends  for  a  long  time. 

A  long  time.  He  worked  on  my  campaign  for  Governor.  He  was  a  strong 
supporter.  He  told  me  he  would  never  vote  against  me,  but  he  also  didn’t 
want  to,  I  think,  cut  his  ties  with  the  far  right.  Ross  had  been  Leader  in  the 
Assembly,  and  I  think  he’s  always  wanted  to  be  Leader.  He  gravitates  to 
the  leadership  position  and  has  been  successful  both  times.  He’s  now  the 
Leader  in  the  Senate.  I  don’t  think  he  wanted  to  burn  bridges,  which  was 
all  right  because  not  voting  was  as  good  as  voting  for  me. 

That  must  have  pleased  you. 

Yes.  I  appreciated  the  loyalty  because  he  could  have  gone  the  other  way. 
He  could  have  thrown  it  in.  I  don’t  know  if  there’s  any  other  unusual 
circumstances.  I  don’t  think  there’s  anything  else. 

What  I  started  to  ask  in  terms  of  Roberti  and  Lockyer,  did  they  offer  you 
any  help  in  keeping  your  leadership  or  do  anything  for  you? 

No.  It  was  over  and  done  with  before  any  of  us  knew  it.  It  was  done. 
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Walk  in  one  morning,  they’ve  got  the  nine  names  —  “We  want  a  caucus 
meeting”  —  we  have  a  caucus  meeting  and  Em  no  longer  Leader.  It’s 
over.  There  wasn’t  anything  they  could  do  about  it.  Normally,  you  don’t 
interfere  in  that  sort  of  situation  anyway. 

And  as  you  pointed  out  —  Lockyer,  I’m  sure,  was 
leader  —  the  thing  with  Lockyer,  I  think  he  got  up  on  the  floor  and  gave  a 
speech  about  what  a  break  it  was:  “It  was  good  for  us.”  I  think  he  said 
that.  I  think  there  was  some  statement  on  the  floor. 

It  was  good  for—? 

The  Democrats. 

Oh,  I’m  sure  it  was.  This  was  a  much  more  convenient  foil. 

And  Hurtt  helped  them.  Rob  was  not  experienced  when  he  got  up  to 
speak  on  the  floor.  He  didn’t  have  to,  obviously.  The  Leader  didn’t  have 
to  speak  on  the  floor.  There  were  times  that  I  spoke  a  lot  and  other  times  I 
spoke  very  little. 

Maybe  you’ve  already  said  this:  I  guess  you  wouldn’t  have  a  good  deal  of 
respect  for  his  leadership  in  the  Senate.  I  mean,  you  didn’t  discuss 
substantive  matters  anymore  in  the  caucus. 

Yes,  I  don’t  think  he  was  qualified  to  be  the  Leader,  but  who  is?  There’s  a 
question  about  whether  Bill  Lockyer  was  qualified  in  terms  of  being  just 
plain  leadership  abilities. 


The  key  of  being  a  leader  is  getting  the  votes.  Then  they  judge  you 
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later  as  to  whether  or  not  as  leader  you’ve  done  anything  to  help.  And 
there’s  different  versions  of  that.  If  you’re  a  leader  that  increases  the 
numbers,  you’re  a  successful  leader.  If  you’re  a  leader  more  in  the  area 
that  I  was,  the  editorial  writers  say  that  you’re  a  strong  leader,  then  you’re 
a  leader  in  a  different  sense. 

To  some  of  our  caucus  members  it  didn’t  make  any  difference 
whether  or  not  we  had  a  good  budget  or  a  bad  budget.  The  question  was: 
How  many  Republicans  are  we  going  to  elect?  I  thought  the  two  went 
together,  frankly,  that  you’d  have  a  better  opportunity  to  elect  good  people 
if  you  had  a  decent  record  on  substantive  issues. 

But  I’m  not  sure  I  was  correct  in  that.  Hurtt  was  promising  money 
and  the  ability  to  elect  Republicans,  and  I  was  not  promising  much  more 
than  what  they’d  gotten  for  the  last  nine  years,  which  was  a  decent 
reputation.  But  we  had  lost  numbers.  We  had  actually  lost  numbers  from 
the  time  I  started.  I’m  not  sure  who  we  lost.  I  think  we  were  about  even 
in  terms  of  where  we  stood  in  the  number  of  people  I  had. 

How  would  you  compare  Roberti  and  Lockyer  as  leaders? 

Well,  Lockyer  was  always  a  grenade  about  ready  to  explode.  Everybody 
was  convinced  that  when  he  became  leader  that  he  would  blow  up  before 
the  first  day. 

Because  he  had  a  pretty  explosive  temper. 

Very  explosive  temper.  They  used  to  joke  about  M&Ms  that  he  had: 
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He’d  take  too  many  M&Ms  and  the  blood  sugar  would  get  too  high,  and 
so  on.  But  he  controlled  himself,  he  really  did.  He  controlled  himself. 
He’d  get  mad  and  he’d  storm  off  the  floor  and  just  threaten  everything  as 
he’d  walk  off,  and  I  generally  would  try  and  follow  him  and  say,  “Bill, 
this  is  crazy.  Slowdown.  Let’s  go  back  in  the  back  and  think  about  what 
you’re  talking  about.  You’re  not  going  to  shut  the  house  down.  This 
doesn’t  make  any  sense.”  So  I  was  able  to  speak  with  him  in  those  terms. 
And  he  knew  his  downside.  He  knew  everybody  thought  that  he  was 
going  to  blow  up  at  some  point  in  time. 

But  in  terms  of  brainpower,  he  was  unbelievable.  I  remember  one 
weekend  he  stayed  at  the  Capitol,  I  think,  all  weekend  to  put  the 
committee  structure  together  without  really  anybody’s  involvement  other 
than  him  just  sitting  down,  analyzing  every  committee,  what  he  wanted  to 
have  done  with  it,  where  he  wanted  the  power  to  rest,  who  he  wanted  on  it, 
and  so  on.  And  as  Leader,  that  first  go-around,  I  gave  him  a  list  of  what 
people  wanted,  what  my  Republicans  wanted,  which  was  my  view  not  to 
worry  about  anything  other  than  what  the  desires  of  the  members  were.  I 
wasn’t  concerned  about  putting  a  pro-right  lifer  —  you  know,  I  didn’t 
worry  about  the  philosophy  of  anybody,  where  they  belonged.  My  view 
was,  we  were  going  to  be  a  small  minority  no  matter  what  happened,  so 
let’s  not  worry  about  that.  And  he  put  it  all  together  in  one  weekend,  an 
unbelievable  task.  Roberti  always  had  Cliff  Berg  and  it  would  take  weeks 
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to  get  it  all  done,  and  he  did  it  over  the  weekend. 

Every  issue,  Lockyer  knew  every  issue.  They  give  that  kind  of 
credit  to  Gray  Davis  and  some  others  who  watch  every  single  thing  that 
goes  through  the  house.  Lockyer  watched  every  single  thing  that  went 
through  the  house.  There  was  nothing  that  moved  that  he  didn’t  have  his 
finger  on. 

And  so,  in  so  many  cases,  you  had  to  pay  a  price.  Labor  wanted  this, 
you  want  this.  Why  do  you  want  this?  You’re  not  going  to  get  this  unless 
you  do  this.  That  was  Lockyer’ s  way  of  dealing  with  everybody. 

Roberti  on  the  other  side  I  think  was  as  equally  as  smart  as  Lockyer 
was  but  wasn’t  a  24-hour-a-day  worker.  Lockyer  was  almost  a  24-hours- 
a-day  constant  worker.  I  think  he  still  does  that.  It  was  never  ending.  He 
was  just  constantly  involved  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  Roberti  was  more 
consistent.  Slept  late  in  the  morning,  came  in  late.  He  and  his  wife  never 
had  children  and  so  they  were  very  close.  Yes,  I’m  pretty  sure  they  never 
had  children.  I  think  she  loved  animals.  But  anyway,  they  were  very 
close. 

My  point  being  is  that  he  went  home  at  a  decent  hour  every  night. 

He  went  home  to  his  wife  and  so  he  spent  a  more  reasonable  time,  what 
you’d  call  a  reasonable  time,  working  his  job.  And  there  were  a  lot  of 
issues  he  didn’t  care  about.  There  were  many,  many  things.  Horseracing 
was  my  specialty  and  Roberti  never  touched  my  horseracing  bills  unless 
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some  people  like  organized  labor  would  come  to  him  and  say,  “We  need 
something  out  of  that  Maddy  bill,”  and  he  would  move  a  little  bit.  But  by 
and  large,  that  was  not  his— 

SENEY :  What  do  you  mean,  “We  need  something  out  of  that  Maddy  bill?” 

MADDY :  Well,  I  was  in  some  way  not  helping  the  mutual  clerks.  I  would  do 

something  that  would  allow  for  more  machines  to  be  used  as  betting 
machines  and  the  mutual  clerks  would  want  a  job  guarantee  that  nobody’d 
get  fired,  or  they’d  want  this  or  that.  So  I  mean,  when  they  went  to 
Roberti,  if  they  were  reasonable  in  their  demand,  he’d  come  and  say, 
“You’ve  got  to  make  a  change,  otherwise  labor’s  not  going  to  let  you  get 
this,”  and  so  on.  But  it  was  rare. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

SENEY :  This  would  have  missed  a  little.  You  were  saying  that  on  the  horseracing 

bills,  Lockyer  would  come  and  want  to  leverage  more  for  labor. 

MADDY :  Yes,  in  Lockyer’ s  last  year,  organized  labor  just  got  to  the  point  where 

they  wanted  to  leverage  every  single  bill  that  everybody  carried.  You 
could  just  wait  and  watch  because  organized  labor  would  come  to 
Lockyer.  They  wanted  a  piece  of  the  action  and  he  was  giving  it  to  them. 
The  appetite  was  insatiable.  They  just  wanted  something  all  the  time. 

And  sometimes  they  just  killed  a  bill  because  you  hadn’t  been  nice 
to  them.  There  was  some  bill,  I  can’t  even  remember  what  it  was  now,  but 
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they  just  killed  it  because  it  was  kind  of  a  lesson,  and  Lockyer  was  giving 
them  that  much  attention.  My  point  is,  Lockyer  was  giving  them  that 
much  attention.  Roberti  never  gave  anybody  carte  blanche  in  any  way. 
Roberti  would  listen  and  if  it  didn’t  make  any  sense,  you  didn’t 
necessarily  get  his  help. 

SENEY :  Was  Lockyer  running  for  higher  office? 

MADDY :  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  from  the  get-go  Lockyer,  when  he  took 

over  as  leader,  was  running  for  higher  office.  So  image  was  important. 
That’s  why  we  talk  about  John  Burton  being  so  well  liked  by  people  now. 
You  come  and  leave  when  it’s  a  reasonable  time,  but  if  there’s  nothing  to 
do  on  Thursday,  get  out  of  there.  Lockyer  was  holding,  like,  seminars  or 
bringing  in  speakers  on  Thursday  afternoon  because  he  knew  we  didn’t 
have  enough  to  do  that  day,  but  he  wanted  the  image  of  the  Senate  to  be 
that  we  worked  a  full  day  on  Thursdays  and  so  on.  I  mean,  he  did  a  whole 
series  of  things  that  tried  to  improve  the  image  of  the  Senate  and  how  we 
worked  and  what  we  did.  That  was  all  designed,  I  think,  for  future  office 
holding.  I  mean,  he  wanted  to  have  a  good  reputation  as  a  good  leader  in 
the  Senate.  And  I  think  that’s  why  he  was  very  careful  about  blowing  his 
stack.  Because  the  press  wrote  about  it  at  the  beginning  too.  They  don’t 
write  about  it  anymore.  He’s  over  the  hurdle.  Unless  he  blows  his  stack 
at  some  point  and  creates  a  scene  in  his  new  job,  I  think  that  part  of  Bill 
Lockyer’s  career,  he’s  overcome  it. 
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Were  you  ever  in  his  presence  when  he  lost  his  temper? 

Eve  seen  him,  oh  yes,  many  times.  He  never  lost  his  temper  at  me  in  the 
sense  that  he  would  yell  and  scream.  I  have  watched  him  when  the  threats 
were  made:  “We’re  going  to  shut  down  the  house!”  We’ll  do  this,  we’ll 
do  that.  And  then  he  would  just  walk  out  because  he  knew  he  was  going 
too  far. 

I  was  not  present  during  some  of  the  famous  things:  Diane  Watson, 
when  he  called  her  names.  I  forget  who  else.  There  were  several  people 
that  he  had  sort  of  events  with  that  were  highly  published.  So  he  had  that 
to  overcome. 

You  could  watch  him.  If  you  watched  him  at  all  —  everybody  kind 
of  watched  him  because  he’d  go  off  the  edge  just  so  quick.  It  was 
unbelievable  how  fast  he  would  go  off  the  edge.  And  you  could  see  it. 

The  guy  was  out  of  control,  personally  out  of  control,  and  he  got  to  the 
point  where  he  was  really  trying  to  be  careful  because  he  knew  that  he  just 
didn’t  have  control  over  what  he  was  going  to  say  or  what  he  was  going  to 
do. 

How  does  he  become  leader  with  this  kind  of  reputation?  How  would  you 
evaluate  that,  from  your  perspective? 

On  that  side,  how  both  he  and  Roberti  —  Roberti  came  in  as  leader  against 
Jim  Mills.  Jim  Mills  was  leader  because  his  view  of  the  Senate  operation 
was:  Everybody  live  their  own  life,  do  what  you  want  to  do,  and  stay  out 
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of  each  other’s  hair.  We’ve  got  a  job  to  do;  we  do  it  as  Democrats.  They 
have  a  job  to  do;  they  do  it  as  Republicans.  Seniority  is  sacred.  You 
know,  if  you’re  a  senior  you  get  a  committee  room;  you  could  bump 
somebody.  If  you’re  a  junior,  you’re  a  junior.  Jim  Mills,  you  know,  “Stay 
out  of  everybody’s  hair;  everybody  stay  out  of  each  other’s  hair.” 

Roberti  came  in  on  the  basis  of,  number  one,  we  have  to  raise 
money,  we  have  to  be  tougher.  He  was  aggravated  over  Rodda’s  being 
defeated  by  Doolittle.  Doolittle  snuck  up  on  Rodda.  Rodda,  I  think,  had 
$200,000  in  the  bank  and  hadn’t  spent  it,  so  it  was  snuck  up  by  Doolittle. 
And  it  had  been  sort  of  the  unspoken  rules  that  you  didn’t  go  after 
incumbents,  and  that  was  violated.  So  Roberti  came  in  on  the  basis  that 
somebody  has  to  be  tough,  somebody  has  to  raise  the  money,  “I’m 
prepared  to  do  it.” 

Now,  Roberti  was  a  very,  very  quiet  man,  the  last  guy  you  would 
choose,  who,  from  a  leader  point  of  view,  did  not  have  any  appearance  of 
being  a  leader,  except  that  he  was  very  articulate.  He  could  speak 
extremely  well.  When  he  wanted  to  he  could  give  a  tremendous  speech, 
and  was  smart.  He  didn’t  have  a  whole  bunch  of  friends.  He  wasn’t  a  guy 
who  was  sitting  around  with  all  the  friends.  He  was  very  quiet,  stayed  to 
himself.  He  had  a  lot  of  things  that  you  would  question  how’d  he  get  to  be 
leader  under  those  circumstances.  Well,  he  was  promising  a  change  and 
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And  how  you  put  it  together,  it’s  hard  to  say.  You  get  the  little 
group  of  people  that  are  your  supporters,  and  there  are  probably  two  or 
three  people  vying  who  should  be  leader.  Everybody  thinks  they’re  smart, 
they  should  be  leader,  they’re  all  in  politics. 

How  Lockyer  did  it  was  everybody  expected  that  it  was  Pat  Johnston 
who  was  the  best  liked  in  both  caucuses  and  among  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  Actually,  Pat  Johnston  had  always  been  that  way  because 
Pat  Johnston  —  actually,  the  fight  I  was  thinking  about  was  Johnny  Burton 
when  Pat  Johnston  got  the  closest. 

There  was  a  lot  of  people  out  there  who  were  thinking  could  have 
been  leader  in  the  Democratic  side.  But  whatever  Lockyer  promised 
within  the  caucus  —  money  raising  and  probably  devotion  to  duty  and  the 
desire  to  go  out  there  and  kill  and  raise  money  —  I  think  was  persuasive. 

I  don’t  really  know  what,  but  it  wasn’t  personality  or  anything  else. 

I  mean,  it  had  to  be  other  things  that  got  the  Democrats  to  say  Lockyer’ s 
the  guy. 

You  mentioned  the  John  Burton  election  leadership  in,  what,  ’98? 

Yes. 

I  suppose  a  number  of  people  had  been  very  surprised,  given  John 
Burton’s  career  over  the  years— 

Unbelievable. 

Yes.  That  he’s  risen  so  high.  How  would  you  describe  his  election? 
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What  do  you  know  about  the  innerworkings  of  all  that? 

Johnny  went  out  and  just,  person-by-person,  persuaded  enough  people  that 
he  would  do  the  job  and  would  do  the  things  that  were  right.  Number  one, 
that  he  would  raise  the  money  and  could  raise  the  money.  Two,  that 
obviously  he  knew  enough  about  the  operation  and  in  terms  of  seniority 
he’s  right  up  there  with  everybody  else,  if  not  the  most  senior  person.  He 
was  a  senior  person.  Then  it’s  the  persuasion  of  what  you  give  one  person 
or  another. 

Who  was  it?  [Senator  Richard]  Polanco  was  trying  to  keep  the 
Latinos  together  and  the  Latinas.  He  had  made  enemies  and  so  Johnny 
broke  off  some  of  the  —  actually,  he  did  the  best  with  the  women.  He 
started  breaking  the  women  off  and  getting  the  women  on  his  side.  You 
know,  it’s  what  you  promise.  He  promised  a  lot  of  things  and  then 
persuasively  went  out  there.  His  chief  opponent  being  Pat  Johnston,  who 
many  people  thought  was  the  most  likeable  and  clearly  was  respected  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Pat  never  really  showed  the  kind  of  desire  to  want 
the  job. 

Well,  he  waffled,  didn’t  he? 

He  just  didn’t  —  you  know,  you’ve  got  to  really  go.  You’ve  got  to  go  and 
say,  you  know,  I’m  the  best,  I’m  going  to  get  the  most  done.  I  think  what 
people  said,  he  just  didn’t  have  his  heart  in  it.  He  didn’t  really  want  to  do 
it.  He  would  do  it  but  he  didn’t  really  want  to  do  it.  So  that  was  the  best  I 
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could  figure  out. 

The  press  reports,  if  I  recall  correctly,  and  if  they  have  it  right,  which  is 
another  problem,  apparently  Burton  asked  Johnston,  “Are  you  going  to  be 
running?” 

And  he  says,  “Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  think  so.” 

And  Burton  said,  “Well,  Em  going  to  run  then.” 

And  then  Johnston  changed  his  mind  and  said,  “No,  I  guess  I’ll  run.” 
People  came  to  him.  I  think  there  were  some  Democrats  who  were 
concerned  about  John  being  leader,  image-wise. 

And  Polanco,  it  turns  out  now,  he  is  the  Majority  Leader,  isn’t  he? 

Yes,  Polanco  just  ran  around  as  a  party  of  one,  and  Jimmy  Costa  threw  his 
name  in.  There  were  some  guys  who  threw  their  names  in  to  be  leader 
who  had,  in  the  minds  of  almost  everybody,  no  chance.  I  mean,  they  had 
their  own  vote  and  that  was  it.  They  imagined  they  had  a  bunch  of  other 
votes.  And  Polanco  was  most  famous  for  that.  He  was  running  around, 
always  his  view,  one  vote  away  from  victory.  And  was  using  the  Latino 
thing,  because  that’s  the  numbers  that  are  growing. 

If  I  may,  he  made  the  argument  that  we  need  to  have  a  Latino  in 
leadership,  given  the  demographics  of  the  state. 

Sure,  things  are  changing,  and  I’m  the  leader.  But  Polanco  didn’t  have 
that  kind  of  support  and/or  that  kind  of  reputation. 

Johnny  had  a  wild  reputation.  Johnston  was  sort  of  the  perfect 
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candidate,  yet  he  didn’t  have  the  desire.  Once  John  decided  to  go,  he 
went.  He  went  and  he  campaigned,  and  then  he  went  to  see  people.  And 
that’s  the  way  you  get  it  in  that  caucus.  You  go  out  and  you  fight  for  it. 

In  our  caucus,  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  really  wanted  it  and  fought 
for  it,  but  I  think  in  this  last  go-round,  it’s  kind  of  who’s  going  to  take  it? 
What  good  is  it  to  get  a  big  office  and  a  pain  in  the  ass? 

And  of  course,  again,  as  we  said,  it’s  Ross  Johnson  who’s  currently  the 
Leader. 

How  would  you  evaluate  Burton’s  leadership  up  to  this  point? 

I  would  love  to  be  there  just  to  be  having  some  fun  with  him,  only  because 
he  is  an  interesting  guy,  a  tremendous  guy  to  be  around  and  fun  to  be 
around.  Of  course,  we  know  each  other  so  well  that  we  probably  would 
have  had  a  dozen  fights  by  now  but  it  would  have  been  fun  to  be  there. 
Nothing  personal. 

Nothing  personal,  no.  We’d  have  a  lot  of  fights  over  issues  and  so  on. 

Is  he  doing  the  things  members  want?  Which  means  you  go  in  and 
get  your  work  done.  They  got  the  budget  on  time.  He  gets  there  in  the 
morning  when  it’s  time  to  get  there  and  gets  out  of  there  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  people  have  time  to  do  what  they  want  to  do,  which  is  a  big 
factor. 

I  think  there’s  probably  some  people  that  are  concerned  over  the  fact 
he  hasn’t  moved  aggressively  on  substantive  issues  to  speak  of,  but  he  has 
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stood  up  to  Gray  Davis  more  than  once.  And  I  think  that  the  message  is 
clear  to  the  Governor’s  Office:  You’re  going  to  deal  with  Johnny  Burton; 
you’d  better  know  that.  Because  there’s  some  things  that  John  may  want 
or  the  caucus  may  force  him  to  press,  and  he  plays  tough  when  he  goes. 
Ele’s  a  good  politician,  isn’t  he? 

A  very  good  politician.  Extremely  good  politician.  And  as  I  say,  he’s 
tougher  than  hell.  Go  to  a  meeting  with  John,  a  private  meeting  with  John, 
there  isn’t  any  doubt  where  he  stands  almost  from  the  get-go,  and  he’s  not 
going  to  stand  there  very  long  because  he  gets  in  there  and  he  gets  out  of 
there.  He  doesn’t  like  to  dilly-dally. 

He’s  good  at  that  kind  of  thing? 

He’s  good  at  getting  across  his  message,  and  then  if  you  don’t  like  it,  he’ll 
just  tell  you  so  and  out  he  goes:  “Okay,  then  let’s  go  fight.”  He’s  in  and 
out. 

The  Big  Five,  he  hated  the  idea  because  the  Big  Five  was  not  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  He  couldn’t  sit  that  long. 

Is  that  still  going  on? 

No,  no.  They  didn’t  do  it  this  year.  They  went  back  to  the  tradition, 
which  was  the  Budget  Committee  put  the  budget  together  and  they  worked 
with  the  Governor  and  did  it  the  old  way.  And  so  I  don’t  think  you’ll  see 
the  Big  Five  as  long  as  Burton’s  around. 

They  had  some  meetings.  Frankly,  I  was  kidding  him  a  little  bit  at 
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one  point  in  time  after  they’d  had  about  four  or  five  meetings.  I  said,  “Em 
watching  you,  John.  You’re  starting  to  like  those  meetings,  aren’t  you?” 
And  he  kind  of  laughed  because  he  was  making  a  play;  he  found  out  how 
he  could  use  them.  How  he  could  go  in  there  and  raise  holy  hell,  then 
storm  out.  He’s  smart  enough  and  good  enough  politician  that  he  was 
making  some  use  of  them. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  one  other  thing  here  I  found  in  the  file.  This  is  a 
letter  from  Willie  Brown,  a  very  short  one,  dated  September  11,  1991, 
addressed  to  you  obviously. 

“Dear  Ken:  You  are  right.  I  put  you  and  the  house  in  a  position  to 
be  criticized.  I’m  sorry.” 

I  was  wondering  what  that  was  all  about. 

No  idea.  No  idea.  It  is  about  the  time  of  the -- in ’91?  It’s  beyond  the 
budget  time,  unless  we  had  a  suspended  budget  operation.  I’m  not  sure. 
This  might  have  been  a  year  in  which  we  had  the  budget  stretched  that 
long.  I  have  no  idea  what  this  is  all  about. 

That  would  be  an  unusual  letter,  wouldn’t  it,  for  him  to  write? 

Yes,  it  would  be.  Willie  had  a  tremendous  feeling  about  being  accused  of 
either  lying  or  not  keeping  his  word.  I  can  remember  one  incident  in 
which  he  came  over  from  the  Assembly  and  brought  two  guys  with  him 
and  wanted  me  to  say  in  front  of  them  whether  he  had  lied.  He  said,  “I 
want  you  to  tell  them  what  I  told  you.  I  don’t  want  any  bullshit.  I  don’t 
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want  these  guys  standing  up  on  the  floor  saying  that  I  had  said  this  or  that 
to  you.”  I  forget  who  they  were  now.  I  sat  there  and  I  reiterated  what  he 
had  said.  Of  course  he  was  right. 

Willie  could  really  go  after  them.  He  could  really  be  obscene.  In  no 
uncertain  terms  he  told  them. 

What  did  he  say? 

You  know,  you  lying  pricks.  Whatever  he  called  them.  I  can’t  even 
remember  what  the  words  were. 

That’s  what  I’m  trying  to  get  you  to  give  us. 

Well,  the  kind  of  quotation  would  be,  “You  lying,  pricks,  you  assholes. 
You  can’t  go  before  the  house  and  make  claims  like  this  when  it’s  not 
true.”  That  was  important  to  him,  whether  or  not— 

And  he  was  a  man  of  his  word,  from  your  point  of  view? 

Always. 

One  other  time,  on  some  junior  college  deal,  I  can  remember  where  I 
had  said  something  to  somebody  that  inferred  that  Willie  had  told  me  a  lie 
and  he  came  rushing  over.  He  came  rushing  over  and  wanted  to  know  if  I 
thought  he  had  lied.  And  I  said,  “Why  would  I?  What  you  told  me  was 
this. .  .and  that’s  what  I  thought  you  said.”  Anyway,  there  was  a  third 
person  involved  in  that  and  it  kind  of  ended  up  —  it  sort  of  ended  up  that 
the  third  guy,  we  both  blamed  him  for  our  problem.  We  both  blamed  him. 


I  don’t  know  whether  Willie  lied  to  me  or  not.  I  know  this,  that  when  it 
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was  all  over,  we  blamed  this  guy,  and  we  kept  our  friendship.  We 
admitted  he  did  not  lie.  But  those  two  instances  are  the  only  two  I  can 
remember,  that  Willie  did  not  want  to  be  accused  of  lying. 

When  we  sat  in  the  Budget  Committee,  and  Willie  said,  “I  can 
deliver  it,”  we  would  have  some  trouble. 

We  would  come  back  the  next  time,  you  know,  I  said,  “You  said  you 
could  deliver.  Where  are  you?  You  said  you  could  do  this.  Now  you’re 
backing  off.  You  couldn’t  get  the  votes.”  It  was  tough  on  him  on  a  few 
occasions  when  he  couldn’t  deliver. 

It  got  more  difficult  through  the  years  in  the  budget  fights  in  his 
ability  to  guarantee  that  the  votes  would  be  there.  He’d  always  come  in 
and  what  he  generally  would  do,  he’d  come  in  and  have  a  twist  or  two:  “If 
I  can  get  this,”  or  “give  me  this,  and  then  I’ve  got  it.”  Now,  whether  or 
not  it  was  just  good  strategy  —  in  other  words,  he  had  it  anyway  and  just 
wanted  to  get  something  more  out  of  us  —  it  was  a  strategy.  You  know,  “I 
can’t  do  it.  I  can’t  sell  it.  Sure,  I  said  I  thought  I  could  do  it  but  I  can’t  do 
it.  But  if  I  got  this,  I  could  do  it.”  Well,  sometimes  you  do  that  to  get  that 
little  extra.  He  was  famous  for  that. 

And  the  two  of  us  worked  extremely  well  in  the  budget  proceedings, 
and  most  people  said  that,  and  that’s  because  we  would  try  to  leave  the 
room  and  say,  “I  think  that  if  [A,  B,  C,  D]  happened,  that  we’d  get  these 
other  guys.  These  other  guys  will  fall  in  place.  The  Governor  just  can’t 
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hold  off.”  And  I  said,  “Willie,  [A,  B,  C,  and  D]  is  not  bad.  I  can  live  with 
it.  I  lose  big  in  the  caucus  on  [D]  and  you  lose  on  [C],  but  we  got  to  do 
something.”  And  we  would  do  things  like  that.  We  would  walk  out  and— 
Talk  between  the  two  of  you?  A  side  agreement? 

Right.  You  know,  “Why  don’t  we  go  back  and  get  [A,  B,  C,  and  D]  and 
then  come  back?”  And  we  did  that  several  times  during  the  budget 
process.  I  can’t  give  you  a  specific  instance  on  anything  that  would  relate 
to  that,  but  that  was  sort  of  our  way  we  dealt  with  each  other.  Either  he 
had  an  idea  or  I  had  an  idea  and  we’d  say,  “Why  don’t  we  go  back  and  do 
[A,  B,  C,  and  D]  and  bring  it  back  to  these  guys  and  say  that’s  it?” 

So  a  lot  of  things  got  solved  that  way.  I  was  staying  on  top  of  it.  I 
had  an  idea.  Willie  always  tried  to  stay  on  top  of  it. 

Ele  knew  his  stuff? 

He  knew  his  stuff  very  well. 

Well,  he  had  all  those  years  as  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  chairman. 

That  must  have  been  helpful  too. 

That  was  very  helpful.  And  he  had  good  staff.  I  always  sat  next  to  him. 
They  gave  him  the  extra  big  type  so  he  could  see  it  with  his  eyes.  He’d 
always  look  over  and  say,  “I  know  you’re  reading  my  stuff.” 

And  I  said,  “Well,  you  can  read  it  from  across  the  hall.” 

He  was  too  vain  to  get  glasses,  was  he? 

Well,  he  wore  them  but  he  still  needed  them.  His  eyes  were  really  bad 
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there  for  a  while. 

So  that’s  the  way  a  lot  of  the  budget  things  were  resolved  is  that 
Willie  was  extremely  good  at  trying  to  move  things  along  and  was  good  at 
keeping  his  word.  I  mean,  extremely  good  at  keeping  his  word.  I  always 
trusted  Willie. 

Not  that  I  didn’t  trust  anybody  else,  but  Willie  gave  his  word  a  lot 
and  then  still  kept  it.  It  was  always  easy  to  sit  there  through  the  whole 
proceedings  and  not  promise  anything.  You  know,  say,  “I’ll  go  back  to 
my  caucus.”  And  a  lot  of  the  Reps  [Republicans]  on  the  Assembly  side, 
unfortunately— 

SENEY :  That’s  what  they  had  to  do,  wasn’t  it? 

MADDY:  Yes,  I  think  rarely  did  they  ever  walk  in  the  room  with  authority.  And  I 

think  my  strength  was  not  necessarily  having  authority  but  a  feeling  of 

how  far  I  could  go  and  knowing  what  I  could  get  when  I  went  back.  So  I 

could  sit  there  and  make  a  promise,  literally  a  promise,  that  if  A,  B,  C,  and 
D  were  there,  we  could  get  it.  And  then  I’d  go  back  to  the  caucus  and 
persuade  that  A,  B,  C,  and  D  were  right.  I  think  my  long  suit  was  I  had  a 
pretty  good  feeling  of  what  I  could  get  and  how  far  I  could  go  with  the 
caucus.  And  so  in  negotiations,  I  think  I  negotiated  from  a  point  of 


strength.  I  always  acted  like  I  had  the  votes  and  knew  where  we  could  go. 

Now,  it  wasn’t  hard  because  we  were  the  minority,  plus  I  always  had 
to  factor  in  what  the  Governor  wanted,  because  he  always  knew  how  far 
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he  would  go.  He  would  veto  it  if  he  didn’t  go  along  with  it,  wasn’t  any 
good. 
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But  to  go  back  to  the  word  issue,  Willie  was  good. 

Well,  he  would  be  so  anxious  about  that  because  if  your  word  is  not  good 
in  the  legislative  context,  you’re  sunk,  aren’t  you? 

Yes,  you  are,  and  as  I  say,  there  are  people  who  never,  ever  get  over  the 
hurdle  of  not  being  able  to  give  their  word;  their  word  is  no  good.  I 
wouldn’t  say  the  list  is  long. 

Can  you  think  of  some  examples  of  that? 

Pretty  hard.  Polanco  is  one  off  the  top  of  my  head,  I  think  guys  didn’t 
trust  him  a  whole  lot.  Em  trying  to  think  of  guys  who  made  moves  that  I 
don’t  think  knew  that  they  had  these  kind  of  quiet  reputations.  Em  trying 
to  think  of  who  else  was  around  that  weren’t  very  good. 

I  can’t  really  think  of  anybody  who  stands  out  now. 

Are  you  reluctant  to  say? 

No.  Not  reluctant  to  say,  just  I  don’t  want  to  be  inaccurate  either. 

Sure,  I  appreciate  that. 

I  don’t  want  to  be  inaccurate.  Sometimes  a  reputation  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  it’s  true.  Even  with  Polanco. 

I  can’t  think  of  anybody.  Guys  had  different  reputations  for  different 
things.  Paul  Carpenter,  you  never  knew  when  he  was  snowing  you  and 
when  he  was  not.  He  was  known  as  being  extremely  bright. 
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SENEY :  When  he  was  snowing  you? 

MADDY:  Lying  to  you.  Snowing,  I  think,  is  less  than  lying.  Snowing  is  telling  you 

something  you  know  is  untrue  but  you’re  doing  it  for  a  purpose.  And  so 
Carpenter  was  known  for  —  you  never  were  quite  sure  what  Paul  was 
telling  you,  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  whether  it  was  just  a  way  of 
moving  you  or  snowing  you  or  getting  a  little  more  out  of  you.  And  even 
when  you  sat  down  with  Paul  face  to  face  —  “We’re  trying  to  put  this  thing 
together”—  Paul  was  one  you  always  said  you  took  with  a  little  grain  of 
salt:  “Go  check  it.”  Sometimes  people  call  you.  The  people  who  tell  you 
something  and  you  pick  up  the  book  and  make  sure  you  read  it. 

Carpenter’s  one  of  those. 

There  was  a  lot  of  wheeling  and  dealing  and  people  who  would 
come  out  of  the  wheeling  and  dealing  with  reputations,  and  how  you  get  a 
good  one  and  how  you  get  a  bad  one,  I  don’t  know.  I’m  trying  to  think  of 
other  current  examples. 

Well,  [Senator]  Hilda  [L.]  Solis,  lovely  woman,  but  most  people 
thought  that  Hilda  didn’t  know  what  was  the  truth  and  what  was  not,  what 
the  facts  were  and  what  the  facts  were  not.  In  other  words,  she  got  a  rap 
as  being  not  as  intelligent  as  she  probably  should  have  been  or  could  have 
been. 


So  I  mean,  everybody  has  kind  of  something  flowing  around.  In 
terms  of  the  leadership,  when  you  sit  down  in  the  leadership  room,  then 
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the  word  and  how  we  were  dealing  with  each  other  was  more  important. 
SENEY :  What  don’t  we  have  some  lunch? 

MADDY:  Yes,  good. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  B] 
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[Session  16,  December  3,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  budgets,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  1993-94 

budget,  because  this  is  the  one  where  things  are  tight  enough  that  it’s  time 
to,  in  a  sense,  I  suppose,  cut  loose  the  local  governments  from  their 
subsidy.1  The  linchpin  of  the  entire  deal,  the  transfer  of  2.6  billion 
property  tax  revenues  from  local  governments  to  the  state,  was  with  the 
money  earmarked  for  the  schools. 

[Interruption] 

Anyway,  this  2.6  billion  in  property  tax  revenue  comes  from  the 
local  governments,  and  the  brunt  of  this  article  is  this  is  when  Proposition 
13  really  comes  home  to  roost. 

Does  this  budget  stick  out  in  your  mind? 

MADDY:  No,  not  necessarily.  I  mean,  I  think  that  those  whole  series  of  budgets  that  we  began  with 

Pete  Wilson  at  the  very  first  get-go  was,  how  can  we  survive?  How  can  we  raise  taxes? 
There’s  a  logical  thing  to  do:  You  either  substantially  cut  government  or  you  raise  taxes. 
And  both  issues  are  equally  unsatisfactory  as  far  as  members  of  the  Legislature  are 
concerned.  There’s  a  few  areas  that,  if  you  can  find  them,  people  are  willing  to  cut.  But 
almost  every  area  has  a  protector  or  a  legislator  who  wants  to  protect  it. 

1  California  Journal,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  8,  August,  1993,  p.  8. 
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The  raising  taxes  is  something  that  I  don’t  care  how  bad  the  world  is, 
is  in  turmoil,  it  almost  has  to  be  in  turmoil  and  it  almost  has  to  be  in  that 
kind  of  shape  before  you  can  raise  taxes.  That’s  proven  day  in  and  day 
out,  that  the  needs  are  there  but  you  just  don’t  raise  taxes. 

So  one  of  the  issues  that  the  analysis  began  to  show  was  that  we  had 
taken  such  steps  after  Prop.  13  and  had  literally  taken  over  the  job  of 
financing  local  government  from  local  government,  because  of  the 
restrictions  placed  on  local  government.  In  other  words,  once  Proposition 
13  said  this  is  all  you’re  going  to  be  able  to  collect  from  your  people, 
notwithstanding  the  needs  and  notwithstanding  anything  else,  everything 
shifts  over  to  the  state,  and  the  state  literally  has  now  picked  up  the  role  of 
the  city  council  and  the  board  of  supervisors  and  everybody  else  at  the 
local  government  level  in  the  method  by  which  you  provide  services.  I 
mean,  there’s  only  so  much  money. 

So  then  you  go  back  to  the  state,  which  means  then  that  the  state 
government  begin  to  review  and  analyze  everything  you’re  doing,  from 
efficiencies  —  where  are  you  spending  your  money?  how  are  you  spending 
your  money?  whether  you  should  be  doing  this  at  all  —  and  obviously, 
when  it  comes  time  to  cut,  we’re  a  long  ways  away  from  the  folks  down  at 
the  city  council  level.  What  we’re  doing  is  telling  local  government, 
“Tough,  you’ve  got  to  learn  to  live  with  this,”  and  the  heat  all  goes  on 
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them. 

I  think  what  I’m  basically  saying  is  that  local  government  was  a 
perfect  target  for  us  because  our  favorite  things  up  here  in  the  Capitol  that 
we  were  concerned  about  were  going  to  continue  to  be  funded  to  the 
extent  we  could,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  just  going  to  fall  on  local 
government.  And  we  raised  issues:  Are  you  taxing  your  people  to  the 
maximum  that  you  should  be?  Not  can  be,  not  should,  but  could.  There 
were  three  or  four  taxes  that  local  government  never  imposed  on  anybody. 
They’d  come  up  to  us  for  money  and  we’d  say,  “Where’s  the  tax?  Why 
haven’t  you  passed  these  taxes?  Don’t  come  to  us.”  Everything  that  they 
could  possibly  do  to  raise  revenue  we  threw  back  in  their  face  and  said, 
“Don’t  come  to  us  until  you’ve  solved  your  own  problems.” 

Well,  they  weren’t  stupid.  They  knew  if  they  raised  taxes  they  were 
going  to  get  thrown  out  of  office  too.  It  was  just  during  that  era,  it  was 
just  how  are  we  going  to  get  through  the  years  before  this  economy  turned 
around,  until  something  happened  good  in  California  again?  In  the 
meantime,  we  were  getting  our  brains  beat  out  with  floods,  and 
earthquakes,  and  fires,  and  riots.  You  name  it,  everything  in  the  world 
was  happening.  I’m  sure  there’ll  be  some  books  written  about  it  before 
it’s  all  over  of  some  interest. 

SENEY :  Was  it  fun  at  all,  or  was  it  just  hard  work? 

No,  there  was  nothing  fun  about  it.  It  became  more  of  a  challenge.  We 
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had  the  challenge  of  trying  to  find  ways  to  skin  the  cat,  if  you  will.  It  was 
terribly  challenging  and  some  of  the  fights  became  very  bitter.  I  mean,  the 
arguments  became  bitter.  We  didn’t  get  into  long-term  bitter  arguments, 
but  the  fights  were  bitter.  Some  things  became  sacred  cows:  education. 
Everybody  took  their  best  —  we  always  say  around  the  racetrack,  “Take 
your  best  hold,”  and  not  just  the  racetrack;  you  say  it  a  lot  of  places  —  but 
“Find  out  what  your  long  suit  is,  find  out  how  best  you  can  make  an 
argument  and  hold  on  to  it.”  So  those  sacred  cows,  education  being  the 
number  one  issue.  When  in  doubt,  use  education,  which  is  happening 
right  now  in  this  era.  Every  presidential  candidate  and  everybody  else 
turns  on  education,  I  think,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  system  in  the 
sense  the  same  thing  we  were  talking  about  at  lunch  a  little  bit  about  our 
own  situations,  our  own  children  and  our  own  grandchildren,  that  you  turn 
around  and  say  what’s  happening  to  the  world  and  why  aren’t  my  kids 
learning  more,  and  so  on?  I  guess  we’ve  always  had  that  but  more  so  now 
than  other  times. 

In  any  event,  it  was  not  fun  but  it  was  a  tremendous  challenge  to  get 
it  done. 

One  of  the  growth  areas  throughout  really  the  ‘80s  and  into  the  ‘90s  is  the 
prison  budget. 

Absolutely. 

How  did  that  fit  in  to  all  of  this? 
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We  had  this  huge  conflict  in  the  sense  of  the  issues.  I  mean,  here  we  were 
at  a  time  when  we  were  absolutely  strapped  to  the  limit,  crucial  in  terms  of 
having  enough  money  to  support  services.  At  the  same  time  we  had  this 
tremendous  outcry  over  the  situation  in  California  of  crime.  We  had  more 
crime,  and  more  bad  people,  and  more  events  happening,  more  murders, 
and  more  this,  more  that,  and  a  demand  to  solve  the  problem  by  “Carry  a 
Gun,  Go  to  Jail,”  “Rob  a  Elome,  Go  to  Jail.”  We  started  this  whole  list  of 
things  that  were  the  favorite  sayings.  You  know,  you  name  the  crime,  go 
to  jail. 

Mandatory  jail  sentences,  and  we  took  away  discretion.  We  went 
from  a  determinate  to  an  indeterminate  sentencing.  In  fact,  that  happened 
when  I  was  chairman  of  the  [Assembly  Criminal  Justice]  committee  back 
in  the  late  ‘70s,  where  we  went  from  determinate  to  indeterminate, 
meaning  that  if  you  were  convicted  of  a  robbery,  it  had  a  specific 
determinate  sentence.  You  went  to  jail  for  that  period  of  time. 

What  was  the  politics  behind  that? 

Discrimination  and  racism. 

You  mean— 

Within  the  prison  system. 

Racial  bias  in  terms  of  sentences:  whites  would  get  a  different  sentence 
than  blacks? 

Right.  Blacks  and  minorities  did  not  get  the  same  parole.  They  served 
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longer  terms.  I  mean,  the  facts  were  there.  Minorities  served  much  longer 
terms.  Indeterminate,  they  never  seemed  to  get  to  the  parole  list.  And  so 
it  was  almost  all  based  on  elimination  of  racism  and  discrimination  within 
the  system,  that  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  creed,  if  you  robbed  a 
home,  the  sentence  were  3,  5,  and  7  [years].  The  judge  had  a  little 
discretion  —  3,  5,  or  7  —  but  you  were  going  to  do  3,  5,  or  7  regardless  of 
who  you  were.  So  that  happened  before  that. 

But  as  I  go  back  to  the  other,  as  I  started  to  say,  a  tremendous  outcry 
by  the  public  to  put  people  away  and  get  them  off  the  streets. 

Here  we  were,  strapped  for  money,  and  that  cost  money.  We  were 
loading  the  jails  up.  We  loaded  them  up  so  far  and  so  heavily  and  then  we 
have  again  an  outcry  from  the  people  who  are  concerned  about  treating 
everybody  fairly,  including  prisoners:  How  can  four  people  live  in  a  cell  if 
it’s  built  for  one?  So  then  it’s  a  matter  of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
You’ve  got  to  build  new  prisons.  Liberals  don’t  want  to  build  prisons.  If 
we’re  going  to  be  strapped  for  money,  the  hell  with  prisons.  The 
alternative  is  let  people  out  of  jail.  Well,  you  couldn’t  let  people  out  of 
jail  because  we  had  indeterminate  sentences. 

So  we’re  in  this  tremendous  conflict  of  ideas  and  demands  that  we 
really  couldn’t  solve.  Pete  Wilson  began  to  build  prisons.  George 
Deukmejian  wanted  to  build  prisons  and  got  some  built.  And  that  was  a 
trade-off.  Prisons  became  the  Republican  governors’  only  leverage.  He 
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leveraged  constantly  everything  for  prisons.  That  was  what  Duke  did.  It 
didn’t  make  any  difference. 

How  do  you  mean  when  you  say  he  leveraged? 

Well,  if  the  Democrats  wanted  anything,  then  you  had  to  agree  to  —  I 
mean,  the  Governor  over  here,  “What’s  your  list  of  priorities,  Governor?” 

“Prisons.  Demos,  what’s  your  list?” 

“Everything  else.  You’re  not  going  to  get  any  money  for  prisons 
unless  we  get  this.” 

And  the  Governor  says,  “And  you’re  not  going  to  get  any  money  for 
education,  whatever  you  want,  until  we  get  some  prisons.  We’re  going  to 
have  some  tradeoffs  or  we’re  not  going  to  ever  accomplish  anything.” 

Interestingly,  as  strong  as  the  public  felt  about  crime  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  there  wasn’t  the  same  outcry,  or  there  was  certainly  no  support  for 
building  prisons,  except  for  the  construction  operations  and  the  prison 
guards,  and  the  CCPOA  [California  Correctional  Peace  Officers 
Association],  the  prison  guards,  who  said  they  were  suffering  under  the 
working  conditions  and  having  to  be  in  these  crowded  prisons. 

This  is  the  California  Correctional  Peace  Offices  Association,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  lobby  groups  in  the  state. 

Well,  they  got  strong  because  they  decided  that  the  only  way  they  were 
going  to  survive  in  this  environment  is  to  have  a  strong  union,  so  they 
began  charging  large  union  dues  and  began  to  spend  their  money.  I  mean, 
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they’re  right  up  there  in  the  category  of  the  Trial  Lawyers  in  terms  of 
dollars.  I  think  they’re  probably  the  strongest  state  employee  group  that 
was  single-minded.  I  mean,  they  were  single-minded  on  what  they 
wanted.  They  weren’t  all  over  the  map.  What  they  wanted  was  high 
salaries  for  a  tough  job  and  they  wanted  conditions  at  the  prisons  to  be 
such  that  we  had  places  where  we  could  store  people. 

And  they  were  pretty  effective,  do  you  think? 

Oh,  they’re  very  effective.  The  one  plus  is  that,  as  a  union,  they’re 
Democrats  and  they’ve  got  influence  over  Democrats,  but  they  were 
supporting  basically  a  Republican  issue,  which  was  the  prisons. 

So  they  had  both  sides. 

Had  both  sides,  sure.  And,  you  know,  these  contradictions  and  these 
problems  that  we  had  in  trying  to  solve  our  state  issues  was  tremendous. 
Now,  it  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  we  had  Republican  governors  and 
Democratic  legislators. 

Now,  if  the  same  problem  comes  back  with  Gray  Davis,  who  has  a 
Democratic-controlled  Legislature,  it’d  be  very  interesting  to  see  how  they 
would  handle  the  problem.  Because  there’s  a  point  where  you’re  not 
going  to  ignore  crowded  prisons.  You  either  start  letting  them  loose  or 
you  get  soft  on  crime,  and  we  have  not  had  a  soft  on  crime  issue  for  some 
time,  since  the  Democrats  decided  to  be  hard  on  crime.  I  mean,  until  the 


Gray  Davises  of  the  world  came  around,  who  is  pro-death  penalty  and 
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talks  about  tough  on  crime.  You  can’t  find  a  Democrat  today  who  is  weak 
on  crime.  Once  in  a  while  you’ll  get  a  [Terrance]  Hallanan  in  San 
Francisco  running  for  district  attorney  on  the  basis  he  doesn’t  want  to 
convict  anybody  or  something,  but  by  and  large,  Democrats  have  taken 
over  the  issue  of  hard  on  crime. 

Well,  the  Republicans  have  driven  the  issue,  haven’t  they? 

Yes,  we’ve  always  pushed  the  issue  and  now  it’s  no  longer  ours.  It  used 
to  be  a  good  issue.  The  Johnny  Burtons  of  the  world  are  going  to  stand 
there  and  be  opposed  to  increasing  penalties  and  going  to  be  opposed  to 
building  prisons.  Not  so  much  opposed  as  using  it  as  a  leverage,  using  it 
as  a  major  factor. 

So  in  the  midst  of  this  thing,  we’re  almost  in  an  impossible  situation 
in  terms  of  the  politics  and  what  had  to  be  done  in  the  state.  I  don’t  know 
how  many  prison  cells  Deukmejian  built,  but  it’s  an  outlandish  number. 
It’s  a  huge,  huge  number.  So  you  know  how  big  the  problem  was,  and  I 
think  right  now,  if  you  took  some  evaluation,  every  cell  is  three  times 
occupied  what  it  should  be. 

Yes,  there’s  overcrowding  already. 

Oh  yes,  there’s  overcrowding  now,  and  we  never  did  get  undercrowded. 

As  I  said,  we  had  a  situation  that  was  literally  beyond  solution 
without  everybody  giving  a  tremendous  amount. 


As  I  say,  it  was  a  challenge,  it  was  interesting,  and  you  dealt  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  leverage  and  you  dealt  from  the  point  of  view  of 
publicity  and  how  good  a  job  you  could  do  in  terms  of  trying  to  sway 
public  opinion  and  get  editorial  writers  to  go  your  way  and  so  on. 

In  this  ’94  budget,  and  I  don’t  know  if  you  remember  this  or  not,  but 
Assemblyman  Vasconcellos  came  up  with  what  he  called  a  “smart 
budget.” 

Right. 

The  term  “smart  budget”  I  think  did  not  make  people  happy.  Do  you 
remember  that? 

Yes.  I  forgot  what  the  essence  of  the  “smart  budget”  was,  but— 

Well,  it  was  a  balanced  call  for  an  extension  of  the  sales  tax,  agreed  to  this 
transfer  of  property  tax  revenue  from  the  local  governments.  It  took  a 
knife  to  some  of  the  liberal  sacred  cows,  suspending  renters  tax  credit. 1 
What  he  tried  to  do,  and  the  reason  he  called  it  smart,  was  he  tried  to  find 
some  middle  ground  budget,  is  what  he  tried  to  do,  and  then  he  called  it 
smart  as  something  to  get  some  publicity.  The  trouble  with  John  and  his 
“smart  budget”  was  that  what  he  thought  was  a  slice  down  the  middle  was 
nowhere  close  to  being  a  slice  down  the  middle  as  far  as  either  side  was 
concerned. 

Well,  I  shouldn’t  say  that.  It  was  still  a  very  liberal  budget.  It  was 
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nowhere  close  to  being  what  Republicans  would  accept  as  being  a  middle 
ground.  And  typical  John,  John  worked  so  hard  at  trying  to  get  this  thing 
accomplished,  because  he  was  a  budget  man,  that  his  view  of  middle 
ground  and  compromise  was, unfortunately,  just  not  very  close  to  what 
Republicans  considered  to  be  a  compromise.  And  I  guess  that’s  because 
of  where  you  begin.  If  you  begin  at  point  A  and  extreme  left  and  you 
move  three  steps,  you  still  haven’t  gotten  to  the  point  to  where  you’re 
anywhere  close  to  where  everybody  else  is. 

SENEY :  Should  I  look  at  this  as  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Vasconcellos  to  get  back  into 

the  game,  the  budget  writing  game? 

MADDY :  As  I  mentioned  the  last  time  we  spoke,  when  we  went  to  the  Big  Five  and 

the  leadership  was  sitting  down  with  the  Governor,  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Budget  Conference  Committee,  which  John  was  alternately 
chairing  with  Alquist  —  every  year  they  would  switch  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth  —  became  nonentities  and  nonplayers.  I  mean,  they  played  with 
the  little  stuff.  And  it  was  frustrating  for  John.  Al,  I  think  —  Alquist  — 
was  less  concerned  because  he  wasn’t  deeply  involved  on  all  of  the  small 
substantive  issues,  but  John  was,  and  John  was  also  deeply  involved  in  the 
big  picture.  He  saw  the  budget  as  a  total  entity. 

So  he,  along  with  several  others  who  sat  on  the  Budget  Committee, 


some  of  the  Republicans  felt  the  same  way,  that  this  is  a  joke:  “We’re 
meeting  every  day”  —  Cathie  Wright  was  on  it  some  of  those  times  —  “and 
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we’re  meeting  night  and  day  and  we’re  fighting  through  all  of  these  issues 
and  then  you  guys  take  them  and  just  drop  it  without  even  giving  us  a  nod, 
as  if  we  have  no  concern,”  and  they  were  absolutely  right.  I  mean,  you 
could  have  had  two  staffers  sit  down  and  do  the  same  thing  they  were 
doing.  Probably  not  quite  that  easy  but  literally  all  they  were  doing  was 
arguing  over  the  little  stuff  and  the  pork  barrel  stuff.  I  mean,  they  were 
trading  pork:  Who  wants  this  and  who  wants  that?  And  then  all  the  big 
stuff  was  sent  to  the  Big  Five  and  we  would  argue  out  all  the  major  issues. 

So  John,  you’re  right,  who  truly  wanted  to  be  and  probably  deserved 
to  be,  except  that  John  was  —  you  could  never  put  John  into  a  Big  Five  and 
expect  to  get  anything  done.  He  would  only  compromise  so  far  and  then 
John’s  principles  wouldn’t  allow  him  to  do  anything  more.  Yet,  I  say  that 
and  when  push  came  to  shove  at  the  end,  when  they  needed  his  vote  to  get 
the  budget  out,  even  though  he  could  make  his  argument  as  to  how  he’d 
been  insulted  literally,  he  generally  gave  us  a  vote. 

He  didn’t  in  this  case. 

He  did  not  in  that  case.  I  didn’t  realize  that. 

I  think  he’s  the  only  one  who  didn’t.  Maybe  this  is  the  only  time  he 
didn’t. 

And  this  was  because  Willie  Brown  comes  into  the  Conference 
Committee,  to  which  you’ve  alluded  has  been  working,  as  you  say,  day 
and  night.  Appeared  before  the  committee  late  on  a  Friday  afternoon, 
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“and  told  startled  conferees  that  the  Governor  and  the  legislative  leaders,” 
the  Big  Five,  “had  met  behind  closed  doors  to  work  on  a  budget  the 
conferees  should  be  prepared  to  vote  on  that  weekend.” 

Willie  was  not  subtle  sometimes.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was 
absolutely  right.  The  Big  Five,  we  really  didn’t  care  whether  they  voted 
on  it  or  not.  What  Willie  was  saying,  “Put  something  out  so  we  have  a 
vehicle  on  the  floor,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  a  vehicle  on  the  floor,  then  the 
amendments  will  start  coming.” 

The  amendments  that— 

That  we  have  decided. 

—encompassed  what  you’ve  agreed  upon. 

Right,  we  have  decided. 

And  then  what  we  did  is  we  then  came  up  with  these  budget  trailer 
bills,  this  new  phenomena  of  having  these  budget  trailer  bills.  We’d  put 
the  budget  out,  we’d  have  one  big  vote.  That  was  the  budget.  Then 
everything  that  was  substantive  and  everything  that  was  important  was  left 
in  the  budget  trailer  bills,  which  began  as  three  or  four,  and  at  one  point  in 
time  I  think  built  up  to  be  twenty-five.  And  what  happened  is  the  Big 
Five,  the  key  people,  would  have  the  job  of  getting  those  twenty-five  bills 
passed  after  we  passed  the  budget.  And  of  course,  you  had  to  hold  the 
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votes,  and  in  some  cases  we  didn’t  get  all  of  them. 

I  was  always  given  the  assignment  of  some  damn  thing  that  had  to 
do  with  agriculture,  which  was  a  tax  increase,  and  I  think  I  lost  it  two  or 
three  times.  I  mean,  I  lose  it  every  time.  Well,  then  you’re  gone  17 
million,  so  now  you’re  out  17  million.  And  then  somebody  else  would 
lose  something  else  over  here. 

We  generally  planned  it,  as  the  Big  Five,  as  we  were  moving  things, 
that  those  of  us  who  were  either  the  Big  Five  or  in  some  fashion  directly 
involved  in  what  was  going  on  had  to  carry  the  water  on  the  floor,  and  you 
had  to  make  the  arguments.  And  then,  of  course,  the  leadership  had  to 
produce  the  votes. 

And  those  were  fun  times.  It  was  fun.  We  got  it  done,  invariably 
got  it  done,  and  then  you’d  go  back  and  forth  —  Roberti  and  I  going  back 
and  forth  —  essentially  say,  “Goddamnit,  you  told  me  [so  and  so]  was 
good.  Now  what  am  I  going  to  do?” 

And  Roberti  would  say,  “I  can’t  help  it.  This  person,  we’ve  lost  this 

one.” 

“Well,  you  lose  that  one,  baby,  and  the  next  big  vote  you’re  losing 
that  one  too.  We  don’t  get  this,  you  don’t  get  that.”  And  this  whole  thing 
would  just  blow  it  up. 

SENEY :  You  enjoyed  that,  huh? 

MADDY:  Yes.  That  was  all  the  negotiations  and  battles  and  so  on.  We’d  just  say, 


“You  want  to  start  over?  Let’s  go  start  over.  I  don’t  care.  That’s  fine 


with  me.  I’m  good  for  the  rest  of  the  year.” 

SENEY :  Why  trailer  bills?  Why  not  put  these  things  in  the  budget  itself? 

MADDY :  Well,  the  trailer  bill  concept  was,  you  had  to  count  your  votes  and  you  had 

to  be  certain  that  you  could  put  the  bill  out  if  it  was  by  itself,  but  if  you 
combined  it  with  anything  else,  you’d  have  enough  “no”  votes  in  there 
that  you  couldn’t  get  the  thing  out. 

So  the  two-thirds  vote  bills,  all  you  had  to  do  is  put  something  into  a 
two-thirds  vote  bill  and  you  lost  the  two-thirds  vote  bill.  But  run  the  two- 
thirds  vote  piece  of  legislation  by  itself,  you  might  beg  it  out.  I  mean,  the 
risk  was  less  if  you  narrowed  down.  And,  you  broke  them  up  sometimes 
for  the  leverage,  for  the  fact  that  you  wanted  to  have  this  thing  back  in 
hold.  This  was  one  that  was  crucial  to  them,  for  the  Demos,  and  so  you’d 
hold  the  piece  back  here:  “I  want  this  one  separate.  This  one’s  got  to  be 
separate  because  we  ain’t  going  on  this  one.  We’re  not  going  on  this  one 
until  we  go  on  this  one  over  here.”  So  that  was  the  way  it  kind  of  worked. 

And  of  course,  you  began  with  the  agony  of  John  about  how  this  was 
insulting  and  unsatisfactory  and  not  the  way  to  legislate,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Which  you  did.  I  mean,  you’d  always  praise  them  and  do  the  best  you 
could  for  their  hard  work  and  so  on.  And  generally  speaking,  every  good 
budgeteer,  even  on  that  little  thing,  made  sure  they  had  enough  stuff  in 
there,  that  push  come  to  shove,  they  learned  quickly:  “I’ve  got  to  have 
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enough  in  the  budget  that  the  Big  Five  doesn’t  care  about  to  make  sure 
that  this  thing’s  going  to  be  good  for  me.”  So  they  always  had  enough 
stuff  in  there,  the  smart  ones  did  anyway. 

I  take  it  these  trailer  bills  would  not  necessarily  be  bills  that  required  a 
two-thirds. 

No,  it  was  a  mix.  Some  did,  some  did  not. 

When  you’re  talking  about,  say,  the  tax  ones— 

Tax  ones  had  to  have  two-thirds,  right.  Em  trying  to  think  what  the  heck 
that  was.  It  had  something  to  do  with  some  product,  some  pesticide 
product  or  something.  I  can’t  remember  now  what  it  was  but  it  was  one 
we  fought  all  the  time.  I  always  had  to  have  the  losers.  I  did  carry  a  lot  of 
losers,  you  know? 

Well,  in  this  budget  we’re  talking  about  now,  this  ’94  one,  Willie  really 
did  have  to  lay  the  hammer  down,  as  they  say  here,  on  some  of  his  people, 
reminding  committee  chairs  who  appointed  committee  chairs,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  So  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  ones  you  were  alluding  to 
when  he  came  back  and  said,  “I’m  having  trouble  getting  my  votes  on 
this.” 

If  you  were  playing  a  role  in  the  leadership  of  David  Roberti  and  you  were 
a  committee  chairman  under  David  Roberti,  there  was  a  time  when  David 
Roberti  very  well  would  come  to  you  and  say,  “I  don’t  care  how  you  feel, 
we’ve  got  to  have  this.”  I  mean,  however  he  said  it.  The  minority  had  far 
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less.  I  had  no  leverage.  I  had  nothing  to  give,  nothing  to  take  away.  And 
it’s  true  on  the  Assembly  side.  We  Republicans  had  nothing  to  give  and 
nothing  to  take  away,  except  we  had  the  Gov,  and  to  the  extent  that  I  used 
the  Gov  for  the  threat,  that  “You  may  think  you  can  do  this  with  impunity- 
And  some  could.  Let  me  tell  you,  there  are  some  of  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  on  the  far  right,  who  never  did  have  a  bill  that  they  cared 
about  or  wanted  to  pass.  All  they  were  concerned  about  was  stopping 
bills.  They  were  “no”  votes.  Well,  if  you’re  only  concerned  about  “no” 
votes,  then  I  had  no  leverage,  because  I  never,  ever,  ever,  ever  threatened 
personal  retaliation,  meaning  your  office  space,  or  your  this,  or  your  that, 
or  a  trip,  or  anything  like  that. 

Why  not? 

I  just  didn’t  think  that  was  appropriate  for  me  to  shift  into  that  kind  of 
tactic. 

Because  others  certainly  did  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  think  others  may  have,  I  don’t  know.  But  I  never  did.  I  never,  ever  did 
that.  I  did,  to  the  extent  that  I  could,  find  out  if  there  was  a  judgeship  or  if 
there  was  something  out  there  that  the  Governor  had  control  over  that  they 
really  needed. 

When  I  say  I  turned  to  the  Gov,  it  would  be  to  get  Allan  Zaremberg 
or  one  of  the  other  legislative  liaison  people  or  somebody,  and  Ed  go 
down  and  say  to  them,  “You’ve  got  to  talk  to  the  Governor.  The  Governor 
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in  some  fashion’s  got  to  say  on  this  deal,  ‘Unless  you  give  us  some 
consideration—’” 

I  can’t  give  you  one  specific  instance  in  which  we  did  that,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  know  that  in  some  cases  we  either  tried  it  or  may  have  used  it. 
I  just  can’t  think  of  a  specific. 

But,  you  know,  you  did  everything.  I  think  I  told  one  instance  when 
I  had  Becky  Morgan,  Marian  Bergeson,  and  Cathie  Wright  all  sitting 
around  me  in  the  room  crying,  all  three  crying,  all  three  refusing  to  vote 
for  the  budget,  all  three  telling  me  how  much  they  had  sacrificed  and  how 
much  they  had  done  for  me,  and  how  much  they  had  done  for  the 
Governor,  and  how  little  anybody  was  concerned  about  them.  And  I  blew 
up  and  just  said,  “Every  single  time  we  have  this  kind  of  day,  the  three  of 
you  do  this  to  me.  You  sit  down  here  and  you  begin  this  whole  procedure 
where  you  don’t  always  tear  up,  but  you  sit  down  and  you  just  do  it  to 
drive  me  crazy.”  And  I  said,  “I’ll  tell  you  how  close  I  am.  We  can  keep 
this  up,  and  when  you  really  have  something  legitimate  to  come  after  me 
with.  I’ll  listen  and  will  continue  to  listen.  But,”  I  said,  “You  may  get  me 
to  the  point  to  where  you  do  it  every  single  time  that  I’ll  just  quit  listening 
and  I’ll  quit  asking.  I  just  will  not  ask  you  ever  again  for  anything,  for  any 
help,  for  a  vote.  And  then  you’re  on  your  own.”  And  I  said,  “I’ll  be 
happier,  you’ll  be  happier,”  and  I  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  you’ll  get  out 
of  it,  but  I  don’t  have  to  go  through  this.  I  just  can’t  take  it  any  longer.” 
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And  they  all  stopped  and  had  some  conversation,  and  they  all  came 
back  and  said,  “We  are  sorry.  We  know  what  you’re  going  through.” 

I  think  on  that  instance  they  knew  they  were  asking  for  stuff  that 
wasn’t  quite  as  necessary  as  they  needed  it  to  go  this  far,  and  so  they  did 
get  forgiving  and  said,  “We’ll  be  better,”  and  “We’re  sorry,”  and  “You  are 
putting  up  with  a  hell  of  a  load  and  you’ve  got  our  vote.” 

I  can  remember  that  instance  specifically.  I  don’t  know  if  it  was  the 
’84  or  what  year  it  was.  On  some  of  the  tough  guys  you  just  said,  “Any 
chance?” 

“No.” 

[End  of  Tape  1,  Side  A] 
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[Session  17,  December  6,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  as  always  seems  to  be  the  case,  I  have  a  few  more  questions  about 

last  time’s  subject,  the  budget. 

In  the  ‘93-94  budget  there  was  some  chatter  in  the  press  about  it,  that 
Willie  Brown  had  kind  of  set  up  Pete  Wilson,  looking  forward  to  the  1994 
election.  That  there  were  some  things  in  there  that  might  have  gone  bad 
and  might  have  worked  to  embarrass  Wilson.  I  don’t  recall  that  they  did. 

I  don’t  think  Wilson  got  burned  by  that  budget,  but  do  you  recall  any  of 
those  kind  of  machinations? 

MADDY:  I  don’t  recall  any  publicity  or  discussion  or  any  specifics  about  that  budget 

that  would  result  in  that  outcome.  You  know,  those  budgets  were  such  a 
grind.  Every  one  was  essentially  the  same:  How  do  we  get  it  done? 

There  very  well  could  have  been.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
insert  things  in  the  budget  under  those  circumstances  that  were  in  some 
way  ball  breakers  that  none  of  us  could  see,  if  you  were  clever  enough. 

And  there  was  a  lot  of  staffers.  Willie  always  had  the  advantage  of 
very  strong  staffers,  although  one  of  the  things  that  the  Big  Five  had,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  that  I  liked  it,  and  one  of  the,  I  think,  sad  results  about 
dropping  the  Big  Five  now  for  the  minority  party  Republicans,  the 
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Minority  Fiscal  Consultant  staff  that  I  had  put  together  that  was  part  of 
the  ones  that  worked  for  me  and  the  Senate  Republicans,  they  were  getting 
more  expertise  as  they  went  along.  So  they  matched  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  the  majority  party,  which  in  almost  every  case  was  stronger 
on  the  Assembly  side.  We  were  matching  their  talent  with  our  talent,  just 
by  the  fact  we  were  coming  back  into  the  same  arena  and  doing  the  same 
thing.  Whereas,  in  the  traditional  way,  where  we’d  just  go  into  the 
conference  room,  those  staffers  do  the  best  they  can  but  they’re 
outnumbered  automatically.  They  don’t  have  their  boss  around  to  help 
engage  in  the  fight  with  the  other  leaders. 

I  think  there  was  some  virtue  to  the  Big  Five,  far  beyond  the  ego  of 
being  in  it  and  part  of  it,  and  that’s  the  staff  work. 

SENEY:  Did  you  welcome  that  when  Deukmejian  opted  for  that  method  of  dealing 

with  the  budget. 

MADDY :  Oh,  I  think  I  liked  it.  I  don’t  know  if  I  welcomed  it.  I  think  that  we 

weren’t  getting  anywhere,  and  that  certainly  I  was  confident  enough  in 
myself  that  I  thought  I  could  negotiate  pretty  well,  and  that  we  had  to  get 
into  some  sort  of  an  arena  where  there  could  be  a  give  and  take. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  four  of  us.  It  didn’t  do  much  good  for 
Willie  and  I  to  sit  down  and  talk  if  we  couldn’t  find  the  other  two.  This 


got  us  all  there. 

And  the  Assembly  Reps  were  having  so  many  difficulties  at  that 
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time  and  changing  leadership  and  so  on,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  get  them 
in  one  spot.  And  the  key  to  this  was  that  this  forced  decisions.  We’d  get 
down  to  a  point  where  we’d  all  go  back  and  “Let’s  get  it  done.”  If  you 
didn’t,  it  meant  you  were  going  to  sit  down  for  a  while,  and  most  of  the 
guys  didn’t  want  to  sit  down.  The  closer  it  got  to  going  home  time,  the 
easier  the  decisions  came. 

Do  you  remember  in  any  of  these  budgets  any  of  the  negotiating  successes 
that  you  had  that  stand  out  particularly? 

No,  I  really  can’t.  I  never  took  them  in  individual  chunks.  This  was  all 
big  and  broad,  and  I  can’t  remember  any  specifics.  The  things  you 
remember  are  the  ones  that  meant  something  to  you  personally.  I  rarely,  if 
ever,  had  anything  that  was  personal.  I  mean,  all  the  personal  stuff  I  got, 
frankly,  was  all  at  the  end,  when  I  was  leaving. 

The  Equine  Center,  of  course  that  was  not  really  a  true  picture  to  the 
budget.  That  was  legislation.  But  things  like  the  Community  Hospital, 
Pete  Wilson  gave  me  that  at  the  end  when  I  wasn’t  even  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  don’t  remember  anything. 

Is  that  going  to  be  named  for  you? 

It  is.  The  Equine  Center  out  at  UC  Davis  is  named.  It  is  the  Ken  Maddy 
Equine  Medication  Center. 

What  about  the  community  hospital? 

Community  Hospital  in  Fresno,  you  just  can’t  get  there  without  driving  on 
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Maddy  Lane. 

SENEY:  I  like  that.  You’re  smiling  too.  You  must  be  pleased. 

MADDY:  Well,  I’m  pleased.  I  can’t  help  but  be  a  little  pleased.  I’m  pleased  in  the 

sense  that  some  of  it  is  deserved  and  some  of  it  is  as  a  result  of  the  illness. 
But  I’m  pleased  a  little  bit  because  people  do  now  give  me  —  I  get  little 
notes.  You  kind  of  laugh  about  it,  but  I  get  notes  from  old  friends  who 
haven’t  seen  me  for  years,  and  years,  and  years  in  Fresno  and  will  write 
back  and  say,  “Congratulations.  We  always  thought  you  worked  hard  and 
did  a  lot  for  Community  Hospital,  and  certainly  it’s  not  too  much  for  them 
to  have  the  roadway.’’  And  then  there’s  a  little  explanation  sign  with  your 
name  on  it. 

My  two  grandsons  live  down  there.  They’re  in  the  5th  and  6th 
grade.  I’m  sure  at  some  point  in  time  it’ll  be  nice  to  see  that.  At  least  it 
gives  them  something  to  question  as  to  who  I  was,  because  obviously,  they 
forget  quickly  after  you’re  gone.  So  it’s  kind  of  interesting. 

And  then  from  the  racetrack  point  of  view,  it  was  always  my 
avocation,  one,  that  I  worked  really  hard.  I  mean,  I  really  worked  hard 
and  was  out  there  on  my  own  for  a  long,  long  time.  And  I  had  a  lot  of 
help.  Gary  Condit  was  terrific  help  at  a  key  point.  In  fact,  this  center 
could  have  easily  had  his  co-name  on  it.  He  was  my  conspirator.  I  snuck 


it  into  the  bill  through  him  and  the  financing  for  it. 

But  there’s  a  certain  amount  of  ego  and  pleasure  involved  in  it,  and 
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for  different  reasons.  There’s  the  highway,  there’s  the  Turf  Club  at  the 
Fresno  Fair,  which  is  really  just  a  smile.  They  have  two  major  races. 
There’s  two  permanent  horseraces.  If  you’re  a  horseracing  fan  or  you  own 
horses  and  you  pull  out  the  so-called  California  Breadstakes  Races  and  go 
through  the  list  of  the  stakes  races,  there’s  the  Ken  Maddy  Sprint  that  is 
run  every  year  at  one  of  the  racetracks.  And  then  there’s  another  major 
event  that  is  at  another  racetrack. 

SENEY :  Well,  that’s  the  one  you  went  to  recently,  wasn’t  it? 

MADDY:  Yes,  right.  With  the  named  race.  So  those  things  are  nice.  They  don’t 

name  oftentimes  after  people  still  alive.  They  name  some  after  people  still 
alive,  but  they  did  it  in  my  case  on  a  couple  of  them,  because  all  of  the 
accomplishments  were  these  last  two  years. 

The  major  accomplishments  for  horseracing,  not  too  many  of  the 
racetrack  people  are  deeply  wrapped  up  in  the  equine  medication.  Equine 
medication’s  now  coming  to  the  forefront  on  a  national  scale.  The 
National  Thoroughbred  Racing  Association  [NTRA],  which  is  a  new 
organization  that  is  trying  to  save  racing  nationwide,  one  of  the  key  factors 
that  they  think  will  be  a  good  starting  point  for  them  in  order  to  gain 
credibility  is  through  medication. 

Now,  sometimes  you  bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew  because  we  no 


sooner  have  this  big  organization  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  biggest  state  in 
the  nation  in  terms  of  reputation  for  racing  is  Kentucky,  and  lo  and  behold, 
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their  commission  back  there  allows  for  what  is  called  “a  milkshake.”  It’s 
something  a  trainer  can  do  to  his  horse  that  clearly  shouldn’t  be  done  in 
the  opinion  of  most. 

Kind  of  close  to  doping,  in  a  way? 

Well,  it’s  using  bicarbonate  soda,  and  so  it’s  not  really  dope,  but  it  does 
have  some  effect  on  the  horse.  It  has  the  equivalent  of  —  not  doping  —  but 
it  has  the  equivalent  of,  what  they  say,  enhancing  the  performance  of  the 
horse,  and  that’s  the  thing  you  worry  about.  I  personally  am  for  giving  all 
the  medication  that  aides  the  horse  in  allowing  them  to  breathe  easily  and 
do  these  things,  and  this  is  the  part  that  hasn’t  been  solved  yet.  And  I’m 
probably  a  little  bit  further  out  on  the  subject  than  some  others,  but  this 
stuff,  this  bicarbonate  soda,  is  clearly  just  trying  to  get  the  edge.  And 
damned  if  the  Kentucky  Board  didn’t  go  ahead  and  approve  it.  And  then 
the  Louisiana  Board  approved  it.  So  here  we  are  trying  to  clean  up  the 
image  and  the  integrity  of  racing  and  two  boards,  for  whatever  reason,  go 
ahead  and  approve  the  damn  stuff. 

What  does  it  do?  What  does  bicarbonate  soda  do? 

I  personally  don’t  know  exactly  what  it  does  to  assist  the  horse,  but  I  know 
they  put  it  through  a  tube  through  the  horse’s  stomach,  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach,  and  then  they  try  to  race  them  as  soon  right  after  that  as 
they  can. 

In  the  horseracing  game,  everybody  comes  up  with  the  damnedest 
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things.  One  old  friend  of  mine,  he  said,  “This  goes  back  40  years.”  He 
said,  “Ken,  when  heroin  first  came  along,  we  would  take  some  heroin”  —  I 
guess  it  comes  liquid  at  some  point  —  he  said,  “We’d  rub  a  little  under  the 
tongue  of  one  of  our  horses.”  This  is  up  in  Renton,  Washington,  up  at  a 
little  small  track  up  there.  And  he  said,  “We  thought  we  could  win  all  the 
races  that  way.”  Well,  hell.  Everybody’s  doing  it.  It  sort  of  nullifies  it, 
and  it’s  all  illegal. 

But  the  one  area  that  the  Governor  is  concerned  about  is  the  integrity 
of  racing,  and  I  was  always  concerned  about  it.  We  did  not  do  much  in 
California  and  I  was  able  to  take  a  percentage  of  the  money  that  came  out 
of  the  satellite  [betting].  When  we  went  into  satellite  wagering,  we  greatly 
expanded  the  amount  of  money  that  was  generated  for  horseracing.  I 
didn’t  allow  any  of  that  to  go  back  into  the  General  Fund.  In  fact,  the 
General  Fund  has  dropped  from  $140  million  ten  years  ago  down  to  $40 
million.  I  not  only  got  all  the  satellite  money  but  took  a  hundred  million 
dollars  of  General  Fund  money  and  returned  it  back  to  horseracing. 

SENEY :  I’m  not  sure  I  quite  understand.  The  140  million,  some  of  that  comes  from 

satellite  racing— 

MADDY :  And  some  from  the  General  Fund.  When  satellite  wagering  came  on,  I 

made  sure  that  little  or  no  money  moved  to  the  General  Fund.  And  then 
the  last  year,  the  big  $40  million  move,  the  big  gesture  to  get  $40  million, 
was  I  just  straight  took  it  out  of  the  General  Fund.  Just  reduced  the 
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General  Fund  fee  that  normally  goes  for  horseracing  and  just  reduced  it 
and  gave  it  back  to  the  horse  [racing]. 

There’s  another  fee,  in  other  words. 

Yes,  there’s  more  than  one  fee. 

And  that  one  went  into  the  General  Fund,  but  you  sequestered  that  for 
horseracing. 

Yes,  just  reduced  it.  It  used  to  be  5-1/2  percent  of  every  dollar  bet  went  to 
the  General  Fund.  Well,  it’s  down  to  one  cent  or  something  now. 

Anyway,  that  was  the  big  move  most  recently.  But  the  more  subtle 
move  was  moving  money  that  would  have  otherwise  been  bet  at  a  satellite 
facility  site,  taking  that  bet  at  the  satellite  facility  site.  Then  I  involved  the 
Equine  Center  on  Research. 

You  earmarked  that  for  the  Center? 

Earmarked  it  and  continuously  appropriated  it  so  that  it  would  go  directly 
into  this  building  out  here.  Actually,  I  didn’t  even  direct  it  to  the  building. 
That  was  some  very  good  move  by  the  UC  Davis  folks  who  tied  it  in  with 
the  Center  for  Equine  Health,  which  I’m  also  on,  a  board  out  there,  where 
we,  with  charitable  contributions,  suddenly  got  some  horsemen  deeply 
involved  in  it.  So  we  were  able  to  put  together  what  will  be,  and  is  right 
now,  the  most  up-to-date,  modem  research  facility  for  medication  on 
horses  that  there  is  in  the  country.  The  people  that  come  out  from  the  East 
and  so  on  look  at  it  and  just  can’t  believe  it. 
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Now,  tied  to  that  are  several  major  contracts  that  horseracing,  in 
general,  if  this  NTRA  survives,  there  are  four  major  contracts. 

If  they  survive,  there  are  four  major  contracts  they’re  going  to  award 
this  year  for  various  aspects  of  research.  UC  Davis  is  in  the  running  on  all 
of  them.  I’d  like  to  see  them  get  a  couple,  at  least. 

See,  every  horserace  has  a  certain  number  of  horses  within  the  race 
that  are  tested  for  their  blood  and  their  urine  to  see  if  they’re  free  of 
medication.  I  mandated  that  a  percentage  of  those  tests  must  be  put 
through  UC  Davis  instead  of  the  private  lab.  I  had  a  big  fight  over  that. 
Little  bad  for  a  Republican  directing  money  to  go  from  the  private  sector 
to  the  public  sector,  but  there  was  a  method  to  my  madness,  because  this 
guaranteed  that  the  UC  Davis  Equine  Center  would  be  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  work  because  of  the  number  of  races  we  run  here  in  California. 

And  then,  of  course,  I  would  also  like  them,  obviously,  when  they 
get  open  for  business  and  ready  to  go  that  Arizona,  Oregon,  or  other 
places  who  want  to  use  a  top-notch  center  would  also  conceivably  test  at 
UC  Davis.  Because  almost  every  state  does  two  types  of  test.  One  is  a 
preliminary  or  a  routine  test,  and  then  periodically  they’ll  take  a  sample  or 
two  and  what  they  do  is  the  extensive  test.  And  that’s  where  this 
laboratory  is  going  to  be  the  best.  This  is  the  lab  that’ll  be  designed  to  dig 
deep  into  research  and  see  if  there  isn’t  something  out  there.  You  know, 
everybody’s  got  a  favorite  brother-in-law  who’s  a  pharmacist  and  they’re 
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trying  something.  Everybody’s  looking  for  an  edge.  So  what  I  would  like 
to  do,  what  was  designed,  is  that  UC  Davis  lab  will  be  doing  some 
exhaustive  research,  some  that  they  choose  the  samples  or  some  that  they 
may  get  samples.  The  state  of  Kentucky  theoretically,  right  now  they  send 
what  they  call  their  “special  test”  to  Cornell.  I  think  Cornell  is  one,  and  I 
think  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  research.  Well,  UC  Davis  will, 
I  think,  clearly,  when  this  is  over,  have  the  most  current  modem  lab,  and 
hopefully,  we  will  get  a  lot  of  business  from  other  states  to  do  their 
exhaustive  research  and  really  be  able  to  tell  us. 

I’ve  got  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  folks  out  at  UC  Davis 
and  have  been  trying  vigorously  to  get  them  to  be  practical. 

SENEY :  What  does  that  mean,  Senator? 

MADDY :  Practical  means  that  you’ve  got  to  be  able  to,  when  you  do  these 

exhaustive  tests,  you’ve  got  to  be  able  to  test  for  things  that  make  some 
sense.  There’s  a  lot  of  ingredients  and  there’s  a  lot  of  things  that  you 
could  probably  put  into  a  horse  that  no  one  has  or  no  one  ever  thought  of. 
Not  that  they  didn’t  think  of  it,  but  that  wouldn’t  be  available  if  you 
wanted  it. 

And  that’s  what  I  tell  the  research  people  out  at  Davis  with 
racehorses  and  stuff.  I  said,  “You’ve  got  to  do  your  experiments  and 
you’ve  got  to  do  your  scientific  research  occasionally  on  things  that  are 


current  with  horsemen.” 
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Anybody  who  starts  a  two-year-old,  everybody  who  has  a  young 
two-year-old  who  goes  out  to  the  racetrack,  the  first  thing  you  worry  about 
is  they’re  going  to  buck  their  shins.  You  know,  on  a  shin  buck?  A  track 
man,  they  get  this  problem  with  your  shins.  In  other  words,  your  shins 
begin  to  —  I’m  not  sure  what  happens.  It’s  a  strain  that  comes  that  some 
human  runners  get  and  most— 

Shinsplints? 

Shinsplints,  exactly.  And  so  I  said  to  the  research  people,  “You’ve  got  to 
go  after  something  and  find  a  way  we  can  avoid  the  shinsplints.” 

He  said,  “Well,  we  don’t  think  there  is.” 

But  I  said,  “My  point  is,  you’ve  got  to  go  into  things  that 
occasionally  make  some  sense  to  the  horsemen  out  there  who  are  working 
day  to  day.”  And  they  do  come  up  with  a  hundred  different  experiments 
and  different  research  that  are  improving  the  life  of  the  horse,  but  99 
percent  of  them  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  racehorse,  and  racehorses  are 
the  ones  that  are  financing  all  this. 

And  the  concerns,  as  you  say,  the  horsemen  have. 

And  what  really  helped  was  the  Center  for  Equine  Health  hired  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  at  my  strong  request,  named  Craig  Ferraro,  who’s  a 
practicing  veterinarian  who,  I  think,  always  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  more 
than  he  wanted  to  be  a  practicing  vet.  And  he’s  also  an  outstanding 
surgeon.  He’s  still  called  in  to  work.  And  he  has  really  broadened  the 
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scope  of  what  the  Center  for  Equine  Health  is  doing. 

He  brings  in  this  practical  horseracing  based  experience? 

Right.  Plus  he’s  reached  out  to  the  Standardbreds,  to  the  hunter/jumpers, 
to  all  the  other  horse— 

What  does  “Standardised”  mean? 

Well,  a  Standardbred  has  no  particular  lineage.  There  are  quarter  horses 
that  are  based  back  onto  a  breed  that  at  one  point  in  time  a  group  of 
horsemen  out  of  the  West  said  these  are  what  we  call  quarter  horse  and 
based  it  on  a  couple  of  real  fast  horses.  From  that  point  on  they 
established  the  breed  and  all  from  that  time  on  were  all  quarter  horses. 
Does  quarter  horse  mean  a  shorter  race? 

Yes,  shorter  race. 

And  then,  of  course,  there’s  the  natural  breeds:  the  breeds  that  have 
been  here  for  centuries.  A  Standardbred  meaning  a  horse  that  has  no 
particular  lineage. 

So  the  long  and  short  of  it,  I  am  deeply  involved  in  the  UC  Davis 
thing,  and  so  much  of  my  efforts  went  into  that  and  I  was  fortunate  by 
getting  a  lot  of  help  from  my  legislative  colleagues  who  didn’t  really  care 
about  it. 

Well,  it  sounds  to  me  you  understand,  from  your  perspective,  what’s 
important  here.  I  mean,  it’s  not  enough  to  build  the  building.  One,  you’ve 
got  to  make  sure  what  you’ve  got  is  a  predictable  source  of  funding,  and 
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that  in  the  process  of  doing  all  this  you  build  up  constituencies  that  are 
going  to  support  you  in  the  long  run. 

What  I  did  was  give  them  the  continuous  source  of  funding  which  is  a 
continuous  appropriation.  In  other  words,  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
money  that  comes  from  horseracing  is  going  to  go  to  this  lab  and  to  this 
fund.  It  would  take,  obviously,  a  change  of  law  to  prevent  that.  And  once 
I  got  continuous  appropriation  —  in  fact,  John  Vasconcellos  just  had  a  fit 
over  it.  He  hated  continuous  appropriations.  It  is  one  more  way  to  take 
discretion  away  from  the  budgeteers.  In  theory,  in  philosophy,  I’m  against 
it,  but  when  it  came  to  my  case,  I  obviously  avoided  my  philosophy. 

So  I  got  the  continuous  appropriation.  We  got  it  directed.  We,  at 
that  point,  are  saying  now  to  the  University,  “Make  this  thing  work.  Don’t 
get  all  so  stuck  with  your  head  where  academicians  generally  stick  it, 
where  nobody  can  see  daylight.”  And  I  said,  “You’ve  got  to  do  things”  — 
with  all  due  respect  —  “You’ve  got  to  do  something  that  makes  some 
sense.”  And,  of  course,  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  liked  it 
because  they’re  on  the  move. 

I  just  got  a  letter,  they’re  looking  for  my  help  on  another  $200 
million  effort  out  there  to  further  expand  another  building  that  I  was  trying 
to  get  started,  we  call  Vet  Med  3,  which  is  the  next  big  building  out  there, 
and  I  got  early  budget  money  for  it  and  so  on.  But  I’m  just  kind  of  worn 
out  now.  I  notice  in  one  of  the  letters  I  got  they  want  to  have  a  meeting  to 
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see  what  more  I  can  do  at  this  point  in  time. 

But  anyway,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is— 

SENEY :  We  don’t  want  longs  and  shorts.  We  want  the  whole  story. 

MADDY:  But  I’m  very  proud  of  what  we  were  able  to  do,  and  it  is  sensational  for 

racing  if  racing  will  have  enough  sense  to  use  it. 

The  problem  is,  just  like  I  say,  a  commission  in  Louisiana  or  a 
commission  in  Kentucky  is  not  too  happy  or  too  receptive  to  following 
what  some  California  senator  cocked  up  as  being  a  good  idea  some  time 
ago. 

That’s  one  of  the  problems  with  any  industry  on  the  international 
scale.  And  this  NTRA,  which  is  designed  as  being  a  savior  for 
horseracing,  they’re  doing  commercials  and  they’re  trying  to  put  together 
a  lot  of  different  things.  They’re  trying  to  generate  money  that  way  and 
they’re  trying  to  generate  money  to  keep  alive  and  figure  out  a  way  they 
can  be  funded.  It’s  horseracing  struggle  to  get  back  into  the  fan  game  and 
they  let  themselves  go  for  —  but  that’s  a  whole  different  story.  I  gave  that 
speech  years  ago  about  what  happened  to  horseracing. 

Horseracing  ignored  television  in  the  1950s  when  we  had  a 
monopoly  on  gaming,  and  as  a  result  of  that  monopoly  and  as  a  result  of 
that  arrogance,  they  missed  out  on  putting  horseracing  on  television  in  a 
way  that  would  attract  fans. 

You  can  see  that  auto  racing,  and  hockey,  and  you  name  the  sport 
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that  didn’t  get  on  television,  that  I  can  guarantee  is  in  probably  some  straw 
poll  back  in  the  1950s  —  would  have  rated  light  years  behind  horseracing 
in  terms  of  attractiveness  —  has  now  gone  past  them  and  has  a  huge  fan 
base  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  Either  because  people  like  the  cars  or  they’re 
attracted  to  the  personalities. 

You  know,  right  now  we  have  an  unbelievable  record  that  Bill 
Shoemaker  set  in  terms  of  number  of  winners,  and  Laffit  Pincay  is  two 
races  away  from  breaking  that  record.  You’re  going  to  see  a  little  bit  of  it 
in  the  newspaper  probably,  if  you  read  the  sports  section.  But  it  is  like 
somebody  breaking  Babe  Ruth’s  record.  It’s  the  equivalent  of  masterful, 
major  things.  And  again,  that  should  be  everywhere  —  Laffit  Pincay, 
although  he’s  not  charismatic  and  so  on  —  but  that  should  be  something 
very  big. 

But  horseracing  missed  three  or  four  generations,  principally  because 
they  had  gambling  and  nobody  else  did,  and  they  knew  damn  well  that 
people  who  wanted  to  gamble  had  to  gamble  on  them  because  you 
couldn’t  gamble  elsewhere.  Well,  two  decades  ago  that  stopped.  I  mean, 
there’s  more  gambling  on  college  football  every  weekend,  for  godsakes, 
than  there  is  in  horseracing  in  a  month. 

Well,  everybody  knew  who  Willie  Shoemaker  was. 

Everybody  knew  who  Willie  Shoemaker  was, yes. 

Whether  you  liked  racing  or  not,  you  knew  who  he  was. 
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But  not  too  many  people  know  Laffit  Pincay. 

I  must  tell  you,  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve  heard  his  name.  I  don’t  read  the 
sports  page. 

And  he’s  going  to  break  his  record,  within  two  wins.  He’s  got  two  wins. 
Probably  Wednesday.  He’s  going  to  try  Wednesday. 

Back  for  a  moment  again,  the  general  point  about  what  you  tried  to  do, 
given  your  understanding  of  politics  for  UC  Davis.  It’s  not  just  giving  the 
money  but  get  them  to  be  practical  and  make  sure  they  stay  linked  to  the 
horseracing  business,  because  that’s  their  constituency  in  the  Legislature, 
to  make  sure  this  law  doesn’t  get  changed. 

In  theory,  when  times  get  tough  or  something  happens,  or  somebody  just 
comes  in  and  says  “from  the  University”  —  I  mean,  the  attack  will  be  from 
the  University.  I  get  stories  back  about  “How  in  the  hell  much  are  you 
going  to  try  to  spin  off  over  to  the  vet  school?”  Because,  I  mean,  I  was 
sitting  there  on  the  Budget  Committee  and  putting  Vet  Med  3  in  and 
building  the  Equine  Research  Laboratory  and  doing  the  Center  for  Equine 
Health. 

All  these  things  I’m  kicking  out  are  a  factor,  and  I’m  sure  that  all  the 
other  UC  campuses  were  kissing  my  rear  a  little  bit  and  saying  what  a 
great  guy  I  was,  but  under  their  breath  I’m  sure  they’re  saying,  “Open  up 
and  loosen  up  and  take  a  little  interest  in  the  rest  of  us.” 

I  had  Cal  Poly  [California  Politecnic  University]  San  Luis  [Obispo] 
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in  my  district  for  a  long  time.  They  were  in  such  good  shape  as  a  school 
and  so  on  that  I  just  answered  the  call  when  it  came.  I  didn’t  go  out  and 
try  to  do  anything  special.  Fresno  State,  my  own  alma  mater,  of  course, 
was  always  out  there  trying  to  figure  out  what  I  could  do,  and  there  was  a 
certain  number  of  things.  Frankly,  if  it  wasn’t  for  Jimmy  Costa  and  Rick 
Lehman  and  the  folks  who  worked  around  me,  I  mean  the  other  legislators 
who  came  out  of  that  district,  they  carried  the  load  for  Fresno  State  and 
then  I  just  tried  to  help. 

Costa  in  particular,  he’s  been  a  stalwart  for  all  these  programs  we 
had  out  there.  They  gave  me  some  credit  for  a  couple  of  programs.  That 
was  Jimmy  Costa.  Hell,  he’s  the  one  that  worked  it.  I  didn’t  work  it  but  I 
was  in  a  key  spot.  I  was  on  the  Budget  Committee.  I’m  sitting  there  as 
one  of  the  Big  Five.  If  I  threw  something  on  the  table  it  was  going  to  be 
heard.  So  that’s  how  I  got  all  the  credit,  even  though  it  was  not 
necessarily  my  long  term  doing. 

SENEY :  Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  things  about  the  ‘94-95  budget  because  I  want 

to  see  if  you  can  explain  these  things  to  us. 

It  spent  53.7  billion.1  “They  borrowed  some  7  billion  in  short  and 
long  term  loans  and  rolls  over  nearly  4  billion  in  debt  to  Fiscal  ‘95-96.” 

That  rollover  was  sort  of  a  gimmick  in  a  way. 

1  California  Journal,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  8,  August  1994,  p.  15. 
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Yes,  it  was  just  gimmick. 

How  did  that  work? 

I  don’t  know  specifically  how  we  were  able  to  roll  over,  the  technical  side 
of  it.  On  almost  all  these  instances  staff  in  Finance  would  come  up  when 
we  were  stuck  —  “We’re  4  billion  still  out  of  sync,  how  do  we  do  it?”  -- 
you  know,  a  technical  guy  comes  up. 

We  paid  the  price  for  most  of  these  things:  There’ve  been  lawsuits: 
Either  PERS  [Public  Employees  Retirement  System]  sues  us  or  whoever 
we  roll  the  loan  over  sues  us.  Every  device  we  used  that  was  in  any  way 
tainted  we  lost.  They’ve  come  back  and  sued  us  and  got  it  back  and  we’ve 
had  to  pay  the  interest  and  whatever  costs  were  involved  in  it. 

But  I  think  at  that  point  in  time,  just  giving  you  a  broad,  general 
memory,  we  didn’t  care.  We  just  wanted  to  balance  the  budget  and  get  out 
of  town  and  hope  like  hell  the  next  year  something  was  going  to  get  better. 
I  mean,  the  alternative  was  to  raise  taxes  and/or  cut  programs,  and  we 
couldn’t  get  those  votes. 

Right.  After  that  first  budget,  when  the  big  tax  increase  came,  that  burned 
the  bridge  on  tax  increases,  didn’t  it? 

If  that  had  been  handled  with  integrity  on  the  part  of  everyone,  if  we  had 
sat  down  and  said,  “These  are  real  live  things  we  should  be  doing.  We 
should  be  cutting  the  budget  in  these  areas  on  a  permanent  basis  and  we 
should  be  raising  these  taxes  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  at  this  moment  in 
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time  we  would  then  have  a  balanced  budget,”  that  would  assume  that  we 
had  been  thorough  in  our  work  in  terms  of  what  was  waste,  and  what  was 
inefficiency,  and  what  should  be  eliminated.  And  we  were  thorough  in 
terms  of  tax  equity.  That  was  the  way  we  should  have  done  it.  That’s  the 
way  every  budget  should  be  done.  And  in  theory,  if  we’d  come  back  the 
next  year  and  we  were  still  out  of  budget  because  we’d  gone  in  the  tank, 
spent  too  much,  there  was  no  revenue  coming  in,  in  theory  we  would  sit 
back  and  do  exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  problem  was,  of  course,  the  people  who  believe  that  there  was 
only  one  solution,  and  that  was  to  raise  taxes;  that  there  shouldn’t  be  any 
cutting  of  government.  And  the  other  side  believed  that  their  government 
was  too  damned  big  anyway,  we  shouldn’t  raise  anymore  taxes.  The  only 
way  we  were  going  to  come  out  of  this  recession  was  to  reduce  taxes  and 
get  the  economy  going  again.  So  you  get  all  the  different  philosophies 
involved  in  terms  of  trying  to  settle  the  issue.  But  it  seemed  to  me,  once 
we  made  the  decision  to  cut  the  pie  in  half  —  in  other  words,  half  taxes  — 
we  should  have  done  an  efficient  job. 

I  thought  we  did  the  best  we  possibly  could.  The  credit  we  get  for 
doing  all  these  things  I  take  readily  because  we  did  a  hell  of  a  job  and  we 
did  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances.  And  we  did  the  best  we 
could  with  the  people  we  had  to  deal  with.  You  had  to  get  the  votes. 
That’s  what  it  all  comes  down  to.  That’s  what  people  fail  to  recognize. 
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You  have  to  get  the  votes,  which  means  you  have  to  find  the  allies  and  you 
have  to  put  the  group  together  that  will  ultimately  reach  41  and  21,  or  27 
and  54.  Then  you’re  home  free.  However  you  get  there,  you’ve  got  to 
accept  it  because  that’s  all  you  can  do. 

Get  those  two-thirds  votes. 

Get  those  two-thirds  votes. 

There  was  another  element  in  this  budget.  This  was  an  anticipated  $2.8 
billion  from  the  federal  government  that  Mr.  Wilson  wanted  for  the  extra 
costs  imposed  on  the  state  by  immigration. 

Oh.  yes. 

And  that  was  put  into  the  budget.  Do  you  remember  that  one? 

I  remember  the  issue  and  it  was  not  the  only  time  we  did  that.  One  of  the 
things  that  Pete  would  do  was  where  there  was  an  assumption  that  the 
federal  government  owed  us  money,  we  just  put  it  in.  You  know,  we  put  it 
in.  They  owe  it  to  us  and  they’re  going  to  pay  it  to  us,  so  let’s  assume  it’s 
there.  Another  way  to  count  it.  We  didn’t  have  it  but  it  balanced  the 
budget. 

But  built  into  this  also  was  a  trigger  that  allowed  cuts  automatically. 

The  trigger  issue  was  the  device  we  used  on  both  sides  to  make  it  more 
difficult,  if  you  will,  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  because  the  triggers  were 


ways  that  if  Wilson  said,  “Okay,  we’ll  get  the  2.8,  don’t  worry  about  that.” 
Then  the  Dems  would  come  back  and  say,  “All  right,  but  if  you 
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don’t  get  it,  then  this  triggers  a  tax  increase  here  and  a  tax  increase  here.” 
Conversely,  if  it’s  the  Democrats  coming  in  with  some  cockamamie 
scheme  as  to  how  they’re  going  to  get  some  revenue  or  something’s  going 
to  happen. 

Then  our  trigger  is,  “All  right,  you  understand  that  if  this  does  not 
happen,  the  Healthy  Families  is  reduced  by  3  percent,”  and  such,  and  such, 
and  such  happens. 

All  the  triggers  were  ways  of  putting  the  pressure  on  so  that  if  you 
were  going  to  pull,  if  you  were  going  to  use  something  as  kind  of  a  device 
to  make  things  work,  you’d  better  be  accurate  because  we’re  going  to  test 
you  by  putting  a  trigger  in  there.  And  the  triggers  worked  kind  of  nicely. 

I  mean,  that  was  a  great  way  of  forcing  things  to  happen. 

Yes.  So  the  side  who  came  in  with  the  gimmick  had  to  accept  the  triggers 
insisted  on  by  other  side. 

If  you’re  selling  us  the  idea  that  the  $2.8  [billion]  works,  then  you’re 
going  to  have  to  bet  heavy  on  it. 

A  lot  of  gambling  going  on,  on  this  thing.  You  had  to  bet  pretty 
heavily  this  is  going  to  work.  And  it  depends  on  how  frustrated  you  were. 
How  disgusted  you  were.  How  far  along  you  were  in  your  negotiations 
before  you  took  the  triggers. 

What  was  Wilson  like  to  work  with  on  these  things? 

He  loved  it.  Pete  loved  this  whole  thing.  He  really  did.  He  was  very 
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good  at  it.  He  would  get  mad  at  the  appropriate  time  but  never  got  real 
mad.  He  loved  the  day-by-day.  He  could  stay  there  day  in  and  day  out, 
every  weekend.  He  liked  working  the  weekends. 

Pete  really  was  a  nuts  and  bolts  guy.  Pete  was  really  one  who  liked 
to  grind  it  out,  in  contrast  to  Deukmejian,  who  did  not  like  being  there, 
and  did  not  like  the  give  and  take,  and  who  did  not  want  to  stay  there  on 
the  weekends,  or  did  not  want  to  come  in  on  the  weekends.  He  wanted  to 
get  this  work  done  between  9  and  5.  Not  saying  that  he  was  a  9  and  5 
man,  but  he  wanted  to  get  it  done  during  regular  work  hours  and  with 
some  thought  that  we’re  not  just  wasting  our  time.  And  was  not  as  revved 
up  on  the  day-by-day  stuff  at  all.  I  think  he  was  briefed  well  by  his  staff 
and  was  more  prepared  when  there  was  a  tough  decision  to  call  the  staff  in 
and  make  sure  they  confirmed  with  what  he  was  saying. 

Pete  would  knock  it  out  himself.  I  mean,  he’d  sit  there  and  grind  it 
out  himself. 

He  must  have  had  a  good  grasp  of  the  details. 

A  good  grasp  of  the  details  and  a  good  grasp  of  what  was  going  on.  He 
was  a  very  efficient  budgeteer,  as  was  Willie,  as  was  David.  We  just  all 
worked  a  little  bit  different,  was  the  main  thing,  was  how  you  worked. 
How  you  conveyed  your  message  to  your  caucus  and  whether  or  not  you 
were  ready  to  come  back  with  the  votes. 

I  take  it  you’d  come  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  and  sort  of  lay  out 
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the  groundwork:  “We’re  not  going  to  be  raising  taxes  here,”  the 
Republicans  would  say  to  the  Governor. 

And  the  Democrats  would  say,  “We’re  not  going  to  can  those 
programs.” 

There  are  no  cuts,  right. 

In  theory,  it  got  down  to  the  point  where  we’d  say,  “The  Conference 
Committee  should  meet.  Get  as  much  done  as  possible.  We’re  not  going 
to  do  the  Big  Five.”  That  was  the  old  cry  of  Pete. 

So  they’d  go  work  and  they’d  knock  out  all  these  detailed  things,  all 
this  junk,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  they’d  finally  get  down,  “Okay,  we  can’t 
go  any  further.  This  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.”  The  Big  Five  goes  in  and 
somebody,  generally  the  Department  of  Finance,  would  say  —  because, 
obviously,  they  were  the  lead  on  the  budget,  the  Department  of  Finance 
was  —  “These  are  the  four  or  five  major  things  we’ve  got  to  settle  down 
on,  on  the  issue.” 

And  of  course,  we  would  come  in  and  say,  “Well,  there’s  more  than 
that.  My  god,  the  Democrats  have  just  raked  us.  There’s  no  way  in  the 
world  we  can  be  limited  to  five  different  things,”  and,  of  course,  the 
Governor  would  be  in  the  same  boat. 

He  would  say,  “This  thing  is  all  veto  material  and  we  might  as  well 
cover  some  other  things  while  we’re  doing  it,”  and  so  then  the  process 
would  start,  and  we  literally  would  start  over  with  the  budget. 
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Can  you  remember  the  specific  subjects  that  they  might  be  bringing  up? 

I  can’t  remember  what  they  were.  It  was  everything. 

But  they  would  sort  of  lay  out  what  they  thought  Finance- 
Finance  would  come  in  and  would  try  to  say  after  the  Conference 
Committee  that  created  the  budget,  “Here’s  what  is  left,”  and  there’s  a  lot 
left.  There ’d  be  some  things,  obviously  there  would  be  some  things  in 
which  the  Republican  conferees  had  agreed  to,  and  so  on.  They  would 
generally  be  left  alone.  Although  Wilson  was  not  beyond  digging  into 
what  the  Reps  wanted. 

So  essentially,  no  matter  what  the  Conference  Committee  had  done,  it  was 
all  open  again  for  you  guys  to  go  through. 

Right.  It  was  pretty  close  to  a  waste  of  time,  the  Conference  Committee 
was. 

That  must  have  been  really  frustrating. 

Well,  I  think  they  felt  that  way  too.  And  I  think  this  last  time  they  tried  to 
avoid  that  as  much  as  possible.  That’s  what  John  [Burton]  told  me  they 
did,  more  or  less  avoid  it,  and  so  he  didn’t  spend  a  whole  hell  of  a  lot  of 
time  with  Gray  Davis,  trying  to  get  the  tough  decisions  out  of  the  way. 

It’s  true  here  that  the  Big  Five  spent  more  time  to  try  to  get  Gray 
Davis  in  line  to  what  the  Legislature  wanted.  Here,  the  Legislature  has 
sort  of  come  together  on  a  few  things,  but  Gray  was  off  the  reservation,  so 
how  do  we  get  him  on?  Kind  of  what  they  did. 
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But  this  time  they  worked  it  out  through  the  Conference  Committees. 

I  think  there  was  some  meetings,  but  I  think  by  and  large  they  did  it 
through  the  Conference  Committees. 

Let  me  shift  gears  a  little  to  ask  you  about  an  appointment  that’s  always 
made  me  wonder,  and  that  is  when  Senator-then  Governor  Wilson  is 
elected,  there’s  two  years  left  on  his  term.  And  he  picks  [U.S.  Senator] 
John  Seymour  to  replace  him. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  that  selection? 

Most  of  us  were  baffled  by  it  because  we  didn’t  realize  that  John  Seymour 
was  that  close  to  him.  And,  too,  we  didn’t  think  that  Seymour  was  a 
logical  person  to  send  back  there  for  that  heavyweight  job  because  I  think 
most  of  us  believed  he  was  not  that  heavyweight,  he  was  not  that  good. 

But  aside  from  that  —  well,  what  else  is  there  to  say?  Because,  I 
mean,  the  key  was  none  of  us  knew  that  he  was  that  close  to  Pete.  How 
did  he  get  that  close  to  Pete  Wilson?  That  was  the  big  question.  And  isn’t 
there  somebody  else  who’s  a  little  stronger  credentialed  than  Seymour? 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  when  that  had  happened,  Seymour  had 
already  participated  in  a  doublecross.  I  mean,  not  in  a  doublecross,  he  had 
participated  in  dumping  [Bill]  Campbell  and  I  for  that  short  period  of  time. 
That  was  one  of  the  early  doublecrosses. 

In  ’79,  when  we  came  in,  we  went  out  and  recruited  Seymour  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  of  course,  one  of  the  things  you  ask  is  that 
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you’re  loyal. 

Well,  he  was  your  candidate. 

We  made  him  our  candidate.  And  one  of  the  things  we  asked  was  “You’re 
loyal  to  Campbell  and  I  until  such  time  as  we’re  out  of  it.”  But  he  was  one 
of  the  guys  who  put  together  the  little  group  [that  defeated  us].  So  we 
didn’t  have  any  love  for  him,  Campbell  and  I  didn’t  have  any  love  for  him, 
from  the  standpoint  that  he  might  have  had  good  reason  to  dump  us 
but- 

Well,  he  got  your  job. 

Yes,  he  got  caucus  chairman. 

Right. 

We  thought  there  might  be  a  good  reason  for  him  to  dump  us  but  since  he 
was  the  one  who  committed  to  us,  he  should  have  walked  in  at  least  and 
said,  “There’s  a  little  cadre  and  I  ought  to  be  honest  with  you.  They  got  to 
me  because  they’ve  offered  me  caucus  chairman,  even  though  I’m  a 
freshman.”  You  know,  he  was  one  of  the  early  young  guys.  And  that’s 
how  they  got  to  him:  They  offered  him  the  caucus  job.  So  he  got  to  jump 
to  leadership  in  a  hurry. 

But  he  has  obviously  been  close  to  Wilson,  because  even  though  he 
flopped  in  Washington  —  no  one  gave  him  much  credit  for  what  he  did  in 
his  job  as  United  States  Senator  in  that  race  against  Feinstein  —  but  when 
he  came  back,  he  got  a  very  good  job.  Wilson  appointed  him  to 
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something.  I’m  not  sure  what  it  was.  I’m  not  sure  whether  he  ran  or  what 
the  hell  it  was,  but  whatever  it  is. 

Well,  he  had  run  for  Republican  nomination  for  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
1 990  and  had  lost  to  Marian  Bergeson,  which  must  have  made  you  even 
more  curious  that  he  couldn’t  win  a  Republican  primary. 

He  was  not  a  very  good  candidate.  That  was  part  of  our  concern.  We  did 
not  realize  several  things:  One,  how  Pete  knew  him,  and  even  if  he  did 
know  him,  why  he  chose  him,  because  most  of  us  thought  he  was  not  a 
very  good  candidate. 

Did  you  ever  come  to  any  conclusions  how  or  why  he  was  so  close  to 
Wilson? 

I  have  no  idea.  To  this  day  I  don’t  know  why,  of  all  the  people  that  Pete 
knew  —  I  mean,  I  knew  pretty  clearly  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  the 
candidate  because  Pete  and  I  had  been  on  the  wrong  side  on  too  many 
battles,  including  our  own  battle  in  ’78,  all  the  way  down. 

Now,  in  all  these  things  that  Pete  Wilson  says  and  the  accolades  that 
he’s  thrown  my  way,  that  no  one  helped  him  more  during  the  period  of 
time  he  was  Governor  than  I  did,  and  he’s  said  that  over  and  over  again.  I 
mean,  his  wife  has  said  it. 

So  you  believe  it. 

Do  I  believe  that  no  one  helped  him  more  than  anybody  else  during  his 
tenure  as  Governor?  I  believe  that.  I  think  I  was  the  principal  support  for 
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Wilson  because  I  was  Leader  the  entire  time,  except  at  the  very  end.  And 
I  don’t  think  anybody  helped  him  any  more  than  I  did.  I  was  loyal  to  him 
consistently  and  worked  like  hell  on  this  budget.  You  know,  this  budget 
could  have  been  altogether  different  if  I  had  been  different,  more  right 
wing.  I  mean,  obviously  there’s  a  thousand  things  that  could  have 
happened.  I  held  off  the  right  wing  for  him  a  hundred  times.  And  he  has 
said  that  and  has  written  that. 

But  at  that  time,  I  just  think  that  based  on  politics,  and  knowing  Pete, 
he  was  not  about  to  give  me  a  shot  at  the  U.S.  Senate  run,  just  because  by 
that  time  I  hadn’t  performed  quite  as  steadily  and  as  quite  as  consistently. 
That  was  the  first  thing  he  had  to  do  [when  he  became  governor]. 

But  we  were  trying  to  go  down  the  list  as  to  who  might  be  closer 

and— 

This  must  have  been  a  parlor  game,  I  would  say. 

Oh  yes,  we  just  sat  around. 

“Who’s  he  going  to  appoint?”  Right? 

Yes.  And  when  you  get  down  to  it,  this  goes  back  to  the  question  again  of 
the  saga  of  Pete  Wilson:  How  many  close  friends  does  he  have  and  who 
are  they? 

You  know,  I’ve  asked  others  about  this.  No  one  that  I  would  say  is  close 
to  Wilson  about  this,  so  maybe  there  is  an  explanation.  But  I  have  a  sort 
of  cynical  one  that  I’d  like  to  offer  you  and  get  you  to  comment  on. 
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And  that  is  that  Seymour  was  not  an  impressive  individual,  I  mean 
either  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  particularly  or  as  a  candidate  for 
Lieutenant  Governor.  And  that  appointing  someone  like  Seymour  would 
make  sure  that  Wilson  would  be  the  dominant  Republican  political 
personality  in  the  state  and  wouldn’t  need  to  worry  about  competition 
from  a  senator  he  might  have  appointed. 

I’ve  heard  the  theory  used  in  general  in  reference  to  Pete  Wilson  on 
appointments  and  other  areas.  I’ve  heard  that  Pete  didn’t  want  anybody 
who  would  outshine  him.  And  in  some  ways  perhaps  he  and  I  did  get 
along,  and  he  feels  good  about  me  now  —  I  think  —  and  I  feel  good  about 
him;  we  had  a  good  decent  relationship.  You  know,  one  of  the  things  they 
say  now  about  me  is  that  I  never  tried  to  be  too  far  out  in  front;  I  never 
tried  to  be  in  the  limelight.  That  was  one  of  the  things.  And  that  very  well 
may  have  been  something  he— 

Came  to  appreciate? 

Came  to  appreciate,  yes.  I  don’t  know.  But  I  do  know  the  theory  that 
you’ve  espoused,  which  is  that  he  was  going  to  make  sure  that  there  was 
nobody  very  strong  around  him  or  near  him,  that  was  not  the  first  time 
I’ve  heard  it. 

Because  given  sort  of  as  a  practical  notion,  it  is  a  hard  appointment  to— 

Oh,  this  was  a  gut  issue  appointment,  United  States  Senator.  I  can’t 
believe  that  we  didn’t  have  the  whole  United  States  Senate  out  here, 
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sitting  around,  at  least  a  committee  of  three,  or  four,  or  five,  principally 
the  United  States  Senate,  with  three,  or  four,  or  five  million  dollars,  gonna 
sit  down  and  try  to  figure  out  how  to  win  this  United  States  Senate  seat. 

Di  Fei  [Dianne  Feinstein]  was  nobody’s  fool.  Tough  candidate. 

Very  tough. 

Tough,  tough  candidate. 

Always  had  good  rapport  with  the  press. 

Good  rapport  with  everybody.  She  was  good  with  the  Republicans. 

So  you  would  think  they  would  be  out  here  ten  deep  trying  to  make 
sure  we  got  this  one,  because  this  is  a  biggy,  but  nothing  much  happened. 
And  when  he  got  back  there,  shit,  to  my  memory  they  didn’t  give  him 
anything  special  to  prove  himself.  And  he  was  not,  what  you’d  say,  a  very 
strong  candidate. 

He  was  smart  enough.  He  always  told  me,  when  we  came  back  and 
took  over  power  at  one  point  in  time,  you  know,  he  called  me  up  and  told 
me,  he  said,  “Knowing  that  whatever  happened,  that’s  past.”  This  is  when 
I  came  back  over.  I  guess  I  was  Leader.  He  was  in  the  Senate. 

He  said,  “But  I  want  to  work.”  He  said,  “I  know  you’re  upset  and  I 
know  how  you  figure  this  thing  is.”  He  was  more  a  real  estate  guy.  Well, 
that  one’s  over  with,  kind  of  shoved  in  the  comer,  and  I  was  saying  as  far 
as  I’m  concerned  it’s  over.  And  he  said,  “Well,  just  don’t  put  me  in  the 
comer  and  just  leave  me  there  because,”  he  said,  “I  want  to  work.  I’d  like 
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to  be  the  chairman  of  a  committee.  I’d  like  to  have  these  assignments. 
Give  me  as  many  assignments  as  you  possibly  can.”  Because  he  wasn’t 
dumb  and  he  did  work  hard.  I  mean,  he  did  work  hard  in  terms  of  having 
a  lot  of  things  to  do  up  here.  But  he  never  impressed  anybody  very  well. 
He  concentrated  on  giving  a  lot  of  speeches  on  the  floor  and  so  on.  He 
was  not  very  good  at  it  in  the  minds  of  some  people.  So  I  mean,  he  had 
some  hurdles  to  overcome. 

Did  you  give  him  things  to  do? 

As  I  recall,  I  said,  “You  let  me  know  what  you  want.  Anything  you  want, 
you’ve  got.  I’m  wide  open  to  this  thing.  We’re  the  minority  party,  let’s 
do  what  you  can.  Take  on  any  issue.” 

We  see  each  other,  you  know,  since  that  time.  There’s  been  no 
lingering  thing.  He’s  friendly.  He’s  doing  extremely  well,  I  understand, 
making  a  lot  of  money  in  the  low-cost  housing  field,  which  means  that  the 
Wilson  appointees  to  CHFA  [California  Housing  Finance  Agency]  and  the 
things  that  he’s  been— 

CHFA  is  the-? 

California  Housing  Finance  Agency.  Low-cost  housing  deal,  and  he  was 
director  of  that.  And  then  he  went  down  and  is  now  a  developer  of  low- 
cost  housing  that  works  through  CHFA  and  has  CHFA  contracts  and  so 
on.  So  I  think  he’s  done  quite  well  with  the  whole  brief  episode  as  being 
in  politics.  And  once,  I  think,  you’re  a  United  States  Senator,  you  still 
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have  the  right  to  go  back  there  and  walk  on  the  floor,  I  think.  Hell  of  a 
deal  to  begin  with. 

Right. 

I  would  have  liked  a  little  longer  time,  if  I  was  back  there. 

And  I’m  not  sure  anybody  would  have  beaten  Di  Fei,  no  matter  who 
he  picked,  frankly. 

She’s  a  very  capable  campaigner,  isn’t  she? 

Yes,  very  capable  campaigner  and  does  a  good  job.  The  fact  that  [U.S. 
Senator]  Barbara  Boxer  won  [reelection]  easily  —  every  incumbent  United 
States  Senator  gets  well  protected.  They  don’t  vote  on  individual  issues 
and  bills.  I  mean,  it’s  very  hard  to  pin  them  down  on  the  negative  votes 
because  when  the  bill  is  finally  voted  upon,  it’s  a  unanimous  vote  literally. 
It’s  on  the  consent  calendar. 

It’s  on  the  consent  calendar.  You  never  really  are  going  against  the  tide; 
you’re  voting  with  whatever’ s  out  there.  If  you  got  your  licks  in,  you  got 
it  in  early  and  so  you’re  voting  for  something  you  want,  possibly. 

So,  I  mean,  the  fact  that  Boxer,  with  her  philosophy,  wins  as  easy  as 
she  does,  tells  you  that  this  thing  is  —  I  mean,  the  U.S.  Senate  still  operates 
the  way  the  old  Senate  used  to  operate  here  and  the  way  senates  operate 
around  the  country,  where  the  incumbents,  you  never  hear  them  talk  about 
each  other  and  there’s  very  damn  little  criticism  and  so  on. 

Nothing  but  compliments. 
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Nothing  but  compliments,  right. 

Well,  in  the  case  of  Boxer,  her  first  opponent,  Mr.  [Bruce]  Hirshenson,  at 
least  could  be  pictured  as  very  far  to  the  right. 

Oh,  could  be.  I  mean,  he  was  a  disaster.  Another  disaster. 

When  she  ran  against  [U.S.  Senate  Candidate]  Matt  Fong,  he  looked  much 
more  viable,  and  a  lot  of  people  had  written  her  off. 

I  wrote  her  off.  My  friend  Sal  Russo  ran  the  campaign,  and  I  could  not 
believe  Matt  Fong,  as  attractive  a  candidate  as  he  was,  couldn’t  beat 
Barbara  Boxer.  But  this  last  campaign,  I  haven’t  analyzed  it  completely 
yet  in  my  mind,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Lungren  led  team  for  whatever 
reason  took  Republicans  down  to  an  all-time  low,  and  for  whatever  Matt 
Fong  did  that  tied  him  to  Lungren,  and  he’s  not  anywhere 
close  —  I  mean,  Matt  is  much  more  moderate  and  should  have  been  an 
ideal  candidate  against  Boxer  —  just  failed  miserably. 

Well,  you  say  they  look  out  for  one  another  back  in  Washington,  and  I 
know  that  Feinstein  was  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  had  a  slot  to 
get  back  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  she  gave  that  to  Boxer  for 
two  years,  prior  to  the  election.  She’s  now  taken  it  back  so  that  Boxer 
could  build— 

Well,  think  about  that.  That’s  a  Republican  Senate.  Why  the  hell  would 
the  Republican  Senate  let  her  do  it  if  they  didn’t  have  some  sort  of  rules 
that  were  very  liberal  and  open  in  terms  of  the  ability  to  take  care  of  each 
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other. 

SENEY :  Let  me  turn  this  over,  Senator. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

MADDY :  The  United  States  Senate  is  the  one  place  that,  if  something  magic  had 

occurred  in  1998  where  I  could  have  gotten  the  appointment  with  the 
United  States  Senate— 

SENEY :  Nineteen-ninety,  you  mean? 

MADDY:  Nineteen-ninety.  Anytime.  Anytime. 

SENEY :  You  would  have  enjoyed  that. 

MADDY :  I  would  have  taken  that.  I  would  have  enjoyed  that.  You  know,  I  sort  of 

had  made  up  my  mind,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  have  had  people 
compliment  me  and  say,  “You’d  have  been  a  good  governor,”  and  so  on 
and  so  forth,  I  really  think  that  my  long  suit  is  in  the  Legislature.  My  long 
suit  is  in  negotiating  with  my  colleagues  in  a  group  atmosphere  and  in  a 
combined  team  effort,  and  I  think  that’s  where  I  do  best:  working  out  the 
compromises,  trying  to  figure  out  ways  we  can  get  it  done. 

And  so  the  U.S.  Senate  would  have  been,  I  think,  really  something  I 
would  have  enjoyed  because  there’s  only  a  hundred  of  them,  and  that 
would  have  been  great  fun.  And  even  though  the  work  is  tremendous,  I 
guess,  in  terms  of  time  you  have  to  spend  back  there  and  some  of  the  junk 
you  have  to  go  through,  if  something  magic  had  occurred,  that  would  be 
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the  one  that  I  would  have  said  that  I  could  have  taken  in  a  heartbeat.  No 
matter  how  old,  no  matter  what  was  going  on  in  life,  that  would  have  been 
fun  to  be. 

It’s  my  impression  that  there  is  a  kind  of  difference  in  personality,  if  you 
will,  in  terms  of  who  is  a  good  legislator  as  opposed  to  who  might  excel  in 
the  Executive  branch. 

I’m  not  suggesting  that  you  wouldn’t  have  been  a  good  governor.  I 
suspect  you  would  have  been  very  good.  But  someone  who’s  going  to  be 
a  good  governor  is  not  necessarily  going  to  be  a  good  legislator. 

I  think  that’s  true  and  I  think  it’s  pretty  hard  to  determine  who  those 
people  are.  But  I  think  you’re  right.  I  do  believe  there  are  some  people 
who  really  move  into  the  legislative  process  and  the  give  and  take  is 
engaging  for  them;  they  enjoy  it,  they  move  right  in,  it  begins  to  work. 
They  see  how  it’s  done  or  they  determine  how  it’s  done  and  begin  to  work 
at  it.  Where,  in  contrast,  the  gubernatorial  and  the  chief  executive  is  much 
different,  with  much  more  to  do  in  respect  to  giving  the  orders  and  making 
things  happen.  You  order  them  to  happen  and— 

Then  hope  they  do. 

And  hope  they  do,  and  then  recognize  one  day  you  wake  up  and 
everybody’s  against  you. 


So  I  think  it’s  a  slightly  different  breed  of  cat  that  might  do  better  in 
one  or  the  other.  Not  that  you  couldn’t  do  well  in  both,  but  certainly  our 
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governors,  it’s  hard  to  tell  whether  any  of  them  or  part  of  them  could  have 
been  good  legislators. 

If  my  views  on  this  matter  at  all,  I  think  it’s  harder  to  be  a  good  legislator 
than  a  good  executive.  It  requires  much  more  patience  and  skill  and  the 
ability  to  work  hard  toward  a  goal  and  not  achieve  it  and  then  come  back 
and  work  hard  again. 

In  my  conversation  with  Gray  Davis  the  other  day,  I  just  was  commenting. 
I  said,  you  know,  “You  sort  of  got  the  world  by  the  tail”  —  and  he  wasn’t 
confirming  or  denying  it  —  I  said,  “with  a  downhill  pull.  There’s  plenty  of 
money  right  now,  the  economy’s  going  good.  You  got  to  hold  on.”  I  said, 
“I  know  you  know  but  you’ve  got  to  hold  on  for  four  years,  so  if  the  next 
election  is  that  you’re  essentially  in  the  same  boat,  just  remember  what 
happened  in  ‘90-91.”  I  mean,  we  went  from  kidding  ourselves  to  where 
we’re  slightly  in  trouble,  to  14  billion,  and  14  billion  came  —  boom;  woke 
up  one  night  and  it’s  over.  I  mean,  it’s  14  billion.  So  it  can  happen  that 
quick,  just  overnight. 

There  was  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part.  That  kind  of  being 
Governor  is  really  a  place  that  most  of  us  would  like  because  it  would  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  really  accomplish  something. 

And  he  won  big. 

He  won  big. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin:  deep  in  trouble,  deep  in  financial  trouble, 
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nothing  to  do;  but  try  to  cut  or  raise  taxes  in  a  financial  situation  where 
everything  is  going  bad  would  be  challenging  and  might  have  the  same 
pluses,  but  certainly  life  would  be  much  more  difficult. 

SENEY :  Does  Governor  Davis  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  job? 

MADDY :  Oh,  I  think  he’s  really  enjoying  the  job.  I  think  he’s  doing  a  good  job  and 

I  think  he’s  really  enjoying  it.  He’s  very  precise,  yet  at  the  same  time  he’s 
got  everything  sort  of  outlined  and  covered  to  where  he’s  having  fun  right 
along  with  everything  else.  He’s,  you  know,  trying  to  get  a  little  golf  in  at 
the  same  time,  because  that’s  the  one  thing  he  does,  is  to  play  a  little  golf. 
And  aside  from  that,  I  think  he  is  pretty  much  a  consummate  politician  in 
the  sense  that  he  enjoys  it. 

And  there’s  enough  to  do.  You  can  start  this  morning  and  never  quit 
working  every  minute  of  the  day  from  now  on  and  you’re  not  going  to  get 
it  all  covered.  It’s  too  much.  And  I  think  the  hard  part  is  you’re  sitting 
with  this  $2.6  billion  [surplus]  and  everybody  in  the  country  in  the  world 
is  saying  California  doesn’t  give  enough  money  to  school  kids.  Well, 
what’s  he  do?  Give  the  2.6  billion  to  them?  As  soon  as  he  gave  the  $2.6 
billion,  everybody  in  America  would  say  California  still  has  the  worst 
schools  when  it  comes  to  the  number  of  dollars  that  go  to  each  student. 
Give  them  everything  else  next  year  and  that’ll  never  end.  So  there’s 
some  things  you’ve  got  to  adjust  to  in  your  mind,  the  demographics  in  this 
state  and  the  crime  in  this  state.  Those  things  don’t  change. 
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I  want  to  shift  to  a  very  different  subject  now.  You  gave  me  a  whole 
volume  on  Carson  Rapp,  who  we’ve  talked  about  a  little  bit  before.  This 
was  maybe  one  of  the  more  embarrassing  and  difficult  episodes  for  you. 
Yes.  I  think  what  we  were  going  to  do  is  collect  the  most  difficult 
episodes,  and  I’m  not  sure  that  there  was  any  in  there  besides  Carson. 
There  might  have  been  one  or  two. 

Well,  also  John  Bontadelli’s  in  here,  and  Ed  Cashin.  And  as  I  read  over 
those  materials,  I  couldn’t  make  any  direct  connection  to  you. 

Eddy  Cashin  and  John  Bontadelli  were  two  examples  of  where  the  Bee, 
the  McClatchy  papers,  tried  to  nail  me  with  something  that  was  illegal,  or 
improper,  or  personally  bad,  and  they  failed.  It’s  probably  easier  to  talk 
about  them  first. 

Okay. 

One  is  Eddy  Cashin,  who  is  very,  very  well  respected  and  very  well 
known  in  Fresno,  and  Ed  Cashin  I’ve  known  for  probably  fifty  years. 

He’s  a  developer. 

Developer.  Was  a  close  friend  of  a  good  friend  of  mine  when  I  first  met 
him.  In  fact,  we  both  agree  that  I  was  modeling  in  a  fashion  show  in  1952, 
my  first  year  at  Fresno,  and  Ed  Cashin  was  in  the  Coast  Guard  with 
Richard  Hodge,  and  I  was  working  for  Hodge  &  Sons  Clothing.  He  and 
Richard  came  back  stage  at  this  fashion  show.  After  they  stayed  there  for 
a  while  and  were  helping  us  as  we  prepared  for  our  modeling  jobs,  I  think 
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my  last  walk  down  the  walkway,  in  which  we  had  to  conclude  with,  like, 
seven  steps  at  the  end,  I  think  I  only  touched  the  steps  with  my  heels  as  I 
went  down  that  last  one.  In  other  words,  as  I  recall,  we  got  pretty  gassed 
during  the  process  of  the  performance.  I  think  that  was  1952.  It  was  after 
football,  I  know  that.  After  that  first  year  of  football. 

Anyway,  I’ve  known  Eddy  all  those  years.  He’s  a  developer.  I 
never  represented  him  when  I  was  a  lawyer,  but  Ed  had  worked  into  a  very 
successful  developing  business  and  is  very  well  known  now  as  a 
philanthropist  and  gives  money  away  and  so  on. 

There  was  a  point  where  the  Bee  had  a  couple  of 
reporters  —  Denny  McClure,  or  something  like  that. 

SENEY:  Denny  Walsh? 

MADDY :  Denny  Walsh  was  one,  and  McClure  was  another,  and  there  was  one 

other.  They  tried  to  tie  a  whole  series  of  people  into  Mr.  Carson  Rapp  and 
the  Mafia. 

Eddy,  for  the  work  that  the  Bee  did  against  him,  sued  them,  and 
things  were  settled  out  of  court.  Ed  never  tells  me  any  details  but  subtly 
tells  me  —  and  is  relatively  close  to  the  Bee  right  now  —  tells  me  that  he 
did  extremely  well  in  this  settlement  and  the  Bee  did  exactly  what  he 
wanted,  was  to  give  him  a  full  confession  that  this  guy  was  a  terrible 


journalist  and  made  up  these  stories  and  none  of  this  was  true. 

That  applied  to  Eddy  Cashin,  and  I  can’t  remember  all  the  details  of 
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the  stories  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  it  was  the  same  guys.  It  was  this  guy 
Denny  Walsh,  who,  my  understanding,  is  still  employed  by  the  Bee  here, 
who  they  have  I  don’t  think  hidden  out.  I  know  that  he  lives  here  but  they 
basically  keep  him  because  there  have  been  so  many  lawsuits  against  the 
Bee  that  I  think  that’s  basically  what  they  do  is  defend  themselves  against 
lawsuits  that  this  guy  Walsh  has  created  for  the  Bee. 

Now,  that’s  my  memory  of  it.  I  haven’t  reviewed  any  of  that  stuff. 
Let  me  remind  you.  This  was  actually  a  deposition  that  Mr.  Walsh  gave  in 
a  lawsuit  having  to  do  with  a  man  named  [Vince]  Tadisco.  Do  I  have  that 
right? 

Vince  Tadisco.  Vince  Tadisco  was  known  as  a  crooked  lawyer  in  town, 
and  Vince,  I  think,  might  have  gone  to  jail;  but  then  again,  he  may  not 
have.  But  Vince  was  a  shady  reputation  lawyer  in  town. 

Right.  And  they  had  written  an  article  on  him,  the  Bee  had,  and  he  sued 
the  Bee.  And  in  the  process  of  this  deposition,  Mr.  Walsh  names  all  kinds 
of  people. 

People  who  were  crooks. 

Right.  Members  of  the  Fresno  mob,  he  called  them.  And  then  sort  of  as 
an  afterthought,  he  has  an  “Oh,  by  the  way,  on  that  list  also  should  be  Ed 
Cashin.” 

Who  else  did  he  name?  Do  you  have  the  list  there? 

Yes,  I  do  have  the  list. 
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The  other  people  he  named. 

Right.  Let  me  see— 

This  was  Denny  Walsh,  who  truly  believed  there  was  the  mob. 

Well,  he  had  been  an  investigative  reporter  in  other  places  and  had  always 
managed  to  find  the  mob. 

Right,  theoretically.  Since  that  time  he’s  been  sued  several  times  and 
proven  to  be  wrong,  but  he  allegedly  got  some  Pulitzer  prize  at  one  point 
in  his  career  over  trying  to  find  mob  members. 

Shared  a  Pulitzer  prize  over  stories  when  he  worked  for  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

That’s  it. 

Here,  I  can’t  quite  read  this  because  of  the  —  maybe  you  can  know  the 
name  well  enough  to  know  what  the  rest  of  that  would  be. 

It  says  it  sounds  like  Cappalleo,  or  something  of  that  nature.  It  said  Mr. 
Bates.  That  was,  I  think,  a  cop.  Hal  McKinney  was  a  sheriff.  Eckmalia,  I 
don’t  know  him.  Ms.  [Nancy]  Jones,  I  think  she  was  supposed  to  be  a 
whore.  Tony  Simone  was  a  guy  that  owned— 

This  is  Nancy  Jones,  it  says. 

Oh,  Nancy.  Gee,  I  don’t  know.  Nancy  Jones,  I  think,  ran  the  bar  where 
there  was  supposed  to  be  a  bookmaking  operation.  Tony  Simone  had  a 
plane  operation  and  he  and  his  son,  I  think,  were  ultimately  convicted  of 
bringing  in  marijuana,  you  know,  selling  drugs. 
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That  should  be  Paul  Moseshian.  Paul  Moseshian  was  another  lawyer 
who  was  looked  upon  as  being  on  the  edge  in  town.  I  don’t  think  he  was 
ever  convicted.  Arthur  Wyatt,  I  don’t  know  who  that  was.  Tommy 
McCracken.  I.  D.  Foreman  is  another  one.  Richard  Chartran,  another  guy 
who  was  just  well  known  in  town.  Carlisle  Reed,  I  don’t  remember. 

Bruce  Wilkins,  I  don’t  know  who  that  is.  Bobby  Monopoly,  I  don’t  know, 
and  Julius  Monopoly.  I  don’t  know  who  those  guys  were.  I  named  Mr. 
McKinney.  That  was  the  sheriff.  Hal  McKinney.  He  went  after  him  too. 

I  think  he  got  an  apology. 

Mel  Wilmuth.  He  said,  “Would  it  include  a  previous  law 
enforcement?”  Yes,  he  had  Mel  Wilmuth.  He  had  the  previous  sheriff 
who  had  been  there  for  thirty  years.  He  was  Mafia  too.  A1  DiCicco.  He 
named  every  Italian  practically  in  town.  Hank  Morton.  Would  you 
include  Hank?  Everybody  included  Hank  Morton.  I’ve  had  all  kinds  of 
photographs  of  Hank  Morton  and  I.  But  Hank  was  the  police  chief.  Haeg 
Zachary,  Rick  Zachary,  I  don’t  know  those  guys. 

SENEY:  Tommy  Hill? 

MADDY :  Tommy  Hill.  I  don’t  know  Tommy.  Oh,  it  would  include  Carson  Rapp,  it 

would  include  A.  Schapp,  and  it  would  include  J.  B.  Morrison.  Bill  Smith, 
former  district  attorney.  It  would  include  Bill  Smith,  former  D.A.  Bill 


Smith  was  a  friend  of  mine,  worked  his  way  through  law  school. 
You  know,  the  guy  was  nuts. 
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Rocco  Bruce.  I  don’t  know  who  Rocco  Bruce  was.  Mob  lawyer. 

This  brings  back  a  little  memory  as  to  how  Cashin  went  after  them.  I 
think  what  Eddy  did  that  no  one  else  did,  he  said  the  hell  with  it,  I’m  going 
to  sue  them,  and  I’m  going  to  stay  with  it  if  it  breaks  me,  and  he  at  least 
had  some  money  to  where  he  got  off  the  ground  and  went  after  him.  I 
don’t  know  what  he’s  got  over  him,  but  I  know  this:  I  think  there’s  a  little 
notice  in  here  of  the  big  event  center  now  in  Fresno  that  Eddy  is  chairman 
of,  the  thing  that  I  donated  some  money  to,  that  I  think  he  just  said 
McClatchy  is  giving  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars;  that  he  just  got  them 
to  give  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

I’m  not  sure  what  all  took  place,  but  I  know  that  Ed  went  after  the 
Bee,  and  I’ve  forgotten  under  what  circumstances.  I  know  that  it  was  all 
Denny  Walsh. 

SENEY :  Well,  as  a  result  of  Cashin’s  name  being  included  in  this  article,  this 

deposition  was  then  used  as  the  basis  for  an  article  about  Cashin  and 
others,  and  the  Bee  alleged  that  under  the  law  they  were  accurately 
reporting  a  legal  document  and  you  couldn’t  be  sued  for  that,  and  he 
[Cashin]  said,  “No,  no,  no.  This  was  a  put-up  job.  Mr.  Walsh  included 
this  in  here  so  you  could  write  the  article  against  me  and  then  claim 
immunity  for  it,”  and  as  you  say,  he  settled  it,  and  I  guess  probably  they 
kept  it  private,  so  he  couldn’t  tell  you  how  much. 

But  your  feeling  was  he  did  all  right  on  that? 
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My  feeling  is  that  Ed  did  quite  well.  There  was  some  rumor,  and  I  haven’t 
asked  Ed  directly,  that  whatever  Ed  financially  got  out  of  it  he  gave  it  back 
to  charity  in  some  fashion.  Stanford  comes  into  my  mind.  I  think  he  got 
something  for  Stanford  out  of  the  deal. 

Stanford  University? 

Stanford  University.  The  next  time  I  see  Ed  I  may  casually  ask  because  I 
haven’t  asked  in  all  these  years.  Occasionally  he’ll  smile  about  the  fact 
that  we  have  —  in  fact,  we  had  lunch  the  other  day  because  he  flew  up,  and 
he’s  deeply  involved  in  this  Memorial  Hospital  that  I’m  working  on, 
trying  to  get  the  money  for  it,  and  there’s  some  roadblock  right  now  —  and 
that’s  when  he  said  something  about  the  Fresno  Bee  was  going  to  give  a 
substantial  amount  of  money,  over  a  hundred  thousand,  to  charity.  Ed  just 
smiled  and  winked  at  me  and  said,  “You  know  why.”  The  connection 
between  the  two  of  us  every  time  we  mention  the  Bee  and  what  they  might 
do  for  us  in  a  charitable  way  is  based  on  this  long-time  history. 

How  were  they  trying  to  link  you  to  this?  Do  you  recall? 

Well,  yes.  Carson  Rapp.  We  haven’t  gotten  to  the  Rapp  story  yet  because 
that’s  the  connection.  That  is  the  whole  connection  with  me. 

Because  he’s  mentioned  obviously  in  this. 

Yes,  you  see  all  the  stories  written.  I  think  there  was  more  column  inches 
written  in  the  Bee  on  Carson  Rapp  and  Ken  Maddy  than  there  was  on  — 
that’s  what  I  always  said  —  than  there  was  on  Chappaquiddick.  I  mean, 
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they  felt  that  it  was  that  important,  because  they  ran  the  article  over,  and 
over,  and  over,  and  over  again.  It  was  unbelievable.  They  ran  that  article 
about  every  time  they  had  an  opportunity  to  run  it. 

You  know,  it  was  designed,  without  any  doubt,  to  kill  me  politically 
and/or  any  other  way,  and  I  knew  they  were  wrong.  But  I  had  very  little  to 
say  or  do  about  it. 

The  strength  of  the  newspaper  is  so  powerful.  That  probably  was  the 
most  frightening  episode  in  my  career  as  to  learning  just  how  powerful  a 
paper  could  be  and  how  they  could  do  things  that  they  know  were,  or  at 
least  in  every  respect  should  have  known  that  it  was  improper.  It  was  the 
most  frightening,  and  there’s  a  lot  of  things  that  took  place  emotionally 
and  otherwise  with  me  with  that  whole  Carson  story. 

SENEY:  How  do  you  mean  emotionally? 

MADDY :  Because  I  knew  that  it  was  absolutely  untrue  and  that  they  were  lying,  and 

that  I  had  no  way  of  defending  myself  or  of  telling  the  world,  or  of 
fighting  back,  that  the  newspaper  was  just  too  powerful,  that  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  Number  one,  it’s  scary  to  me  personally  to  think  that 
any  person  or  anybody  or  any  organization  is  that  strong  over  “the  rest  of 
us.”  Quote  meaning:  the  rest  of  us,  the  rest  of  us  in  this  country.  And  yet, 
that’s  true.  I  mean,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  powerful  people  who, 
if  they  want  to  get  you,  can  get  you.  And  even  though  I  was  a  very 
powerful  person  myself,  that’s  scary. 
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It  scares  me  about  the  FBI.  It  scares  me  about  the  FPPC  [Fair 
Political  Practices  Commission].  It  scares  me  about  newspapers.  It  scares 
me  about  district  attorneys.  It  scares  me  about  a  lot  of  things  in  society. 
Not  enough  to  where  I’ve  decided  to  go  on  some  crusade  or  try  to  change 
the  world,  which,  for  a  while,  when  this  thing  sort  of  settled  down,  I  was 
going  to  try  to  make  some  effort  to  do  that.  But  maybe  my  intellect  or  my 
thought  process  was  that  if  they’re  that  powerful,  why  go  after  them?  You 
can’t  get  them.  I  mean,  what  you’ve  proven  to  yourself  is  you  can’t  get 
them.  They  are  too  powerful. 

Well,  the  old  saying  is  you  don’t  pick  fights  with  people  who  buy  ink  by 
the  barrel. 

That’s  exactly  right.  And  the  question  is:  What  do  you  do  with  people 
who  do  it  purposefully?  I  met  with  a  couple  of  the  managing  people  up 
here.  Not  their  editorial  board;  their  managers,  their  bosses,  one  of  the 
[C.K.]  McClatchys.  The  McClatchy  I  think  who  is  now  deceased  up  here. 
C.K.? 

Well,  C.  K.,  yes,  was  there,  and  the  guys  who  were  running  it.  There’s 
another  McClatchy. 

James  [McClatchy]? 

Well,  there  was  one  who  liked  me  a  great  deal  because  I  had  been 
involved  in  the  Philharmonic  Board,  and  he  was  a  little  bit  more,  I  think, 


artistic  and  so  on. 
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I  met  with  him.  I  met  with  him  up  here.  I  took  John  Smock,  who’s  a 
lawyer  here  in  town  who  was  the  lobbyist  and  lawyer  for  the  [California 
State]  Bar.  I  just  wanted  somebody  in  the  room.  It  was  hard  for  them  to 
believe,  but  I  said,  “I  have  every  tax  document,  every  bank  account,  every 
canceled  check  since  1957.”  I  was  a  packrat.  It  wasn’t  long  after  this 
episode  that  I  got  rid  of  everything  because  I  figured  they  could  use  that 
against  me  as  well  as  they  could  use  it  for  me.  And  I  said,  “I  can  show 
you  that  if  I  was  a  member  of  the  Mafia  it  was  not  money-oriented.  That 
there’s  absolutely  nothing  I  have  anywhere,  anyplace  that  you  can  find 
that  doesn’t  indicate  I’m  dead  broke;  I  was  a  young  lawyer  who  ran  for 
office  and  survived  in  office  by  luckily  selling  his  homes  as  they 
appreciated  in  value  and  made  a  buck  here  or  there  and  had  a  wife  who 
was  sacrificing  and  lived  through  it,  and  I  got  to  a  certain  point  to  where 
we  finally  made  enough  money  as  legislators  to  live,  and  that’s  where  I’m 
at  now.  I  don’t  own  anything  that  you  can  speak  of,”  so  on  and  so  forth. 

At  some  point  at  the  end  of  this  thing,  they  said,  “It’s  over.  There’s 
nothing  more  that’s  going  to  be  written.  There’s  nothing  more  going  to  be 
said  about  you  and  Carson  Rapp.” 

Was  that  the  end  of  it? 

That’s  the  last  they  wrote.  I  don’t  think  they’ve  even  written  it  in  one  of 
those  tenth  paragraph  deals. 

Summary  things  of  your  career. 
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Yes,  where  they  always  put  the  “smoked  marijuana”  as  part  of  my  episode 
and  career.  Haven’t  done  it.  Haven’t  done  the  other  in  any  place.  They 
just  dropped  it.  That  was  good  for 
me  —  they  just  dropped  it. 

But  the  Rapp  story.  Carson  Rapp  [is]  still  around,  lives  down  south. 
I  talk  to  him  periodically.  He  calls  me. 

Carson  and  I  went  to  college  together  about  the  same  time.  Carson 
was  involved  in  the  Young  Republicans.  Carson’s  a  huge,  very  fat  guy. 
Three  hundred  pounds,  they  say. 

Easy  —  three  hundred  pounds.  Sometimes  much  worse. 

When  we  were  all  at  college,  he  was  a  good  friend  of  a  friend  of 
mine  by  the  name  of  Pat  Smith.  They  were  both  older  than  I  was,  and  Pat 
and  I  were  close  friends;  lived  together.  Pat  was  a  vet.  We  were  all  going 
to  go  to  law  school.  Never  really  did  anything  with  Carson.  Carson  was 
not  obviously  my  type.  All  during  that  time  I  was  either  going  steady  or 
dating  a  lot.  Pat  was  trying  to  work  his  way  through  school,  so  Pat  was 
around.  I  think  he  always  had  somebody  to  date,  so  we  only  saw  Carson 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  something  was  happening  where  we’d  get 
together  for  a  few  drinks.  Carson  drank  quite  a  bit. 

The  one  area  in  which  Carson  and  I  had  some  common  line  was 
horseracing.  He  loved  horseracing.  He  loved  to  gamble  on  horseracing. 

Anyway,  [he  was]  in  and  out  of  our  lives.  Nothing  much  happened. 
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where  we  hadn’t  even  seen  each  other  or  talked  to  each  other.  The  next 
time  I  get  back  to  where  I  see  him  or  even  talk  to  him,  he  is  working  for 
the  district  attorney’s  office  in  Madera  [County],  He’d  gone  through  law 
school. 

No,  I’ve  got  to  back  it  up  because  the  guts  of  the  story  is  backed  up. 

I  don’t  see  him  or  talk  to  him  or  anything  for  a  long  time.  In  1960, 
I’m  sitting  in  Oxnard  Air  Force  Base  ready  to  be  moved  out  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  I  wanted  to  stay.  And  Carson  Rapp,  for  whatever  reason,  in  the 
presence  of  —  I  don’t  know  who  this  is. 

Gil  Creese.  Was  that  the  probation  officer? 

Gil  Creese,  yes,  was  the  guy  in  Madera.  This  was  afterwards. 

Were  these  the  notes  you  took  to  the— 

These  are  my  notes. 

That  you  took  to  the  meeting  with  the  Bee  people?  Do  you  think? 

Could  very  well  have  been.  “Knew  mutual  friends.  Madera  D.A.  I  was 
practicing  attorney.  Saw  occasionally.  In  the  1960  census,  I  forgot,  but 
mentioned  problems  in  Madera.” 

Where  I  had  a  tie  with  Carson  was  1960,  I’m  sitting  in  Oxnard  Air 
Force  Base.  I’m  accepted  at  UCLA.  Law  school  started  in  September. 
I’ve  got  no  job  and  I’m  trying  to  figure  out  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I  get  a 
phone  call.  I  can  remember  distinctly  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  it’s  Pat 
Smith,  and  he  said,  “We  hear  you  need  a  job.” 
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And  I  said,  “I  need  a  job.”  I’m  sitting  there,  I  was  crying,  and  my 
wife  was  there  and  we  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I  had  probably  an  hour  to 
decide  to  walk  over  to  Major  Eisner,  who  was  my  commander,  who  was  a 
great  guy,  who  would  have  done  anything  for  me.  They  had  offered  me  a 
full  regular  commission.  They  wanted  me  to  stay  in  the  military,  and  I’d 
gone  to  General  Spicer  to  get  an  extension  and  General  Spicer  said  he 
couldn’t  do  it.  He  was  the  head  of  ADC. 

SENEY :  The  Air  Defense  Command. 

MADDY :  Air  Defense  Command.  And  General  Spicer  had  —  I’ve  got  a  letter  from 

him  someplace  in  the  mix  —  said  he  just  couldn’t  do  it.  He  couldn’t  get 
me  extended.  Because  my  normal  day  of  separation  was  going  to  be  in 
August.  Bingo,  I  was  going  to  leave,  go  right  into  law  school,  and  I 
wouldn’t  have  had  the  problem  of  trying  to  find  a  job  in  between  and/or 
use  the  money  I’d  saved  from  the  military.  See,  I’d  saved  enough  money 
in  the  military  from  leave  in  order  to  go  to  law  school  that  first  year.  I  was 
going  to  do  it  without  any  help.  That  was  my  big  thing:  I’ve  got  twenty- 
five  hundred  saved.  I  can  get  through  law  school,  I  can  get  a  job,  and  I’ll 
go  through  law  school  that  way.  You  know,  the  big  brave  soldier.  I  was  a 
little  naive  —  more  than  a  little  naive. 

SENEY :  Well,  part  of  this  goes  back  to  what  I  think  I  asked  you  about  a  long  time 

ago,  and  that  is  you  didn’t  really  want  to  depend  upon  your  father-in-law 


for  these  kind  of  things. 
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Right,  those  things.  And  my  mother  had  no  ability  [to  help].  She  had 
remarried  and  my  stepfather  had  gotten  sick  almost  after  they  got  married. 
He  had  Alzheimer’s  almost  like  that,  so  that  was  a  difficulty.  And  so  I 
was  determined  I  could  get  through  this  thing. 

There  was  a  part  of  me  that  loved  the  Air  Force,  loved  the  military. 
And  General  Spicer,  he  kind  of  hinted,  “There  is  some  advantages.  You 
go  regular,  I  think  you  could  get  assigned  over  here  with  me.”  You  know, 
all  you’ve  got  to  do  when  you  get  regular  is  tie  yourself  to  a  star,  and 
Spicer  was  a  hell  of  a  star.  I  don’t  know  how  long  he  lasted  but  he  did 
pretty  good  for  a  while.  He  got  up  there. 

Anyway,  I’m  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  and  Smitty  calls  —  Pat 
Smith  calls  —  and  he  said,  “Can  you  be  in  Kansas  City  on  Friday,  at 
2:00?”  They  were  drinking. 

And  I  said,  “What  is  it?”  And  he  said,  “United  States  Census.”  He 
said,  “Rapp’s  here.” 

And  he  said,  “All  that  stuff  we  laughed  at  him  about  being  in  the 
Republican  Party?”  He  said,  “It  finally  paid  off.  The  Republican  Party’s 
going  to  run  the  1960  census,”  and  he  said,  “We’re  all  going  back  to 
Kansas  City.  Rapp  and  I  are  going  back  to  Kansas  City.  We’ve  got  these 
jobs.”  He  said,  “This  thing’s  going  to  pay  you  a  thousand  a  month,”  or 
whatever  it  was. 
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It  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days. 
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A  lot  of  money.  I  know  it  was  close  to  a  thousand  a  month,  and  it  was  a 
lot  of  money. 

He  said,  “Figure  it’s  a  done  deal.  You’ve  got  it.”  And  he  said,  “Take 
my  word  for  it.” 

So  bingo,  I  go  see  Eisner.  I  tell  Bev,  we  load  up  the  car.  We  had 
already  moved  our  stuff  —  or  at  least  we  ordered  our  stuff  moved.  I  mean, 
I  was  going  to  have  to  call  it  back.  Major  Eisner  was  definitely  a  guy  who 
had  been  screwed  by  the  Air  Force  so  he  wished  me  well,  and  bingo,  I’m 
on  the  road. 

Well,  I  get  up  to  Fresno,  to  the  house,  to  the  home,  my  in-laws’ 
home,  and  it’s  Pat  on  the  phone.  He  said,  “Change  it.  Friday  in  San 
Francisco.  We’re  going  to  work  out  of  San  Francisco  for  now,”  and  he 
said,  “And  you’ve  got  a  different  job.  You’re  not  going  to  Kansas  City, 
you’re  going  to  go  to  L.A.  You’re  going  to  be  a  dog  in  L.A.  and,”  he  said, 
“we’re  going  to  be  down  in  L.A.  in  the  headquarters  and  you’re  going  to 
be  running  L.A.”  He  said,  “The  only  thing  is,  it’s  the  toughest  assignment 
outside  of  downtown  New  York.  We  told  them  that  you  could  handle 
anything.” 

This  is  the  way  they  talked.  You  know,  they’re  laughing  like  hell. 

Well,  I  have  no  job,  so  bingo,  I’m  up  in  San  Francisco  with  him  on 
Friday.  I  think  we  did  train  for  a  day  or  two  in  San  Francisco.  I’m  not 
sure  whether  we  shifted  back  down  to  L.A.  and  trained,  or  not.  We  might 
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have,  but  I’m  not  sure. 

Well,  you  got  at  least  a  day  or  two  of  training. 

That’s  basically  all  it  was,  day  or  two  training.  And  I  was  supposed  to 
hire  787  people  to  do  the  accounting.  They  were  going  to  be  the 
enumerators  and  we  were  going  to  count  the  census.  I  had  57  women  who 
worked  in  my  office  —  that  was  57  women,  all  women,  worked  in  my 
office.  They  were  all  people  who  had  some  connection  with  Republicans 
who  got  these  jobs.  You  know,  they  were  fighting  over  whose  desk  was 
going  to  get  —  and  they  threw  me  into  this  hodgepodge.  But  I  get  the  job. 

Well,  in  my  mind,  that  move,  that  was  one  major  important  factor  in 
my  life.  I  consider  it  being  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  ever 
happened  in  my  life,  and  Carson  Rapp  had  made  that  happen. 

Of  course,  we  got  all  through  that  and  the  next  encounter  is  that 
Carson  is  in  the  DA’s  office  in  Madera  and  I’m  now  back  practicing  law. 
I’m  in  Fresno  working  for  my  father-in-law.  Had  gotten  through  law 
school.  I  don’t  know  how  many  years  had  transpired. 

Did  Rapp  go  to  UCLA,  by  the  way? 

Rapp  and  Smith  were  both  at  Hastings,  and  I  think  Rapp  got  kicked  out  or 
flunked  out  and  finally  got  at  BYU  [Brigham  Young  University].  He  was 
smart  as  a  whip  but  he  did  the  wildest  things. 

I’m  in  Fresno,  working  for  my  father-in-law,  and  from  the  very  first 
year  that  I  went  to  work  in  1963,  when  I  took  anytime  off,  I  would  take  a 
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weekend  and  I  would  get  the  kids  and  we’d  go  down  to  Del  Mar  and  we’d 
spend  it  in  Del  Mar.  Generally  took  my  mother  with  me.  I  think  by  that 
time  Roy  [Thomas]  was  either  in  the  hospital  or  was— 

SENEY :  This  would  be  your  stepfather. 

MADDY :  My  stepfather.  Was  not  on  the  scene,  because  I  don’t  think  I  ever  took 

Roy  down  there. 

But  in  any  event,  Carson  would  give  me  a  call:  “Who  do  you  like? 
Do  you  like  anything  down  there?”  And  I  said,  “Well,  Mel  Stute”  —  he 
knew  Mel  —  “Mel  Stute’s  got  a  horse.” 

“I’m  wiring  you  two  hundred.  Bet  two  hundred  to  win  on  it.” 

I  said,  “You  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  form?” 

He  said,  “I  don’t  care.  Bet  it,  bet  it.” 

So  the  next  time  I  spoke  to  Smitty  or  anybody  —  Pat  Smith  —  it  was 
clear  that  Carson  was  having  trouble  with  his  gambling,  otherwise  he 
wouldn’t  be  making  such.  But  he’d  always  been  crazy.  Let  me  say, 
Carson  has  always  been  crazy.  Always  crazy  with  drinking,  always  crazy 
with  women  because  he  was  so  literally  unattractive  to  them,  you  know, 
that  he  was  always  falling  in  love  with  some  dog  or  somebody  there.  But 
he  was  such  a  funny  guy  and  was,  as  I  say,  good  hearted  when  it  came  to 
doing  things. 

Carson  gets  arrested  and  sentenced  for  taking  money  out  of  —  he 
goes  from  the  district  attorney’s  office  to  private  practice.  Gets  arrested 
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for  stealing  $20,000  out  of  an  account,  a  trust  account.  What  happens, 
they  got  a  hold  of  him  in  Vegas  and  pretty  soon,  when  they’re  flying  the 
airplane  down,  and  they  flew  him  down  and  pick  him  up  and  take  him  up 
north  and  get  him  a  girl.  You  know,  it  wasn’t  long  wherever  he  could  get 
money  he  was  getting  money  and  spending  it,  I  guess.  That  was  sort  of 
the  thrust  of  the  story. 

When  push  came  to  shove  at  that  time,  and  I  think  it  was  before  I 
wrote  the  letter.  When  he  was  sentenced  and  convicted— 

It  was  1968, 1  think,  when  you  wrote  that  letter  to  the  judge. 

Well,  I  think  there’s  a  reference  to  an  earlier  letter  that  I  wrote  requesting 
probation  for  him. 

Right,  right. 

That  was  ’68. 

That  was  ’68. 

Okay.  I  knew  it  was  before  I  got  elected. 

So  I’m  a  practicing  attorney.  I  write  a  letter  to  the  friends  saying 
basically  the  man  has  a  gambling  habit,  I  don’t  think  he  ought  to  go  to 
prison. 

This  is  to  Judge  [Leonard]  Myers. 

Yes.  Leonard  Myers.  Lived  two  doors  from  me  actually.  Ultimately, 
when  all  of  this  took  place,  I  moved  two  doors  down  from  Leonard  Myers, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  respected  judges  in  town.  In  a  town  that  was  not 
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very  Jewish,  he  was  Jewish.  He  was  extremely  well  known  and  still  is.  I 
think  he’s  still  alive.  Very  reputable  guy. 

Anyway,  I  write  the  letter  suggesting  probation. 

Among  others. 

Oh,  large  group  of  them. 

I’m  not  sure  he  got  probation.  Ultimately— 

He  did  get  probation  with  the  requirement  that  he  pay  the  $15,000  back  in 
restitution,  which  he  didn’t  do. 

Which  he  didn’t  do.  Which,  if  you  study  it,  he  had  to  pay  taxes  and 
interest.  There  was  no  way  he  could  ever  make  enough  money  to  pay  it 
back.  That  was  one  of  the  kind  of  silly  things.  I  looked  at  it.  There  was 
no  practical  way  a  guy  —  because  you  couldn’t  get  your  license  to  practice 
law.  Therefore,  you  had  to  do  something  else.  You  had  to  pay  your  taxes 
and  your  interest  first. 

Anyway,  it  was  very  interesting  to  see  the  dilemma  that  he  was  in,  in 
terms  of  trying  to  get  his  ticket  back.  And  that  was  what  I  kept  saying: 
“Look,  all  I  want  to  do  is  see  that  he  gets  his  license  [to  practice  law]  back. 
Perhaps  he  has  straightened  out.” 

I  don’t  see  much  of  him  or  hear  from  him  or  anything  else  from  the 
time  that  I  write  the  letter  in  ’68.  In  fact,  I  don’t  see,  hear,  or  anything  of 
him.  I  understand  he  goes  to  work  for  the  Model  Cities  Program  in 
Fresno.  The  Model  Cities  Program  was  a  charitable  program,  part  of  what 
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I  was  involved  in  when  I  was  on  the  War  on  Poverty.  And  he  goes  to 
work  for  Model  Cities. 

SENEY :  But  you  didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  him  getting  that  job. 

MADDY :  Nothing.  Knew  nothing  about  that  job. 

Model  Cities  collapses.  I  can’t  think  who  was  the  head  of  Model 
Cities,  but  it  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  guys  who  was  part  of  the  group  of 
young  black  activists  who  were  involved  in  various  activities  in  Fresno 
who  called  and  told  me  that  Carson  really  needed  help,  needed  a  job. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Welfare  Committee,  I  hired  him  as  a  staffer.  I 
kept  him  as  a  staffer,  and  went  from  the  Welfare  Committee  over  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Committee  and  I  kept  him  on  as  a  staffer  there. 

A  woman  by  the  name  of  [Ellen]  Delia  was  killed  out  here  in  the 
boondocks,  and  Delia  was  the  wife  of  somebody  who  was  involved  with 
Richard  Alatorre.  In  her  contents,  after  they  found  her,  was  a  card  that 
was  my  name  on  it,  that  was  a  business  card  of  Carson  Rapp,  who  was  a 
consultant  to  Ken  Maddy. 

And  so  the  question  comes  up  and  Carson  is  questioned,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  And  of  course,  then  the  background,  which  was  not 
publicized  here  or  anywhere  else.  Behind  the  scenes  they  were 
questioning  him  and  trying  to  find  out  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  was 
doing  some  work  on  the  side,  without  my  knowledge,  representing  this 
charitable  group— 
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Named  Get  Going. 

Whatever  the  name  of  the  group  was. 

This  was  headed  by  Michael  Delia. 

Yes.  Who  was  a  friend  of  Richard  Alatorre’s. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  he  was  doing  some  work  for  him.  He 
made  some  appearance  in  front  of  a  city  council  board  or  something. 
Zoning  Board,  right. 

Long  and  short  of  it  is  that  he  is  not  involved  in  the  crime  or  anything  else, 
but  what  does  emerge  in  some  fashion,  and  I  don’t  know  how  it  emerges, 
but  Danny  Walsh  and  two  other  reporters  were  assigned— 

McClung,  actually. 

Yes,  McClung  is  still  around. 

James  McClung. 

Yes,  Jim  McClung,  who’s  not  a  bad  guy,  who  had  not  been  a  bad  guy,  as 
far  as  I  knew,  who  was  not  crazy  like  Walsh,  but  was  assigned. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  suddenly  the  story  comes  out  and  they 
publish  all  this  stuff. 

Now,  did  you  say  here  —  I’m  not  sure,  I  was  looking  at  this  —  that  you  did 
write  a  letter  on  behalf  of  Get  Going  at  the  urging  of  Carson  Rapp. 

I  think  I  probably  did. 

Yes,  to  the  Zoning  Board.  They  were  having  trouble  getting  a  variance  to 
keep  their  drug  program  there,  and  that  was  where  I  think  you  got  in  more 
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trouble  than  anything  else,  along  with  keeping  him  on.  But  you  had 
written  this  letter— 

That  he  and  Delia  prepared  for  me. 

Right. 

And  I  think  I  was  with  Alan  Cranston.  I  forget— 

[U.S.  Senator]  John  [V.]  Tunney,  [U.S.  Congressman  Edward]  Ed  [R.] 
Roybal,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
There  was  no  small  group  of  people  who  wrote  on  it. 

No,  absolutely  not. 

So  it  was  not  the  significance  of  a  lone  letter,  it  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
clear  what  Carson  had  got  me  to  do,  was  to  add  to  their  strength.  And 
what,  of  course,  he  was  doing  that  was  improper  was  that  he  was  working 
on  the  side  without  my  permission. 

Or  knowledge. 

Or  knowledge.  More  important,  getting  paid  for  it.  It’s  easy  to  give  this 
stuff  free.  There’s  no  difficulty  in  us  helping  or  a  staff  person  to  be 
helping  somebody  who  is  doing  something  noble  but  not  getting  paid  for 
it,  and  he  was  getting  paid  for  it. 

Well,  when  the  story  hits,  then  I  basically  am  up  front,  honest,  and 
straightforward.  I  mean,  I  tell  them  everything  that  I  can  possibly  tell 
them,  to  McClung  and  so  on  .  And  of  course,  when  they  write  the  story, 
there  is  just  nothing  about  any  denials  or  anything  else.  I  mean,  it  is  a  full 
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blast,  and  ultimately,  of  course,  then  it  comes  out  that  this  is  all  part  of 
Mafia. 

SENEY :  The  Mexican  Mafia,  in  this  case. 

MADDY:  The  Mexican  Mafia,  this  part,  and  that  I  am  part  of  the  Mafia  that  exists 

and  has  been  existing  in  town.  And  then  it  was  just  a  number  of  times 
they’re  going  to  write  the  story.  I  mean,  it  just  kept  rolling,  and  just  kept 
rolling,  and  just  kept  rolling. 

It  was  a  miracle  in  one  sense,  that  there  was  a  point  in  time  when  one 
Saturday  morning,  I  remember  getting  up,  and  Carson  had  called  and  he 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  “I’ve  got  some  news.”  By  this  time  I  had 
let  him  go,  fired  him,  so  on  and  so  forth,  but  I  was  still  talking  to  him  and 
still  seeing  whether  or  not  this  thing  could  resolve  and  get  them  to  quit 
writing  the  articles.  But  this  time  I’m  getting  ready  for  Governor  and  all 
that.  There  was  one  Saturday  morning,  and  I  think  it  was  probably  the 
savior,  because  we  sat  down  and  Carson  said  something  about  [Columbia 
Broadcasting  News  Program]  60  Minutes  is  coming  in  and  this  will  help 
“if  you  can  come  in  and  give  our  side  of  the  story  on  60  Minutes .” 

I  sat  there  and  it  dawned  on  me  that  this  is  over.  I  mean,  this  is 
crazy.  I  have  gone  too  far  and  this  was  just  death. 

I  called  Carson  back  and  I  said,  “If  60  Minutes  is  there,  I’m  not 


going  to  talk  to  them.  In  fact,  I’m  not  going  to  see  them  and  I  am  not  in 
any  way  going  to  interview  about  you  anymore  or  speak,  Carson,  about 
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you  anymore.”  I  said,  “Pal,  whatever  it  is,  we’re  death  for  each  other  and 
I  just  don’t  want  any  more  to  do  with  you.  I  don’t  want  you  to  call  me 
anymore,  I  don’t  want  to  see  you  anymore.”  I  just  went,  “This  is  over,” 
and  that  Saturday  morning  was  a  huge  relief  for  me. 

What  it  was,  there  had  been  a  little  blurb  that  60  Minutes  was 
coming  to  Madera,  and  it  just  kind  of  all  came  together  and  just  shut  me 
down,  and  I  said,  “The  idea  of  being  loyal  to  Carson  was  past.”  I  had  been 
loyal  enough,  I  had  done  all  I  could  possibly  do;  that  it  was  crazy  for  me 
to  continue  to  try  to  defend  myself.  That  there  was  no  defending,  I  just 
had  to  get  away  and  just  drop  out  of  it.  Eventually,  eventually  —  I  mean,  it 
didn’t  stop  the  Bee.  When  I  ran  for  State  Senate  against  John  Thurman,  it 
did  not  stop  them  from  reprinting  the  article  and  handing  it  out  at  all  the 
precincts,  at  all  the  voting  booths. 

SENEY :  Thurman’s  people. 

MADDY :  Thurman’s  people.  My  understanding  it  was  Thurman’s  people  handed 

out  that  article,  but  it  was  so  outlandish.  Well,  I  don’t  know  if  it  was  so 
outlandish,  but  it  didn’t  affect  anybody.  That  was  when  Thurman  and  I 
were,  what,  700  votes  apart  to  finish  the  whole  damn  campaign,  but  it 
obviously  didn’t  do  enough  to  defeat  me.  In  one  of  the  races,  one  time 
they  published  it  in  Modesto  when  it  was  very,  very  close  to  the 


conclusion  of  one  campaign  I  know  that  was  there. 

So  that  issue  was  a  real,  as  I  said,  ball  breaker,  and  eventually,  as  I 
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said,  I  got  Smock  and  we  went  up.  And  I  can’t  remember  who  the  two 
guys  are,  the  McClatchy  guy  who  just  retired  —  the  editor  with  the  bald 
head  and  then  one  of  the  McClatchys.  They  finally  left  me  alone. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  find  that  other  name,  because  you’re  talking  about  the 
managing  editor. 

Yes,  I’m  talking  about  one  of  the  top  guys.  He  was  very  well  known, 
bald-headed  guy. 

Who  then  went  to  work  for  the  Examiner  in  San  Francisco. 

You’re  right.  Exactly. 

I’m  trying  to  find  now— 

Max  something. 

Yes.  That  may  have  been  the  McClure  that— 

No.  Maybe  so,  but  this  is  Max  something  or  other.  I  think  this  is  an  Irish 
name  too. 

There  were  a  number  of  articles  that  were  written  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  critical  of  the  writing  of  McClure  and  others. 

McClure,  I  think,  literally  has  been  denounced.  I  think  that  they  just  don’t 
use  him  anymore.  I’ve  seen  his  name  appear  once  or  twice. 

One  of  the  ironies  is  that  my  mother  is  living  out  at  this  senior  place- 
Frank  McCulloch. 

That’s  it.  Frank  McCulloch.  Whatever  his  title  was  at  the  Bee,  Frank 


McCulloch  was  there. 
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Executive  Editor. 

Denny  Walsh’s  mother  lived  out  there  in  the  same  building  where  my 
mother  did,  and  on  one  occasion,  I  told  my  mom  —  she  doesn’t  like  me  to 
say  any  swearing  —  I  said,  “Do  you  see  that  big,  fat  bastard  over  there?” 
She  knew  who  Denny  Walsh  was.  I  said,  “That’s  Denny  Walsh.”  She 
said,  “I  can’t  believe  that’s  his  mother.  She  appears  to  be  a  nice  woman.” 
I  said,  “I’m  sure  she  is.”  I  said,  “She  threw  a  bad  one.” 

Well,  let  me  say  this  story  was  written  to  sound  very  bad  indeed  about 
Rapp  and  Michael  Delia,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  first-class  hoodlum,  who 
kills  his  wife.  He  was  the  one  who  murdered  this  woman. 

Correct. 

Plus  two  others  to  keep  his  Get  Going  going,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
front  for  the  Mexican  Mafia.  And  you  weren’t  the  only  one,  as  we  said, 
who  supported  this.  Tunney  was  in  on  it,  Roybal— 

Every  major  Democrat  was  on  it. 

Right.  And  Richard  Alatorre  and  Art  Torres,  who  were  both  in  the 
Assembly  at  the  time.  They  were  big  supporters  as  well. 

Apparently,  you  met  Delia  once.  Do  you  remember  that? 

No. 

Well,  apparently  Carson  Rapp  brought  him  to  your  office  briefly,  and  I 
guess  he  could  be  quite  persuasive. 

You  know,  candidly,  it  wouldn’t  have  made  any  difference  or  not  whether 
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he  was  persuasive.  Number  one,  Richard  Alatorre  and  I  were  good 
friends,  and  Richard  was  chairman  of  the  GO  Committee  in  the  Assembly 
at  the  time.  Richard  was  a  friend  and  helpful  to  me  more  often  than  not. 
And  here’s  Carson  giving  me  this  stuff  about  being  —  my  point  is,  I’m 
sure  I  would  have  signed  it.  I  think  I  told  those  guys  at  the  Bee ,  “I  would 
have  signed  that  anyway.”  Of  course,  Walsh  pressed  me  crazily  on  the 
idea  of  why  I  would  sign  a  letter  of  recommendation  back  in  1968,  so  I 
went  in  in  detail.  I  explained  this  whole  thing.  I  said,  “This  was  a  friend.” 

And  he  said,  “You  wouldn’t  have  signed.  I  mean,  this  whole  idea  of 
being  sick.” 

I  said,  “Well,  frankly,  I’ve  been  around  gambling  people  all  my  life 
and  I  will  tell  you  there  are  people  that  are  sick.  There  are  people  who 
can’t  resist  picking  up  the  phone  and  calling  and  sending  down  $200 
whenever  they  had  it.”  So  I  said,  “None  of  that  was  unusual  to  me.” 

Where  I  was  betrayed,  if  you  will,  was  the  fact  that  Carson  was 
doing  some  things  for  money  which  I  should  not  have  tolerated.  And  of 
course,  then  I  moved  him  over  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee  and  that 
gave  me  more  of  a  problem  because  that  took  it  out  of  Welfare  where  he 
probably  had  a  little  allegiance  into  Criminal  Justice.  My  only  excuse  for 
there,  and  I  use  it,  I  said,  “Frankly,  doesn’t  the  Bee  believe  in 
rehabilitation,  giving  somebody  a  chance?”  I  said,  “What  better  chance 
could  you  give  somebody  than  to  give  them  a  job  in  the  State  Capitol, 
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SENEY: 


MADDY: 


trying  to  help  other  people  who  were  oriented  towards  crime?” 

Well,  you  know,  you  also  wrote  a  letter  for  him  as  late  as  March  2,  1978, 
to  Guy  Stanley,  Executive  Director  of  the  California  Civic  Action  League, 
recommending  him  for  a  job,  which  he  got.  But  more  information  came 
out  about  him.  Then  it  turned  out  he  was  an  informant  for  the  FBI  on 
gambling  in  Fresno,  and  this  was  obviously  not  something  you  knew 
anything  about. 

Never  has  ever  admitted  it  to  me  that  was  true.  We  still  talk.  I  still  hear 
from  him  occasionally,  bump  into  him  occasionally.  I’ve  asked  him  and 
he’s  never,  ever  admitted  that  he  in  fact  was  an  informant  for  the  FBI. 
Because  he  should  have  been  blown  to  bits  years  ago  if  that  was  true, 
because  there  was  allegedly  a  bookmaking  operation  in  Fresno  that  he’d 
busted,  these  brothers,  who  are  not  known  as  being  easy  guys,  except 
things  like  that  from  happening.  He  allegedly  was  the  one  who  turned  the 
evidence  over  on  the  mayor  of  Firebaugh,  who  sent  that  man  to  prison. 
What  else  did  he  do?  There  were  several  major  busts  in  and  around  the 
Central  Valley  area  in  which  Carson  was  the  informant,  supposedly. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  all  of  that  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  that  it  wasn’t  true.  It’s  hard  to  believe  that  he’s  still 
alive  based  on  that  he’s  not  hiding  out.  I  mean,  he  still  uses  the  name 
Carson  Rapp  and  still  goes  to  the  races  everyday.  He’s  still  down  in  Los 
Alamitos.  He’s  got  a  table  down  there.  If  I  want  to  see  him,  I  go  down 
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and  see  him. 

Well,  I  brought  him  up.  I’m  not  going  to  let  them  beat  me  down 
totally.  When  I  had  my  big  reunion,  I  invited  whoever  worked  for  me, 
including  Carson,  so  Carson  came  up.  Guys  love  it.  They  love  the  idea 
that  here  he  is,  sitting  there  with  his  “Maddy  Staff’  T-shirt  on. 

But  I  mean,  there’s  a  lot  of  things  he  did  that  were  betrayals  to  me.  I 
don’t  know  if  he  knows  it.  I’ve  had  obviously  some  very,  very  strong 
letters  of  sympathy  and  comment  from  him  since  I’ve  been  ill.  He’s 
written  me  more  than  once.  He  wrote  me  one  large  one  about  his  feelings 
about  my  illness  and  so  on.  Never  tied  it  directly  to  feeling  that  he  had 
betrayed  me.  He  never  has  admitted  that.  Never  has  confronted  that  issue. 
Which  probably  psychologically  is  explainable  but  not  to  me.  I  don’t 
understand  it. 

But  that  was  the  story.  I  really  never  knew  when  they  were  going  to 
quit  on  me,  when  the  Bee  was  going  to  quit.  But  it  soured  me  in  a  way 
that  I  think  is  too  bad;  yet  soured  me  in  a  way  that  I  would  warn  people 
that  I  feel  strong  enough  that  —  it’s  not  a  flaw  in  this  government  —  there’s 
no  way  to  deal  with  this  issue.  There’s  no  way  to  take  the  very  powerful  if 
they  want  to  use  their  wealth  and  their  power  in  a  way  that  is  destructive 
that  they  can’t  destroy  people.  The  smaller  and  the  less  important,  the 
easier  it  would  be  to  destroy  people. 

But  it  is,  to  me,  still  scary.  You  know,  I  say  the  FBI.  I  think  parts  of 
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the  FBI  investigation  on  the  Capitol  was  excessive  use  of  power.  I  think 
they  convicted  a  couple  of  people  that  should  never  have  been  convicted, 
and  they  did  it  in  a  fashion,  in  a  way,  that  was  probably  unconstitutional. 
If  not  unconstitutional,  certainly  an  abuse  of  power.  And  those  things 
scare  me  a  little  bit.  I’m  not  so  sure  the  kind  of  cynicism  I  have 
everybody  shouldn’t  share,  then  you’d  watch  out  a  little  bit  closer. 

SENEY :  Let  me  change  this,  Senator. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 
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[Session  18,  December  6,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Senator,  I  just  showed  you  a  letter  from  your  file  that  was,  I  think,  written 

by  a  former  city  manager.  I  can’t  be  sure  because  it’s  anonymous,  but 
clearly  it’s  somebody  important  discussing  the  way  in  which  local  politics 
seemed  to  work  in  Fresno.  He’s  alleging  city  council  members  attempting 
to  influence  zoning  decisions. 

What  do  you  know  about  that,  from  your  perspective? 

MADDY :  No  direct  knowledge.  Everything  that  I  know  about  it  is  either  exposes  in 

the  Fresno  Bee  through  the  years.  The  names  are  familiar  names  that  go 
back  to  when  I  first  came  into  Fresno  and  after  I  got  out  of  law  school. 

You  talk  about  Eddy  Heisenrader.  He’d  been  a  police  sergeant  or 
captain,  or  something,  whatever  it  was,  for  as  many  years  back  as  you 
could  possibly  go  and  always  accused  of  being  corrupt. 

SENEY :  Tolerating  gambling,  I  guess,  was  the  major  corruption  there. 

MADDY :  During  the  early  days,  one  of  those,  I  can’t  think  of  the  magazine  now  —  it 

was  one  of  those  magazines  that  write  exposes  around  California,  and  they 
did  one  on  Fresno,  the  “Sin  City,”  and  took  photographs  of  West  Fresno, 
which  was  the  west  side  of  town,  and  using  photographs  that  had  to  be  15 
years  old  in  some  cases.  And  then  the  one  or  two  restaurants  in  town  — 
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this  Nancy’s,  it  was  alleged  was  the  bookmaking  place  —  and  took  shots  of 
judges.  I  mean,  our  most  reputable  judges  who  were  seen  going  in  and  out 
of  the  door  at  Nancy’s.  Well,  it  was  simple:  Nancy’s  was  the  best 
restaurant  in  town.  I  don’t  know  how  many  people  either  had  heard  of  or 
thought  that  Nancy’s  was  also  a  place  where  you  could  make  a  bet,  but  it 
was  that  kind  of  silliness  that  went  on. 

Now,  in  part,  when  I  use  the  word  “silliness,”  it  was  probably  a 
reflection  of  the  way  Fresno  looked  at  these  things,  this  “Sin  City.”  Most 
people  beyond  lower  middle  class  didn’t  go  to  the  west  side.  I  mean, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the  low  income,  black  areas  of  town  are  not 
frequented  by  other  folks.  And  so  I  think  most  Fresnoans  looked  at  that 
and  it  didn’t  mean  anything  to  them,  and  so  it  was  mostly  discarded. 

The  fact  that  a  police  chief  who  had  retired  for  some  years, 
Heisenrader,  and  then  they  kept  talking  about  Hank  Morton,  who  would 
have  been  our  old  police  chief.  You  know,  I  can  remember  going  back  to 
New  York  with  Hank  Morton  when  I  first  came  to  the  town  and  started  to 
volunteer  for  some  civic  services  and  I  was  on  some  little  group.  I  was 
part  of  a  contingent  that  went  back  to  New  York  to  visit  the  mayor  at  that 
time  who  I  thought  was  so  impressive  —  a  great,  big,  good  looking  guy.  I 
can’t  remember  his  name  right  offhand. 

SENEY:  Lindsey? 


MADDY: 


Yes. 
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SENEY:  John  [V.]  Lindsey? 

MADDY :  Yes,  one  of  my  heroes  from  the  standpoint  of  what  a  politician  should  look 

like  and  sound  like,  and  that  was  John  Lindsey.  And  I  was  back  there  with 
Hank.  In  fact,  I  took  a  couple  of  trips  with  Hank,  up  to  Alcatraz  and 
around.  Now,  Hank  Morton  was  supposed  to  be  as  crooked  as  he  could 
still  be,  and  he’s  still  the  police  chief. 

In  any  event,  there  has  been  a  lot  written  about  Fresno  being  corrupt. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that,  you  know,  obviously  now,  because  there’s  been  so 
many  indictments,  for  a  long  time  there  were  no  arrests,  there  were  no 
indictments.  There  was  nothing  that  took  place  where  law  enforcement 
was  successful,  either  the  FBI  or  anyone  else  —  the  federal  authorities. 
Everybody  alleged  that  they  were  everywhere,  that  the  FBI  was  here,  and 
so  on,  but  just  no  one  ever  got  busted,  until  recently,  and  now  there’s  been 
some  busts. 

The  FBI  group  have  come  in  and  what  they  got  was  one  or  two 
brokers  of  various  things.  Mostly  guys  looking  for  the  right  zoning.  You 
know,  had  paid  off  a  bunch  of  the  Clovis  and  Fresno  councilmen  to  one 
degree  or  another,  and  that  sort  of  justified  all  of  the  material  that  had  been 
written  by  the  Bee  through  the  years. 


I  personally  never,  ever  was  confronted  or  approached  by  anybody 
on  any  issues  that  were  local  issues,  local  government  issues,  in  which 
somebody  offered  me  either  in  a  campaign  contribution.  I  quit  having 
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fundraisers  in  Fresno  and/or  my  district  in  the  latter  years,  so  I  very  rarely 
received  any  money  from  local  folks.  So  I  don’t  know  if  I  ever  got  any 
money  from  any  of  these  people. 

You  said  it  was  your  practice  not  to  look  and  see  where  the  money  came 
from. 

Right.  I  never  paid  much  attention.  Occasionally  I  would  go  down  and  go 
down  through  the  list  because  my  staff  would  say,  “You’ve  got  to  get 
involved  in  this  thing.  You’ve  got  to  take  a  look  and  see  who  contributed 
to  you.  If  for  no  other  reason,  you’re  doing  all  these  things  for  these  folks 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  at  least  you  ought  to  know  whether  they’re 
supportive  of  you  in  some  fashion.” 

I  don’t  want  to  say  that  I  never  looked.  It  was  never  a  factor  for  me. 
It  was  never  something  that  I  worried  about,  and  it  wasn’t  something  that  I 
sat  down  and  analyzed  because  it  was  not  my  practice  to  make  any  phone 
calls.  I  didn’t  call  anybody  to  say  “Hey,  you  haven’t  pumped  in  this  year, 
this  month.”  It  just  wasn’t  something  that  I  did. 

There’s  an  article  in  the,  again,  this  volume  you  gave  me,  about  Pete 
Bontadelli  —  or  John,  I’m  sorry. 

Yes,  John  Bontadelli.  Pete  Bontadelli  is  a  former  staff  member  of  mine. 
That  was  funny,  the  same  name. 

That’s  right. 

He  was  director  of  Fish  and  Game  for  a  while. 
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That’s  right.  That  was  the  name  that  rings  a  bell. 

This  is  John  Bontadelli. 

Right. 

And  you  told  me  when  we  were  talking  off  the  tape  that  you  did  know 
him,  that  he  was  around. 

Oh  yes. 

Talk  about  him  a  little  bit. 

Well,  John  Bontadelli,  going  back  to  1970  --  well  actually,  back  to  1963 
when  I  first  came  to  town  —  was  one  of  the  leading  developers  in  town.  In 
that  day  there  were  not  too  many,  what  you’d  call,  big  developers.  There 
were  two,  or  three,  or  four.  Fresno  was  in  the  boom  in  the  sense  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  homebuilding,  moderate-to-low-income  homebuilding. 
Fresno’s  population  was  moderate  to  low  income.  There  were  not  a  great 
number  of  rich  people. 

The  farmers,  if  you  will,  on  the  west  side,  you  could  count  all  the 
farmers  on  the  west  side  probably  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  I  mean, 
there  were  probably  ten  major  players  and  they  owned  it  all.  Russell 
Giffin  owned  64,000  acres  of  land.  John  Harris’  farm,  40,000  acres  of 
land.  The  Diener’s  farm,  40,000  acres  of  land.  I’m  guessing  but  the 
numbers  aren’t  far  off.  So  when  you  get  down  and  say  who’s  really  big, 
well,  you  get  the  Giffins,  and  the  Dieners,  and  the  Harrises,  and  four  or 
five  others,  so  you  got  maybe  ten  people. 
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And  then  you  go  on  the  east  side,  there  isn’t  much  wealth  over  there 
because  eastside  farmers  are  guys  who  have  30  acres  of  oranges.  I’m 
guessing.  The  number’s  probably  not  accurate,  but  what  I’m  trying  to  hit 
on  was  the  number  of  acres  that  would  allow  a  family  to  survive.  It  didn’t 
take  much  and  so  there  were  a  lot  of  small  people  over  there. 

In  terms  of  big  business,  we  didn’t  have  any,  quote,  “big  business”  in 
town.  There  wasn’t  any  big  business.  There  was  no  Packard  Bell,  there 
was  no  major  developer.  Gottschalks  was  owned  by  Joe  Levy. 

In  fact,  I  was  down  the  other  day  with  the  Governor,  his  Economic 
Summit,  and  who  was  there  at  our  table  was  Joe  Levy.  Joe  Levy  of 
Gottschalks  is  still  around  and  still  an  important  person  in  town.  Joe’s  a 
little  older  than  I  am.  His  wife,  Sharon  [Levy],  has  been  on  the  board  of 
supervisors  as  long  as  I’ve  been  in  the  Assembly.  Been  there  all  those 
years.  Never  accused  of  any  corruptness  or  anything  of  that  nature. 

I  guess  what  I’m  saying  is,  that  Fresno  had  a  few  developers  who  did 
moderate/low  income  housing.  Then  a  few  guys,  a  few  people,  and  before 
my  dad  was  killed,  even  back  in  1954,  the  person  he  was  with  was  trying 
to  break  into  that  group  who  would  build  the  nicer  homes.  And  so  there 
was  a  few  people  who  were  building  nice  homes. 

But  basically  the  Bontadellis,  and  I’m  trying  to  think  if  there  were 
one  or  two  others,  and  there  was  one  or  two  others  who  were  out  building. 


SENEY: 


Wathan  is  one,  was  it? 
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The  name  was  Spalding  Wathan,  and  Spalding  was  building  out  by  Saint 
Agnes  Hospital  and  was  building  a  little  better  homes.  But  I  think  he  also 
then  competed  with  Bontadelli  on  the  low  income  stuff. 

Well,  they  were  partners  to  begin  with  and  then  they  split  off,  at  least 
according  to  the  article  I  read. 

Well,  that’s  probably  true.  I  don’t  remember  that  portion  of  it.  The 
Wathan  brothers  were  always  known  tied  very  close  to  Saint  Agnes 
Hospital.  Made  a  lot  of  their  money,  most  of  their  money,  when  Saint 
Agnes  decided  to  close  its  downtown  hospital  and  move  out  north,  and  the 
Wathans,  I  think,  had  the  option  to  develop  all  the  land  out  around  Saint 
Agnes  Hospital.  Everybody  thought  that  that  was  a  very  astute  move  on 
the  part  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  they  helped  everybody  on  the  board 
of  directors  for  sure.  They  were  all  good  Catholics. 

But  the  Wathan  brothers,  and  I  can’t  think  of  who  else  was 
competitors  with  Bontadelli. 

But  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  that  John  Bontadelli  was  a  big  man. 
He  was  a  character  in  the  sense  that  he  was  kind  of  a  rough  guy  who 
played  rough,  and  acted  rough,  and  didn’t  wear  ties,  and  came  around  and 
wanted  to  be  part  of  things.  I’m  sure  I  met  him,  but  I  don’t  think  I  was 
ever  friendly  and/or  was  he  friendly  to  me.  I  was  just  a  small  potato,  a 
young  lawyer  in  town.  I’d  only  been  practicing  for  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  I  started  practicing  in  ’63.  And  so  even  by  the  time  I  ran  for 
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Governor,  I  had  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  charity  work  in  town  but 
none  of  it  really  pertained  to— 

SENEY :  Do  you  mean  Governor  or  Assembly? 

MADDY:  Assembly.  When  I  ran  for  the  Assembly  in  1970.  I  had  only  been 

practicing  seven  years,  or  six  years  in  town.  All  my  activity  in  town  was 
based  on  charitable  work,  none  of  which  the  Bontadellis,  either  the  old 
man  or  his  wife,  as  I  recall,  were  involved  in.  So  I  didn’t  know  him  much 
from  a  bail  of  hay. 

I  remember  an  incident  when  I  ran.  We  had  a  campaign 
headquarters  and  he  stopped  by  to  let  me  know  that  I  was  a  pretty  good 
kid  and  that  with  a  little  seasoning  I  might  eventually,  one  of  these  days, 
run,  but  that  I  should  have  used  my  head  and  gone  and  worked  my  way 
through  the  steps.  In  other  words,  run  for  council,  or  supervisor,  or 
something  else,  instead  of  jumping  into  this  Assembly  race  right  off  the 
bat,  and  that  I  was  going  to  lose.  That  I  was  running  against  an 
experienced  politician  in  my  Republican  primary  and  that  I  was  going  to 
get  beat. 

It  didn’t  happen.  As  I  recall,  John  came  around.  I  ended  up  winning 
the  primary,  and  I  was  running  then  against  Pat  Camaroda,  who  was  on 
the  city  council.  I  don’t  remember  whether  Pat  Camaroda  was  a  friend  of 
Bontadelli’s  or  not  a  friend  of  Bontadelli’s,  but  it  would  have  made  some 


difference  whether  John  came  around  to  offer  me  money  or  something. 
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And  I  had  a  couple  of  good  friends  that  were  involved  in  my  campaign, 
and  in  cases  in  which  there  were  individuals  who,  like  Bontadelli,  could 
afford  to  donate  but  who  did  not,  when  asked,  in  my  early  campaigns  -- 
and  I  never  had  an  event  that  was  more  than  $50,  so  there  was  no  hundred 
dollar  events;  they  were  fifty  or  less  —  a  couple  of  my  friends,  Kamey 
Hodge  in  particular,  loved  to  tell  the  guy  who  came  in  late,  “No  thank  you, 
we  don’t  need  it,”  even  though  we  did  need  it.  And  it  had  to  be  a  certain 
kind  of  guy.  It  had  to  be  like  a  Bontadelli  who  had  enough  money  to  bum 
a  wet  dog  and  could  easily  have  given  $50  if  he’d  wanted  to  but  he  did 
not. 

So  Kamey  loved  doing  this,  and  plus,  there  was  a  couple  of  other 
guys.  I  think,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  Lou,  from  Guarantee  Savings,  was  one 
of  the  other  very  nice  individuals  in  town  who  was  very  influential  and 
who  should  very  much  have  been  on  our  side  but  was  cautious  because  in 
the  race  was  a  city  councilman,  and  I  think  Kamey  loved  walking  his 
check  back  to  him,  to  give  it  back  to  him. 

SENEY :  This  was  the  check  that  came  in  after  the  election. 

MADDY :  After  the  election,  right.  Part  of  it  was  that  we  had  a  group  of  guys  when 

we  ran  for  this  thing  did  it  with  a  great  deal  of  laughter  in  our  voice,  and 
smiles  on  our  faces,  and  sort  of  a  lark  without  really  thinking  about  the 
consequences  of  wimiing,  even  though  we  never  thought  we  could  lose 
anything.  You  know,  we  were  all  sort  of  cocky.  So  there  were  some  fun 
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things  that  were  stupid  that  we  did,  you  know,  turning  down  [money].  I 
wish  I  could  think  of  the  guy’s  name.  I’ll  think  of  it  before  long  because 
he  was  a  factor.  He’s  dead  now  but  he  was  a  factor  and  was  a  good  friend 
of  mine  for  the  rest  of  my  career  and  so  on.  I  can’t  think  of  it  offhand 
right  now. 

But  in  any  event,  the  point  with  Bontadelli  was  that  Bontadelli  came 
down  after  it  was  all  over,  had  predicted  I’d  lose,  and  then  we  didn’t,  of 
course.  I  can’t  recall  whether  he  offered  money  or  not  but  I’m  sure  that 
we  probably  turned  it  down. 

So  Bontadelli  never  really  ever  needed  me,  or  if  he  did,  he  didn’t  let 
me  know  about  it.  He  never  called  me  for  anything.  He  never,  that  I 
recall,  ever  came  up  with  a  congregation  of  people  from  Fresno  to  urge  me 
to  support  a  Fresno  project  or  anything  of  that  nature.  So  for  all  purposes 
that  I  can  recall,  I  can’t  recall,  ever,  Bontadelli  and  I  ever  being  close. 

Plus,  I  didn’t  like  him  and  there  was  a  lot,  I’m  sure,  that  he  didn’t  like 
about  me  because  I  didn’t  do  much  to  cater  to  him  and  most  people  did.  I 
don’t  know  any  of  his  children.  They’re  all  now  major  developers  in 
town. 

The  Bontadelli  story  —  I  don’t  know  if  it’s  even  in  my  book!  —  the 

1  Here,  Senator  Maddy  is  referring  to  the  volumes  of  newspapers  articles,  speeches,  newsletters  and  other 
materials  from  his  long  career  that  he  made  available  to  me  and  are  now  housed  in  the  Ken  Maddy  Institute 
at  California  State  University,  Fresno. 
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L.A.  Times  tried  to  write  a  story  linking  me  to  a  Bontadelli  episode  that 
just  never  played  because  there  was  no  smoking  gun,  it  was  nonexistent. 
This  is  the  one  you  mentioned,  it  was  mentioned,  again,  off  the  tape, 
where  your  friend  Kamey  Hodge,  probably  through  your  recommendation, 
in  part  at  least,  is  appointed  to  the— 

He  was  appointed  director  of  the  California  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

By? 

By  the  Duke.  By  Deukmejian.  And  Kamey  became  the  national  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Finance  Agency  Boards  of  Directors.  He  excelled  in  the 
job,  everything  went  good.  They  did  what  they  were  supposed  to  do.  It 
was  not  something  that  Deukmejian  paid  much  attention  to,  because  low 
income  housing  is  never  a  winner  with  anybody,  but  Kamey  did  very  well. 
And  in  the  process  of  everything,  my  sister,  who  was  up  here  working  at 
that  time,  was  working  for  the  caucus. 

In  1983,  when  Bill  Campbell  and  I  lost  our  caucus  job,  the  Minority 
Fiscal  staff,  which  we  had  created,  worked  for  Bill  Campbell.  They  were 
shifted  over  to  Seymour.  Seymour  and  I  were  not  at  all  friendly  after  that 
takeover,  and  my  sister  came  to  me  and  said,  “Ken,  I’m  sitting  here”  —  her 
name  being  different,  having  been  married  —  she  said,  “You  know,  there’s 
a  lot  of  conversation  about  you  and  it’s  all  I  can  do  to  either  hold  my 
tongue  or  they’re  going  to  find  out  that  they’ve  been  speaking  in  front  of 
your  sister  at  times  and  it’s  going  to  be  very  embarrassing.” 
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So  I  called  around  and  I  said,  “Anyplace  we  can  land  a  job  for 
Marilyn?  Because  she’s  talented  enough:  she  worked  as  a  superintendent 
or  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools;  she  knows  a  lot  about 
education,”  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

And  Kamey  says,  “Send  her  over  to  CHFA.”  He  said,  “I  need  an 
administrative  person  who  knows  administration,  and  she  knows  enough 
about  it.”  So  he  put  her  on.  He  said  long  term  would  be  good  because 
that  way  she  could  take  the  civil  service  exam.  She’s  been  divorced  for  a 
lot  of  years  and  this  would  be  good  for  her.  Working  for  us  in  the  caucus 
was  a  fly-by-night  job:  you  had  no  protection. 

Well,  by  this  time,  by  the  time  of  the  Bontadelli  story,  she  had 
already  become  personnel  director  and  had  passed  the  test  and  become  a 
civil  servant. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  an  intern’s  job  and  my  son,  Don,  applied 
for  and  got  the  intern’s  job.  Karney  let  him  have  an  intern’s  job. 

So  here  the  L.A.  Times  story  which  tried  to  unfold  was  that  John 
Bontadelli,  big  contributor,  big  friend  of  Ken  Maddy,  who  is  responsible 
for  Kamey  Hodge,  who  is  responsible  for  Maddy’ s  sister  and  son  getting  a 
job,  has  awarded  John  Bontadelli  in  the  Fresno  area  more  low  income 
contracts  than  any  other  place  in  the  state. 

When  they  finally  did  the  checking  on  it,  they  found  out  that  this  was 
all  done  competitively  and  it’s  all  done  by  formula.  And  the  reality  is,  that 
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when  things  are  such  that  low  income  housing  is  not  readily  being  built 
because  you  don’t  need  it  —  either  the  interest  rates  are  low  or  something 
of  that  nature  —  about  the  only  place  you  can  build  low  income  housing  is 
in  a  place  like  Fresno  where  the  need  is  so  bad. 

They  wrote  the  story  but  there  was  no  smoking  gun  because  they 
could  find  no  money  being  given  by  Bontadelli  to  me.  So  the  whole  tie-in 
that  was  sort  of  part  of  the  story,  there  was  no  smoking  gun.  They  found 
out,  when  they  actually  did  a  little  looking  around,  that  Kamey  Hodge  was 
not  kidding,  nor  was  I,  when  they  went  back  to  Fresno  to  try  to  find 
whether  it  was  true  or  not  that  neither  one  of  us  even  spoke  to  Bontadelli. 
They  couldn’t  find  a  lie  there.  In  fact,  one  of  the  reporters,  the  guy  who 
wrote  it,  was  a  pretty  good  guy,  but  I  don’t  think  he  apologized,  a  reporter 
never  apologizes  for  anything. 

But  it  was  such  a  fa<?ade  that  it  was  a  one-day  little  go  and  it  was 
gone.  Nobody  ever  asked  any  question  about  it  because  there  was  no 
smoking  gun,  but  they  had  checked  then  about  Bontadelli.  I  really, 
frankly,  was  never,  ever  much  questioned  after  that.  I  think  word  must 
have  gotten  around  that  there’s  no  smoking  gun  with  Maddy  and  this  guy 
Bontadelli. 

SENEY :  But  you  wouldn’t  quarrel  with  the  reputation  of  Fresno  then  as  having  a 

politics  that’s  kind  of  shady. 

Fresno’s  had  the  reputation,  really,  almost  my  entire  career  since  I’ve  been 
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down  there.  I  mean,  my  career  plus  as  long  as  I’ve  been  down  there.  I 
think  back  in  1952,  when  I  first  moved,  I  think  it  was  called  —  in  fact,  that 
story  I’m  talking  about  West  Fresno  might  have  been  written  prior  to  my 
law  school  time.  It  might  have  been  written  in  my  college  days,  in  the 
‘50s,  as  the  “Sin  City.”  So,  I  mean,  it  has  had  this  reputation. 

In  terms  of  government,  it’s  been  on  and  off  for  twenty  years.  The 
ironic  thing  is,  that  Sharon  Levy’s  been  on  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
Deran  Koligian,  who  is  [Senator  Charles]  Chuck  Poochigian’s  father-in- 
law,  has  been  on  the  board  of  supes  for  almost  the  same  amount  of  time.  I 
mean,  here’s  a  couple  of  people  who  have  been  on  the  board  of 
supervisors  as  local  government  officials  all  these  years  and  still  seem  to 
be  bouncing  along  like  nothing’s  happened. 

The  City  of  Clovis  was  the  one  that  got  nailed  big,  and  yet,  Harry 
Armstrong  is  a  Democrat  who’s  been  on  the  board  at  Clovis.  I  saw  him 
the  other  night.  He  always  jokes  about  being  a  Democrat  for  Maddy,  and 
he’s  been  there  forever.  He’s  another  one  that’s  been  around  all  these 
years  and  ducked  all  the  corruption. 

Well,  you  don’t  have  to  pay  off  everyone,  just  a  majority. 

That’s  all,  so  there’s  probably  a  few  people  that  are  left. 

That  aren’t  necessarily  touchable. 

Yes,  not  touchable. 

In  this  story  on  Bontadelli,  it  amazed  me,  as  I  said  to  you,  again  off  the 
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tape,  how  little  money  was  spent  by  Bontadelli  in  terms  of  campaign 
money. 

We’re  talking  about  a  hundred  dollars,  or  fifty  bucks  or  something  like 
that.  It’s  just  hard  to  believe  anybody  would  sell  themselves  for— 

Yes,  it  does  seem  a  little  inexpensive,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

You  know,  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about,  and  I 
thought  we  might  spend  more  time  on  these  things 
today  —  although,  is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  this  stuff? 
No.  I  mean,  I  think  the  Bontadelli  thing  was  really  a  nothing,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  I  tried  to  put  in  that  book  all  of  the  scandal  stuff.  Carson 
Rapp  was  the  feature  story.  I  don’t 

think  —  well,  [and]  the  shrimp  scam.  It  got  very  little  press.  I  got  no  press 
out  of  it.  If  you  read  through  the  shrimp  scam,  you  see  my  name  as  having 
carried  the  bill,  but  certainly  nobody  then  ever  spoke  about  any 
involvement  and/or  accusation.  There  weren’t  even  any  accusations  on 
that  case. 

I  was  trying  to  think  of  anything  that  was  ultimately  printed  about 
me  that  was  an  indication  that  I  might  have  been  in  some  way  corrupt,  and 
I  can’t  remember  any  more  than  those  right  there. 

And  I  want  to  talk  about  the  shrimp  scam  next  time  because  I  didn’t 
prepare  well  enough  to  question  you  about  that.  Except,  I  said  to  you, 
again  off  the  tape  one  day  when  we  were  meeting,  that  the  press  had  left 
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you  alone  on  that,  really.  You’d  been  subpoenaed.  They  had  to  know 
that. 

They  knew  I  went  before  the  Grand  Jury.  I  don’t  know  if  I  said,  or  I  might 
have  said  to  a  couple  of  them,  “What  took  place  in  the  Grand  Jury?”  But 
you’re  right.  I  can’t  remember  anybody  even  spending  any  time  quizzing 
me  much  about  the  whole  shrimp  scam  thing. 

I  was  curious.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  you  were  able  to  get  the  Bee  to 
stop  talking  about  the  Carson  Rapp  thing  was  relevant  to  the  shrimp  scam? 
Hard  to  say,  because  it  wouldn’t  have  stopped  these  other  guys,  the  other 
reporters,  if  they  had  thought  there  was  anything. 

The  reporters  will  talk  among  themselves  and  gossip  as  much  as  anyone 
and  have  to  say  that  Maddy  was  bum  rapped  by  the  Bee  on  this. 

I  think  they  could  have,  but  at  the  same  time,  unless  there  was  just 
something  that  came  out,  and  just  nothing  came  out.  I  don’t  think  the 
local  press  was  any  more  impressed  with  what  the  FBI  had  than  we  were. 

I  mean,  I  candidly  think  that  they  looked  at  what  the  whole  situation  was 
in  terms  of  the  shrimp  scam  and  said  “this  is  weak  at  best.”  Maybe  they 
got  a  couple  of  guys  who  should’ve  gone— 

For  other  reasons. 

For  other  reasons.  But  this  is  just  a  phony  deal  in  so  many  ways. 

Well,  why  don’t  we  leave  it  there  for  the  day  and  I’ll  come  back  on 
Friday.  Is  that  all  right? 
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MADDY :  Okay.  That  sounds  good. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 
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[Session  19,  December  30,  1999] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Good  morning,  Senator. 

MADDY :  Good  morning. 

SENEY:  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  couple  of  things  before  we  get  into  talking  about 

the  shrimp  scam  a  little  bit  more  today.  One  was,  in  the  mid-1990’s,  the 
Senate  seems  to  begin  to  eclipse  the  Assembly  in  terms  of  power.  At  least 
there’s  a  number  of  articles  to  that  effect.  That  the  Senate  under 
Lockyer’s  leadership  on  the  one  side  and  then  yours  on  the  other, 
compared  to  what’s  going  on  in  the  Assembly,  looks  to  be  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two  houses. 

Could  you  comment  on  that,  what  your  views  would  be  on  that? 
MADDY:  Well,  I  think  it  was  a  combination  of  things:  when  Willie  Brown  left, 

which  was  not  exactly  at  that  point  in  time;  and  all  the  upheaval  with  the 
various  changes  in  the  speakerships,  with  [Assembly  Speaker  Brian] 
Setencich  moving  and  then  [Assembly  Speaker  Paul]  Horcher,  and  they 
move  all  these  different  people  in.  I  think  the  criticism  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  lack  of  leadership  and  everything  being  in  disarray  just 
automatically  moved  it  over  to  the  Senate  as  being  a  focal  point  of  power. 

And  I  think  Lockyer  worked  at  that  a  little  bit  also.  I  think  Lockyer 
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was  trying  to  make  a  point.  He  had  obviously  higher  office  in  mind  and 
he  was  going  to  try  to  do  things  correctly  and  try  to  do  things  in  a  way  that 
would  get  him  the  right  kind  of  publicity  for  the  future. 

SENEY :  So  you  would  agree  with  that  assessment  then. 

MADDY :  Oh,  I  would  agree.  There  was  no  doubt  that  no  one  waited  for  the 

Assembly  to  do  anything.  With  the  breakup  and  with  the  speakership 
battles  and  so  on,  Lockyer  and  I  didn’t  look  to  the  Assembly  for  anything. 
It  was  almost  a  joke  in  the  sense  that  it  was  just  a  question  of  ducking,  if 
you  will,  the  rocks  that  they  threw  at  each  other,  and  what  they  came  up 
with  went  from  one  moment  to  the  next  because  they  were  not  doing 
anything  other  than  playing  major  games.  And  to  the  extent  that  we  were 
trying  to  produce  the  budgets  and  trying  to  get  things  completed  and  out  of 
the  way,  and  in  Lockyer’s  case  trying  to  make  a  record,  we  just  paid  no 
attention  to  them,  as  I  recall,  and  just  forced  them. 

The  key  is,  that  a  strong  house,  a  strong  Senate  like  that,  can  put 
together  the  budget,  or  we  can  put  together  a  major  proposal  on  health 
care,  or  whatever,  and  just  jam  it  over  there  and  say,  “Look,  folks,  this  is 
the  way  it’s  going  to  be.”  Now,  obviously,  if  you’ve  got  the  Governor  in 
any  way  helping 

you  —  in  other  words,  saying,  “This  is  not  a  bad  idea”  —  then  you’re  going 
to  isolate  the  Assembly.  And  when  there’s  disarray  and  everything’s 
going  crazy,  you’ll  find  members  of  the  Assembly  who  will  peel  off.  I 
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mean,  there’ll  be  a  great  number  of  those  folks  would  like  to  disavow  any 
membership  in  the  Assembly,  basically  saying,  “I  don’t  want  to  be  part  of 
this;  I  am  not  part  of  this.  This  is  crazy.  I’m  a  better  person;  I’m  not 
fighting.  I  don’t  believe  in  what  they’re  doing  to  Setencich  or  Horcher.  I 
don’t  believe  in  any  of  this  stuff  that’s  going  on.” 

Did  you  get  involved  at  all  in  those  skirmishes  over  there?  Did  they  come 
to  you? 

No,  I  really  didn’t.  It  was  interesting  because  Horcher  and  Setencich, 
both,  on  more  than  one  occasion  were  seen  discussing  things  with  me.  It 
was  reported  they  came  to  see  me  about  different  things.  Both  of  them 
had  images  of  moderate,  and  Setencich  was  from  Fresno  and  I  knew  him. 
And  to  the  extent  that,  in  part,  they  wanted  some  advice  and  help,  I  tried  to 
give  it  to  them.  But  my  advice  was  the  kind  that  wasn’t  going  to  sell  very 
well. 

What  were  they  looking  to  you  for  and  what  advice  did  you  give  them? 

I  think  what  they  were  looking  to  me  was  for  some  solution  as  to  “How 
can  I  be  Speaker?  How  can  I  keep  this  job  with  all  of  my  friends  in  my 
own  party  disliking  me,  and  this  sort  of  coalition  of  Democrats  using  me? 
How  can  I  mend  the  fences  and  make  it  so  that  it  will  work,  yet  still 
remain  Speaker?” 

Well,  the  last  sentence  there  is  the  toughest  one.  I  thought  they 
could  do  a  lot  of  things  that  might  enhance  their  own  image,  meaning 
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keeping  it  in  the  Republican  Party  and  letting  the  Republican  Party  have  it, 
but  they  would  have  to  give  it  up  themselves.  They  didn’t  have  the  power 
to  hold  on;  they’d  already  been  tainted.  I  said,  “You  might  get  the 
coalition.  You  might  find  a  coalition.  You  might  find  a  group  of  Dems 
and  Republicans  who  you  could  work  together.  Whether  you  could  hold 
onto  it  yourself  and  make  it  work,  I  don’t  think  it’s  possible.” 

At  one  point  in  time  Setencich  was  trying  to  have  this  system 
whereby  he  mixed  up  the  authority  and  so  on,  and  I  said,  “You  have  to 
make  one  team  or  the  other.  The  Republicans  have  a  majority  and,”  I  said, 
“in  some  fashion,  you’re  going  to  have  to  recognize  that  authority.  You 
can  give  Democrats  power  and  you  can  try  to  say  that  we’re  going  to  try  to 
run  a  show  here,  we’re  going  to  try  to  run  an  operation  that  recognizes 
talent,  and  put  the  right  people  in  the  right  spots  and  so  on,  and  try  to  go  to 
the  best  of  all  of  the  instincts  of  the  members  and  those  particularly  with 
talent  and  try  to  put  something  together.  But  if  you’re  going  to  play  the 
game  that  one  side  or  the  other  has  got  ultimate  control  —  in  other  words, 
if  you’re  going  to  insist  that  Willie  is  going  to  have  the  last 
say  —  you’re  not  going  to  be  able  to  hold  on.  You  can’t  possibly  do  that.” 

So  we  discussed  a  few  things,  but  it  wasn’t  lengthy,  it  wasn’t  long 
discussions.  I  knew  both  of  them  well,  and  when  I  say  “well”— 

SENE  Y :  Y  ou  mean  Horcher  and— 
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Horcher  and  Setencich.  And  then,  of  course,  when  [Assembly  Speaker] 
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Doris  Allen  took  over,  it  was  “Katy  bar  the  door.”  That  was  all  she  wrote. 
Doris  and  I  were  not  necessarily  friends  or  anything.  I  never  really  had 
any  discussion  with  her. 

Was  it  the  fact  that  Willie  was  making  the  ultimate  decisions  for  both 
Horcher  and  Setencich?  Did  he  have  the  power  over  them? 

Sure  he  had  the  power.  And  why  they  thought  they  could  hold  on  I  don’t 
know,  because  Willie  was  far  too  smart  for  that. 

Did  you  ever  talk  to  him  about  this  stuff? 

No.  Other  than  just  in  a  very  offhand  joking  manner.  This  was  a  big 
coup.  This  was  quite  a  coup  for  Willie.  This’ll  go  down  in  his  history  as 
to  how  and  why  he  did  it.  He’d  probably  easily  say  why  he  did  it. 

What’s  your  feeling  about  it? 

Well,  he  just  never  let  the  Republicans  have  control.  He  kept  them  from 
being  in  control,  which  is  a  major  victory.  You  know,  you  lose  the 
leadership  finally  for  the  first  time  in  “X”  number  of  years  —  it  was  1969  - 
-  lose  control  of  the  State  Assembly  and  the  Republicans  take  charge, 
they’re  not  in  charge.  I  mean,  Willie  pulls  a  coup.  Willie  pulls  a  deal  with 
the  Democrats  —  or  a  Democrat  still  has  control  of  things.  That’s  not  done 
very  often,  or  ever.  So  I  think  it’s  a  major  achievment  for  Willie. 

Obviously,  the  more  the  two  individuals,  Setencich  and  Horcher, 
either  get  in  trouble  or  show  how  little  success  they’ve  been  able  to  enjoy 
since  they  left,  the  better  it  makes  the  Republicans  look,  in  a  sense.  Well, 
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it  doesn’t  make  the  Republicans  look  good;  it  doesn’t  make  anybody  look 
good.  It  just  shows  that  Willie  had  the  instinct  again  to  pick  the  weak  and 
to  go  after  the  weak  sisters. 

There  were  so  many  mistakes.  I  think  the  Republicans  made 
horrible  mistakes.  The  day,  the  evening,  that  they  won,  the  rumor  was  out 
that  Horcher  was  ready  to  move. 

To  the  Democratic  side. 

To  the  Democratic  side.  And,  of  course,  I  was  in  the  Senate.  But  I  could 
never  understand  why  the  leadership  in  our  Republican  Party,  in  its 
entirety,  wasn’t  called  to  go  out  to  Horcher  and  camp  in  his  front  yard  and 
just  say,  “Paul,  whatever  you  want,  pal,  whatever  you’d  like  to  do,  it 
doesn’t  make  any  difference.  You  can  take  a  chairmanship.  You’re  not 
going  to  be  Speaker  but  you’re  a  Republican,  stay  with  us.  If  you  want 
another  appointment,  another  assignment,  we  can  arrange  that.  We’ll  get 
the  Governor.”  I  mean,  the  Governor  could  have  been  there.  Instead, 
everybody  said,  “Well,  screw  him.  He  can’t  do  that  to  us,”  and  so  on  and 
so  forth. 

I  think  there  was  a  way.  I  mean,  Paul  Horcher  was  not  a  bad  guy 
and  he’s  a  guy  that  was  sitting  there  on  a  very  short  term  of  being  in  the 
Legislature.  It’s  all  ego.  He  could  have  enjoyed  the  best  of  things  within 
the  Republican  Party  and  stayed  loyal  and  the  Republicans  would  have 
taken  over.  That  would  have  given  at  least  a  fighting  chance  for  the  next 
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go-around.  Instead,  everybody  ignored  him.  I  don’t  think  anybody  even 
gave  a  courtesy  call  to  him.  I’m  reasonably  certain  the  Governor  never 
called  him.  You  got  to  get  the  Governor.  The  Gov’s  got  to  be  the  guy 
who  makes  those  big  calls. 

I’m  not  certain  of  all  those  facts,  but  my  understanding  of  them  was 
that  nobody  did  anything  for  either  of  those  two  gents.  They  tried  a  lot  on 
Doris  Allen  but  by  that  time  the  dye  had  been  cast,  if  you  will.  People  had 
figured  out  how  to  work  this  system  and  they  were  doing  all  kinds  of 
things.  But  Horcher  was  the  key  guy.  They  should  have  been  there  on  his 
front  yard,  saying,  “Look,  you’ve  got  problems  at  home.  We’ll  do  [this], 
we’ll  do  [that],  we’ll  do,”  whatever  it  was. 

But  I  think  typical  of  politicians,  we  just  sit  back  and  say,  “The  hell 
with  him.  They  can’t  hurt  us.  They  can’t  really  do  it.”  Willie  showed  he 
could. 

What  was  the  source  of  Horcher’s  anger  toward  the  Republicans? 

That  part  I’m  unclear.  In  fact,  I  don’t  even  have  a  hint.  I  was  going  to 
think  about  that  and  I  couldn’t  come  up  with  anything  that  I  recall. 

You  know,  let  me  remind  you  of  something  that  I’m  sure  you  recollect, 
and  that  is  that  he  ran  for  Frank  Hill’s  seat,  the  rest  of  Frank  Hill’s  term 
for  the  Senate,  and  didn’t  win,  as  I  understand  it. 

No. 

Would  that  might  have  played  into  whatever  the  Republicans’  role  might 
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have  been  down  there? 

I  don’t  know  if  it  did  or  not.  I  don’t  know  if  it  was  ever  connected.  I 
don’t  think  it  had  ever  been  connected. 

It  was  a  sad  deal,  the  one  shot  we  had,  the  one  chance  we  had  in  a 
decade.  It  was  a  short  jump  from  here  to  having  a  majority  in  both  houses 
and  a  Democratic  governor.  I’m  not  sure  if  we’d  played  it  differently  that 
any  of  that  would  have  changed,  but  it  sure  might  have  changed  instead  of 
the  situation  we  have  now. 

From  the  outside,  it  made  the  Republicans  in  the  Assembly  look  very 
foolish. 

Oh  yes.  No  leadership,  no  nothing.  It  was  really  too  bad.  You  know,  to 
the  extent  that  the  Governor  could  have  gotten  involved,  some  people 
hammered  him  a  little  bit.  But  I  think  he  felt  he  wanted  to  stay  out  of  the 
legislative  battles,  but  sometimes  you  need  the  legislative  battles  to  have 
enough  power  to  win. 

Anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  the  intrigues  over  there? 

No.  That  was  clearly  a  Willie  Brown  victory.  I  don’t  think  anybody  else 
could  have  pulled  it  off.  I  don’t  think  anybody  else  would  have  thought  it 
out.  Almost  anybody  else  would  have  just  played  the  game  sort  of  by  the 
rules,  the  rules  being  they  beat  us,  that  should  be  it.  But  Willie  did  not, 
and  the  Reps  were  off  guard  and  weak. 

Well,  it  was  a  big  feather  in  his  cap. 
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I  think  it  was  huge. 

You  must  have  admired  that  as  a  politician  yourself. 

Oh,  everybody  [did].  I  mean,  that’s  why  Willie  gets  and  receives  so  many 
plaudits  from  so  many  other  politicians  all  the  time,  because  he  does  do 
things  that  really  are  beyond  the  realm,  beyond  what  anybody  else  is 
capable  of  doing.  You  know,  he’s  lost  a  few  along  the  way.  I  mean,  he 
should  have  been  Speaker  probably  earlier  than  he  did  because  of  some  of 
the  flamboyance.  But  you  can’t  accuse  him  of  making  the  same  mistake 
twice. 

The  joke  in  this  last  go-around  with  him  running  for  the  mayor,  I 
mean,  anybody  who  thinks  that  he  was  going  to  become  —  you  and  I  had 
talked  about  it  —  I  thought  it  was  never  going  to  be  close.  But  the  fact  that 
he  gets  control  of  the  mayor’s  office,  and  anybody  who  thinks  that  they’re 
going  to  be  able  to  beat  him  after  he  had  control  is,  I  think,  a  little  bit 
wishful  thinking. 

Well,  you  expressed  all  kinds  of  confidence  in  him,  and  of  course,  he  got, 
what,  60  percent  of  the  vote. 

Sixty-plus  percent  of  the  vote. 

He  did  very  well. 

Number  one,  you’ve  got  the  capability  in  that  town  of  making  sure  you  get 
the  votes  when  you  need  them  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
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Well,  I  mean,  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  doubt  that  all  the  stories  about 
busloads  of  people  coming  to  cast  their  absentee 

ballots  —  I  mean,  they  had  an  absentee  ballot  program.  Whether  or  not  it 
bordered  on  being  illegal  is  probably  anyone’s  question. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  in  terms  of  our  democratic  process,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  absentee  ballot  system.  You  take  a  house  full  of  elderly 
people  and  you  walk  in  and,  by  and  large,  it’s  somebody  of  importance 
and  you  say,  “Fill  out  these  forms,  this  allows  you  to  vote,”  and  I  would 
wager  that  80  percent  will  say,  in  some  locations,  in  some  of  these  areas, 
particularly  in  low  income  areas,  “How  do  we  vote?” 

“Well,  you  just  fill  out  here,  and  you  mark  this.  And  then  on 
Election  Day,  we’re  coming  and  we’re  going  to  take  a  ride  and  we’re 
going  to  have  dinner.”  So  the  bus  comes  and  everybody  gets  on  the  bus 
and  goes  and  casts  their  ballots,  because  they  did  it  all  in  person.  I 
understand  that  these  people  came,  brought  down  their  absentee  ballots 
and  deposited  them,  and  then  had  dinner. 

How  many  were  influenced  by  all  of  that  treatment?  Anybody’s 
guess.  But  my  understanding  was  the  busloads  of  low  income  of  all  races, 
the  minority  community,  you  name  it,  they  were  all  there  with  a  program 
that  was  designed  to  have  them  fill  out  the  forms  at  the  proper  time,  make 
sure  the  forms  were  completed  in  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be,  and 
not  mailed  in.  Let’s  not  take  any  chances  there.  Let’s  not  take  any 
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chances  of  somebody  saying  that  you  were  illegally  picking  up  the  ballots, 
which  you’re  not  supposed  to  do,  and  hand  carry  them  for  somebody  else. 
The  person  themselves  were  delivering  them.  So  bingo,  they  get  on  the 
bus. 

I  mean,  how  many  do  you  need?  How  many  do  you  need  before  that 
works?  And  what  other  town  in  the  state  would  work  that  well?  You 
could  go  into  Fresno  and  you  might  find  a  few  centers  for  elderly  or  a  few 
places  for  low  income  minorities  and  others  who  would  be  prone  to  be 
receptive  to  this  kind  of  pressure  but  not  in  the  same  number  as  you  would 
find  in  San  Francisco. 

You  take  somebody  as  popular  as  Willie  was  and  do  all  the  rest  that 
you  can  do  to  enhance  in  order  to  have  people  vote  for  him,  I  think  it’s 
pretty  clear.  I  mean,  it  was  just  too  easy.  And,  I  think  when  they’re  all 
finished,  he’s  going  to  have  whatever  organization,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
is  going  to  be  a  tough  one  to  beat. 

Once  you  get  all  the  names,  and  once  you  get  all  the  locations,  and 
once  you  get  all  the  organizers,  and  once  you  get  all  the  homes  listed,  and 
once  you  get  all  the  neighborhood  key  people,  then  you’ve  got  yourself 
the  equivalent  of  what  we  all  used  to  read  about  in  Chicago,  in  the  East,  in 
places  in  which  there  was  this  kind  of  politics  that  took  place.  The 
difference  being  that  we  never  had  much  of  it  in  California  because  we 
were  so  transient.  San  Francisco  being  a  little  different. 
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Now,  all  that,  of  course,  is  speculation.  It’s  just  what  we  politicians 
sit  around  and  talk  about.  But  the  buses  were  there,  and  the  absentee 
ballots  were  delivered,  and  how  much  they’re  going  to  write  about  it,  who 
knows,  in  the  future.  I  doubt  if  they  write  very  much  about  it. 

SENEY :  I  know  you’re  in  touch  with  John  Burton  a  lot  who’s  Pro  Tern  and  from 

San  Francisco.  Did  you  and  he  talk  much  about  the  election? 

MADDY :  Not  very  much  about  it.  He  was  of  the  same  mind  that  I  was:  that  it  was 

rather  silly  for  so  much  to  be  written  about  the  danger  Willie  faced,  that  he 
was  going  to  be  threatened  by  this  guy.  If  you  take  a  look  at  the  opponent, 
it  was  a  guy  who  couldn’t  get  elected  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  I  don’t 
think.  I  mean,  he  had  to  find  this  one  city.  With  this  guy’s  stand  on  just 
the  most  basic  issues  —  take  away  all  of  his  own  personal  characteristics  — 
but  take  his  vote,  what  he  liked  to  do,  the  mandatory  taxes,  and  this  and 
that  and  the  other  thing,  you  couldn’t  ask  for  a  better  candidate. 

SENEY :  Do  you  think  Willie  might  have  been  responsible  for  some  of  those  dire 

predictions  and  stories  of  defeat? 

MADDY :  It  would  not  be  beyond  what  Willie  would  do.  In  other  words,  let’s  get 

this  thing  really  moving;  how  do  we  raise  the  most  money?  Put  the  scare 
out. 

SENEY :  And  then  when  you  win,  as  you’re  sure  you  will,  you  look  even  better, 

more  invulnerable. 


MADDY:  That’s  right. 
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When  you  talk  about  his  organization,  and  you  draw  analogies  to  Chicago, 
the  awful  word  “machine”  comes  into  mind. 

Yes,  that’s  what  I  mean.  In  my  28  years,  I  don’t  know  of  many  cities  in 
California  in  which  you  could  go  in  and  talk  about  a  “machine”  or  list  four 
or  five  people  that  have  substantial  control  over  the  outcome  of  elections 
and/or  the  outcome  of  anything.  In  other  words,  a  city  council  vote  or  a 
board  of  supervisors  vote.  And  again,  this  is  all  basically  hearsay  and  it’s 
all  just  what  we  talk  about  in  the  political  world. 

San  Francisco  is  the  one  place  in  which  it  has  always  been  known 
that  the  Burtons,  and  the  Browns,  and  the  one  or  two  other  organizations  — 
I  mean,  there’s  been  more  than  just  one,  because  on  the  other  side  was  Leo 
McCarthy,  and  there  were  other  factions. 

Diane  Feinstein. 

Feinstein  and  so  on.  But,  I  mean,  that’s  about  the  only  city  where  you  talk 
about  a  machine.  You  take  a  look  at  the  neighborhoods,  for  instance.  If 
you  read  the  Chron  [San  Francisco  Chronicle],  they  still  write  about  the 
neighborhoods.  We  don’t  write  about  the  neighborhoods  in  Sacramento. 
What’s  the  neighborhoods?  You  don’t  write  about  them.  But  in  San 
Francisco  you  write  about  the  neighborhoods  and  you  write  about  the 
areas,  and  I  can’t  think  of  many  of  them  right  offhand. 

Sunset?  West  Portal,  etc.? 

Yes,  and  when  you  do  that,  you  talk  about  who’s  in  charge.  Who’s  the 
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boss?  Who’s  the  key  player  in  this  area?  And  that  means  something. 
They  have  that  key  player,  they  have  then  the  other  players,  and  when  you 
get  to  organizing  —  there’s  nothing  better  than  organizing  and  saying, 
“Look,  who  do  you  have?” 

“Well,  here  are  the  eighteen  districts,  neighborhoods,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  them,  and  we’ve  got  fifteen  of  the  key  players  that  are  already 
signed  up,  Willie,  and  each  of  them  has  promised  that—”  etc.,  etc. 

So,  I  mean,  the  “machine,”  if  you  take  other  cities  and  counties  in 
this  state,  in  other  areas,  you  get  very,  very  little  of  that. 

Where  would  you  put  what’s  sometimes  called  the  “Berman- Waxman 
machine”  in  West  L.A.?  It’s  West  L.A.,  isn’t  it? 

Yes,  West  L.A.  It  was  by  far,  next  to  San  Francisco,  the  strongest,  but  I 
think  there  was  a  difference.  I  think  Waxman-Berman  had  less  folks,  less 
people,  more  technology  and  more  intelligence,  and  they  could  go  out  and 
get  the  people.  They  didn’t  have  to  have  them  all  the  time. 

In  San  Francisco  you  had  to  satisfy  all  these  people.  So-and-so  had 
to  get  appointed  to  this,  and  somebody  had  to  be  appointed  to  that,  and 
somebody  had  to  be  part  of  this  organization,  and  somebody  had  to  be  this 
and  that,  and  so  on.  That’s  the  way  everybody  was  satisfied.  In  the 
Waxman-Berman  thing,  it  was  all  technology  and  intelligence. 

And  money  too. 

And  money  —  who  was  registered  where  —  and  all  of  the  nuances  of  the 
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game  on  reapportionment:  Who’d  you  go  to?  You  go  to  Waxman- 
Berman.  How  do  you  figure  out  who  lives  where?  They  had  it  all.  I 
mean,  that  was  the  thing  that  they  were  so  powerful,  and  they’ve  been 
doing  it  for  a  long,  long  time. 

But  no  one  ever  listed  another  fifty  names  of  people  that  were 
Waxman-Berman  key  players.  At  least  not  to  me.  It  was  always  known  to 
me  as  Waxman-Berman.  You’re  figuring  on  those  two  guys.  They  were 
the  guys  who  were  there  to  deliver,  and  they  delivered  the  information  that 
you  needed. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  one  more  thing  about  Willie  Brown’s  run  for  mayor. 
Did  you  contribute  to  his  campaign? 

Yes,  both  times  I  did. 

What  is  the  maximum  you  can  give  over  there? 

I  think  it  was  a  thousand. 

Were  you  good  for  that  both  times? 

Yes.  The  first  time  he  mentioned  four  people  in  his  thank  you  speech. 

Bob  Beverly  and  myself  were  two  of  the  four.  He  mentioned  his  two 
Republican  friends  who  were  there:  Ken  Maddy  and  Bob  Beverly. 

This  is  when  he  was  first  elected. 

First  elected,  and  then  this  time  I  just  sent  in  my  check  and  I  didn’t  do 
anything  else. 

Okay,  let  me  ask  you  about  a  couple  of  other  sort  of  unrelated  things  that  I 
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wanted  to  ask  you  about.  This  has  to  do  with  Governor  Wilson  and  it  has 
to  do  with  rejecting  a  couple  of  his  nominees  for  the  CSUS  [California 
State  University  System]  Board  of  Trustees  and  for  the  UC  Board  of 
Trustees.  One  was  for  the  CSUS  Board  of  Trustees:  Rosemary  Thacker. 
And  I’m  trying  to  think,  there  was  an  Asian  gentleman  who  was  the 
nominee— 

[Lester]  Lee,  or  something  like  that.  I  took  it  up  on  the  floor. 

You  did,  right.  And  you  scolded  the  Democrats  for  injecting  partisanship 
in  here.  But  what  was  going  on  in  that?  Do  you  remember  that  particular 
thing? 

I  don’t  remember  the  background  as  to  why  they  were  going  to  turn  down 
the  two.  I  brought  up  Lee  because  he  was  so  well  known  and  was  Asian. 
He  wanted  to  go  forward.  He  wanted  to  test  it.  Thacker,  as  I  recall. 

When  somebody  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  —  in  other  words,  we’re 
not  going  to  confirm  that  person  —  then  I  would  not  bring  them  up,  which 
I  had  the  right  to  do.  I  had  the  right  to  pull  them  out  of  committee. 

You  mean  when  they  were  rejected  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

By  the  Rules  Committee.  I  had  the  right  to  bring  them  up  and  have  a  vote 
on  the  floor. 

There  was  only  one  reason  to  do  that:  to  embarrass.  And,  of  course, 
Lockyer  didn’t  like  the  fact  I  brought  up  Lee. 

This  was  Lester  Lee,  by  the  way. 
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Yes,  Lester  Lee.  But  he  was  very  well  known,  very  credible.  He  was 
Asian.  The  big  issue  was,  who  likes  minorities  more?  An  issue, 
obviously,  that  you  could  use  a  little  bit,  so  we  brought  up  Lee.  And  Lee 
had  a  couple  of  pretty  good  Democratic  friends,  and  so  it  put  Lockyer  on 
the  spot  pretty  well.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to  do  it  and  that’s  part  of 
my  job,  and  he  wasn’t  happy  about  it.  But  it  got  the  headlines  we  wanted. 
Nothing  happened.  It  didn’t  change. 

He  understood  that  you  had  to  do  that. 

Yes,  but  he  was  still  mad  at  me. 

Did  he  retaliate  in  any  way? 

I  don’t  think  so.  Anytime  you  did  anything  that  Bill  didn’t  like  he  got  mad 
at  you,  but  he  rarely  did  anything  to  retaliate  that  was  significant,  because, 
number  one,  there  wasn’t  anything  he  could  do  that  would  hurt  very  much. 

I  always  had  a  theory  that  we  never  really  tested  each  other.  I  never 
did  test  anybody  as  leader.  My  belief  was  that  if  I  could  organize  my 
caucus  to  take  pain  —  in  other  words,  to  really  go  after  the  Democrats  in  a 
number  of  ways  —  we  could  disrupt  this  place.  We  could  bring  it  to  a  halt 
and  so  on. 

Number  one,  most  members  did  not  want  to  do  that.  That  was  not 
part  of  what  they  wanted  to  do.  And  I  think  they  didn’t  want  to  do  it  not 
so  much  because  they  worried  about  image  and  so  on,  they  just  didn’t 
want  to  go  through  the  pain.  So  my  view  was,  if  they’re  not  going  to  join 
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me,  there’s  no  way  in  the  world  I  was  going  to  do  it  by  myself.  Why  take 
that  on? 

But  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  really  go  to  war.  You  look  at 
Congress  all  the  time.  Look  at  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  in 
Congress.  They  only  go  up  to  a  certain  point  in  terms  of  disruption,  and 
it’s  all  calculated.  And  when  the  Reps  shut  down  government,  bad 
calculation.  Clinton  blames  it  on  them  and  they  lose  big  time.  We  could 
shut  down  government  easily  around  here  and  reach  the  same  kind  of 
conclusion.  You  have  to  really  calculate  it. 

So  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  Lockyer  knew  there  were  some 
things  I  had  to  do.  There  were  some  things  that  were  critical  to  my 
maintaining  my  leadership  and  other  things. 

You  wouldn’t  blindside  him  with  this,  though.  You’d  go  tell  him  what 
you  were  going  to  do? 

Oh,  I  told  him.  Absolutely. 

There  was  one  other  thing.  This  was  in  ’98,  just  before  you  left  office  in 
September  of  ’98.  This  was  a  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment, 
number  35,  that  would  have  lengthened  the  terms  of  office  by  one  term 
each.  Would  have  given  the  Assembly  six  years  and  the  Senate  twelve 
years,  I  think.  Is  that  right? 

Mm  hmm. 

And  it  looks  like  it  went  through  the  Senate  by  27-7  but  you  didn’t  make  it 
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through  the  Assembly. 

Was  this  a  serious  effort  on  your  part? 

MADDY :  It  was  an  effort  that  was  serious  from  the  standpoint  that  it  would  have 

been  nice  to  have  passed,  but  no  one  ever  thought  it  was  going  to  pass.  It 
was  kind  of  a  test,  that  was  all. 

SENEY:  You  attached  some  other  things  to  it  that  made  it  look  a  little  more 

attractive.  One  of  the  things  you  did  was  it  wouldn’t  be  a  lifetime  ban. 
You  could  stay  out  a  term  and  then  come  back.  But  you  also  attached 
legislative  pay  to  it,  and  that  is,  you  limited  the  amount  of  pay  increases 
to,  I  think,  five  percent  a  year,  which  this  Citizens  Compensation 
Commission  has  been  more  generous  than  that. 

MADDY :  That  was  sort  of  the  attraction.  The  reverse  of  what  took  place  this  last 

time  of  cutting  your  pay.  The  other  is,  if  you  don’t  like  the  fact  that  the 
Commission’s  there  --  which  I  was  also  coauthor  of  that  bill  to  establish 
the  Commission.  They  determine  the  pay  but  they  also  have  a  limitation 
on  it,  which  was  the  five  percent. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

SENEY :  I  thought  of  you  when  I  saw  the  news  that  Bill  Thomas’  initiative  was 

struck  down  by  the  State  Supreme  Court.  And  again,  this  initiative  tied 
together  legislative  pay  cuts  and  giving  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to 


redistrict  the  state. 
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What  was  your  feeling  on  that?  You  must  have  been  pleased,  I 
would  think. 

Number  one,  the  whole  notion  of  reapportionment  being  conducted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  was  probably  a  pro-Republican  idea.  The  fact  that  he 
connected  it  to  the  pay  of  legislators,  I  thought  was  kind  of  a  cheap  shot, 
that  I  never  have  ever  tolerated  and  never  have  liked.  So  I  just  thought  it 
was  an  example  of  somebody  wanting  to  sacrifice  another  person’s  life  to 
help  himself. 

I’m  glad  they  got  rid  of  it.  I’m  glad  the  Supreme  Court  did  it.  I 
think  it’s  going  to  save  Republicans  a  lot  of  money.  It’ll  keep  them  from 
having  to  engage  in  that  exercise. 

You  mean  the  money  over  the  initiative. 

Right.  No  matter  what  happened,  Thomas  would  have  gotten  a  fair 
number  of  Republicans  to  buy  onto  it  and  put  the  money  in  it.  I  don’t 
think  there  was  a  chance  of  a  snowball  in  hell  of  winning. 

At  some  point  in  time  the  reapportionment  is  terribly,  terribly  corrupt 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  one  bit  fair  and  is  designed  to  give  all  the  power 
to  the  party  that’s  in  power.  When  you’re  in  power  as  much  as  the 
Democrats  are  —  in  other  words,  have  both  houses  plus  the  governorship  — 
you’re  in  total  control. 

The  Republicans  are  going  to  have  to  face  that.  It’s  been  my  thought 


that  the  way  we  should  face  it  is  wait  and  see  what  the  Democrats  do,  if 
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they  do  draw  an  outrageous  plan.  We  have  been  successful  in  a 
referendum  once  before  when  they  drew  an  outrageous  plan. 

Just  after  the  1980  reapportionment. 

Right.  At  least  you  have  something  to  sell  there.  What  Thomas  was 
saying  was  be  careful  folks,  the  Democrats  are  bad  people  and  they’re 
going  to  write  a  bad  plan.  He  didn’t  have  a  bad  plan;  he  just  said,  “Be 
careful,  they’re  going  to  write  one.” 

That’s  much  different  than  when  it’s  all  over  and  they  write  a  bad 
plan  and  you  walk  up  and  you  say,  “Look,  here’s  a  bad  plan.  This  is  a 
horribly  dishonest,  unfair  plan  and  totally  disenfranchises  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  and  you  guys  ought  to  be  mad  about  it,  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.”  I  think  you’ve  got  a  better 
argument  to  go  forward  with. 

So,  I  mean,  whether  or  not  you  can  raise  the  money  to  do  it,  and  so 
on,  is  another  question. 

You  know,  the  law  is  whatever  the  court  says  it  is,  and  if  they  had  wanted 
to  say  this  was  okay,  they  could  have  said  it  was  okay. 

Sure. 

Because  there  are  other  measures  that  have  been  put  on  that  have  more 
than  one  topic  in  them. 

But  my  feeling  was,  and  I’d  like  you  to  comment  on  this,  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  while  they  might  be  willing  to  handle  redistricting, 
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reapportionment,  as  a  fallback  as  a  result  of  legislative  failure,  that  as  an 
institution  that  they  might  not  be  willing  to  take  this  on,  on  a  regular  basis. 
I  think  you’re  absolutely  right.  I  don’t  think  they  want  any  part  of  this 
thing.  There’s  enough  politicians  among  the  Supreme  Court  members  -- 
you  know,  people  who  are  familiar  with  politics  —  that  they  know  what 
this  is  all  about.  It  might  have  been  when  I  was  going  to  law  school,  and 
I’m  trying  to  think  of  some  of  the  famous,  old  California  State  Supreme 
Court  justices,  but  most  of  them  came  out  the  academic  world:  [Associate 
Justice  Roger  J.]  Traynor  and-- 
Roger  Traynor. 

Most  of  them  came  out  of  the  academic  world.  Look  at  old  Marv  Baxter. 

I  remember  Marv  when  he  started  practicing  law  in  Fresno.  He  made  it  all 
the  way  to  where  he’s  at  strictly  through  politics,  and  the  rest  of  them,  or 
mostly.  [Associate  Justice]  Janet  Brown  is  strictly  politics.  So  they  know 
politics.  They’re  not  academicians.  They’re  not  people  who  grew  up  in 
the  hallowed  halls  of  the  law  schools  and  were  chosen  because  of  their 
great  brilliance.  They  were  chosen  because  of  politics.  They  know  what 
this  is  all  about. 

We  talked  before  about  the  shrimp  scam  business.  Why  don’t  we  talk  a 
little  bit  more  about  that? 


You  talked  about  your  own  situation,  and  I  think  we’ll  probably 
come  back  to  that,  but  did  you  have  any  inkling,  were  there  any  rumors, 
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that  something  like  this  was  going  on  before  those  raids  in  1988? 

No.  Total  surprise  to  me  and  I  think  almost  anybody  else. 

What  was  your  reaction  when  you  heard  the  news  of  these  offices  being— 
You  know,  everybody’s  outraged  when  you  find  that  offices  are  being 
raided,  and  your  first  reaction  is  to  go  and  say  —  at  least  mine  was  —  the 
feeling  “I’m  glad  it’s  not  me,”  because  we  were  not  raided.  So  I  didn’t 
have  any  problems  with  it.  In  fact,  I  didn’t  know  for  several  days  that  the 
issue  was  the  one  that  I  had  participated  in.  I  mean,  I  had  no  idea.  It  was 
a  total  shock  to  me  when  they  told  me  I  carried  the  bill.  So  that  was  even 
more  of  an  earth  shaker.  Then  it  was  a  question  of  saying,  “Let’s  go 
through  our  materials  and  see  what  we’ve  got,”  because  that’s  how  it  first 
came  about:  they  wanted  to  know  our  materials.  Well,  we  didn’t  have 
anything;  literally  didn’t  have  anything. 

Would  you  have  had,  under  normal  circumstances,  say,  a  file  on  a 
particular  bill? 

No.  The  situation  that  occurred  was  that  an  Assembly  bill  came  to  the 
Senate;  had  to  be,  what  we  call,  “handled”  on  the  floor.  In  other  words, 
somebody  had  to  carry  it.  We  call  it  “carry  the  bill  on  the  floor.”  That’s 
the  expression.  What  it  really  means  is  that  you  are  listed  as  the  floor 
jockey  —  if  you  want  to  call  it,  that’s  another  word  —  or  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  while  it’s  in  the  Senate.  It  comes  over  to  your  office  generally  in  a 
file,  so  that  you  can  read  the  file  and  understand  what  the  bill’s  about. 
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You  have  not  taken  it  through  committee  so  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  the  committee  arguments  are  or  anything  else.  You  merely  get  it  and 
you  can  go  through  the  file  and  see  what  the  questions  are,  and  that,  again, 
depends  on  how  complete  and  how  thorough  the  Assembly  author  is,  how 
much  work  did  they  put  into  it.  And  then  when  the  time  comes  for  the  bill 
to  appear  on  the  floor  by  file  order  —  it’s  there  and  you  are  the  sponsor  — 
if  it  comes  up  —  I  forget  the  name  of  the  woman  but  she  says,  “This  is 
Assembly  Bill  [so-and-so]  by  [so-and-so]—” 

Was  it  [Senator  Diane  E.]  Watson? 

Not  Watson.  It  was  another  African  American  woman.  I  forget  her  name. 

Anyway,  and  they  said,  “Senator  Maddy,  you’re  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill.”  They’d  list  it,  you  know,  because  her  office  tells  the  Senate  Floor 
and  they  list  in  the  journal. 

You’re  summoned  over  to  the  Senate  clerk  and— 

Well,  they  call.  And  so,  in  this  situation— 

[Assemblywoman]  Gwen  Moore? 

Gwen  Moore,  yes.  “Assembly  Bill  [so-and-so]  by  Moore.  Senator 
Maddy,  take  it  up.” 

This  bill  was  so  minor.  It  had  nothing  really  about  it  in  the  file.  As  I 
say,  the  unique  situation  was  I  was  leader  and  I’d  given  instructions  not  to 
arrange  for  me  to  carry  any  bills.  I  didn’t  have  time  to  carry  bills  on  the 
floor.  There  was  a  certain  advantage  to  having  leadership  carry  bills;  you 
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know,  obviously  for  the  fact  that  you’re  leadership.  But  it  was  laying 
there  on  my  desk,  and  as  I  looked  at  it  —  I  can  recall,  I  told  the  FBI  later,  I 
recall  getting  mad  about  the  fact  “What  am  I  doing  with  this  thing?”  —  but 
I  opened  it  up  and  looked  at  it  and  it  was  nothing. 

Was  there  much  in  the  file  other  than  the  bill  itself? 

No,  just  two,  or  three,  or  four  pieces  of  paper  that  explained  it  a  little  bit. 
And  most  of  it  was  the  analysis  that  came  out  of  the  Assembly.  What  you 
normally  do  is  on  your  desk  you  have  an  analysis  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
Floor  analysis.  That  used  to  be  a  dual  and  is  back  being  a  dual,  but  when  I 
was  Leader,  I  got  the  Democrats  to  agree  that  we  ought  to  have  just  one 
analysis,  and  so  we  had,  what  we’d  call,  a  joint  Senate  analysis.  I  open 
that  up,  and  boom,  I  look  at  that.  Essentially  one  paragraph  explained 
what  this  good  government,  pro-business  package  was. 

Pro-minorities,  because  it  was  going  to  hire  poor  people. 

So  my  recollection,  and  what  everybody  else  recalled  afterwards,  was  I 
gave  about  three  sentences  that  “This  is  a  noncontroversial  bill  that  assists 
in  bringing  jobs  into  Sacramento  and  I’d  ask  for  an  aye  vote  and  substitute 
a  roll  call.”  I  don’t  know  if  I  got  a  substituted  roll  call  or  not,  but  I  almost 
think  I  did,  which  means  what  they  do  is  they’ll  take  the  last  full  roll  call, 
the  last  one  in  which  we  had  a  unanimous  vote,  or  everybody  there  has 
voted,  and  say,  “Without  objection,  we’ll  substitute  the  roll.”  Bingo.  So 
then  you  get  the  total  votes:  40  votes.  And  that’s  the  end  of  it. 
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In  this  case,  the  only  thing  I  recall  about  the  bill  was  I  hand  carried 
the  bill  back  up  to  Joann  and  with  some  vigor  threw  it  on  her  desk  and 
said,  “I  told  you  I  didn’t  want—” 

This  was  your  chief  of  staff. 

Chief  of  staff.  And  her  best  recollection  was  that  I  came  up  there  and  was 
upset  over  the  fact  that  I  was  carrying  the  bill,  and  she  tried  to  figure  out 
how  in  the  world  it  got  there.  And  then  she  learned  from  somebody  that 
Pat  Nolan’s  secretary,  this  woman  had  brought  it  by  and  said  Pat  had  told 
her  that  I  had  given  permission  that  I  would  carry  the  bill,  and  so  she  put  it 
on  my  desk. 

And  Pat  Nolan’s  secretary  was  one  of  the  ones  who  was  implicated. 

She  was  the  one  that  was  carrying  the  wire  a  lot.  Watson. 

Watson,  right. 

So  then  you  had  some  record  of  what  you  had  done? 

We  looked  for  everything;  we  couldn’t  find  a  thing.  No,  we  couldn’t  find 
anything.  We  put  all  this  together  by  sort  of  hunt  and  peck.  We  just  sort 
of  “Think  about  this  thing:  when  did  this  happen?” 

The  one  gal  who  had  gone  home  —  I  think  she’d  retired  by  that  time  - 
-  came  back  and  she  said,  “No,  I  remember  it  was  Watson  who  brought  the 
thing  by.”  We  sort  of  went  back  and  forth.  So  that’s  how  we  built  this 
thing. 

But  in  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  FBI  had  come  in  and  began  to 
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question  me  and  so  on  about  the  issue.  My  first  recollection  was  “I  don’t 
remember  anything  about  it.  Did  I  carry  it?  Obviously,  if  the  journal  says 
I  did,  I  did.  I  don’t  have  any  memory  of  carrying  it.” 

What  do  you  recall  about  that  first  meeting  with  the  FBI  agent? 

I  just  walked  in  and  was  totally  open  and  candid.  They  asked  me  a  few 
questions.  I  didn’t  think  there  was  much  of  it.  I  frankly  think  their 
honestly  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  I  think  they  attempt  to  lie  and  try  to  set 
you  up  and  try  to  have  you  answer  a  question  incorrectly.  I  mean,  I  think 
they  do  a  lot  of  things  that  are  dishonorable. 

Did  you  go  by  yourself  or  did  you  take  an  attorney  with  you  at  that  point? 
No,  I  went  by  myself.  I  went  everywhere  by  myself.  I  never  took  an 
attorney. 

Now,  you’ve  said  before  to  me,  when  we  talked  off  the  tape  too,  and 
you’ve  said  it  on  the  tape  as  well,  your  opinion  of  the  FBI  has  changed 
considerably  as  a  result  of  this  experience. 

What  was  it  about  when  you  say  that  they  will  lie  and  attempt  to— 
Well,  let  me  say  that  I  think  I  had  the  same  basic  opinion  that  most  kids 
grew  up  my  age  did,  that  the  FBI  was  infallible,  that  the  FBI  was 
important,  that  the  FBI  were  honest  and  trustworthy.  They  were  heroes. 
All  those  programs  were  programs  that  I  enjoyed  —  law  enforcement  type 
programs. 

Programs  meaning—?  TV  and  radio  programs? 
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TV  and  radio  programs.  And  I  had  met  the  FBI  on  one  other  occasion 
when  I  was  in  the  military  when  they  were  involved  in  a  case  on  the 
military  base  in  which  I  was  the  Air  Police  Officer.  Well,  I  was  involved 
in  two  or  three  cases,  which  only  made  me  a  little  bit  doubtful  about  them 
in  the  sense  that  I  had  an  airman  return  to  the  base,  and  he  had  been 
AWOL  [absent  without  leave]  for  twenty  years;  he’d  been  absent  without 
leave  for  twenty  years;  and  they  brought  him  back  to  Oxnard.  And  I’m 
not  sure  why  they  put  him  into  Oxnard.  But  the  long  and  short  of  it  was 
that  he  told  me  how  he  returned.  And  what  he  did  is  he  finally  got  tired  of 
being  away  and  he  wanted  to  clear  this  up,  and  it  was  twenty  years  and  he 
thought  it  would  end.  So  he  went  in  and  wrote  to  the  FBI  and  told  them 
the  whole  story  and  then  went  down  and  met  with  them. 

And  the  thing  that  disturbed  me  was,  that  when  they  finally  came 
after  him,  which  was  sometime  later  —  not  a  lengthy  time  —  that  they  saw 
fit  to  handcuff  him  and  take  him  back  to  the  stockade,  or  whatever  it  was, 
and  so  on.  And  then  they  took  credit  in  their  press  release  that  this  due 
diligence,  this  extensive  work  of  the  FBI,  we  captured  somebody  else.  So 
I  said,  “Well,  they’re  good  enough;  why  be  phony?” 

Our  PX  was  robbed  and  someone  took  the  safe  out.  The  FBI  came 
and  got  involved  in  that,  and  there  was  a  question  of  jurisdiction.  County 
of  Ventura  —  oh,  I  forget  who  all  was  involved  in  the  Oxnard  Air  Force 
Base  regime  and  how  and  in  what  manner,  and  who  was  going  to  do  it. 
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When  it  finally  broke,  what  happened  was  two  of  my  own  airmen  —  I 
mean,  I  had  more  fun  being  Air  Police  Officer.  The  shootings  on  the  base 
were  always  my  own  airmen  shooting  each  other.  The  guys  that  are  out 
on  the  post  quick  drawing  each  other  were  my  guys.  You  know,  the  PX 
was  robbed.  It  was  two  of  my  men  that  robbed  it. 

But  again,  the  FBI  came  out  with  this  press  release,  again,  phony  as 
hell,  about  how  they’d  done  this  masterful  job  of  work.  I  was  less 
enamored  with  the  mystique  of  the  FBI,  plus  I  was  a  little  older. 
Obviously,  I  didn’t  believe  everything  I  believed  when  I  was  younger. 

But,  I  mean,  the  way  that  they  purposefully  lied  to  me  and  attempted  in 
every  way  possible  to  set  a  story  up  during  this  period  of  time,  and  I  was 
cold  honest  with  them.  I  mean,  I  never,  ever  tried  to  avoid  one  item  of 
evidence  or  anything  else.  I  didn’t  try  to  protect  anybody.  And  they  lied 
to  me  every  step  of  the  way  in  terms  of  never  telling  me  what  was 
involved,  was  I  really  involved,  was  anybody  accusing  me  of  being 
involved,  was  there  any  information  that  linked  me  with  this,  and  I  asked 
all  those  questions. 

SENEY :  And  their  response  was—? 

MADDY :  They  just  either  refused  to  say  or  they  lied  to  me.  We  finally  went  into  the 

Grand  Jury  in  which  they  then  had  this  audio  tape  that  was  a  tape  that  Pat 
Nolan  and  Frank  Hill  were  carrying  one  day  after  a  leadership  meeting  in 
which  they  allegedly  spoke  to  me  about  “Would  you  carry  the  bill?”  and 
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so  on,  and  Frank  Hill’s  comment,  “Don’t  worry,  I’ve  got  Maddy  on  the 
line;  he’s  agreed  he’ll  carry  the  bill,”  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  That  was 
part  of  the  audio  tape. 

And  I  can  understand  how  they  said  that.  I  mean,  Nolan  might  have 
said  to  me  at  some  point,  “I’ve  got  a  bill  for  you.  Will  you  carry  it?” 

Well,  if  Pat  Nolan  said  he  had  a  bill  for  me,  I’d  probably  carry  anything. 

So  it  was  just  the  way  and  the  fact  they  used  the  tape.  Their  whole 
operation  of  this  shrimp  scam,  I  thought,  was  dishonorable.  They  used,  I 
think,  a  lot  of  dishonorable  tactics  to  accomplish  something  that  really 
wasn’t  that  important.  Number  one,  they  established  the  whole  shrimp 
scam  thing.  That  was  all  theirs.  They  made  it  up,  they  set  it  up.  Shrimp 
scam  would  not  have  happened;  there  wouldn’t  have  been  the  $5,000 
dollars;  there  wouldn’t  have  been  a  business  firm  in  California  come  up 
and  offer  people  money. 

Now,  I  can  say  that  and,  of  course,  they  can  say,  “Oh  no,  that’s  the 
way  we  have  to  prove  things,”  and  so  on.  But  to  me,  they’re  just  less  than 
what  they  should  be  by  far. 

And  I  think  everything  you  see  now,  you’re  starting  to  see  this  guy 
who’s  in  charge  around  here  who  solved  the  murder  mystery  out  in 
Yosemite,  you  know,  months  before  it  was  solved.  I  mean,  he’s  done 
everything  wrong.  They’re  looking  for  publicity  now.  Everything  they’re 
doing  seems  to  fall  on  bringing  what  I  think  is  disrespect  upon  them.  I 
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believe  really  strongly  that  the  FBI  should  be  beyond  question.  They 
ought  to  be  a  key  law  enforcement  agency  that  does  everything  correctly. 
But  I’m  just  really  sour  on  them,  frankly. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  tape  between  Frank  Hill  and  Pat  Nolan.  Who 
was  taping  whom? 

I  think  there  had  to  be  a  third  person  there,  and  it  could  have  been  Watson. 
Mine  got  involved  in  it,  and  I  appeared  in  several  places.  One  was  the 
situation  as  to,  again,  those  staff  people.  The  staff  person,  the  FBI  or 
somebody  were  forcing  to  try  to  get  me  to  carry  the  bill.  They  wanted  me 
to  carry  the  bill.  Then  that  very  helpful  piece  of  information  came  out 
with  the  one  staff  guy  —  in  fact,  he  came  and  said  hello  to  us  when  we 
were  having  lunch  there  one  day  —  in  which  he  said,  “Don’t  bother.  If  you 
mention  money  to  Maddy,  you’re  not  going  to  get  any  help.  He  doesn’t 
discuss  money.” 

And  this  was  on  the  tape  as  well. 

That  was  on  a  separate  tape,  yes. 

Well,  then  at  one  point  at  time,  then  the  question  was,  in  terms  of 
linking  all  this,  how  they  got  me  to  carry  it.  There  was  a  leadership 
meeting  every  Tuesday  and  Frank  Hill  and  Nolan  were  two  of  the  leaders 
and  I  was  one  the  Senate 
leaders  —  Republican. 

Frank  Hill  and  Nolan  were  in  the  Assembly  at  that  point. 
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Right,  and  they  were  the  Republican  leaders.  And  so  George  Deukmejian 
would  have  a  Tuesday  meeting  among  Republican  leadership  and  so  we 
would  have  four  to  six  people  there.  And  so  at  the  leadership  meeting  —  I 
think  there  was  a  couple  of  tapes  involved,  if  I  recall.  Something  to  the 
effect  that  Frank  Hill  said,  “I’ll  take  care  of  Maddy.”  You  know,  he’s 
kind  of  bragging,  he  said  something  about,  “I  have  a  meeting  with  the 
Governor  and  him  every  Tuesday  morning,”  or  something  to  that  effect. 
And  then  later  on,  the  actual  tape  that  came  out 

was  —  on  that  tape  one  says  to  the  other  something  about,  “Will  Maddy 
carry  the  bill?” 

And  he  says,  “Yes,  I  talked  to  him.  He’ll  carry  the  bill.” 

So  when  I  got  to  the  Grand  Jury  room,  they  asked  me,  “Did  you  say 
that?”  And  I  said,  “I  don’t  have  any  memory  of  saying  that.  I  don’t  have 
any  memory  of  discussing  this  bill  at  all.”  Looking  out  at  the  Grand  Jury, 
they  didn’t  believe  a  word  I  said,  I’m  sure. 

That’s  what  I  told  you,  I  came  away  convinced,  after  sitting  on  the 
Grand  Jury,  that  they  literally  believed  that  if  I  received  a  campaign 
contribution  at  some  point  in  my  life,  again,  whether  it  was  before  or 
afterwards  —  well,  it  probably  helped  their  thinking  if  it  was  afterwards  — 
but  that  I  ever  did  anything  for  them,  that  was  because  of  the  payoff.  That 
was  the  way  the  Grand  Jury  thought.  Which  was  a  horrible  situation  to 
me.  There  was  certainly  nothing  honest,  there  was  nothing  equal,  there 
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was  nothing  appropriate  about  that  kind  of  a  setup  and  that  kind  of  a 
judicial  system. 

At  the  same  time,  I’m  not  stupid  in  the  sense  that  you  know  you  have 
to  do  a  number  of  things  to  apprehend  some  of  these  bad  apples.  But  as  I 
say,  the  FBI  lost  a  lot  with  me. 

Most  of  the  people  that  they  ended  up  nailing  were  not  particularly 
popular.  I’m  talking  about  the  elected  members  now.  I’m  talking  about 
Montoya,  Carpenter,  Alan  Robbins.  Frank  Hill  was  popular  though. 
Correct.  Very  popular. 

And  he  was  well  liked. 

And  Nolan  was  reasonably  well  liked,  right? 

Right,  right.  I  didn’t  mean  to  suggest  that  he  wasn’t. 

But  there  was  a  question  about  Frank  Hill  leaving  the  Senate  in 
1994.  He  had  been  convicted  and  wanted  to  stay  on  until  —  I  think  the 
term  was  something  that  had  been  finalized,  or  whatever,  and  that  meant 
he’d  been  sentenced,  which  was  a  couple  of  months  down  the  road.  You 
didn’t  seem  to  mind  that.  There  were  others  who  didn’t  mind  that.  I  think 
[Senator  Nicholas  C.]  Nick  Petris  was  one  who  said  he  should  have  his 
day  in  court,  and  Petris,  as  a  member  of  Rules  Committee,  voted  against 
removing  him  from  office.  He  did  eventually  resign. 

Yes,  he  did. 

But  Leroy  Greene  played  a  kind  of  leading  role  in  forcing  him  out.  Did  he 
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not? 

You  know,  I  can’t  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Well,  he  put  forward,  or  so  he  has  told  me,  a  resolution  to  establish  an 
Ethics  Committee. 

I  know  that  came  up  during  that  period  of  time,  right. 

But  you  don’t  remember  that  particularly? 

I  don’t  remember  whether  it  was  Leroy  or  not  that  was  involved  in  it. 
There  was  heavy  discussion.  The  discussion  was  not  so  much  over  Frank 
as  it  was  over  how  we  looked.  That  was  typically  the  key,  as  to  how  badly 
the  Senate  looked  in  allowing  these  things  to  continue,  and  it  could  have 
been  Leroy  because  Leroy  was  chairman  of,  I  think,  the  Ethics 
[Committee].  We  did  have  an  ethics  type  of  committee  and  he  was  one  of 
the  senior  in  terms  of  age  and  so  on.  He  may  very  well  have  been  the 
chairman  and  put  something  forth. 

I’m  not  sure  what  the  consequences  were.  It  could  have  been 
money.  It  could  have  been  retirement  pay  or  something  of  that  nature,  but 
Frank  wanted  to  hang  on  .  That  was  true.  But  I  don’t  remember  much 
other  than  that. 

You  know,  the  staff  played  a  big  role  in  all  of  this. 

Oh  yes. 

John  Shahabian  especially,  who  was  a  Rules  Committee  person,  who 
worked  for  Paul  Carpenter.  Then  there  were  your  own  staff  people  who 
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were  unwitting  accomplices  and  this  other  staff  who  came  to  them  and 
were  witting  accomplices,  I  would  guess. 

Does  this  make  you  think  about  the  importance  of  the  staff? 

I  don’t  think  it  changed  my  opinion  or  my  feeling  about  my  staff  because  I 
always  felt  you  had  to  have  tremendous  loyalty  because  so  many  things 
took  place  that  relied  upon  your  staff  to  do  what  you  said;  oftentimes  not 
written  out  but  follow  the  rules  to  make  sure  that  things  worked  right. 

I  never,  ever  worried  much  or  thought  much  about  the  shady  side,  if 
you  will,  or  anything  that  pertained  to  illegalities  because  I  didn’t  do  it.  I 
didn’t  ever  get  involved  much  in  it. 

I  did,  candidly,  after  this  thing  was  over  —  because  what  they  did  is 
they  picked  up  the  files  and  they  did  a  lot  of  looking  at  the  files  —  I  had 
my  staff  go  and  pull  all  files.  I  said,  “I  want  to  take  every  file  we’ve  got  in 
this  office  and  I  want  you  to  go  through  it,  and  if  there’s  any  reference  or 
any  memos  or  anything  in  the  file  that  has  a  reference  to  a  fundraiser,”  for 
instance,  that  in  any  way  connects  a  dollar  to  the  donut,  if  you  will,  in 
some  fashion  —  and  what  I  had  stumbled  on,  I  forget  if  it  was  Joann,  who 
is  very  meticulous  about  keeping  notes,  had  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  “[So-and-so]  would  like  an  amendment  on  [this,  this,  and  this]  in  this 
bill,”  and  then  — 

line  —  “will  be  at  the  fundraiser  this  evening.” 


SENEY: 


That  was  in  the  bill  file. 
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SENEY: 

MADDY: 


SENEY: 


That  was  in  the  bill  file.  Just  a  memo.  The  practice  of  my  staff  was  to 
take  everything,  anytime  there  was  a  note  or  memo  or  anything,  put  it  in 
the  file  so  it’s  there  and  we  can  go  through  it  if  and  when  that  time  comes. 

So  what  I  did  was,  I  said,  “I  know  how  people  think.”  I  said,  “We’re 
going  to  lose  some  memos  but  open  up  those  files,  go  through  every  single 
one  of  them.  If  and  where  you  find  anything  that  makes  any  reference 
whatsoever  to  a  fundraiser  or  to  somebody  who  made  a  contribution,  I 
don’t  care  where  it  is  or  whether  it  has  any  reference  to  this  file,  then 
destroy  that,”  and  so  we  did.  My  thought  was  that  there’s  no  way  I  could 
explain  it,  so  why  bite  the  bullet? 

But  that  was  the  kind  of  paranoia  you  brought  back  from  the  Grand  Jury. 
Absolutely.  The  Grand  Jury  was  frightening  to  me.  They’re  nice,  regular, 
all-American  people,  but  that  feeling  they  had  about  politicians  was 
something  that  you’ve  got  to  recognize. 

Versus  the  feeling  they  have  about  the  FBI. 

Yes,  absolutely.  They  were  much  prepared  to  —  and  I  think  that’s 
probably  still  true.  If  I  was  giving  the  ethics  instructions  over  here,  I 
would  say  that  there’s  certain  things  that  you  should  certainly  keep 
separate.  One  is  you  don’t  talk  campaign  contributions  and/or  campaign 
assistance  at  the  same  time  talk  bills. 

I  meant  to  ask  you  before  when  we  were  talking  about  Paul  Carpenter,  he 
had  left  the  Senate  and  had  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Equalization 
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when  all  of  this  came  about.  What  is  your  take  on  him  trading  a  Senate 
seat  for  a  Board  of  Equalization  seat? 

You  know,  I  can’t  remember  why  he  went  that  route.  I  don’t  know 
whether  term  limits  was  pending  or  not.  I  was  trying  to  put  the  timing 
together  and  I  can’t  remember. 

But  you  don’t  have  any~ 

I  don’t  have  any  knowledge. 

Or  rumors.  I  don’t  mean  for  you  to  be  plugging  rumors  to  us  but  often 
there’s  a  sense  that  people  have. 

No,  I  don’t  have  any  real  reason  why. 

He  was  very  competent.  You  know,  Paul  was  a  very  bright  guy,  a 
great  poker  player.  Very  confident  at  everything  he  did.  In  fact,  he  was 
famous  for  —  you  know,  at  one  point  in  time  he  was  down  on  the  floor  and 
he  made  some  motion  up  to  the  FBI,  who  were  up  in  the  balcony, 
something  like,  pointing  to  his  head,  “I’m  not  abstention.  I’m  not  going  to 
bite  on  this  deal.”  He  was  very  confident  of  what  he  could  do  and  what  he 
couldn’t  do. 

The  reality  was  that  Montoya,  and  Robbins,  and  Carpenter  all  had 
relatively  bad  reputations  on  things  in  general.  Nolan  and  Hill  were 
looked  upon  as  having  got  caught  up  in  this  leadership  role  they  had  to 


play,  or  that  they  were  playing,  and  collecting  money  for  that. 

Frank  [Hill]  thought  he  was  in  better  shape  legally  because  that 
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money  he  did  as  an  honorarium.  He  gave  a  speech.  I  thought  the  speech 
and  the  honorarium  concept  went  over  far  worse  as  far  as  the  Grand  Jury 
was  concerned.  Because  he  put  that  money  in  his  pocket.  See,  Nolan  took 
ten  grand  and  put  it  into  a  campaign  fund  and  he  never  saw  any  of  it.  And 
so  it  was  —  I  never  could  find— 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

SENEY :  Go  ahead,  Senator. 

MADDY :  I  forgot  where  I  was. 

SENEY :  You  were  talking  about  the  money  and  the  difference  between  what  Pat 

Nolan  took  to  put  into  his  campaign  funds— 

MADDY:  Oh  yes.  You  know,  I  would  have  fallen.  If  they  had  sent  me  the  money 

just  without  me  knowing  about  it,  if  they  had  just  sent  $10,000  to  my 
treasurer  at  some  point  in  that  process,  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  doubt  that 
they  would  have  tried  to  prosecute  me. 

Now,  the  FBI  would  have  had  a  little  bit  more  trouble  because  they 
didn’t  have  anything  that  linked  me  otherwise.  They  didn’t  have  me  on  a 
tape.  They  didn’t  have  something  else  to  link  me.  But  I  can  thank  God 
every  day  that  whatever  happened  that  they  didn’t  decide  to  send  $10,000, 
because  that’s  all  they  had  to  do. 

The  way  my  process  worked  is  that  my  treasurer  would  just  receive 
the  monies  and  deposit  it.  That  was  one  of  the  ways  that  I  had  sort  of 
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isolated  myself.  I  didn’t  know  who  sent  me  money,  under  what 
circumstances  they  sent  me  the  money,  or  why.  Life  went  on,  and 
obviously,  depending  on  when  they  sent  it,  it  could  look  real  bad.  I  could 
vote  “aye”  on  some  highly  controversial  bill  and  get  five  grand  the  next 
morning.  That  would  look  like  the  devil.  But  I  never  worried  about  it; 
otherwise,  you  sit  there  and  start  trying  to  manipulate  all  this  stuff  and  it 
becomes  more  complicated  than  it  should  be. 

You  mentioned  Carpenter’s,  and  Montoya’s,  and  Robbins’  reputation. 
What  kind  of  reputation  did  Clay  Jackson,  the  lobbyist,  have? 

Clay  was  always  part  of  a  group.  My  own  personal  opinion,  I  always 
thought  Clay  was  his  own  worst  enemy,  because  Clay  always  discussed 
and  talked  as  if  there  was  a  huge  conspiracy  out  there  —  every  one  of  these 
fights. 

I  did  not  see  Clay  a  whole  lot.  I  was  not  one  of  Clay’s  key  guys  in 
the  sense  that  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  him.  In  terms  of  the  Campbell- 
Maddy  relationship  when  we  were  leaders,  Bill  was  much  closer  to  him. 
When  I  got  to  be  leader  myself,  he  had  to  be  there  but  I  didn’t  deal  with 
him  very  often. 

But  the  long  and  short  of  it  was  he  always  sort  of  discussed 
everything  as  if  there  was  a  huge  conspiracy;  that  there  was  “them”  and 
“us.”  That  this  fight  was  not  just  over  some  dumb  bill,  which  it  really 


was.  He’d  almost  speak  out  of  the  comer  of  his  mouth  and  whisper  as  to 
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what  was  going  on.  You  had  the  sort  of  a  feeling,  “What  is  Clay  doing 
with  all  this  stuff?”  And  then  he  was  big  money.  I  mean,  there’s  a  lot  of 
big  money  that  flows  out  of  that  comer  of  insurance,  and  I’m  not  sure 
what  else  he  carried. 

So  it  was  one  that  was  easy  to  point  the  finger  at  him  and  say, 

“That’s  a  typical  lobbyist.” 

SENEY :  You  know,  a  couple  of  years  after  all  this  happened,  there  was  an  article  in 

the  California  Journal  in  which  they  said  they  didn’t  think  people  had 
learned  very  much,  that  things  had  changed  much  as  a  result  of  the  shrimp 
scam  business. 

Is  that  something  you  would  agreed  with? 

MADDY :  Well,  unfortunately,  I  think  what  happened  is  that  so  many  of  the  people 

that  are  around  now  were  not  around  during  the  shrimp  scam.  I  mean, 
there  should  be  a  little  lesson,  in  my  opinion,  on  ethics  on  some  of  the 
stuff  that  I’ve  just  discussed  with  you.  I  think  somebody  ought  to  sit  down 
with  all  the  new  members  and  say,  “Here  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  the 
FBI  are  willing  to  do,  and  people  are  willing  to  do,  in  respect  to  your 
operation  and  how  you  conduct  your  business.  Here’s  a  transcript.  These 
are  the  questions  that  are  being  asked  by  average  citizens  who  make  up  a 
grand  jury  in  Sacramento  County.  Just  listen  to  the  questions  they  ask  in 

1  Vol  XXV,  No.  8,  August  1994,  pp.  8-12. 
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respect  to  your  job  and  what  they  think  you’re  doing,”  and  that  ought  to  be 
part  of  a  lesson  plan.  That  should  be  part  of  what  they  hear.  And  then  I 
think  you  could  say  there  might  be  people  who  learn  a  little  bit  from  this 
thing. 

When  you  say  “learned,”  if  people  are  saying  they  didn’t  learn  much, 
I  think  there  was  little,  if  any,  theft  and/or  crookedness  or  corruption.  I 
thought  very,  very  little,  if  any.  The  kind  of  corruption,  and  extortion,  and 
all  that  stuff  that  takes  place  is  all  very  legal.  The  reality  is,  if  the 
Governor  can  raise  $20  million  in  a  short  period  of  time,  all  coming  out  of 
the  same  major  interests  that  are  worried  about  what’s  coming  out  of 
Sacramento  at  this  moment,  whether  it  be  the  insurance  or  the  health 
lobby,  or  whatever,  I  mean,  how  do  people  separate  those  two  in  terms  of 
their  thought  process?  I  can  tell  you  that  I  don’t  think  that  the  Grand  Jury 
did. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Clay  Jackson  was  around  in  some  form  and  he  went 
to  the  Governor  and  said,  “We’re  going  to  give 

$1  million  to  you,  and  what  we  would  like  to  have  is  a  modest  reform,  and 
what  you’ve  got  is  you’ve  got  a  Democrat  reform  and  you’ve  got  a 
Republican  reform,  and  here’s  what  we  call  a  middle-of-the-road  modest 
reform  that  we’ll  take”  —  in  other  words,  we’ll  eat  it  —  “and  that’s  going  to 
be  worth  a  million  dollars  to  you,  if  you  openly  discuss  that,”  I  mean,  that 
would  be  clearly  something  that  would  indict  everyone  and  put  them  in 
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jail.  I  mean,  the  guy  who  offered  the  million  dollars,  the  people  who 
suggested  it,  the  Governor  who  took  it,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  difference  between  that  versus  what  takes  place,  I  would  bet  the 
Grand  Jury  cannot  distinguish.  Okay?  I  don’t  think  the  Grand  Jury,  when 
they  hear  exactly  what  took  place,  and  how  it  took  place,  and  why  the 
Governor  signed  the  bill  that  he  signed  versus  not  signing  of  the  bills,  and 
the  fact  that  he  received  all  that  money,  I  don’t  think  the  Grand  Jury  that  I 
listened  to  the  one  day  would  make  any  distinction  between  a  hypothetical 
that  I  outlined,  which  was  clear  discussion,  open  bribery,  any  different 
than  the  partial.  I  think  that’s  exactly  how  people  view  it. 

So  if  the  politicians  are  starting  to  think  about  this,  or  the  Governor, 
or  anybody  else,  what  they’re  hanging  their  hat  on  —  what  we  do  with  our 
major  fundraising  events  is  make  sure  that  there’s  not  any  absolute  clear 
slip  or  any  clear  language  that  would  connect  the  two.  And  you  do  it 
essentially  not  because  there’s  a  guarantee.  The  Governor  is  not 
guaranteeing  anything.  The  million  dollars  you  get  no  matter  whether  you 
vote  “yes”  or  “no.” 

So  there’s  a  lot  of  distinctions  there,  but  by  and  large,  it  comes  down 
to  the  very  same  thing. 

SENEY :  How  you  present  it  to  the  Grand  Jury,  I  suppose. 

How  you  present  it  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  how  they  view  it.  You  know, 
the  Governor  goes  in  and  says,  “I  didn’t  tell  them  I  was  going  to  sign  any 
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bill.  They’ve  known  all  along  that  I  am  moderate  and  that  I’m  going  to 
take  a  moderate  stance,  and  I  don’t  think  we  should  do  this  in  its  entirety. 
And  what  I  ended  up  doing  was  signing  a  bill  that  is  a  middle-of-the-road 
bill  on  health  care.  The  fact  that  the  hospitals  gave  $17  million,”  or 
$3  million,  whatever  the  hell  they  gave  —  “that’s  their  business.  I  was 
going  to  do  what  I  did.” 

As  I  say,  it’s  a  very  thin  line,  and  that’s  why  I  think  campaign  reform 
and  the  whole  idea  of  what  the  people  are  thinking  about  is  mixed.  The 
folks  believe  it’s  illegal.  Clearly  illegal.  But  I  don’t  think  they’re 
prepared  yet  to  pay  for  it  themselves.  It’s  hard  to  stomach,  giving  these 
guys  the  kind  of  money  that  they  make. 

SENEY :  Say,  public  financing  of  elections? 

MADDY:  Yeah,  right.  I  think  most  people  would  agree,  why  don’t  the  television 

stations  have  an  obligation  to  give  it  free?  Why  aren’t  the  newspapers 
required  to  give  “X”  amount  of  footage  free?  Why  are  we  required  to  pay 
for  all  this,  when  it  ought  to  be  donated  as  part  of  public  service?  If 
there’s  no  money  and  no  one  is  involved  in  financing  the  campaigns,  then 
at  least  you  won’t  be  able  to  blame  that.  Number  one,  I  don’t  think  it 
changes  anything.  I  don’t  think  Gray  Davis  changed  anything.  He  did 
exactly  what  he  believed  and  said  he  was  going  to  do  to  begin  with  when 


he  got  elected. 

I  think  it’s  dangerous  in  the  sense  that,  I  think,  this  semi-corrupt  FBI 
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SENEY: 

MADDY: 

[End  Tape  2, 


—  I  mean,  when  I  call  them  “corrupt,”  corrupt  in  the  sense  that  they 
believe  they’re  corrupt  on  behalf  of  goodness  —  but  they  can  certainly  set 
you  up  and  send  you  down.  And  I  think  governors  and  legislators  don’t 
realize  how  much  in  jeopardy  they  are. 

Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have  for  you  at  this  point.  Anything  else  you 
want  to  say? 

No. 

I’ll  tell  you  what,  maybe  after  we’ve  both  gone  through  the  manuscript,  if 
I  can  get  you  to  make  a  note  here  or  there  may  be  something  you  might 
want  to  fill  in. 

All  right. 

And  then  we’ll  come  back  and  talk  for  another  half  an  hour  at  that  point. 
Okay,  at  some  point  in  time. 

Well,  thank  you,  Senator.  I  really  appreciate  it. 

Good.  Thank  you. 

Side  A] 
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Monagan,  Bob  [Assembly  1961-73]  114,  116,  170,  171,  172,  173,  174,  178,  205,  209, 

210,  234,  236,  237,  239,  260,  285,  404,  474,  486,  712 
Monopoly,  Bobby  988 

Monopoly,  Julius  988 

Moore,  Gwen  [Assembly  1979-94]  1054 

Moreno,  Rita  [Actress  and  Activist]  737,  738 

Moretti,  Bob  [Assembly  1965-74]  153,  154,  171,  172,  178,  181,  182,  189,  190,  193, 194, 
195,  201,  202,  205,  206,  207,  241,  249,  254,  266,  269,  289,  299,  318,  404,  527,  529, 
690,  691,692,  698,  709 

Morgan,  Rebecca  Q.  [Senate  1985-93]  649,  945 

Morrison,  J.  B.  [Prominent  Fresnan]  988 

Morton,  Hank  [Fresno  Police  Chief]  988,  1015,  1016 

Moscone,  George  R.  [Senate  1967-76,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco]  225,  299,  542,  610 
Moseshian,  Paul  [Attorney  in  Fresno]  988 
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Moss,  John  E.,  Jr.  [Assembly  1949-52,  U.S.  House  1953-1979]  234 

Murdock,  David  [Financial  Supporter]  563 

Murphy,  Frank,  Jr.  [Assembly  1967-76]  240,  242,  474,  486,  714 

Myers,  Leonard  [Judge,  presided  over  a  case  involving  Carson  Rapp]  1001 

N 

Nestande,  Bruce  [Assembly  1974-80]  164,  360,  401,  416,  417,  418,  420,  501,  503,  526, 

550,  556 

Nielsen,  James  W.  [Senate  1978-90]  547,  548,  549,  553 

Nixon,  Richard  M.  [U.S.  President  1969-74]  120, 159 

Nolan,  Patrick  J.  [Assembly  1979-94]  571,  572,  573,  575,  1056,  1059,  1060,  1061, 1063, 
1067,  1068 

Nunez,  Ralph  203 


O 


O’Keefe,  Dan  [Senate  1980-82] 

O’Patmy,  Dennis  [Reporter,  San  Francisco  Examiner] 


663,  664,  666,  668 
506 


Peace,  Steve  [Assembly  1983-94,  Senate  1994-  ] 

Peden,  Ewell  [Assembly  Candidate  in  1970] 

Pelosi,  Nancy  D.  [U.S.  House  1987-  ] 

Peters,  Thaddeus  [Colonel,  USAF] 

Petris,  Nicholas  C.  [Assembly  1959-66,  Senate  1967-75,  1983-96] 
Pincay,  Laffit  [Jockey] 

Polanco,  Richard  G.  [Assembly  1986-94,  Senate  1995-  ] 
Poochigian,  Charles  [Assembly  1995-98,  Senate  1999-  ] 

Priest,  Ivy  Baker  [State  Treasurer  1967-75] 


450 

137,  144,  150 
66 
53 
1063 
961,  962 
916,917,  925 
197,  253,377,  1027 
138,  287 


Priolo,  Paul  [Assembly  1967-80] 


260,  261,262,  263,509 


Q 

Quackenbush,  Charles  W.  [Assembly  1987-94,  Insurance  Commissioner  1995-2000]  898 
Quayle,  Dan  [U.S.  Vice  President  1989-93]  735 

Quayle,  Marilyn  [Wife  of  Dan]  733,  735,  736,  737,  738 

Quinn,  T.  Anthony  [Author,  unpublished  manuscript  on  Cal.  redistricting]  211 

R 

Rafferty,  Maxwell  L.,  Jr.  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  1963-71]  107 

Rapp,  Carson  [Employee  of  Maddy]  460,  984,  985,  988,  990,  993,  994,  995,  997,  999, 
1003,  1004,  1009,  1011,  1028,  1029 

Reagan,  Maureen  [Daughter  of  Ronald]  357,  425,  523,  526,  527 
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Reagan,  Michael  [Son  of  Ronald]  526,  527 

Reagan,  Nancy  [Wife  of  Ronald]  357,  389,  422,  425,  426,  526,  606 

Reagan,  Ronald  [U.S.  President  1981-89,  Governor  1967-75]  120,  140,  141,  148,  149, 

154,  155,  159,  164,  172,  173,  181,  183,  185,  186,  187,  188,  189,  191,  208,  209,  213, 

215,  233,  270,  271,  273,  274,  277,  278,  279,  286,  287,  289,  290,  340,  347,  349,  357, 

358,  360,  388,  389,  390,  393,  398,  399,  401,  403,  405,  412,  417,  418,  419,  420,  421, 

422, 424,  425, 426, 427, 428,  429, 430, 431, 432,  433, 434, 435,  437,  468,  494,  502, 

517,  522,  526,  551,  560,  588,  589,  591,  596,  597,  606,  620,  659,  691,  692,  713,  739, 


751,853,  891 

Reed,  Carlisle  988 

Reitz,  Ken  [Political  consultant  to  Mike  Curb]  392 

Reyes,  Sarah  [Assembly  1 999- ]  199 

Reynoso,  Cruz  [Justice,  Cal.  Supreme  Ct.  1982-87]  619 

Rich,  Joe  [Assembly  candidate  in  1970]  150,  151 


Richardson,  H.  L.  239,  356,  417,  418,  419,  420,  494,  519,  541,  545,  546,  547,  548,  554, 
610,  663,  664,  665,  666,  667,  668,  794,  887 


Riles,  Wilson  C.  [Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  1971-83]  183 

Robbins,  Alan  [Senate  1973-91]  634,  1063,  1067,  1069 

Roberti,  David  A.  [Assembly  1967-71,  Senate  1971-94]  557,  558,  559,  585,  609,  622, 

636,  639,  643,  646,  647,  669,  770,  771,  780,  803,  804,  811,  812,  813,  818,  849,  859, 
860,  869,  870,  871,  873,  874,  878,  899,  900,  906,  908,  909,  910,  911,  912,  913,  914, 


941,  943 

Roberts  140 

Robie,  Ron  [Director,  Department  of  Water  Resources]  495 

Rodda,  Albert  S.  [Senate  1958-80]  609,  610 

Rogers,  Don  [Assembly  1979-86,  Senate  1987-96]  902 

Rogers,  Ron  [Legislative  Aide]  891 

Roybal,  Edward  R.  [U.S.  House  1963-1993]  1005, 1009 

Royce,  Ed  [Senate  1983-93,  U.S.  House  1993-  ]  769,  778 


Russell,  Newton  R.  [Assembly  1965-74,  Senate  1974-96]  205,  417,  418,  419,  648,  782, 

786,787,901,902,904 


Russo,  Salvatore  [Political  Consultant]  89,  322,  333,  334,  348,  353,  357,  361,  362,  363, 
364,  368,  381,  383,  384,  386,  387,  398,  403,  417,  440,  443,  444,  445,  447,  448,  458, 
459,  461,  473,  481,  485,  491,  509,  511,  516,  520,  524,  584,  593,  596,  599,  601,  730, 
731,732,  979 

Rutland,  Billy  [Legislative  Aide]  885,  886 


S 

Salvatore,  Henry  [Member  of  Reagan’s  Kitchen  Cabinet] 
Salzman,  Ed  [Journalist] 

Sanchez,  Loretta  [U.S.  House  1997-  ] 

Sanchez,  Phil  [Congressional  candidate  1970] 


388,  394,  398 
515 
160,  640 
138, 139 
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Schapp,  A.  [Prominent  Fresnan] 
Schlumpf,  Dennis 
Schweiker,  Richard 
Sebastiani,  Don  [Assembly  1981-86] 
Seeley,  Raymond  T.  [Assembly  1971-74] 
Setencich,  Brian  [Assembly  1995-96] 
Setencich,  Eli  [Reporter,  Fresno  Bee] 


988 
529 
424, 425 
623, 624, 626 
243,710,712 
1031,  1033,  1034,  1035 
157,  231,233,265,268,  307 


Seymour,  John  [Senate  1982-91,  U.S.  Senate  1991-92]  440,  547,  548,  549,  550,  971,  975, 
1024 


Shahabian,  John  [Legislative  Aide] 

Shelton,  John  [Maddy’s  Law  Partner] 

Shillito,  Bob  [Lobbyist] 

Shoemaker,  Bill  [Jockey] 

Sieroty,  Alan  [Assembly  1967-77,  Senate  1977-82] 

Simone,  Tony 

Sisk,  Bemie  F.  [U.S.  House  1955-75] 

Skallerun,  Ed 

Slinkard,  Joanne  [Chief  of  Staff  to  Maddy] 

Smith,  Arlo  [Attorney  General  candidate  in  1986] 

Smith,  Bill  [Former  District  Attorney,  Fresno  County] 

Smith,  Jerome  A.  [Senate  1975-79] 

Smith,  Pat  [Fellow  law  student  at  UCLA] 

Smittcamp,  Earl  [Assembly  candidate  in  1970]  78,  105,  106, 

148,  159,  270 

Smock,  John  [Attorney  &  Lobbyist  for  the  State  Bar  Association] 
Solis,  Hilda  L.  [Assembly  1993-94,  Senate  1995-  ] 

Solley,  Hal  [Governmental  Affairs  Director,  Union  Oil  Co.] 
Spencer,  Stuart  [Political  Consultant]  109,  110,  111,  1 12,  113, 


570,571,572,  575 
294,  296,  297 
194 
961 
885 

987 

108,  120,  139, 160,  169 
301 

191,458,  891 
725 

988 
666 

54,  994,  995 
117,  118,  121,  140, 141, 

993,  1008 
895, 926 
351 

114,  116,  135,  140,359, 


400,  501 

Speraw,  Ollie  [Senate  1979-84] 

Spicer,  Prescott  [General,  USAF] 

Stammer,  Larry  [Aide  to  John  Thurman] 

Stanley,  Guy  [Executive  Director,  California  Civic  Action  League] 
Stefano,  Mark  [Assembly  Candidate  1972] 

Steffes,  George  [Lobbyist] 

Stem,  Bill 

Stizzo,  Frances  [Aide  to  Maddy] 

Strauss,  Hermina  [Assembly  candidate  in  1970] 

Strock,  Jim 

Stronach,  Frank  [Racehorse  owner] 

Stull,  John  [Assembly  1973-78] 

Stute,  Mel  [Racehorse  Owner] 


548 
50,  52 
535 
1011 

284,  297,  321,322 
271,312,588 
357 
459 

150,  151,284 
343 
28 

173,  236, 237 
1000 
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T 


Tadisco,  Vince  [Attorney  in  Fresno]  986 

Taniguchi,  George  [Jockey]  64 

Teeter,  Bob  [Pollister]  342,  344 

Thacker,  Rosemary  Rejected  nominee  to  CSU  Board  of  Trustees]  1 046 

Thomas,  Roy  [Senator  Maddy’s  step-father]  1000 

Thomas,  William  M.  [Assembly  1975-78,  U.S.  House  1979-  ]  246,  247,  249,  260,  261, 

278,  396,  624,  645,  650,  651,  1049 

Thompson,  Mike  [Senate  1991-98,  U.S.  House  1999-  ]  879 

Thurman,  John  E.,  Jr.  [Assembly  1973-82]  470,  531,  532,  535,  536,  537,  540,  543,  544, 

545,  555,  1007 

Torres,  Art  [Assembly  1975-82,  Senate  1983-94]  155,  1009 

Traynor,  Roger  J.  [Chief  Justice,  Cal.  Supreme  Ct.  1940-70]  1052 

Tunney,  John  V.  [U.S.  House  1965-71,  U.S.  Senate  1971-77]  158,  160,  1005,  1009 

Tuttle,  Holmes  [Member  of  Reagan’s  Kitchen  Cabinet]  388,  391,  398,  420,  421,  428,  429, 
517,520 


U 

Ueberroth,  Peter  [CEO,  1984  Olympics]  432 

Unruh,  Jesse  M.  [Assembly  1955-70]  158,  160,  228,  445,  542,  749,  755,  818,  820 

V 

Vasconcellos,  John  [Assembly  1967-1996,  Senate  1997-  ]  319,  510,  800,  809,  810,  937, 

938,  959 

Ventura,  Jesse  480 

Villa,  A1  1 14,  150,  217,  219,  251,  303,  304,  305,  306,  323,  326,  386,  556 

Vuich,  Rose  Ann  [Senate  1977-92]  198,  437,  721,  722,  754 


W 


Wakefield,  Floyd  L.  [Assembly  1967-74] 
Walsh,  Denny  [Reporter,  The  Sacramento  Bee] 
Walsh,  Lawrence  E.  [Senate  1967-74] 

Walters,  Dan  [Reporter,  Sacramento  Bee] 
Wanniski,  Jude  [Economist] 

Warren,  Charles  [Assembly  1963-77] 


293 

985,  986,  987,  989,  1004,  1009, 1010 

633 
728 
347 
181 

Wathan,  Spalding  [Real  Estate  developer  in  Fresno]  1019,  1020 

Watson,  Diane  E.  [Senate  1978-98]  913,  1054,  1056,  1061 

Watson,  Karen  [Aide  involved  in  the  Shrimp  Scam  Scandal]  480,  487,  492,  570,  571,  572 
Watts,  Doug  [Political  Consultant]  326,  329,  333,  335,  485,  527,  593,  596,  599,  601,  731 
Waxman,  Henry  A.  [Assembly  1969-74,  U.S.  House  1975-  ]208,  264,  265,  288,  291,  294, 
630 
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Way,  Howard  377 

Wayte,  Larry  [Campaign  worker  for  Maddy  in  1970]  111,  294 

Weinberger,  Casper  [Assembly  1953-58]  691,  692 

Wilkins,  Bruce  988 

Willoughby,  Larry  [Campaign  worker  for  Maddy  in  1970]  1 1 1 ,  142 

Wilmuth,  Mel  [Former  Sheriff,  Fresno  County]  988 

Wilson,  Melvin  Lee  596 


Wilson,  Pete  [Governor  1991-99,  Assembly  1967-71,  U.S.  Senate  1983-1991]  183,  279, 

312,  333,  335,  336,  338,  343,  345,  349,  359,  383,  384,  385,  386,  387,  388,  389,  390, 

394,  397,  411,  433,  448,  453,  454,  456,  468,  470,  487,  493,  494,  501,  503,  513,  516, 

517,  585,  589,  590,  608,  653,  654,  655,  659,  676,  685,  688,  692,  724,  726,  730,  745, 

750,  771,  772,  774,  782,  788,  790,  826,  827,  828,  829,  830,  849,  857,  860,  890,  928, 


933,  947,  949,  966,  967,  970,  971,  972,  973,  974,  975,  977,  1046 
Wood,  Bob  [Assembly  1969-74]  461,  731 

Wright,  Cathie  [Assembly  1980-1992,  Senate  1993-2000]  240,  574,  615,  779,  902,  938, 

945 

Wright,  Donald  R.  [Chief  Justice,  Cal.  Supreme  Ct.  1970-77]  155,  213,  615 

Wyatt,  Arthur  988 

Wyman,  Phillip  D.  [Assembly  1979-1992,  2001  - ,  Senate  1993-94]  902 

Y 

Yeltsin,  Boris  [President  of  Russia  1991-99]  322 

Young,  Herb  [President,  Gibralter  Savings  &  Loan]  462,  528 

Younger,  Evelle  [Gubernatorial  candidate  in  1978]  125,  333,  345,  360,  364,  385,  387, 


390,  477,  478,  489,  493,  494,  501,  502,  503,  512,  513,  514,  519,  523,  524 


Z 

Zachary,  Haeg  988 

Zachary,  Rick  988 

Zaremberg,  Alan  [Aide  to  Deukmejian]  450,  944 

Zemin,  Jiang  [President,  Peoples  Republic  of  China]  65 


Zenovich,  George  N.  [Assembly  1963-70,  Senate  1971-79]  78,  79,  105,  106,  117,  151, 

159,  160,  223,  295,  299,  377,  530,  531,  533,  541,  543,  610,  717 


